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INOOBPOBATXD  BT  BOTAIi  OHABTBB  1882. 


MICXDTO-"  TJ25riTSX>     SMII^HiS." 


9hjut9, 
To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  afifairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  fEusHitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  Uterary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Rule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Resident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £8,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2 ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  £1.  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £d  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1.  Is.  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years*  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compound 
for  the  Non-Besident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10, 


X  Boyal  Cohnial  Institute. 

SriHIegts  of  jf^llobs  b^ose  Sabscriptians  are  not  in  ^mnr. 

The  privileges  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  the  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  comprises  Beading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Booms ;  a  Library  containing  over  25,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Boom  in  which  the  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Beviews — both  Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian — are  regularly  re- 
ceived and  filed. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows,  whether  residing  in  England  or  the  Colonies. 

Every  Fellow  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady. 


The  support  of  all  British  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonies — for  the  Institute  is  intended  for 
both — ^is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  S.  O'HALLOBAN, 

Secretary. 


FORM    OF    CANDIDATE'S    CERTIFICATE. 


CEBTIFICATE  OP  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title  or     1 
Profession  / 

Besidence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Botal 
CoiiONiAii  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
eligible  for  Membership. 

18 
from  personal  knowledge. 


Dated  this 

day  of 

F.R.C.I.1 

P.B.C.I.J 

^  from] 

Proposed 

18 

Elected 

18 

The  Description  and  Besidence  of  Candidates  must  be  clearly 
stated. 


FORM  OF  BEQnESI?. 


31  BCQUtdtl)  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Botal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate 
as  may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persom  rcho  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 


SESSION  1895-96. 


FIBST  OEDINARY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the 
"Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 1895, 
when  Captain  F.  D.  Lngard,  G.B.,  D.S.O.,  read  a  paper  on  '<  The 
Extension  of  British  Influence  (and  Trade)  in  Africa." 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.i  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  180 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  27  Besident,  102  Non*Besident,  and 
1  Honorary  Fellow. 

Besident  Fellows : 

Edgar  A.  Ashcroft,  A,M.LB.E.,  F.  W,  Banks,  Ltidwig  0,  Sarbett  Joseph 
J.  O,  Blandford,  B.A.,  M.R^C.S^.,  WiUiam  Q,  Brookman,  Major  Hawrice  A, 
Cameron,  B,E,  (Crovm  Agent  for  the  Colonies),  the  Hon,  Thomas  JT.  Cochrane, 
M,P.,  Josiah  Crew,  Thomas  L,  Devitt,  Bt.  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Dctnoughmore, 
K.CM.G,,  Bobert  Duncan,  Frederick  Wm.  EmeU,  William  W.  A,  Fitz  Gerald, 
Valentine  8.  Hervey,  James  F,  Hogan,  M,P,,  Captain  F,  D.  Lugard,  C.B., 
D:S,0,  {Honorary  Fellow),  Ikwid  Malcomson,  8vr  Alfred  Milner,  K.C.B,,  Major 
Francis  I.  Bicarde-Seaver,  A.  Inst,  C.E.,  F,O.S,,  Bichard  Nevill  Boberts, 
Edtoard  T,  ScammeU,  Arthur  Spiegel,  William  Stanford,  F,B,0,S.,  ColonO, 
Napier,  O,  Sturt,  Frederick  A,  Thompsont  James  W,  Weight,  John  A,  White, 
Colonel  B<^ert  WUliams,  MJ", 

Non-Besident  Fellows : 

Bev,  Principal  Thomas  Adams,  M,A„  D,C,L,  (Canada),  Bev,  Mojola  Aghehi, 
M,A,,  Ph.D,  (Lagos),  Gordon  W,E.  C.  Alexander,  Louis  Anthing  (Cape  Colony], 
H,  C,  BaUance  (Natah,  8,  Dias  Bandaranaike  (CeyUm),  Arthur  J,  Barry  (Cape 
Colony)^  Edward  G,  JBear  (Burma),  John  Birbeck  (Transvaal),  Hon,  T.  C. 
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Bishcp,  M.L.C,  (Sierra  Leone),  George  J,  Bridges  {Qold  Coast  Colony),  liyl- 
veater  Broume  (Victoria),  Arthur  G.  Clayton  {British  Honduras),  Alexander 
Corrie  iOueensiaful),  A.  J.  CotteriU  {New  Zealand),  WUliam  Cowem  {New 
Zealana),  Frank  Cundall,  F,8jL.  {Jamaica),  John  Daverin  {Cape  Colony), 
Jamea  Davidson  {New  South  Wales),  Alfred  J,  Dawe  {Transvaal),  Betyamin 
N.  Delgado  {Jamaica),  Edward  DoUar  {Transvaal),  Henry  F.  Eaton  {Vic- 
toria)t  Edward  M.  Q.  Eddy  {New  South  Wales),  Edtoin  Essery,  JJ^.^atalS, 
Captain  Robert  B.  FeUden,  BJi,  {Cyprus),  Robert  A,  Finlayson  {Cape  uolony), 
Frank  Fisher  (British  Honduras),  Godfrey  F,  Franks,  M,A,  {British 
Ouiana),  Arnold  E.  Qay  {.Grenada),  H.  S,  Greaves,  F,RJ,BjL.  (Ccme 
Colony),  Henry  Green  {New  Zealand),  G,  D,  Greenwood  {New  Zealand), 
Major  Raleigh  Grey  {British  Bechuanaland),  Arther  G,  Griffith  {Niger  Coast 
Protectorate),  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Hacker  {Cape  Colony),  G,  B.  Haddon-Smith 
(Lagot),  Allen  Haley  (Nova  Scotia),  Rt,  Hon;  Viscount  Hampden  {Governor  of 
New  South  Wales),  H,  R.  Hancock  {South  Australia),  James  D.  Hay  {Western 
Australia),  George  Howat  {Victoria),  Henry  M,  Hubbard  (British  Columbia), 
Thomas  W,  Inniss  {Mauritius),  Hon,  Robert  Jameson,  M.L.C.  {Natal),  John 
F,  Jardine  {New  Zealand),  Julius  Jeppe,  Jr,  {Transvaal),  William  H,  Jessop 
{Transvaal),  J,  C  F,  Johnson  M  P  SotUh  Australia) jjtt,  Hon,  Lord  Laming 
ton  {Governor  of  Queenslatui),  Alexander  B,  Lucas  {Transvaal),  Philip  de  N, 
l/ucas  {Transvaal),  Godfrey  Lys  (Transvaal),  James  McConndl  {Fiji),  JEnea^ 
D.  Mackay  {British  Guiana),  W,  Gordon  Macpherson  {India),  John  F,  Mc* 
NeUan  {Transvaal),  E.  D.  Miles  {Queensland),  Edmund  Morey  {Queensland), 
Bon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  K.C.M.G.  {Canada),  F.  H.  D.  Negus  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Joseph  0.  Neumann  {New  South  Wales),  JohnL,  NicoU  {British  Cen- 
tral Africa),  William  J,  O'Brien  {Natal),  Andries  Ohlsson  {Cape  Colony), 
Ernest  G.  Palmer  {Western  Australia),  Richard Pauluss,F.C.S.  {Ceylon),  John 
W.Payn,MJj,A.{Natal),  W,  F.HPocock  {CapeColony),  Adolphus  Pratt  {tagos), 
Athol  C.  Pritchard,  L.D.S,  {Cape  Colony),  Alfred  E.  W.  Ramsbottom,  L.R.C.SX 
{Orange  Free  State),  Isidore  Rapaport  {Transvaal),  William  W,  Rattray  {Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Abraham  Rich  {TransvaaQ,  Rt.  Rev.  William  M.  Richardson, 
D.D.  {Lord  Bishop  cf  ZanMibar),  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Ridgeway,  K.C.B., 
K.C,SJ,  {Governor  of  CeyUm),  Joseph  H.  Russell  {Natal),  J.  S.  Rutherfurd 
(New  Zealand),  Wm.  Saville-Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.Z,S.  (Western  Australia),  John 
Saiwers  {Victoria),  Colonel  Gerard  Smith  {Governor  of  Western  Australia), 
T.  H.  Smith  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  W.  E.  Smith  {THnidad),  William  H.  Swift, 
MJ.M.M.  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Ralph  H.  Tatham  {Natal),  John  H.  Thomas 
{Sierra  Leone),  Wm.  A.  Thompson  {Gold  Coast  Colony),  Samuel  Thompson 
(Transvaal),  James  T.  Vigne  {Cape  Colony),  A.  Percival  Viret  {Dominica),  J, 
Reynolds  Warren  {Natal),  Edward  J.  Watt  {New  Zealand),  Hon.  Henry  S. 
Wendt,  M.L.C.  {Ceylon),  J.  J.  Whitaker  {Cape  Colony),  Hon.  J.  B.  Whyte, 
M.L.C.  {New  Zealand),  C.  F.  Wienand  {Transvaal),  GilbeH  L.  Wild  {Victoria), 
Fred  Whitham  (Cape  Colony),  J.  H.  Witheford  {New  Zealand),  Henry  A.  Wolff, 
M.D.  {Mashonaland),  Victor  Wolff  {Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
mapSi  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  pubHc  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  was  hoped  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  would 
preside  over  this  meeting,  which  is  the  first  meeting  of  a  new 
session,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not  found  it  possible  to  be 
present,  and  it  has  therefore  devolved  upon  me,  as  one  of  the 
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members  of  the  Goonoil  of  the  Institate,  to  take  the  chair  and  to 
endeavour  to  fill  as  well  as  I  can,  though  I  fear  very  inadequately 
his  place.  As  we  are  entering  to-night  on  the  twenty-eighth  session 
of  the  Institute,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few  words  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  Institi^te.  Its  financial  condition  is  sound 
and  satisfactory,'  the  number  of  its  members  is  well  maintained, 
the  names  of  8,800  Fellows,  resident  and  non-resident,  being  on  its 
books  :  and  that  the  Institute  is  doing  its  work,  that  it  is  carrying 
out  truly  and  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  esta- 
blished,  we  have,  I  think,  a  sufficient  proof  in  the  continued  favour 
and  the  support  which  we  receive  from  colonists  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  the  great  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  interested  in  the  Colonies.  As  this  is  the  first  general  meeting 
that  has  been  held  for  some  months,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning  that  during  the  recess  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  services  of  Lord  Loch  as  a  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Institute.  We  are  honoured  this  evening  by  the 
presence  as  guests  of  the  Institute  of  several  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  afEiftirs  of  the  Ck)lonies,  Dependencies,  or 
Protectorates  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Lamington,  who  is  shortly 
proceeding  to  Queensland,  is  about  to  take  up  in  that  important 
Colony  for  the  first  time  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Colonial 
Governor,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  but  expressing  your  feelings  when  I 
give  him  our  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  appointment  and  our 
warm  good  wishes  for  the  career  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter— 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  which  are  not  the  less  warm  because 
we  remember  that  his  father  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
this  Institute,  that  he  gave  great  attention  to  Colonial  afifairs,  and 
that  in  more  than  one  respect  he  promoted  Colonial  interests.  We 
have  also  with  us  Sir  Walter  Sendall  from  Cyprus,  Sir  Terence 
O'Brien  from  Newfoundland,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  from  the  Oil 
Bivers,  and  Colonel  Cardew  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  your  name  I 
bid  them  all  heartily  welcome  and  thank  them  for  their  presence 
here  amongst  us  to-night.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  introduce  to 
you  the  gentleman  who  has  been  good  enough  to  imdertake  to  read 
the  paper  annoimced  for  this  evening.  It  is  not  the  first  time,  I 
believe,  that  Captain  Lugard  has  been  upon  this  platform,  and  the 
active  part  he  has  taken  in  bringing  before  this  country  the  capa- 
bilities and  possibilities  of  East  Africa  are  well  known  to  you.  The 
subject  of  his  lecture  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  rather  a  far- 
reaching  one,  but  I  believe  he  will  keep  the  subject  withm  well, 
defined  limitSi  and  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  furnish  ample 
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material  for  practical  discussion  afterwards.     I  shall  now  ask 
Captain  Logard  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  his  paper  on 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  INFLUENCE  (AND 
TRADE)  IN  AFRICA. 

Tfifi  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  this 
evening  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
or  how  to  begin.  It  was  notified  on  the  circulars  that  we  were  to 
deal  to-pight  with  "  the  extension  of  British  trade  in  Africa,*'  but  I 
have  ventured  to  ask  permission  to  change  the  subject  to  that  of 
"  the  extension  of  British  influence  *'  (including  trade) ;  firstly, 
because  I  think  the  former  is  rather  more  adapted  to  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  than  to  my  present  audience ;  nor  could  it  be  dealt  with 
at  all  satisfactorily  without  examining  a  considerable  mass  of  trade 
reports  and  statistics,  and  discussing  in  some  detail  the  output  of 
other  coimtries,  and  the  comparative  values  and  initial  cost  of 
production  of  a  number  of  specific  articles  of  commerce  exported 
(or  likely  to  be  exported  after  some  years)  from  Africa.  Such 
details  would,  I  fear,  weary  you,  and  would  hardly  be  suitable  to 
the  place  and  occasion,  yet  without  them  no  paper  could  claim  the 
suggested  title.  Secondly,  an  examination  of  British  trade  in 
Africa  must  of  necessity  include  the  large  amount  of  trade  done  by 
our  countrymen  in  the  African  dependencies  of  other  powers, 
whereas  my  desire  and  my  ability — such  as  it  is — are  limited  to 
dealing  with  British  possessions  only,  and  my  purpose  is  rather  to 
attempt  to  indicate  some  few  of  the  directions  in  which  national 
industry  and  enterprise  may  find  scope  for  expansion.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  my  desire  to  present  to  you  a  brief  description  of  some 
of  our  tropical  African  possessions,  and  to  discuss  shortly  some  of 
the  problems  to  which  they  give  rise,  with  the  intention  only  of 
providing  some  theses  for  the  discussion  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  inaugurate. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  contribution  of  Africa 
to  the  world's  wealth  was  summarised  in  three  items — ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks,  though  whether  the  allusion  is  indeed  to  Africa  seems 
doubtful,  the  more  so  that  peacocks  are  not  found  on  the  continent. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  after  Christ  (or  a  century  or  two  more) 
apes  and  peacocks  had  ceased  to  be  a  demand  of  civilisation,  and 
two  items  sufficed  to  indicate  the  main  output  of  Africa,  viz. 
<<  black  and  white  ivory  " — slaves  and  elephant  tusks.    Between 
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these  two  epochs,  it  is  trae,  there  had  been  a  period  of  oomparatiye 
activity  in  the  north,  but  of  steady  and  permanent  progress  through- 
out the  continent  there  remained  no  trace,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  shadow  of  a  curse  brooded  over  the  continent  from  the  days  of 
King  Solomon  till  the  days  9f  Queen  Elizabeth.  During  these 
thirty  centuries,  of  which  we  have  some  historical  record,  nations 
arose  and  decayed  and  passed  away;  Assyria  and  the  Mogul 
empires  in  the  East,  Greece  and  Bome  in  the  West,  but  Africa 
remained  a  closed  continent.  Egypt  and  Carthage  alone  claim  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  nations,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  of  the  race  and  blood  of  the  negroid  tribes  which  peopled  the 
continent  and  still  people  it  to-day.  It  is  to  these  settlers  on 
the  northern  temperate  coast  of  Africa  that  we  owe  our  earliest 
records  of  the  continent.  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  first  attempted 
its  circumnavigation  some  three  thousand  "years  ago,  and  reached 
as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west  coast,  while  Herodotus  and 
Hecatacus  gleaned  from  Alexandrine  and  Egyptian  sources  those 
&cts  about  the  origin  of  the  Nile  in  equatorial  lakes,  near  the 
<'  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  together  with  many  quaint  and  inte- 
resting stories  of  the  distant  tribes  of  the  interior,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  works.  But  imtil  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
century  little  more  was  known  of  the  interior  than  was  known 
in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Sphinx  still 
looked  out,  as  through  the  ages  that  had  passed,  over  an  unknown 
desert — the  barrier  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  an  unknown 
land. 

The  contrast  between  the  map  of  Africa  as  we  knew  it  in  our 
childhood  and  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  sufficiently  striking.  The 
tabula  rasa  has  become  a  sheet  almost  as  closely  filled  with  lakes 
and  rivers,  with  moimtains  and  towns,  as  a  map  of  Europe  itself. 
Above  aU,  we  find  that  it  is  partitioned  off  into  areas  assigned  to 
the  various  Powers  of  Europe.  There  are  but  few  boimdaries  still 
left  undetermined,  and  though  in  respect  of  these  there  are  doubtless 
rivalries  and  jealousies  between  the  Powers  concerned,  on  the  whole 
the  partition  of  Africa  has  been  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
friction,  and  no  differences  between  the  civilised  powers  which  it 
has  been  beyond  the  power  of  diplomacy  to  eliminate.  Nor  yet 
has  this  partition  given  rise  to  much  bloodshed  in  the  continent 
itself.  Wars  there  have  been  and  there  are.  Great  Britain  has 
been  in  conflict  with  the  Jebus  in  the  west,  the  Matabele  in  the 
south,  and  the  dave-trading  Yaos  in  the  east,  and  at  the  present 
moment  has  one  or  two  small  guerilla  wars  on  hand.    Italy  is 
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fighting  the  Abyssinians.  Fraoice  has  been  at  chronio  fead  for 
twenty  years  witti  Samory  and  Ahmadon  in  the  west^has  crashed 
the  power  of  Dahomey,  and  is  now  leading  her  victorioas  armies  to 
the  capital  of  Madagascar.  The  Congo  State  has  broken  the  power 
of  the  Nyangw^  Arabs,  while  Germany  has  had  her  troubles  in  east, 
west,  and  south-west.  But  for  the  most  part  these  conflicts  have 
been  with  the  forces  of  unrest — the  alien  slave-raiders,  or  the  fierce 
and  cruel  tribes  who,  for  the  moment,  held  the  dominant  power  and 
misused  it  to  slaughter  and  enslave  their  weaker  neighbours.  In 
no  country,  at  no  epoch  of  the  world  that  I  can  recall,  has  the 
advent  of  civilisation  in  a  barbarous  land  been  marked  by  less 
gratuitous  bloodshed. 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  annexation  of  Africa  by 
the  white  races  was  no  outcome  of  missionary  or  philanthropic  zeal. 
It  was  the  natural  overflow  of  the  nations  of  Europe  into  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth,  following  tbe  law  which  has  guided  and,  indeed, 
formed  the  history  of  the  world.  In.  the  nineteenth  century,  more- 
over, there  has  been  a  new  propelling  influence  at  work,  over  and 
above  that  blind  impulse  which  prompts  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
manhood  of  civilised  nations  to  wander  forth  into  less  civilised 
lands.  '  The  impulse  to  which  I  allude  is  to  some  extent  distinct 
from  that  which  forces  the  emigration  ei  surplus  population  from 
the  congested  cities  of  Europe,  and  it  is  thedirect  result  of  the  great 
trade  rivalry  and  commercial  warfi^re  which  has  followed  the 
cheapening  of  transport — by  the  introduction  of  steam.  In  our 
own  case  the  hostile  tariffs  imposed  by  other  nations  upon  our 
industries,  the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  trade,  have  driven  us  to  seek  new  markets  and  new  fields 
for  our  surplus  energy.  Settlers  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
new  Colonies,  by  motives  such  as  these,  do  not  embark  for  Africa 
with  the  primary  object  of  benefiting  the  natives,  but  of  benefiting 
themselves  ;  nor  am  I  by  any  means  sure  that  hard-headed  Indus- 
kious  settlers,  bent  on  succeeding  in  their  enterprise  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  ready  and  anxious  to  accord  fair  play  to  the  natives,  do 
not  do  as  much  good  in  their  way  as  the  professed  philanthropist. 

And  now  that  Europe  has  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of  Africa, 
it  devolves  upon  the  nations  who  have  undertaken  these  responsi- 
bilities as  "  hostages  to  fortune,"  to  accept  the  initial  burden  they 
involve.  Each  of  the  continental  nations  who  have  assumed  charge 
of  the  largest  areas — with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  Portugal — is 
spending  many  hundreds  of  thousands  sterling  yearly  on  its  African 
possessions.    France,  including  the  cost  of  Algeria,  can  hardly  be 
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akme  cost  half  a  million  last  year,  exolosiyeof  Senegal,  Biviires  da 
Bud,  Gdte  dlvoire,  Algeria,  &o. ;  and  this  estimate  is  wholly  exclu- 
siTe  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  ste^rling  lately  spent  in  Mada- 
gascar. Germany  and  Italy  each  spend  at  least  half  a  million. 
Hitherto  Great  Britain  has  spent  but  little.  We  pride  ourselves  that 
we  make  more  out  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  and  spend  lesa  on 
them,  than  any  other  nation ;  and  the  boast  is  a  true  one,  and  the 
tsuci  is  one  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud.  But  outlay  on  expenstre 
wars,  and  on  a  cumbrous  and  too  expensive  administration,  is  one 
thing,  and  outlay  on  the  development  of  the  country  is  a  totally 
different  thing. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  shortly  after  taking  office,  enun- 
ciated his  policy  with  regard  to  our  Colonial  Dependencies  in 
phrases  which  have  rung  through  the  country,  and  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  will  be  among  those  few  epoch-making  sentences 
which  will  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  He  declared  that  he 
regarded  many  of  our  Colonial  possessions  in  the  light  of  great 
"  undeveloped  estates "  owned  by  the  nation;  that  it  was  to  the 
nation's  interest  to  expend  a  certain  amount  of  capital  judiciously 
upon.such  estates—- just  as  a  private  landlord  would  do— with  a 
view  to  great  returns  in  the  future.^  This  constitutes  a  new  depar- 
ture, and  a  new  and  great  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
stagnation  and  laisser  faire  attitude  which  for  so  many  years— I 
had  almost  said  centuries — has  marked  the  official  treatment  of  our 
ovtf -sea  possessions.  This  is  the  opening  meeting  of  the  present 
Session  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  a  fitting  occasion  and  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  discuss  this  new 
departure.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  am  a  fitting  spokesman  on  such  a 
Bulgeot,  but  since  you  have  honoured  me  by  the  invitation  to  read 
the  opening  paper  of  the  Session,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  and 
no  other  theme  should  form  the  subject  of  our  discussion  to-night. 
I  have  said  that  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  rung 
through  the  country.  Possibly  few  of  those  here  present  this 
evening  have  made  themselves  acquainted,  as  I  have,  with  the 
verdict  of  the  provincial  press  on  this  pronouncement.  If  any  there 
be,  they  will  have  been  struck,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  has  been  received  by  the  press  orgiuis  of  both  the 
great  parties  of  the  State  alike. 

I  find  but  one  cause  of  regret  in  my  mind,  and  that  is,  that  many 

>  Speech  of  the  Bt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.|  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Angost  22, 1695. 
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of  these  nndeveloped  estates — those  especially  which  are  in  that 
stage  in  which  this  process  of  development  is  most  needed — are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  That  they  may 
before  long  come  under  the  auspices  of  that  department  of  the 
State,  which  has  the  machinery  as  it  has  the  traditions,  to  deal 
with  them,  is,  I  think,  the  earnest  desire  of  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  interest  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  I  am  on  delicate  ground  in 
raising  such  a  subject  of  discussion,  concerning  which  I  must  of 
necessity  see  only  superficially,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
exist  many  difficulties  in  the  paths  of  this  reform.  But  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  Governments  condemn  the  public  discussion  of 
such  matters.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  evolution  of  that 
hybrid  creation  of  diplomacy,  •*  the  British  Sphere  of  Influence,"  has 
thrust  upon  the  Foreign  Office  the  direct  administration  of  protecto- 
rates in  Africa.  A  '*  Protectorate,**  I  take  it,  might  not  long  ago 
have  been  described  as  a  certain  control  exercised  by  a  foreign  Power 
over  the  territories,  or  the  foreign  relations,  of  a  "  protected  "  poten- 
tate. But  it  has  of  late  come  to  mean  something  quite  other  than 
this,  for  the  protected  potentate  is  no  longer  a  necessary  factor.  So 
long  as  the  term  retained  its  original  sense,  it  was  natural  that  the 
control  of  semi-independent  native  rulers  should  fall  under  the 
SBgis  of  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was  exercised  by  the  Consuls 
under  that  department,  who  represented  Her  Majesty,  and  neither 
claimed  nor  exercised  any  administration  or  judicial  functions  over 
the  subjects  of  the  ''  protected  Prince."  Pressure  might  be  exerted 
upon  him  to  institute  this  or  that  reform,  extra-territorial  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  control  of  his  relations  with  foreign  Powers  were 
usually  exacted.  But  when  once  the  native  potentate  had  been 
eliminated,  and  protectorates  came  to  be  dechured  over  territories 
owning  no  rulers  other  than  small  tribal  kinglets,  or  village  chiefs, 
the  entire  significance  of  the  term  changed,  and  it  becomes  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  modem  protectorate  and  annexation.  To 
draw  such  a  distinction  has,  in  fact,  within  the  last  few  days  been 
the  object  of  some  of  the  leading  French  papers  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  future  of  Madagascar.  Thus  a  protectorate  came 
to  include  territories  directly  administered  by  officials  of  the  Crown, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Bechuanaland, 
Nyasaland,  Uganda,  and  East  Africa. 

In  all  of  these  questions  arise,  some  of  which  I  shall  allude  to 
later,  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  ^ 
respect  of  other  of  our  Colonial  possessions  for  years  past.    Native 
taxation,  or  other  methods  of  raising  a  revenue  from  ignorant  and 
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savage  races,  is  a  problem  which  has  demanded  solution  in 
Polynesia,  in  South  Afidca,  and  elsewhere.  Bailway  construction  ia 
another ;  Asiatic  immigration  into  Africa,  another;  and  I  could  con- 
tinue to  add  indefinitely  to  the  list.  In  these  and  kindred  matters 
the  Colonial  Office  has  bought  its  experience,  sometimes  at  the  cost 
of  mistakes  which  have  involved  grave  difficulties  in  the  rectification^ 
an  experience  which  is  wasted  if  embryo  Colonies  are  placed  imder 
another  department.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  line  of 
distinction  between  the  great  departments  of  State  is  that  all 
protectorates  in  which  the  administration  is  exercised  directly  under 
the  Crown  should  belong  to  the  Colonial  Office;  but  where  the 
administration  remains  vested  in  a  native  potentate,  guided  and» 
to  some  extent,  controlled  by  consular  officers,  it  should  remain 
under  the  Foreign  Office.  The  case  of  chartered  companies  is  one 
standing  apart.  Since  the  administration  is  in  this  case  dele- 
gated, and  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  solution  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  rest  with  the  directors  and  not  with  the 
Crown,  it  is  feasible  to  argue  that  they  should  refnain  under  the 
Foreign  Office.  Of  course  all  frontier  difficulties  involving  re- 
lations with  foreign  Powers  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  at  present,  whether  they 
arose  on  the  frontiers  of  a  protectorate,  of  a  Crown  Colony,  or  of  a 
self-governing  dependency. 

Such  a  re-adjustment  appears  the  more  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  our  African  possessions  when  we  come  to  consider  the  actual 
position  which  the  present  system  has  produced.  The  Colonial 
Office  administers  the  protectorates  which  form  the  Hinterland 
of  our  West  Coast  Colonies,  though  they  are  no  whit  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  protectorates  of  East  Africa  imder  the  Foreign 
Office ;  indeed,  the  conditions  are  identical.  In  South  and  Central 
Africa  the  Colonial  Office  is  responsible  for  all  territoi^es  below 
an  arbitrary  line  (the  Zambesi),  whether  they  are  included  in 
the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  or  form  part  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  jurisdiction.  North  of  that  line  the 
Foreign  Office  exercises  control,  so  that  the  territories  under  this 
company  are  partly  under  one  office  and  partly  under  another.  If 
this  re-adjustment  were  carried  out,  its  effect  would  be  to  relieve 
the  Foreign  Office  of  some  portion  of  its  present  onus  of  work, 
and  to  throw  that  work  upon  the  Colonial  Office.  But  the  super- 
vision of  so  vast  and  varied  a  Colonial  Empire  as  ours  is  already 
growing  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  department,  however  ably 
conducted.    Pecentralisation  is  the  key-note  of  Empire ;  it  is  the 
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motio  of  a  democratic  age,  and  must  advance  pari  passu  with  ex- 
pansion. It  is  only,  I  conoeiye,  in  point  of  degree,  or  rather  as 
regards  the  fitting  time,  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  (as  regards 
the  expediency  of  decentralisation)  between  the  politicians  and 
statesmen  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  Possibly  we  may  yet 
see  the  Foreign  Office  unhampered  by  the  executive  control  of 
protectora^s,  which  properly  belong  to  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  the 
latter  in  turn  may  perhaps  in  the  further  future  adjudge  the  time 
to  be  ripe  (not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  when  our  statesmen  shall 
determine)  when  a  particular  set  of  Colonial  questions  shall  deserve 
a  separate  department  of  State.  Ahready  such  a  separate  ministry 
has  been  created  for  India,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  an  African 
department  would  find,  in  the  control  of  all  our  possessions  in  the 
east,  west,  and  south,  a  mass  of  work  not  less  in  volume,  though 
essentially  different  in  kind,  from  that  which  occupies  the  India 
Office  to-day. 

A  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa  might  possibly,  later  on,  find 
means  to  overcame  the  present  ahnost  insuperable  difficulties  and 
prejudices  which  prevent  the  working  of  our  African  possessions 
as  one  great  whole,  on  a  common  financial  basis.  In  the  early 
development  of  British  rule  among  uncivilised  nations,  it  is  an 
axiom  which  needs  no  demonstration  here  that  indirect  taxation 
is  preferable  on  all  grounds  to  direct  taxation,  and  causes  less 
friction  and  di^ontent.  This  proposition  is  indeed  counted  as 
an  axiom  in  the  financial  code  of  India,  a  country  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  than  Africa,  and  offering  a  fully  developed 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  any  form  of  direct  taxation,  were 
such  advisable,  and  an  established  system  of  coinage.  The 
most  convenient  form  of  indirect  taxation  lies  in  the  imposition  of 
import  or  export  duties  at  the  coast.  Consequently  protectorates 
or  Colonies  in  Africa  having  a  comparatively  large  extent  of  sea- 
board are  in  a  position  to  raise  a  larger  revenue  than  those  whose 
inland  area  is  large  in  comparison  to  their  sea-board ;  though  it  is 
self-evident  that  in  consequence  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  main- 
taining order  and  of  enhanced  transport  expenses  and  other  reasons, 
it  is  the  latter  and  not  the  former  that  most  urgently  require  a 
large  revenue. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  inequality  of  appropriation  of  revenues 
occurs  on  the  West  Coast,  where  the  Lagos  Government  and  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  administer  what  is  in  fact  the  proper  sea- 
board of  the  vast  interior  controlled  for  the  most  part  by  the  Niger 
Company,  and  derive  revenues  from  imports  and  exports,  a  consider- 
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tUe  {proportion  of  which  find  their  way  into  or  from  that  Hinterland. 
Joet  as  a  central  exeoutiye  prepares  a  yearly  budget  for  oar  Indian 
Empire,  not  allowing  one  province  to  starve  while  another  shows  a 
surplus  in  excess  of  its  needs,  so  (if  this  ideal  were  ever  realised)  the 
African  Department  would  be  able  to  apportion  the  revenues  collected 
by  the  various  administrations  for  the  advantage  of  all — and  very 
touch  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  taxpayer,  who  at  present  is 
called  upon  to  make  good  all  deficiencies,  whether  in  Bechuanaland, 
Nyasaland,  Uganda,  or  East  Africa,  but  gains  no  direct  advantage 
firom  the  prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast  or  Lagos.  This  subject  of 
"an  African  Council" — by  which  I  understand  to  be  meant  an 
African  Department  of  State — is  also  one  which  has  been  vaguely 
mooted  by  the  press,  and  I  have  recently  received  various  letters  on 
the  subject  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is,  there- 
in, one  on  which  inteUigent  and  well-informed  criticism  by  those 
who  intend  to  join  in  this  evening's  discussion  is  not  out  of  place — 
always  on  the  presumption  that  our  object  is  not  to  press  prema- 
turely for  action  by  Oovemments  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  such  a  question,  but  in  the  hope  that  discussion  and 
debate  on  subjects  of  such  great  importance  to  our  Colonial  pro- 
gress will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  or  presumptuous  at  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
th^  views  are  visions  of  a  distant  future  not  immediately  within 
our  ken,  but  that  in  my  opinion  is  no  reason  (rather  the  reverse) 
why  we  should  not  submit  them  to  discussion  now  when  we  stand 
cm  the  threshold  of  a  new  departure,  when  the  nation  has  un- 
doubtedly awakened  to  a  fresh  interest  in  its  great  Colonial  heri- 


Be  that  as  it  may,  and  let  us  turn  to  the  more  immediate 
present.  It  is  just  thiee  years  since  Lord  Bosebery,  speaking  in  this 
Hall,  said  in  regard  to  our  acquisitions  in  Africa,  that  we  were 
engaged  in  ''pegging  out  claims  for  posterity."^  The  particular 
daim  at  that  moment  in  question  was  Uganda  and  East  Africa.  It 
is  three  years  to-day  since  I  first  raised  my  voice  on  a  public  plat- 
form, conceiving  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  against  the  plan  of  abandonment  which  was  understood  to 
be  in  contemplation.  To-day  not  only  Uganda,  but  the  whole  vast 
area  between  that  country  and  the  sea,  is  a  protectorate  of  the 
Crown  under  British  ofiQcials.  Now  at  last  a  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed, the  initial  vote  is  passed  and  some  of  the  officials  are 
already  appointed.  This  very  morning  as  well  as  last  week  I  received 
■  Proceedings,  Eoydl  Colonial  IneHHite,  voL  3udy.  p.  227. 
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— as  I  have  continued  to  do  at  intervak  ever  since  I  left  Uganda — a 
budget  of  some  half-dozen  letters  from  various  chiefs  in  that  country. 
'^The  news  of  Uganda/'  says  the  EatiMro,  writing  in  Swahili, 
'*  is  very  good.  Our  country  has  quieted  down  well.  We  are  sitting 
in  complete  peace — there  is  no  trouble."  "Mwanga  the  king," 
says  another  chief,  ''  comes  daily  to  Kampala.  It  is  a  sign  that 
war  has  finished  completely  in  Uganda ;  all  is  peace."  And  he 
goes  on  to  tell  me  of  the  various  improvements  in  roads  and 
buildings.  Mwanga  himself  sends  me  a  message  to  say  I  would  be 
pleased  "  to  see  how  sensible  he  is  becoming  1 " 

East  Africa  is  a  typical  estate  for  development — one,  indeed, 
whose  whole  future  will  depend  largely  if  not  entirely  upon  the 
lines  which  are  now  laid  down.  One  great,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
fayctor  for  success  will  be  to  induce  the  right  sort  of  settlers  to  enter 
the  country  and  take  up  vacant  lands,  and  to  exclude  the  wrong 
sort.  This  in  some  countries  would  be  no  easy  matter,  but  in  East 
Africa  the  conditions  render  it  very  feasible.  Government,  by 
declaring  the  vast  areas  of  unpopulated  lands  to  be  Crown  property, 
can  exact  such  guarantees  as  it  pleases  before  giving  grants  to 
applicants ;  and  moreover,  since  settiement  is  impossible  without 
certain  facilities  of  transport.  Government  can  by  this  means  also 
smooth  the  way  of  the  useful  settler,  and  throw  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  undesirable  one.  These  depopulated 
lands  are  perhaps  tiie  most  desirable  of  all  in  point  of  fertility, 
climate,  &c.,  for  European  settlers.  Since,  moreover,  there  are  no 
kings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  only  petty  chiefs  of  small  sections 
of  tribes  or  village-headmen,  who  would  have  no  right  to  alienate 
land,  it  would  be  eminently  just  to  refuse  in  toto  to  recognise  any 
land  concession  obtained  ^m  natives,  and  thus  to  do  away  once 
and  for  all  with  the  concessionaire,  who  has  proved  such  a  source  of 
trouble,  litigation,  and  worry  in  South  Africa,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Nyasaland. 

I  would  describe  the  *'  right  sort "  of  colonist  as  one  who  in- 
tended to  reside  upon  and  cultivate  his  estate ;  who  would  be  glad 
to  receive  from  Government  small  yearly  grants  of  land  whose 
extent  should  depend  upon  the  amount  he  had  already  brought  into 
cultivation,  or  the  buildings,  &c.,  erected  during  the  preceding  year ; 
who  would  invest  at  least  a  small  amount  of  capital  in  his  estate, 
and  thus  have  "  a  stake  in  the  country"  ;  and  whose  character  and 
antecedents  were  such  as  to  afford  a  guarantee  of  his  treatment  of 
the  natives,  and  of  his  conforming  to  the  regulations  and  laws  in  force. 
By  the  ''  wrong  sort "  of  proprietor  I  mean  such  as  desire  to  take  up 
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land  merely  as  a  speculation,  In  the  hope  of  its  increasing  in  value ; 
who  do  not  intend  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  their  estates ;  or  who, 
being  without  capital  or  income  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  first 
year  or  two  when  their  enterprise  brings  in  no  returns,  might  at 
any  moment  be  compelled  to  seek  Government  support.  I  am 
proud  to  know  that  my  own  writings  and  efforts  have  induced 
some  of  the  ''right  sort  '*  to  venture  into  East  Africa,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  render 
to  such  men  what  little  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  give  in  the  way 
of  advice  or  information. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  which  such  settlers— 
as  well  as  Government  itself — will  have  to  solve.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  labour  question.  It  is,  I  think,  admitted 
now,  that  the  statement  that  the  native  will  not  work  is  not 
borne  out  by  experience  and  fact.  It  has  been  his  misfortune, 
as  Sir  John  Eirk  said  at  the  Geographical  Congress,  for  ages  to 
work  for  other  countries  than  his  own,  and  to  toil  as  a  slave  for 
an  alien  master.  But  in  British  possessions  he  has  of  late  years 
learnt  to  work  for  his  own  advantage.  In  the  West  Indies  free 
negro  labour,  as  Lord  Brassey  bears  witness,  is  abundant  and  cheap ; 
in  South  Africa  the  negro  has  borne  the  onus  of  the  labour  which 
has  developed  the  mines  to  such  an  unprecedented  extent.  In  Nyasa- 
land  labour  is  cheaper  and  more  abundant  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  impetus  given  of  late 
to  oofifee  planting,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  free  negro  labour. 
But  the  success  of  the  coffee  plantations,  and  of  the  artisan  and 
industrial  work  in  Nyasaland,  has  mainly  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
the  early  Scotch  settlers  and  missionaries  fixed  the  scale  of  pay- 
ments for  native  labour  and  native  produce  so  low  that  they  were 
able  to  successfully  overcome  all  the  difficulties  and  losses  inherent 
to  the  first  pioneers  in  a  new  country,  and  to  weather  through  the 
first  imremunerative  years  on  their  own  resources.  These  cheap 
rates  of  labour — a  man's  wages  averaging  from  2s.  M,  to  &s,  per 
month  in  calico — render  the  prime  cost  of  production  of  articles  of 
export  excessively  small. 

East  Africa  at  present  labours  under  a  great  disadvantage  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  reckless  competition  between  rival  Arab  ivory- 
and-slave  traders  in  the  past.  These  traders  associated  together, 
forming  a  single  caravan  for  mutual  protection,  but  with  entirely 
separate  interests.  They  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  food,  &c., 
.which  the  natives  chose  to  demand  (unless  they  happened  to  be 
powerful  eliough  at  the  moment  to  take  what  they  wanted  by  force) 
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for  their  slipshod  methods  caused  them  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  ol 
anxiety  to  obtain  supplies  for  their  porters,  lest  they  should  desert, 
and  the  conflicting  interests  of  each  coterie  compelled  them  to 
bid  against  each  other,  to  secure  at  any  cost  the  necessary  supplies. 
Europeans  following  in  their  wake  were  generally  compelled  to  pay 
the  recognised  tariffs,  and  hence  the  food  market  has  become 
absurdly  expensive,  and,  of  course,  the  labour  market  (unless  a  new 
departure  is  made)  will  of  necessity  be  on  the  same  scale  of  charges, 
for  no  native  will  accept  manual  work  when  he  can  realise  the  same 
payment  for  produce  which  it  costs  him  half  the  labour  to  produce. 
Much  of  the  future  success  of  these  countries  will  therefore  depend 
upon  our  initial  re-adjustment  of  the  scale  of  payments  for  local 
produce  and  labour.  It  is  a  matter  which  must  be  done  at  once, 
for  it  can  never  be  done  later,  and  the  inauguration  of  fhe  railway 
offers  an  exceptionally  good  opportunity.  Much  will  also  depend 
upon  the  early  settlers. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  encouragement  which  Government 
could  give  to  the  right  sort  of  settlers.  Let  me  add  a  few  words 
in  greater  detail  regarding  the  nature  of  that  encouragement  and 
the  forms  it  might  take.  It  is  the  cost  of  this  encouragement 
which  goes  to  form  that  initial  capital  outlay  which  we  have 
postulated  that  it  is  advisable  for  Government  to  incur  in  order 
to  assure  the  rapid  and  successful  development  of  its  great  estate. 
The  direct  cost  consists  in  providing  means  of  transport,  viz.  a 
railway,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  an  administration  and  police 
without  at  first  raising  an  adequate  revenue  to  defray  its  cost. 
The  benefit. to  the  settlers  consists  in  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
port to  a  point  which  will  enable  them  to  export  their  produce 
to  the  coast  at  rates  which  will  leave  a  margin  of  profit,  or  to 
import  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  appliances  of  industry  at  a 
low  cost.  Also  in  the  fact  that  they  will  enjoy  safety  to  life  and 
property  under  government  administration  without  being  taxed 
too  heavily  while  still  their  plantations  are  yielding  no  returns. 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  encourages  the  development  of  the 
country,  pending  the  not  distant  time  when  the  railway  will  amply 
pay  the  cost  of  its  working  expenses,  and  interest  on  capital  outlay, 
and  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports  shall  yield  an  adequate 
revenue  in  the  shape  of  customs  and  duties.  The  Colonists,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  enabled  to  tide  over  the  first  unremunerative  period 
while  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  rearing  stock,  or  erecting 
necessary  appliances  for  artisan  work.  If  the  fiscal  system  were 
established  on  the  basis  of  duties  levied  on  exports  while  imports 
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passed  with  a  nominal  tariff,  the  burden  would  press  lightly  on  the 
settlers  during  the  years  in  which  they  had  little  to  export  and 
much  to  import,  and  would  grow  proportionately  heavier  as  their 
exports  increased  and  their  imports  diminished. 

Possibly  it  may  even  be  considered  feasible  by  Government  te 
afford  a  more  direct  aid  in  the  initiation  of  the  enterprise  by  grant- 
ing loans  to  small  capitalists  on  the  security  of  their  plant  or  stock. 
Agriculture  can  be  assisted  by  forming  experimental  gardens  for  the 
cultivation  of  imported  plants  and  trees  of  economic  value,  and  the 
distribution  of  seeds  or  plants  to  such  planters  as  may  show  a  suffi- 
cient result  of  their  industry  in  the  extent  of  land  brought  under 
cultivation.  Artisans  could  receive  assistance  by  Government  con- 
tracts on  favourable  terms  for  bricks,  sawn  timber,  &o.  Stock* 
rearers  by  similar  contracts  for  meat,  and  by  the  services  of  the 
Government  Veterinary  establishments  and  so  on.  Government 
for  some  few  years,  we  suppose,  would  be  carried  on  at  a  loss,  in 
spite  of  its  gradually  increasing  revenues  from  customs,  coinage, 
postage,  &c.  This  loss  forms  the  capital  outlay  on  the  Imperial 
estate.  The  prospective  returns  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
market  for  our  manufactures  of  every  kind — especially  cottons — and 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  field  for  the  overflow  of  our  unemployed 
agriculturists  and  artisans.  It  is  absurd  for  me  to  draw  out  here 
in  further  detail  the  advantages  of  creating  a  new  Colony.  To  me 
it  has  always  seemed  that  the  advantages  to  the  Mother  Country  of 
Colonial  expansion  are  greatest  in  the  infancy  of  a  Colony.  As  our 
possessions  become  gradually  self-supporting  they  cease  to  afford  the 
advantages  which  the  Mother  Country  at  first  derived  from  them, 
and  eventually  they  become  our  rivals.  The  great  era  of  Cobnial 
expansion,  some  three  centuries  ago,  placed  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  world.  Then  followed  a  pro- 
longed era  of  stagnation  as  regards  Colonial  expansion,  and  slowly 
our  commercial  supremacy  has  been  menaced,  and  is  slipping  from 
us.  India,  for  instance,  has  gradually  developed  from  a  customer 
to  a  rival,  and  instead  of  exporting  raw  material  only,  the  output  of 
her  looms  has  now  usurped  to  a  great  extent  the  markets  where 
formerly  Manchester  had  no  rival  not  only  within  the  limits  of  India 
itself  but  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  continued 
expansion  is  vital  to  our  welfare,  that  new  markets  must  be  sought 
to  replace  old  ones  and  that  money  spent  in  the  development  of 
these  new  markets  is  a  national  investment  which  will  assuredly 
yield  returns  in  the  revival  of  trade. 
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But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  money  invested  in  this  national 
tindertaking  need,  exoept  in  some  few  instances,  be  subscribed  by  the 
British  tax-payer.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  rightly, 
it  is  that  in  every  possible  case  the  Oovemment  shall  invite  the  co- 
operation of  private  capital  in  the  development  of  our  Colonial  pos- 
sessions, by  granting  such  concessions  and  facilities  to  companies  or 
individuals  as  may  induce  them  to  employ  their  capital  in  throwing 
open  our  own  possessions  to  British  trade  instead  of  investing  it  in 
foreign  securities,  or  enterprise  in  foreign  lands.  This  is  an  essential 
and  vital  part  of  the  new  scheme  of  Colonial  development,  and  one 
which,  I  think,  has  been  somewhat  lost  sight  of  by  the  press. 

Simultaneously  with  the  impulse  towards  expansion  came  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  opening  up  of  Africa.    And  so  it  was 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  embarked  on  a  rivalry  in  that  continent, 
and  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world  became  focussed  on  its 
hitherto  little-known  tracts,  and  in  this  rivalry  for  African  Empire, 
promoted  by  commercial  competition,  some  questions  of  a  different 
nature  came  to  the  surface.    The  white  races  had  overflowed  into 
Africa  for  their  own  purposes  and  for  their  own  gain,  but  the  con- 
science of  the  civilised  world  found  itself  confronted  with  some 
problems  not  wholly  or  even  primarily  commercial.    The  first  of 
these  was  the  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  partition  of  Africa,  the  seventeen  civilised  Powers  of  the  world 
met  in  conference  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  to  discuss 
an  object  wholly  unconnected  with  their  own  immediate  advantage, 
prompted  solely  by  the  common  bond  of  htmianity.    It  was  a  novel 
and  a  grand  experiment,  and  it  stands  to  the  credit  of  England  that 
the  Conference  assembled  at  the  instance  of  our  Queen.    Put  in  a 
nutshell,  its  conclusions  were  that  the  era  for  suppression  by  force 
at  sea  alone  had  passed  with  the  appropriation  of  Africa  by  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  that  upon  each  nation  now  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coping  with  the  evil  in  its  own  protectorates,  and 
that  this  could  best  be  done  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  to 
natives,  and  by  rapidly  opening  up  their  territories  to  civilisation  by 
facilitating  communication  by  steam  on  land  and  water,  and  by 
establishing  effective  administration.     Great  Britain,  who  had  led 
the  way  in  this  Conference,  has  not  been  behindhand  in  giving 
effect  to  its  conclusions.     Railway  extension  has  been  rapid  in 
South  Africa  aided  by  Imperial  funds.    Railways  are  projected  in 
Nyasaland,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  Lagos  Colony, 
and  at  last  va  British  East  Africa.    Effective  administration  in  the 
form  of  direct  protectorates  has  been  declared  over  Nyasaland,  over 
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Uganda,  and  over  all  British  East  Africa.  Gunboats  have  been 
placed  (at  Imperial  cost)  on  Lake  Njasa  and  a  steamer  will  soon  be 
on  Lake  Victoria. 

One  thing,  and  but  one,  in  my  opinion  remains,  and  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  success  of  our  latest  possessions,  for  upon  its 
determination  will  largely  depend  the  labour  market  of  the  future. 
The  one  thing  needful  is  that  in  no  British  protectorate  should  the 
status  of  slavery  be  recognised  at  law.  The  total  abolition  of 
domestic  slavery  in  countries  as  yet  but  very  partially  brought  under 
even  the  rudest  form  of  administration  is  merely  a  **  counsel  of  per- 
fection," unattainable  even  if  desirable.  In  Mohammedan  countries 
such  as  Zanzibar,  such  sudden  and  forcible  emancipation  would,  in 
my  opinion,  inflict  much  suffering  on  the  majority  of  slaves;  in 
some  other  countries,  such  as  Somaliland,  and  some  parts  of  Nyasa- 
land  we  simply  have  not  the  power  to  do  it.  But  in  all  we  have 
the  power  to  declare  its  non-recognition  by  law  whether  in  British 
courts  (and  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  a  status  is  the  fundamental 
principle  which  underlies  half  the  work  in  the  British  courts  in 
Zanzibar)  or  in  native  courts  under  our  control.  This  has  been 
done  in  India  and  in  Cyprus,  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  Colonies, 
and  in  Nyasaland,  in  each  case  with  beneficial  results.  Under  this 
plan,  freedom  is  obtainable  by  such  slaves  as  desire  it,  and  a  free 
labour  market  is  created,  for  slave  labour  and  free  labour  can  never 
exist  side  by  side.  No  man  has  done  more  to  check  slavery  than 
the  present  Prime  Minister.  It  was  under  his  last  Government 
that  the  Brussels  Conference  assembled,  it  was  he  who  placed  the 
gunboats  on  Nyasa.  No  man  since  the  time  of  Wilberforce  has 
raised  his  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  such  unswerving  de- 
nunciation of  slavery  as  the  present  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Under  these  auspices  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  great  step, 
recommended  alike  by  its  feasibility,  its  humanity,  and  its  practical 
utility,  will  be  achieved  in  the  proper  time. 

Another  such  question — one  still  more  closely  connected  with 
the  development  of  British  trade  and  influence  in  Africa — presents 
itself  in  the  subject  of  the  Hquor  trafi&c  with  the  native  races. 
Much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  projected  railway  development  on  the 
West  Coast  will  (unless  steps  are  taken  to  control  and  check  the  evil) 
enormously  extend  the  area  to  which  these  poisonous  spirits  are 
supplied.  The  traffic  is  one  which  is  suicidal  to  our  own  interests, 
for  instead  of  exporting  to  Africa  the  hardware,  cottons,  &c.  (which 
are  in  great  demand),  made  in  our  own  manufacturing  centres,  we 
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forego  oar  own  advantage  in  favoar  of  the  gin  and  ram;. of  whioh 
only  a  small  fraction  is  made  in  England,  and  flood  our  Colonies 
with  the  products  of  foreign  markets.  All  writers  are,  moreover, 
agreed  that  this  poisonous  liquor  demoralises  the  native  races. 
Other  questions  there  are  in  abundance  on  which  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear  the  views  of  those  speakers  who  intend  to  tak6 
part  in  the  discussion  to  which  tills  paper  is  intended  merely  aff  a 
prelude,  but  in  order  that  that  discussion  may  not  be  curtailed, 
time  forbids  my  dwelling  upon  them  at  any  length. 

Such  a  question  is  that  of  native  taxation.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  least  difficult  method  of  collecting  such  revenue 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  Having  selected  a  village  chief, 
and  ascertained  how  many  small  coteries  of  native  huts  recognised 
his  authority,  I  would  levy  upon  this  community  through  the 
chief  a  certain  monthly  impost,  assessed  partly  on  its  numerical 
strength  or  the  number  of  huts,  partly  on  the  area  of  land 
assigned  to  it.  The  tax  should  be  subject  to  yearly  revision. 
This  plan  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Wa-Elgeyo  and 
Wa-Eamasia  tribes,  whose  huts  are  dotted  about  singly  or  in 
couples  over  the  hill-sides,  often  at  great  intervals,  or  to  the 
more  densely  populated  districts  of  Eikuyu,  Ukamba,  and  Eavi- 
rondo,  and  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  settled  and  wholly 
savage  agricultural  tribes  of  East  Africa.  For  the  nomad  pas^ 
toral  tribes,  like  the  Masai  and  Wahuma,  the  tax  would  take 
the  form  of  a  monthly  payment  of  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  at  first  to  assess  this  payment. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  former  it  could  be  levied  on  the  villages 
or  encampments  of  the  El-moruu,  or  old  and  married  men, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  upon  the  more  or  less  established 
villages  which  these  cattle-tribes  (unlike  the  Masai)  maintain. 
Gradually  as  raiding  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  sections  of 
these  tribes  became  located  in  well-defined  grazing  limits,  the 
difficulty  would  disappear.  In  Uganda  and  Usoga,  where  a  fully 
organised  system  of  chieftainships  and  sub-chieftainships  obtains 
(the  final  authority  in  the  former  country  being  vested  in  the 
king),  the  collection  of  the  tax  would  be  much  fekcilitated,  but  the 
unit  for  assessment  (viz.  the  village)  would  remain  as  before. 

Except  in  the  first  year  or  two,  among  the  nomad  pastoral  tribes 
only,  the  tax  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  paid  in  money,  not  in  kind. 
The  collection  of  revenue  in  kind  gives  scope  for  extortion  and  fraud 
on  the  part  of  minor  native  officials.  It  is  difficult  and  cumbrous, 
and  entails  the  extra  burden  upon  villages  situated  at  a  distance 
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from  the  administrative  headquarters  of  having  to  carry  heavy  pro- 
duce snch  as  sweet-potatoef^  or  bananas,  long  distances,  and  finally 
the  produce  itself  is  often  difficult  to  dispose  of,  subject  to  deteriora* 
tion,  and,  as  a  net  result,  brings  but  little  relief  to  the  finances 
of  the  administration.  Payment  in  specie,  on  the  other  hand, 
assists  materially  in  establishing  a  system  of  coinage.  If  all 
payment  for  labour  and  produce  is  made  in  coin,  while  facilities 
are  simultaneously  given  for  the  immediate  exchange  of  these 
coins  for  barter  goods  at  fixed  rates,  so  as  to  ensure  confidence, 
and  teach  the  native  the  invariable  market  value  of  the  money, 
a  large  amount  of  specie  would  come  into  circulation.  Those  who, 
coming  from  distant  villages,  had  not  yet  obtained  the  necessary 
coins  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  could  be  granted  &cilities  for 
the  sale  of  produce,  or  for  engaging  in  labour  to  meet  the  Go- 
vernment's demand,  and  they  would-  soon  find  out  for  themselves 
the  methods  which  would  involve  less  trouble  in  transport,  &c., 
while  by  selling  their  produce  in  an  open  market  all  discontent  as 
to  its  being  under- valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  or  of  petty 
extortion  would  be  prevented.  In  the  early  years  of  administration 
these  taxes  would  be  of  course  merely  nominal,  and  as  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  civilised  administration — in  security  and  in 
public  works — ^became  more  pronounced,  so  would  the  taxation 
become  somewhat  more  substantial,  though  in  my  view  it  should 
never  be  even  remotely  oppressive.  Its  advantages  might  indeed 
be  rather  indirectly  than  directly  helpful  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  by  bringing  the  officials  into  constant  contact  with  the 
people,  by  necessitating  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  size  and 
location  of  all  villages,  by  delegating  responsibility  to  recognised 
village  heads,  and  by  exacting  from  all  the  recognised  submis- 
sion to  the  constituted  authority,  and  inculcating  the  principle  that 
they  must  themselves  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Bule  under 
which  they  enjoy  security. 

Another  interesting  subject  is  the  acquisition  of  land  by  natives 
in  individual,  as  opposed  to  communal  or  tribal  tenure.  It  would 
appear  to  be  fair  and  just,  that  while  setting  aside  certain  areas  as 
native  reservations  to  be  held  in  tribal  tenure,  and  inalienable, 
individual  natives  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, holding  it  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  Europeans,  and 
subject  to  the  same  liabilities.  Time  forbids  my  discussing  further 
either  these  or  other  similar  problems  which  the  subject  of 
European  ^control  in  Africa  suggests. 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  if  I  add  a  few  words  regarding  the 
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suitability  of  East  Africa— the  country  I  know  best  in  Africa — for 
exploitation  by  Europeans,  because  it  is  to  that  country  that  our 
attention  is  naturally  directed  at  the  present  time,  since  it  is  about 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  great  national  undertaking  and  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  money  are  about  to  be  expended  in  railway  construction. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  country  (some  half  million  square 
miles)  consists  of  a  plateau  varying  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  in 
elevation  above  sea  level.  It  enjoys  therefore  a  delightful  climate, 
and  it  has  in  addition  a  good  rainfall,  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well- 
watered  and  well  timbered.  Speaking  in  1892  at  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  elsewhere  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  this  country 
when  its  fate  was  in  the  balance,  the  temptation  was  great  to  describe 
its  advantages  in  glowing  terms.  But  I  feared  to  pronounce  too 
favourably  on  its  then  little-known  capabihties  and  climate ;  those, 
however,  who  have  followed  me  in  an  official  position — Sir  Gerald " 
Portal  and  Sir  Henry  Colvile — have  spoken  in  terms  out  of  all  com- 
parison stronger  than  any  ever  used  by  myself,  in  the  official  reports 
and  the  volumes  they  have  published. 

The  former  states  it  in  unqualified  terms  as  his  opinion  that 
Eikuyu,  Masailand,  and  Mau  are  adapted  for  European  colonisation, 
while  Colonel  Colvile  goes  further  and  describes  these  countries  as 
"  an  earthly  paradise,"  and  includes  the  high-lands  of  Singo  (in 
Uganda)  and  the  country  of  Torn  and  Ruwenzori  in  the  further  west 
as  also  fully  adapted  for  colonisation  by  the  white  races.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  many  sheets  with  the  enthusiastic  references  of  these 
writers,  as  well  as  of  other  credible  and  presumably  impartial 
witnesses,  such  as  Bishop  Tucker  and  others.  Portal,  I  may  remark 
in  passing,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  views  as  regards  the  lai:ge 
amount  of  native  labour  available  in  the  future,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  East  African  native  to  work. 

These  views  as  regards  possibilities  of  colonisation  were  endorsed 
by  Sir  John  Kirk  at  the  Geographical  Congress,  with  the  reservation 
that  our  statistical  knowledge  of  the  temperature,  rainflEdl,  &c.,  were 
at  present  too  meagre  to  admit  of  very  positive  assertions.  He  based 
his  conclusions  on  such  scientific  data  as  had  already  been  acquired, 
more  especially  on  the  proportion  of  humidity  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  He  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  elevated  plateaux 
suitable  to  European  life  were  continuous  and  of  great  extent,  not 
separated  from  each  other  by  malarial  tracts,  and  that  they  would  be 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  railway  by  means  of  which  the  less 
healthy  coast  zone  could  be  rapidly  traversed.  [On  this  last  point  I 
have  never  ceased  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  myself.]     Such  local  and 
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expert  evidence  we  most  accept  as  final.  While  personally  agreeing 
with  Sir  John  Eirk*s  verdict,  I  think  that  it  is  premature  to  discuss 
the  question  of  colonisation  properly  so  called.  To  my  mind  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  between  Euro- 
pean colonisation  and  European  settlement.  The  latter  must  precede 
the  former,  and  it  is  therefore  with  it  that  we  have  at  present  to  deal. 
By  "  settlement,"  I  mean  the  location  of  pioneers  such  as  I  have 
described  as  being  of  ''  the  right  sort,"  men  like  Mr.  John  Buchanan 
and  his  brothers  in  Nyasaland,  whose  example  has  produced  a  host  of 
imitators,  until  we  find  to  day  a  native  chief  owning  and  working  a 
coffee  plantation  and  adopting  the  white  man's  methods. 

One  word  regarding  the  nature  of  African  exports,  and  I  will  no 
longer  trespass  on  your  patience.  In  East  Africa,  as  I  have  already 
inferred,  the  commercial  staples  will  probably  consist,  as  they  now 
do  in  Nyasaland,  of  introduced  products  such  as  coffee,  tobacco, 
superior  kinds  of  rubber,  cotton,  and  fibres,  &c.  All  these  are  at 
present  indigenous  but  of  inferior  quality.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  indigenous  products,  such  as  ivory,  rubber,  various  gums  and 
drugs,  gum-copal,  and  copra,  &c.,  which  are  of  considerable  export 
value.  But  if  Nyasaland  may  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  and  if  coffee 
should  prove  as  remunerative  in  East  Africa  as  it  has  proved  in 
that  country,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  become  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  staples  of  the  country.  Its  prospects  would 
appear  encouraging,  for  the  railway  will  afford  an  even  cheaper 
means  of  transport  than  obtains  in  Nyasaland ;  the  soil  is  probably 
more  fertile,  the  elevation  and  rainfall  sufficient,  and  the  chances  of 
coffee  disease,  which  has  been  singularly  absent  in  Nyasaland,  are 
no  greater  in  the  one  protectorate  than  in  the  other.  Coffee  has 
moreover  the  advantage  of  being  unaffected  by  the  locust  pest,  for 
these  insects  will  not  touch  the  shrub,  and  indeed  are,  to  a  small 
extent,  even  beneficial  by  devouring  the  weeds  in  the  plantations. 
Another  introduced  product  which  haa  established  itself  as  a  com- 
mercial staple  in  East  Africa  is  the  clove.  Zanzibar  has  obtained  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  this  article,  and  the  yearly 
exports  from  this  little  island  are  valued  at  about  £188,579.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  assume  that  whatever  the  value  of 
its  indigenous  products,  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be 
wholly  independent  of  them,  and  will  rely  upon  such  new  staples  as 
coffee,  cloves,  cotton,  tobacco,  beet,  jute,  cocoa,  or  other  articles  of 
high  export  value  as  may  be  found  most  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  therefore  most  remunerative.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  infant  protectorate  should  be  nursed  by  the  methods  I  have 
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indicated  under  a  paternal  government  for  a  period  of  tliree  or  four 
years,  until  the  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
plantations  have  begun  to  yield  returns.  Government  has  already 
undertaken  the  necessary  railway  for  transport,  and  if  only  such 
settlers  are  encouraged  as  will  bring  a  little  capital,  and  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  perseverance,  into  their  ventures,  I  look  forward 
to  the  not  distant  day  when  British  East  Africa  will  pay  its  own 
way,  and  afford  a  new  and  great  field  for  the  industry  of  the  people 
of  these  islands. 

/  In '  West  Africa  the  methods  of  progress  and  development  are 
different.  There  the  oil-palm  grows  luxuriantly  over  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  country  up  to  the  eighth  degree  of  latitude,  and  its 
nuts  are  gathered  and  crushed  by  the  natives,  and  the  oil  ex- 
ported in  vast  quantities.  This  constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country,  reinforced  by  an  abundance  of  excellent  rubber, 
and  the  "butter"  of  the  shea  tree.  Our  possessions  on  this 
coast  are  among  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  world, 
but  it  is  simply  marvellous  how  little  has  been  done  to  exploit  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  chief  desiderata  are  railway  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  and  between  the  ports  on  this  surf-beaten 
coast ;  the  substitution  of  our  own  manufactures  for  the  present 
demoralising  traflSc  in  foreign  liquor ;  the  formation  of  up-country 
stations  away  from  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  coast  zone ;  and 
lastly,  the  importation  of  machinery  for  the  crushing  of  the  oil- 
nut,  and  for  mining  and  other  purposes.  It  seems  incredible, 
but  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  native  cloth  spun  by  hand 
in  the  most  primitive  loom  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  competes  suc- 
cessfully in  the  market  with  Manchester  cottons.  The  reason  is 
that  the  import  of  cloth — superseded  by  liquor — is  comparatively  so 
small,  and  is  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  such  inferior  qualities,  that  the 
hand-made  native  cloths  hold  their  own  in  the  market.  Thus, 
instead  of  drawing  upon  this  great  reserve  for  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  improved  cotton  (besides  large  untapped  supplies  of  oil, 
rubber,  &c.),  and  paying  for  it  with  the  manufewtured  cloths  pro- 
duced at  so  little  cost  by  our  modem  appliances  and  machinery,  we 
are  content  to  forego  a  great  portion  of  the  available  exports  by 
limiting  our  imports  of  cloth  stuffs  to  a  point  far  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  people,  and  substituting  for  it  a  foreign  made  liquor 
to  the  demoralisation  of  our  protected  subjects  and  the  detriment 
of  our  own  trade.  It  is  but  just  that  I  should  add  in  respect  of  this 
liquor  traffic  that  the  Boyal  Niger  Company  have  consistently  and 
strenuously  set  their  face  againt  it.    In  nineteen-twentieths  of  their 
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ierritoxies  liquor  is  prohibited  enidrely,  while  in  the  remaming 
twentieth  the  traffic  has  been  redooed  enormously. 
.  I  will  quote  one  other  instance  of  the  apathy  which  has  marked 
our  dealings  with  this  coast.  A  network  of  rivers  and  creeks  inter- 
sect the  coast-zone  like  the  veins  of  a  skeleton  leaf.  These  would 
seem  to  offer  conditions  for  rice  cultivation  not  dissimilar  to  those 
which  have  made  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  supply  of  this  grain  to  the  world.  Yet,  so  far  from 
attempting  its  cultivation  even  for  local  needs,  rice  is  shipped  to-day 
from  Bangoon  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  food  of  coolies 
employed  in  European  service.  Or,  to  take  another  instance,  I  was 
in&nnned,  on  what  I  am  bound  to  consider  the  very  best  authority, 
that  the  rock  which,  running  along  the  surface,  forms  the  nudn 
street  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  towns  on  the  sea-shore  of  one 
of  our  West  Coast  Colonies,  is  itself  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing 
reefs  in  Africa.  It  is,  of  course.  Crown  property.  Thus,  although 
these  Colonies  and  protectorates  already  yield  a  revenue  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  somewhat  cumbrous  and  expensive  form  of 
administration  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  are  capable  of 
paying  the  entire  cost  of  railway  construction,  &c.,  they  have  been, 
nevertheless,  for  many  years  undeveloped  estates  in  respect  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  potential  capacities.  The  minerals  of  this 
part  of  Africa  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected.  There 
is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  Hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  a 
hi^ly  auriferous  region,  while  silver  and  tin  have  been  also  found 
elsewhere.  The  natives  are  excessively  keen  traders,  and  some  of 
them,  like  the  great  Hausa  tribes,  are  comparatively  civilised. 

It  is  a  notable  defect  in  our  conduct  of  affairs  in  West  Africa 
that  the  study  of  the  native  languages  has  been  totally  neglected. 
A*  most  abominable  jargon  of  the  Chinese  pidgin-English  type  is 
in  use  between  the  Europeans  and  Europeanised  natives,  a  jargon 
almost  as  difficult  for  an  educated  Englishman  to  acquire  as  for  a 
native.  It  is,  indeed,  most  rare  to  meet  an  official,  of  however  long 
residence  on  the  coast,  who  knows  a  word  of  any  native  dialect.  A 
system  of  smaU  bonuses  for  passing  in  the  more  widely  spoken  and 
useful  languages,  such  as  Yoruba  and  Hausa,  would  doubtless  have 
the  same  useful  ^ect  that  it  has  had  in  India,  and  the  value  of  an 
officer  whose  duties  lie  in  the  interior  would  be  very  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  Invaluable  work  in  this  direction  is  being  done  by 
the  Hausa  Association,  to  whose  council  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  in  promoting  a  study  of  this  tongue,  which  is  the  lingua 
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franca  of  West  Central  Africa,  and  is  spoken  intennittently  by 
tribes  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Of  South  African  development  I  have  said  nothing,  for  it  depends 
mainly  on  the  out-put  of  gold,  and  there  is  no  one  I  presume  in  this 
room  who  knows  less  of  the  prospects  of  South  African  gold-mines 
than  I  do.  The  Cape  Colony  has  already  passed  into  the  category  of 
self-governing  dependencies,  in  which  such  social  and  economic 
problems  as  may  arise  are  dealt  with  by  the  local  legislature,  and 
with  such  this  paper  is  not  concerned.  The  disposal  of  such  ques- 
tions has  but  a  reflex  action  on  the  less  advanced  countries  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  question  of  Asiatic  immigration  in  Natal,  and 
the  difficulties  which  the  Glen-Grey  Act  (with  regard  to  native 
reservations  and  taxation)  is  designed  to  overcome,  are  subjects 
which  may  with  advantage  be  studied  in  the  initiation  of  our  rule 
in  countries  where  the  like  problems  will  assuredly  in  course  of  time 
present  themselves,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  argued  that 
the  Minister  of  State  who  has  traced  from  their  infancy  to  maturity 
such  possessions  as  the  Cape  and  Natal,  has  seen  where  mistakes 
have  been  made  and  how  in  future  they  may  be  avoided,  should 
be  the  Minister  who  should  deal  with  our  protectorates  throughout 
the  continent — so  to  speak  ab  ovo — once  they  have  emerged  from 
the  initial ''  sphere  of  influence  "  and  become  included  under  the 
administration  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  in  South  and  South  Central  Africa,  however,  large 
British  possessions  which  have  not  yet  attained  even  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  development,  such  as  Ngamiland  and  all  that  vast 
area  north  of  the  Zambesi  up  to  the  Lake  Tanganyika,  known  as 
North  Charterland.  To  these,  especially  to  the  latter — ^the  ques- 
tions I  have  very  briefly  alluded  to  apply,  for  it  has  yet  been  unin- 
vaded  by  white  settlers,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  ever 
will  be  found  suitable  for  colonisation  proper.  [It  is  possible  that 
before  long  I  may  find  myself  in  this  part  of  Africa — as  yet  wholly 
new  to  me — ^where  a  new  set  of  conditions  will  offer  a  new  field  for 
study  and  experience.]  In  Africa,  then,  in  brief  I  see  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  the  extension  of  British  industry  and  trade;  in  the 
East  by  judicious  European  settlement,  and  the  introduction  of 
commercial  staples  under  the  superintendence  of  a  man  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work ;  in  the  West,  by  the  more  thorough  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the  location  of  administra- 
tive centres  in  the  more  healthy  interior.  In  both  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  will  largely  depend  on  the  right  handling 
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of  those  side  qnestdons  which,  though  primarily  humanitarian,  are 
closely  connected  with  labour  supply  and  trade. 


Discussion. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanmore,  G.G.M.G.  :  I  have  been 
requested  to  commence  the  discussion,  and  as  one  who  has  long 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  British 
sphere  of  Africa  with  which  Captain  Lugard*s  name  is  more 
immediately  connected,  and  as  one  who  has  taken  a  part,  though  a 
modest  part,  in  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  subject,  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  As  Captain  Lugard  has  told  you, 
the  subject  of  British  influence  in  Africa  is  indeed  a  vast  one ; 
in  spealdng  on  it,  it  is  difiBcult  to  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to 
stop.  But  I  may  perhaps  note  some  of  the  salient  points  of  the 
paper  read,  as  a  preliminary  to  subsequent  discussion.  But  first, 
before  I  deal  with  the  lecture,  a  word  about  the  lecturer.  I  think 
those  of  you,  if  there  be  such  present,  who  have  not  previously  read 
what  Captain  Lugard  has  written  or  heard  what  he  has  had  to  say, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  paper  they  have  heard  this  evening, 
which  I  am  sure  they  will  all  admit  may  be  ranked  as  above  the 
average  of  such  productions.  They  will  also  have  felt  that  the 
reader  of  that  paper  is  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark.  You  may 
associate  a  long  time  with  Captain  Lugard  without  learning  from 
him  that  he  has  done  anything  remarkable  or  seen  anything  very 
strange.  It  would,  I  know,  be  most  distasteful  to  him  were  I  in 
his  presence  to  recall  to  your  notice  acts  of  his  which  are  known 
to  many,  or  refer  to  other  acts  perhaps  less  known  but  not  less 
striking.  I  will  only  say  that  before  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  any 
acquaintance  with  Captain  Lugard,  before  I  had  ever' seen  him, 
from  the  perusal  of  what  he  had  written  and  the  examination  of 
what  he  had  done  I  perceived  he  was  one  of  those  rare  men— there 
are  not  too  many  of  them — who  have  that  wonderful  power,  I  will 
not  say  of  holding  under  control  men  of  savage  or  semi-civilised 
races — for  that  may  be  done  by  force  and  harshness,  or  by 
diplomatic  persuasion  and  trickery — but  of  inspiring  such  men  to 
trust  him,  and  work  out  themselves  in  their  own  way  the  objects 
which  he  wishes  to  be  accomplished.  That  opinion,  which  I  formed 
of  your  lecturer  long  before  I  ever  made  his  acquaintance,  has  not 
been  changed,  but  strengthened  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
kno^g  him.    Passing  now  from  the  lecturer  to  the  lecture, 
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perhaps  the  most  startling  and  novel  suggestion  it  made  was  that 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  Btate  for  Africa.    Captain  Lugard  did  not 
suggest  that  was  to  be  immediately  done.    We  are  not  to  see  it  in 
the  Gazette  next  Friday,  but  merely  to  look  to  it  as  a  suggestion 
for  the  future.    No  doubt  it  is  a  highly  suggestive  proposal.    It 
brings  home  to  one  the  fact  that  not  impossibly — I  am  even 
sanguine  enough  to  say  probably  even  within  the  lives  of  some  of 
us — we  may  see  in  Africa  a  great  Empire  administered  by  Britain 
which  may  bear  some  comparison  to  the  great  Indian  Empire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean.    When  that  time  arrives,  undoubtedly 
it  will  not  only  merit  but  need  the  sole  attention  of  a  Minister  of 
State  just  as  India  does.    Meanwhile,  I  think  it  is  quite  right  that 
public  attention    should  be  directed  to  the  question  on  which 
Captain  Lugard  guardedly  but  distinctly  touched,  namely,  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  British  Protectorates  in  Africa.    Why, 
there  is  a  Protectorate — at  least  what  is  called  one — down  in 
Nyasaland,  which  I  defy  anyone  to  distinguish  from  a  Colony. 
There  is  no  sovereign  to  be  protected — there  are  not  even  organised 
tribal  governments  to  be  protected.  There  is  a  Commissioner  there 
who  makes  laws,  they  are  called  Begulations,  whereas  in  a  Colony 
they  would  be  called  Ordinances,  but  they  are  just  as  binding. 
That  Colony  is  under  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office.    On  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  which 
are  various  states  under  British  protection.    There,  in  each  of  those 
states,  there  is  a  very  real  Bajah  and  a  very  real  native  govern- 
ment, directed  by  a  British  Resident ;  but  those  Protectorates,  which 
are  ten  times  more  independent  than  Nyasaland,  are  under  the 
Colonial    Office.     States   which  are  still    states   and   are    only 
protected  are  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.    The 
Protectorate,  which  is  virtually  a  Colony,  is  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    It  is  enough  to  mention  so  strange  a 
position  of  things  to  show  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in 
it.    Another  salient  point  in  the  paper  was  what  Captain  Lugard 
said  about  the  policy  which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  present 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.    What  he  said  produced  a  cheer  from 
you,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  only  in  this  hall  but  in  every  Colony  of 
the  Empire,  and  not  only  in  every  Colony  of  the  Empire  but 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Empire,  that  that  feeling 
will  be  responded  to.    By  none  will  it  be  responded  to  more  heartily 
than  by  those  old  servants  of  the  Crown  who  have  laboured  wearily 
for  many  a  long  year  to  bring  about  such  a  consummation — who 
have  looked  forward  to  seeing  that  reaUsed  at  home  which  they  had 
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realised  themselyeBy  namely,  that  these  Colonies  were  in  the  nature 
of  ondeveloped  property,  which  possessed  almost  boundless 
resources,  only  waiting  for  aid,  only  waiting  for  capital  to  be 
employed,  but  who  were  always  damped  and  discouraged  by  the 
exceedingly  frigid  reception  which  such  views  met  with  at  home. 
I  will  only  add  one  point  to  what  Captain  Lugard  has  said  on  that 
subject.  He  has  said  that  these  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  about 
the  "  undeveloped  "  estate  of  the  Empire  have  had  a  great  effect.  I 
was  one  of  a  deputation  who  widted  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  last 
week  about  quite  other  subjects,  but  in  the  course  of  his  reply  he 
said  what  I  never  heard  in  Downing  Street  before,  and  what  I  am 
sure  most  of  those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  Downing  Street 
have  much  wished  to  hear  there.  He  said,  "  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  a  speedy 
decision  on  every  question  that  is  brought  before  him."  On  one 
point  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Captain  Lugard,  though 
I  agree  in  the  main.  I  agree  in  the  principle  that  for  native 
taxation  a  tax  in  money  is  ultimately  a  better  thing  than  a  tax 
in  kind;  but  I  cannot  think  with  him  that  a  year  or  two  is  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  such  a  change  to  be  brought  about.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  collection  of  a  tax  in  kind  opens  the  door  to 
much  abuse  on  the  part  of  native  officials  ;  but  has  he  considered, 
or  does  he  know,  what  are  the  abuses  to  which  a  too  sudden 
imposition  of  a  tax  in  money  leads  ?  I  know  and  have  seen  them. 
Of  course  if  a  money  tax  is  exacted  from  those  who  have  no  money, 
the  coin  required  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  article  of  merchandise. 
Taxpayers  must  produce  upon  a  certaui  day  a  certain  coin.  They 
have  no  means  of  getting  that  coin  except  at  such  a  rate  as  they 
may  purchase  it  at.  It  is  to  them  an  article  of  purchase,  and  I 
have  known  it  the  habitual  practice  of  traders  to  go  round  before 
the  tax  day  with  a  bag  of  shillings :  they  would  give  a  shilling  to 
the  native  to  pay  his  tax  with,  telling  him  that  he  would  have  to 
give  him,  the  trader,  for  his  kindness,  all  the  produce  of  a  certain 
kind — say  all  the  cocoanuts  he  might  have  in  the  next  year.  That 
was  the  practice  in  some  places  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  where 
the  shillings  were  habitually  sold  for — I  will  not  say  hundreds  of 
times  their  value,  but — thousands  of  times  their  value.  Therefore, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  collection  of  taxes  in  kind  does  produce 
abuse,  it  is  also  true  that,  if  forced  too  early,  the  collection  of  taxes 
in  money  will  produce  greater  and  more  serious  abuses.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  regard  to  what  Captain  Lugard  has  said  as  to  native 
land.    It  is  desirable  natives  should  learn  to  become  individual 
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possessors  of  land,  bat  the  right  of  individaal  ownership  involves 
the  individaal  right  of  alienation,  and  the  temptations  which  are 
put  in  the  way  of  natives  to  alienate  are  too  great  very  often  for 
them  to  resist.  They  will  sell  improvidently,  and  are  delighted 
with  the  £EU3ilities  which  mortgaging  affords  them  for  raising 
money.  Consequently  they  soon  lose  all  their  land.  Now,  among 
races  which  are  rapiiy  dying  out,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it 
morally,  it  is  of  no  great  practical  importance.  But  if  anything 
like  that  comes  to  pass  among  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  are 
exceedingly  prolific,  or  among  the  populations  of  Asia,  which  are 
not  decreasing,  you  will  come  in  time  to  have  a  large  proletariat 
population  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  which  once 
belonged  to  them  or  their  forefiathers,  and  who  will  then  form  a 
most  discontented,  troublesome,  and  dangerous  class  in  the 
community. 

Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  E.C.M.G.  (Niger  Coast  Protectorate) : 
The  Chairman  has  called  upon  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  and  as  I  am 
certain  95  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this  room  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  who  he  is,  I  will  tell  them.  I  was  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
as  Commissioner  to  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  I  may  as  well 
say  that  the  Protectorate  is  mainly  peopled  by  cannibals,  and  there- 
fore my  post  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  subject  that  has  occupied  the  press  and  the  platform 
for  some  little  time,  and  upon  which  Captain  Lugard  has  touched 
this  evening,  and  that  is  the  liquor  traffic.  There  are  other  ways 
of  looking  at  this  question  than  this  one.  In  this  morning's  Times 
extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Qovemor  of  Lagos  are  pub- 
lished. The  Times  says  that  on  the  subject  of  the  abuse  of  spirits 
by  the  native  population,  the  report  takes  the  usual  '*  official  atti- 
tude." I  am  afraid  my  few  remarks  will  also  partake  of  that  atti- 
tude. The  Governor  says  only  three  cases  of  drunkenness  are 
reported,  and  to  this  fact  the  following  comment  is  appended : — 
''  Considering  that  in  the  island  of  Lagos  alone  the  population  is 
over  88,000,  this  clearly  proves  that  drunkenness  in  this  part  of 
Africa  is  uncommon,  and  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  the 
contention  which  is  advanced  that  the  native  is  being  ruined  by 
what  is  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  heinous  gin  traffic ;  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  by  those  in  a  position  best  able  to  judge  by  long  resi- 
dence that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  a  natural  repugnance 
to  intemperance.''  In  my  little  army  are  some  450  men,  mostly 
Mahomedans,  and  I  can  say,  spetUdng  as  a  soldier,  that  the 
behaviour  of  these  men  is  excellent— that,  though  the  barracks  are 
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within  a  short  distance  of  three  native  towns,  drunkenness  is  rare 
and  military  offences  are  very  little  known.  They  come  from  the 
Yoruba  country,  at  the  back  of  Lagos,  which  is  stated  to  be  flooded 
with  gin,  and,  notwithstanding,  I  am  bound 'to  say  that  a  cleaner, 
smarter,  or  more  sober  body  of  native  soldiers  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  They  give  far  less  trouble,  so  fisur  as  drink  goes,  than  would 
a  body  of  Briti^  soldiers  in  similar  circumstances.  I  cannot  speak 
of  other  parts  of  Africa,  though  I  have  been  over  one  or  two  of 
them ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  with  some  little  authority.  There  are,  J  submit, 
worse  evils  in  the  world  than  drunkenness.  Some  of  these  have 
been  for  ages,  and  still  are,  customs  in  my  country — cannibalism, 
human  sacrifice,  ordeal  by  poison  (this  last  alone  claims  many  hundred 
victims  yearly),  killing  of  twins,  who  are  almost  always  destroyed 
and  the  mother  put  to  death.  There  are  inter-tribal  wars,  attended 
with  the  usual  horrors  of  killing  and  eating  ;  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  the  general  rule  that  might  is  right,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.  To  endeavour  to  make  head  against  these 
things  a  strong  and  independent  administration  is  necessary,  and  to 
maintain  that  administration  a  revenue  is  necessary.  If  you  could 
do  away  with  the  liquor  traffic  entirely — mind  you,  I  am  not  defend- 
ing the  traffic  for  one  moment— if  you  could  give  the  traffic  up 
entirely,  and  get  a  sufficient  revenue  from  any  other  source,  I  for 
one  would  be  exceedingly  glad.  This  much  to  be  desired  end  is, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  at  present,  I  regret  to  say,  impossible.  Now 
this  is  a  subject  that  touches  ourselves.  It  has  been  stated  the 
account  of  drunkenness  in  these  regions  is  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  AMcan  for  sobriety  compares  favourably  with  his  white 
brother.  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right,  but  if  anybody  says  that 
is  not  the  case  I  beg  strongly  to  differ.  For  the  first  three  days 
after  my  return  I  saw  more  disgraceful  scenes  and  more  drunken- 
ness than  I  saw  in  the  thirteen  years  I  was  in  Africa.  Another 
point.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  export  of  palm  oil,  which 
is  the  staple  and,  I  regret  to  say,  at  present  the  only  export  in  the 
Protectorate,  is  a  trade  of  many  years'  standing — some  forty  years— 
and  that  the  import  of  gin  is  a  trade  of  some  considerable  antiquity. 
It  has  unfortunately  formed  the  staple  import  in  these  regions  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  To  endeavour  to  do  away  with  that  trade  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  defeat  the 
aims  of  the  philanthropically  inclined — in  fact,  the  aims  of  us  all, 
because,  for  myself,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  the  native  races.    What,  therefore,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  people 
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who  are  interested  is  this — ^by  all  means  do  away  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  but  do  away  with  it  g^ually  and  by  slow  degrees,  for  that, 
I  am  sure,  is  the  proper  way  of  setting  to  work. 

Colonel  F.  Cabdew,  C.M.G.,  Governor  of  Bierra  Leone :  I  agree 
with  much  that  has  fallen  from  the  lecturer,  to  whom  we  are  so 
much  indebted  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
many  interesting  subjects  contained  in  his  paper ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  in  which  I  do  not  quite  follow  him.  It  is  very 
possible,  I  admit,  that  we  may  have  a  Secretary  for  Africa,  but  to 
work  our  African  possessions  as  one  indivisible  whole,  on  a  common 
financial  basis,  and  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  our  Indian  Empire 
would  be  a  course  attended  with  many  practical  difficulties.  In 
India  there  is  a  common  fiscal  basis ;  the  provinces  are  under  one 
central  Government ;  they  are,  moreover,  contiguous  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  free  and  rapid  inter-communication  between  them.  In 
A£rica  it  is  very  difierent.  There  our  Colonies  and  Protectorates  are 
separated  by  extensive  territories  in  the  occupation  of  foreign 
Powers,  and  therefore  we  cannot  have  the  same  facilities  for 
inter-communication  as  exist  in  India,  nor  can  there  be  a  common 
fiscal  basis,  for  the  customs  duties  of  each  Colony  have  to  be 
arranged  according  to  the  conditions  which  surround  it,  and  the 
tariffs  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  lecturer  has  said  that  in 
India  the  revenues  are  apportioned  according  to  the  respective  needs 
of  the  provinces,  and  suggested  that  a  similar  course  might  be  adopted 
for  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  Africa ;  but  to  take  from  the 
funds  of  one  Colony  to  pay  another  would  be  most  unpopular  and 
unjust  to  the  Colony  thus  deprived.  I  consider  it  should  always  be 
a  governing  principle  that  the  revenues  of  a  State  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  that  State ;  and  though 
some  of  our  Colonies  may  be  rich  in  resources  and  have  overflowing 
exchequers,  the  time  is  coming  when,  I  think,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  need  all  the  funds  they  possess  for  the  development  of  their 
respective  hinterlands.  The  lecturer  touched  upon  the  labour 
question,  and  that  is  a  serious  one  on  the  West  Coast.  Labour  there 
is  expensive,  relatively  speaking.  In  Freetown  a  labourer  gets  Is. 
a  day  or  205.  a  month,  some  may  be  got  at  155.  a  month,  but  that 
is  about  the  lowest.  For  instance,  labourers  for  the  Congo  are 
engaged  for  £1  a  month,  and  I  believe  are  fed  besides.  Not  only  is 
labour  relatively  expensive,  but  the  native  trader  expects  high  profits ; 
the  consequence  is  that  many  natural  products  formerly  largely 
exported  cannot  compete  with  similar'articles  produced  by  cheaper 
labour  elsewhere.    For  instance,  ground  nuts,  in  which  there  used 
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to  be  an  extensive  trade  on  the  West  Coast,  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  exported  in  consequence  of  the  rivabry  of  India.  Sierra  Leone 
rice,  which  is  the  most  nutritious  in  the  world,  and  which  has  been 
increasingly  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mangrove  swamps, 
cannot  compete  with  Indian  rice  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
labour  and  the  high  profits  traders  desire.  The  slave  traffic,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  has  ceased  in  all  the  West  Coast  Colonies,  and  there  is 
no  recognition  by  law  of  rights  in  slaves.  To  declare  a  general  act 
of  manumission  would,  I  think,  be  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  and 
would  entail  considerable  injustice  and  suffering,  both  to  masters 
and  slaves ;  but  with  the  prohibition  of  the  bartering,  selling,  and 
transCdrring  of  slaves,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  before  long  die  out  of  itself.  As  to  the  liquor  traffic,  I 
can  fully  endorse  all  the  lecturer  has  said  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes.  Unfortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  West 
Coast  Colonies  is  derived  from  duties  on  spirits ;  in  Sierra  Leone 
one  third  of  the  revenue  is  so  derived.  If  no  foreign  Colonies 
existed  beside  ours,  and  if  there  were  therefore  no  competition,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  gradually  raise  the  duty  on  spirits  till 
at  last  they  became  actually  prohibitive  to  the  native,  and  this  could 
probably  be  effected  without  loss  to  the  Qovemment  if  in  the  mean- 
time stimulus  were  given  to  trade  in  other  articles  of  commerce ;  but 
our  Colonies  have  side  by  side  with  them  those  of  France,  Germany, 
&o.,  and  it  appears  to  me  quite  impracticable  except  by  concerted 
action  with  these  Powers  to  effect  the  total  abolition  of  the  traffic.  I 
believe  our  Qovemment  is  already  engaged  in  trying  to  effect  this 
object,  and  as  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  take  the  initiative 
amongst  the  Powers  in  putting  down  the  slave  traffic,  so  she  now 
holds  the  same  honourable  position  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  I  have  conversed  with  many  merchants  on  this 
subject.  They  do  not  care  for  liquor  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  more  or  less  an  unremunerative  one  to  the  British  merchants, 
and,  as  Captain  Lugard  has  said,  the  money  realised  goes  largely  into 
the  pockets  of  foreigners.  It  is  an  article,  I  suppose,  that  engages^ 
relatively  speaking,  fewer  men  in  its  manufacture  and  manipulation 
than  other  articles,  such  as  hardware,  furniture,  and  clothing,  and  I 
feel  convinced,  if  you  would  take  away  from  the  natives  the  liquor, 
other  wants  would  be  created  and  they  would  purchase  other  articles 
which  would  be  far  more  remunerative  to  the  British  merchant. 
With  regard  to  native  taxation,  the  system  suggested  by  Captain 
Lugard  may  possibly  be  best  for  East  Africa,  but  from  an 
abstract  point  of  view  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  poll  tax  seems  to 
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me  oppressive  and  unequal.  If  collected  by  the  chiefs  it  is  essen- 
tially so,  and  if  by  the  Government  it  would  still  bear  the  character, 
though  perhaps  to  a  less  degree.  Imposts  on  land  are  preferable 
but  the  adjustment  would  be  an  expensive  process,  as  the  land  would 
have  to  be  surveyed,  however  roughly,  and  this  would  require  a  staff 
of  surveyors.  I  am  inclined  to  favour  an  annual  house  or  hut  tax, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  applicable  to  most  parts  of  Africa.  It  works 
well  in  Zululand  and  Natal.  When  first  introduced  in  Zululand, 
the  natives  for  the  first  two  years  or  so  were  allowed  to  pay  in  kind, 
and  the  result  was  not  such  as  Lord  Stanmore  experienced  in 
other  places,  for  very  soon  the  natives  were  able  to  pay  in  coin. 
The  young  men  would  go  to  Natal  and  the  gold-fields  and  work  for 
the  money.  "With  regard  to  the  liability  of  natives,  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  coins,  being  imposed  on  by  Europeans,  I 
may  mention  that  the  florin  was  known  in  Zululand  under  the 
name  of  '^  Scotchman,''  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its  having  been  passed  on 
the  Zulus  as  a  half-crown.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  such  glowing 
accounts  of  the  salubrity  and  fertility  of  the  Highlands  of  East 
Africa.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  to  me  only  yesterday  by  a 
broker  in  a  large  way  in  the  City,  who  said  that  Arabian  coffee  grown 
in  the  Highlands  of  Shiri  could  compete  with  the  finest  coffee  in  the 
world.  But  I  may  mention  that,  though  we  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
coffee  producers  in  the  world,  the  work  of  the  preparation  of  coffee 
for  the  market  will  pass  away  from  us  unless  we  look  out.  In  Hamburg 
I  am  informed  that  large  coffee  mills  have  recently  been  set  up  that 
far  exceed  in  capacity  anything  we  have,  and  if  this  is  the  case  a 
large  proportion  of  the  coffee  must  be  drawn  to  that  port.  As  regards 
European  settlement  or  colonisation,  this  is  not  possible  for  West 
Africa,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  notwithstanding  that 
there  is  elevated  ground  in  the  interior,  rising  to  5,000  and  6,000  feet ; 
but  when  the  time  comes  for  settling  up  the  hinterlands  of  the  West 
Coast  Colonies  there  will  not  be  wanting  negro  settlers  from  Sierra 
Leone,  the  West  Indies,  and  even  the  United  States.  Intelligent  negro 
immigrants  of  the  farmer  and  artisan  classes  would  be  well  adapted 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  interior  countries  and  spreading 
civilisation  amongst  the  aborigines.  As  regards  native  industries, 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  native-made  cloth,  a  large  quantity 
of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  coast ;  but  I  think  that  is  owing  to  its 
inherent  good  qualities  and  suitability  to  the  climate.  Of  course 
the  great  staple  products  of  West  Africa  are  palm  nuts  and  oil. 
Captain  Lugard  says  great  need  exists  for  machinery  to  crush  the 
nuts.    At  present,  in  the  interior,  the  nuts  are  cracked  one  by  one  on 
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a  flat  stone  with  another  in  the  hand.  The  process  is  very  laborious 
and  tedious,  and  it  takes  a  woman  the  whole  day  to  fill  with  kernels 
an  empty  gin  box ;  but  the  machinery  should  not  be  of  a  bulky  nature, 
bat  small,  so  as  to  be  easily  transported  and  worked  by  hand.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport,  bulky  machhies  can  only 
be  set  up  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  only  one  which  I  believe  is  in  use 
on  the  West  Coast  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient nuts  for  it  to  crack,  owing  to  want  of  fekcilities  for  transport ;  so 
efforts  should  be  made  to  introduce  light  hand  machines  into 
the  country,  machines  which  would  crack  the  nuts,  say,  ten  or  a 
dozen  times  faster  than  is  done  under  the  present  system ; 
and  if  at  the  same  time  such  a  machine  could  be  made  so 
as  to  separate  nuts  from  the  kernels  in  the  process,  I  am  convinced 
the  inventor  would  quickly  make  his  fortune.  There  is  one 
agency  which  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Possessions.  That  is  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
missionaries — of  such  men  as  Livingstone  and  Mofifiatt.  I  put  aside 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  such  work,  and  am  looking  merely  at  its 
economic  advantages  to  a  State.  Missionaries  are  usually  active 
agents  in  teaching  industrial  work  amongst  the  natives,  and  creating 
within  them  new  habits  and  desires,  all  of  which  tend  to  the  increase 
of  commerce.  In  the  missionary  enterprises  of  to-day  the  necessity 
of  teaching  the  native  some  industry  whereby  he  can  obtain  his 
livelihood  after  conversion  is  more  and  more  recognised.  Far  in  the 
interior  of  Sierra  Leone  some  American  missionaries  are  doing  a 
most  useful  work  in  opening  up  the  country  to  trade.  They  are 
giving  many  of  the  aborigines  industrial  training  and  teaching  them 
a  bettersystem  of  husbandry.  I  feel  convinced  that  that  Qovem- 
ment  is  wise  that  will  foster  and  encourage  missionary  efforts  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  the  spiritual  advantages,  but  also  the  temporal. 
Mr.  Rhodes  gave  free  access  to  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
into  Mashonaland  when  that  country  was  first  taken  over  by  the 
Chartered  Company,  and  thereby  I  consider  he  showed  his  wisdom 
and  statesmanship. 

Mr.  Geobge  S.  Mackenzie  :  The  speakers  who  so  far  have  taken 
part  in  this  discussion  are  all  officers  of  the  Government  who  have 
held  or  now  hold  office  under  the  Colonial  Office.  I  speak  as  a 
merchant  who  has  no  connection  with  any  Government  depart- 
ment. A9  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Colonial  Office,  I 
will  at  this  late  hour  confine  a  few  brief  remarks  to  my  experience 
of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  time  I  was  connected  with  the 
British  East  A&ica  Company.     My  remarks  will  refer  to  British 
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East  Africa  exolusiyely,  being  the  only  portion  of  Africa  I  am  per- 
sonally acquainted  with.  I  refer  to  the  requirements  of  to-day  in 
that  Protectorate,  and  not  to  what  may  be  found  necessary  in  the  next 
generation,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  very  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  I  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  Captain 
Lugard  apparently  does  to  the  question  whether  the  affairs  of  our 
East  African  Protectorate  would  be  better  controlled  by  the 
Colonial  than  the  Foreign  Office.  Captain  Lugard,  no  doubt,  has  a 
wider  experience  of  Africa  than  I  possess ;  but,  with  all  due  deference 
to  him,  I  claim  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  negotiations  relating 
to  our  East  African  Protectorate  than  he  can.  Although  I  neither 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the  methods  adopted 
by  them  in  setting  aside  the  Chartered  Company,  still  I  am  bound 
to  say  there  never  was  any  apparent  desire  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the  territory 
that  had  been  at  any  time  occupied  by  the  British  East  Africa 
Company.  Even  if  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office  they  would 
not  and  could  not  have  done  better  as  regards  retention  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  difficulties  were  not  departmental,  but  arose  out  of  the 
subject  having  been  made  a  party  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  such  questions  could  be  placed  beyond  the  range  of 
party  politics  similar  inconveniences  would,  I  believe,  be  avoided, 
whether  they  were  handled  by  the  one  office  or  the  other.  Now,  as 
regards  the  establishment  of  an  African  Council,  one  might  as 
well  compare  the  crude  outlines  by  the  youngest  beginner  with  the 
finished  pictures  of  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  as  to  com- 
pare the  India  Council  with  that  of  the  proposed  Council  for 
Africa.  The  one  deals  with  a  country  of  ancient  civilisation  and  a 
perfect  organisation,  while  the  other  is  not  only  wholly  undeveloped, 
but  largely  unexplored.  In  Africa  I  maintain  the  changes  must  be  so 
rapid  and  so  great  that,  however  talented  and  experienced  an  officer 
may  be,  in  but  a  year  or  two  his  experiences  will  become  obsolete. 
To  establish  such  a  Council,  therefore,  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  local  executive  in  matters  of  detail,  would  in  my 
opinion  prove  absolutely  harmful.  Had  the  telegraph  existed  in 
the  days  of  Clive  and  the  other  great  statesmen  who  founded  our 
Indian  Empire,  the  India  of  to-day  would  certainly  not  be  what  it 
is.  In  Africa,  so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  reliable  local  officers  and  leave  them 
to  work  out  their  plans  in  their  own  way,  merely  defining  the 
general  policy  to  be  pursued  and  the  calls  that  may  be  made  by 
them  on  the  Imperial  Treasury.     The  graver  questions  that  claim 
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oonsideration  are :  how  to  jsecnre  these  new  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  our  home  manufacturers,  and  how  to  compete  successfully  with 
our  energetic  and  State  subsidised  foreign  rivals  ?  This,  I  believe, 
can  best  be  done  by  improving  our  means  of  transport,  by  solving 
the  difficulties  of  the  labour  question,  and  by  encouraging  British 
capitalists  to  exploit  and  develope  the  resources  of  the  country.  A 
railway  from  the  coast  to  the  Nile,  and  a  good  trunk  cart  road, 
intersecting  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  leading  to  the 
principal  harbours,  are  undoubtedly  a  first  necessity.  The  only 
revenue  at  present  available  on  the  East  Coast  is  that  derivable 
from  customs  duties,  which,  though  rapidly  growing,  are  in  the 
meantime  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  proper  administration. 
The  executive,  therefore,  unless  provided  with  the  means,  find 
themselves  unable  to  proceed  with  such  public  works  as  will  best 
insure  the  desired  development  of  the  territory.  A  modest  Zanzibar 
loan,  guaranteed  by  our  Government,  might  very  well  be  raised 
at  three  per  cent.,  and  the  money  be  at  disposal  of  the  local  execu- 
tive, when  they  can  show  to  the  satisfiMtion  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
cubital  will  be  applied  to  such  reproductive  works  as  wiU.  insure 
regular  payment  of  interest  and  a  sinking  fund  to  repay  the  princi- 
pal within  a  reasonable  time.  The  labour  question,  I  do  not  believe, 
can  ever  be  satisf^torily  settled  in  Zanzibar  so  long  as  the  status 
of  slavery  is  recognised  by  the  Government.  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  Captain  Lugard  said  regarding  sudden  and  wholesale  eman- 
cipation being  undesirable.  It  is  unnecessary.  The  application  of 
the  Act  applied  in  India  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  there  would 
work  similarly  in  Africa,  and  might,  I  am  convinced,  be  imme- 
diately applied  without  dislocating  the  labour  market.  These  are 
the  measures  of  assistance  we  ask  from  our  Government ;  but  there 
is  much  that  our  missionary  societies  and  manufacturers  can  do  to 
help  themselves  as  well  as  the  Administration.  The  missionaries, 
instead  of  confining  their  energies  to  teaching  the  natives  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  should  establish  industrial  centres, 
where  the  native  lads  would  be  taught  various  trades,  and  so 
become  useful  members  of  the  oonmiunity.  Our  manufacturers  have 
much  to  learn  from  our  intelligent  and  eager  foreign  competitors, 
who  make  a  close  study  of  the  native  requirements  and  adapt  their 
looms  to  the  special  markets  they  lay  themselves  out  to  capture. 
With  every  desire  to  foster  home  industries,  and  willing  tbough  I 
am  to  give  our  manufacturers  every  preference,  I  find  myself  fre- 
quently compelled  to  place  the  orders  of  my  firm  abroad,  because, 
after  sending  samples  to  Manchester  and  elsewliere,  I  am  informed 
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the  goods  are  of  foreign  make,  and  people  seem  unwilling  to  lay 
themselves  out  for  a  trade  which  has  not  as  yet  grown  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  attempt  at  once  to  secure  it.  These,  to  my  mind, 
are  questions  of  immediate  and  graver  importance  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  African  Council  in  Downing  Street,  subject  to  the 
control  either  of  the  Foreign  or  the  Colonial  Office. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Alldbidob  (District  Commissioner,  Sherbro) :  One 
of  the  great  advantages  which  attach  to  Fellowship  of  this  Insti- 
tute is  the  privilege  of  listening  to  papers  upon  subjects  of  vital  im- 
portance connected  with  the  advancement  of  our  Colonies,  brought 
forward  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  all,  by  men  who  have  gained 
practical  knowledge  from  personal  experience.  I  propose,  in  i^e 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  limit  my  remarks  to  one  of  the 
British  Possessions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  which  Caption 
Lugard  has  stated  to  be  "  among  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  world,"  adding  ''  that  it  is  simply  marvellous  how  little  has 
been  done  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  the  country."  The  West  African 
possession  to  which  I  now  invite  your  attention  is  that  part  of 
Sierra  Leone  known  as  the  Sherbro  district.  With  this  Colony  I 
have  been  connected  just  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and,  having 
travelled  over  its  entire  hinterland,  I  am  in  a  position  to  show 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  British  influence  during  late  years. 
In  the  first  instance  let  me  say  how  ardently  I  wish  that  I  could 
adequately  put  before  you  the  very  remarkable  transformation  that 
has  been  effected  by  the  Government  during  the  last  seven  years. 
Before  that  time  the  hinterland  was  entirely  unexplored  and  could 
not  with  safety  be  penetrated,  owing  to  the  native  feuds,  which 
were  in  reality  slave  raids,  that  were  carried  on  practically  without 
intermission,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 
This  disastrous  state  of  things  has  become,  I  am  happy  to  say,  a 
matter  of  ancient  history.  The  recent  interior  policy  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  so  efficiently  carried  out  has  entirely  put 
an  end  to  local  wars.  In  that  large  tract  of  country,  the  Sherbro, 
not  long  since  more  notorious  perhaps  than  any  other  for  slave 
raids  and  war  parties,  friendly  treaties  have  been  concluded  and 
maintained  with  all  the  paramount  chiefs  in  the  Upper  Mendi 
country,  the  remote  hinterland  of  the  Sherbro.  By  these  treaties 
the  chiefs  have  bound  themselves  to  cease  from  all  war  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influence,  and  have  undertaken  to  open  and  keep 
open  the  trunk  roads  into  the  furthest  interior,  thus  rendering  the 
country  safe  for  travelling  and  trade.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the 
chiefs  clearly  understand  the  obligations  which  they  have  taken 
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npon  themselves,  and  are  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  derive 
from  being  under  British  influenoei  and  these  chiefs  have  frequently 
requested  the  Government  to  station  frontier  police  "within  their 
districts  to  assist  in  maintaining  order.  The  Colony  is  therefore 
to-day  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  tranquillity,  and  the  people  have 
frequently  expressed  to  me  their  thanks  to  the  Qovemment  for  that 
feeling  of  security  to  life  and  property  which  they  now  for  the  first 
time  enjoy.  When  the  wars  were  going  on  they  never  knew  how 
soon  a  raid  would  take  place.  These  raids  would  drive  them  to 
seek  refuge  at  great  distances  from  their  homes,  so  that,  as  they 
said  then^selves,  they  did  not  care  to  cultivate  their  ground,  as  they 
never  knew  who  was  going  to  eat  their  crops.  They  now  feel  their 
ground  is  worth  their  attention  and  that  they  have  a  permanent 
location.  When  I  first  went  through  this  country  six  years  t^o,  on 
the  termination  of  the  last  big  war,  I  found  great  areas,  over  which 
the  war  had  spread,  devastated  and  depopulated.  Upon  my  visit 
in  December  last  no  signs  of  the  ravages  of  war  were  to  be  seen. 
The  country  was  thickly  populated;  the  people  who  had  been 
driven  away  had  returned,  and  many  strangers  had  come  with  them ; 
all  the  old  towns  had  been  rebuilt  and  several  new  ones  added.  I 
was  struck  by  the  great  amount  of  land  under  cultivation.  Bice, 
cassava,  guinea-corn  and  cus-cus,  which  are  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption  among  the  up-country  people,  were  then  ready  for 
harvesting.  This  profusion  was  a  sight  I  had  never  witnessed 
before,  and  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  famines  of  previous 
years.  On  my  remarking  on  the  very  abundant  harvest  the  people 
always  assured  me  that  this  year  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat.  I 
found  also  that  the  limits  of  trading  operations  had  considerably 
extended.  Some  of  the  chiefs  on  the  Upper  Eittan  river  informed 
me  that  I  should  be  much  surprised  as  I  proceeded  at  the  number 
of  traders  I  should  meet,  entrusted  with  "  big  money,"  that  is,  large 
stocks  of  merchandise,  even  in  small,  villages  where  trading  was 
formerly  unknown  and  indeed  impossible  before  Qovemmental 
intervention  and  protection.  The  trade,  with  the  exception  of 
foreign  spirits,  was  almost  entirely  in  British  goods.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  keen  trading  competition  was  being 
carried  on  within  fifty  miles  of  the  coast-line,  which,  for  reasons  I 
am  about  to  mention,  is  at  present  as  far  inland  as  British  trade 
can  penetrate.  The  Bherbro  district  is  by  far  the  most  productive 
part  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Its  wealth  of  natural  product 
is  enormous.  Its  great  staple  is  the  oil-palm,  which  here  flourishes 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance.    It  is  absolutely  indigenous,  demanding 
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no  care  from  man,  yet  it  never  fails  to  produce  its  two  crops  a  year. 
Other  natural  products  are  the  rubber  vine,  found  with  all  big 
vegetation  throughout  this  district,  and  the  cam-wood  tree,  here 
attaining  very  large  dimensions,  grows  in  abundance  throughout 
the  whole  of  Mendiland,  at  the  back  of  Sulima  and  Mano  Salija,  the 
limit  of  our  Colony  upon  the  coast-line.  One  great  barrier,  and  one 
alone,  prevents  the  utilisation  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  vast 
natund  resources  of  the  Sherbro  hinterland :  that  barrier  is  the 
difficulty  of  transport.  At  present  it  takes  at  least  thirty  men  to 
carry  down  a  ton  of  palm  kernels  to  the  nearest  trading  centre. 
The  value  of  this  ton  of  kernels  is  £8  in  barter.  The  expenses 
attending  the  transport  of  produce  are  very  heavy,  and  would  in 
themselves  prohibit  the  native  traders  from  extending  their  opera- 
tions farther  inland.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  produce  can 
only  be  worked  within  a  limited  area,  leaving  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  hinterland,  as  I  have  myself  frequently  seen,  absolutely 
untouched.  Sherbro  has  now  been  worked,  both  for  the  exportation 
of  its  own  produce  and  the  importation  of  European  merchandise, 
as  far  inland  as  the  primitive  means  of  transport  permit.  We  are 
in  fact  now  at  a  standstill ;  nor  can  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  until  railway  communication  is  established. 
Without  increased  facility  of  transport,  not  only  must  the  unworked 
products  of  the  country  continue  to  be  wasted,  but  fresh  markets 
(as  to  the  success  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  there 
a  railway)  must  remain  unopened  to  our  own  British  manufactures. 
With  a  railway,  markets  might  at  once  be  extended  to,  say, 
150  miles  from  the  coast.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  Sherbro,  if 
vigorously  worked,  would  prove  one  of  the  richest  places  on  the 
West  Coast.  It  is  eminently  popular  with  all  the  tribes;  it  is 
their  favourite  trading  centre.  There  must  be  some  hundreds  of 
Sierra  Leone  native  traders  at  work  within  the  district,  including 
numbers  of  women  who  travel  long  distances  to  collect  the 
kola  nut.  They  are  wonderfully  keen  traders,  always  ready  to 
push  forward  wherever  Government  has  rendered  trading  safe 
and  where  they  can  find  means  of  transport.  In  the  Sherbro 
district  alone  there  is  ample  scope  for  much  private  enterprise. 
As  regards  Captain  Lugard's  remarks  on  the  climate  of  the  hin- 
terland and  its  suitability  for  European  settlers,  such  altitudes  as 
those  he  has  mentioned  I  have  never  met  with  in  the  Sherbro  hin- 
terland, the  mountains  there  scarcely  exceeding  8,000  feet.  I  have, 
however,  always  found  that  my  own  health  greatly  improved  as  I 
left  the  malarious  coast-line  for  the  interior,  and  that  the  ftirther 
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inland  I  went  the  better  seemed  the  climate  and  the  healthier  the 
people.  It  is  greatly  due  to  the  exertions  of  H.E.  Colonel  Cardew, 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  during  his  lengthened  tours  throughout 
the  hinterland,  that  the  pacification  of  the  country  has  been 
attained,  and  the  Government  put  in  possession  of  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  During  his  administration  the  slave  trade 
has  become  practically  obsolete.  As  for  that  burning  question  of 
the  day,  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  native  races,  upon  which  I  will 
not  venture  to  state  my  own  opinion,  he  is  I  know,  giving  it 
earnest  consideration  which  we  hope  will  shed  fresh  light  on  this 
complex  problem,  and  assist  in  its  satisfactory  solution.  No  one 
interested  in  Colonial  a£Eiedrs  can,  I  am  satisfied,  have  read  the 
recent  utterances  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Mr  Chamberlain,  on  the  development  of  the  West  Coast 
of  AMca,  without  feeling  that  a  genuine  interest  has  at  last 
been  aroused  in  regard  to  our  long-neglected  West  African  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Fox-BouBNB :  I  do  not  propose  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  late  hour,  but  I  cannot  forbear  thanking  Captain 
Lugard  for  his  able  paper,  and  especially  for  his  statesmanlike, 
humane,  and  generous  remarks  on  the  native  liquor  question. 

The  Chairman  :  I  rise  not  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  but  to  say  how  greatly 
indebted  we  are  to  Captain  Lugard  for  the  exceedingly  able  and 
suggestive  paper  which  he  has  read  to  us.  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
listened  to  it  with  unabated  interest,  for  the  numerous  questions  and 
suggestions  which  it  disclosed  were  of  a  nature  to  attract  and  to 
keep  our  attention  throughout.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  at  this 
hour  to  attempt  to  begin  any  review  either  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper  or  of  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Stanmore  and  the  other 
gentleman  who  followed  him  in  the  discussion.  It  has  been, 
I  think,  an  interesting  discussion,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to 
all  those  who  were  good  enough  to  take  part  in  it  and  to 
favour  us  with  their  views  and  opinions  on  some,  at  all  events,  of 
the  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  paper.  But  there  is  no  time  for 
me  to  do  more  now  than  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Captain  Lugard  for  his  very  able  and  valuable  paper. 

Captain  Lugabd  :  I  thank  you  heartily  for  having  listened  to  me 
so  patiently,  and  I  thank  Lord  Stanmore  and  others  for  their  more 
than  kind  remarks  about  myself  and  the  paper  I  have  read.  At  so 
late  an  hour  I  dare  only  trespass  on  your  patience  with  the  very 
briefest  of  remai'ks  in  reply  to  some  of  the  speakers  who  have  joined 
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in  the  disoussion.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  an  African  depart- 
ment,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  was  a  forecast  of  the 
more  or  less  distant  future,  and  not  by  any  means  suggested  as 
being  immediately  feasible,  more  especially  as  regards  the  idea  of 
a  common  financial  basis  for  all  African  possessions,  of  which  no 
one  more  than  myself  sees  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  I 
did  not  suggest  a  Viceroy  for  Africa,  as  Colonel  Cardew  would  seem 
to  hint,  but  merely  a  segregation,  at  some  future  time,  into  a  new 
department  at  home  of  the  questions  at  present  dealt  with  by  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Offices,  nor  did  I  for  one  moment  suggest  an 
African  Council  such  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  assumes  I  advocated.  As 
regards  Sir  Claude  MacDonald*s  argument  that  to  check  such  abuses 
as  cannibalism,  &c.,  an  administration  is  necessary,  and  for  an  admin- 
istration a  revenue,  and  for  a  revenue  the  liquor  traffic,  I  would  urge 
that  in  a  British  Protectorate  it  is  right  that  the  British  Government 
should  deal  with  abuses,  as  may  be  feasible,  but  not  by  perpetuating 
one  abuse  to  put  down  others,  nor  do  I  admit  that  the  only  way  of 
raising  a  revenue  is  by  the  sale  of  spirits  :  on  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  this  traffic  tends  to  the  ultimate  stagnation  of  trade.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  asking  you  to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  for  taking  the  chair  to-night,  and 
I  greatly  regret  that  the  length  to  which  the  discussion  has  been 
protracted  has  prevented  us  from  hearing  the  remarks  which  he 
had  intended  to  make  on  the  subject  of  this  evening's  discussion. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1895,  at  4.80  p.m.,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan, 
Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the  Chair,  when  Mr.  W.  S. 
Sebright  Green  read  a  Paper  on 

COLONISATION,  AND  EXPANSION  OP  THE 
EMPIRE. 

[Abstract.*  ] 

The  object  of  my  paper  is  to  bring  forward  for  consideration  and 
discussion  the  question  of  How  the  Expansion  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Realm  of  Greater  Britain  can  be  utilised  as  a  field  for  labour 
for  such  of  our  surplus  population  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
without  proving  an  evil  to  our  Colonies  by  overstocking  the  labour 
market. 

The  question  of  finding  employment  for  our  ever-increasing 
population  is  one  that  demands  consideration,  more  and  more,  as 
the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  increase,  whilst  the  sources  of 
employment  which  formerly  sufficed  for  the  population  of  the 
United  Eingdon  do  not  increase  in  like  proportion. 

Agriculture,  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  was  the 
principal  source  of  employment  for  our  rural  population,  is  no 
longer  able  to  afford  scope  for  remunerative  labour  to  those  who  are 
seeking  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the  present  system, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  ever  again  be  made  to  yield  the 
threefold  income  which  it  did  fifty  years  ago. 

Rent  to  the  owner,  profit  to  the  tenant  farmer,  and  a  living 
wage  to  the  labourer  ure  relics  of  the  past,  except  in  rare  cases 
where  the  tenant  employing  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  able  to 
utilise  a  large  amount  of  labour. 

The  area  of  Great  Britain  is  not  large  enough  in  the  present 
time  to  provide  profitable  labour  for  its  inhabitants,  nor  can  we 
expect  that  more  thorough  cultivation  will  so  alter  this  state  of 
things  as  to  provide  new  fields  of  labour  copious  enough  to  give 
employment  to  the  whole  of  our  population  in  the  future. 

The  troubles  which  arise  from  thoughtless,  reckless  emigration 
to  places  where  there  is  no  actual  demand  for  labour  are  not  likely 
to  arise  from  colonisation  systematically  carried  out. 

Those  who  go  out  to  colonise — that  is,  to  bring  the  land  under 

*  A  oopy  of  the  paper  itself  is  pieserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference. 
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oultivation,  in  order  to  obtain  their  living  from  it — do  not  compete 
with  others  for  wages ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  producers ; 
and  if  they  do  not  in  all  cases  actually  assist  in  creating  a  larger 
demand  for  labour  to  till  the  soil,  they  do,  at  all  events,  become 
consumers  of  English  manufactured  goods,  and  provide  fresh 
markets  for  them. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  Colonies  and  who  know 
something  of  the  value  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  land,  idle  for 
want  of  culture,  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  believe  that 
systematic  colonisation  conducted  on  a  scale  worthy  of  this  great 
nation  is  one  means  of  giving  employment  to  our  surplus  popula- 
tion as  well  as  of  utilising  some  of  the  unemployed  capital  of  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  our  surplus  population  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation. 

One  of  my  suggestions  is  that  a  large  colonisation  society,  not 
carried  on  for  gain  or  profit,  might  be  established  for  the  promotion 
of  colonisation  and  the  settlement  of  £amilies  upon  good  land 
suitable  for  English  working  men  in  our  own  Colonies;  the 
purchase  of  land  for  settlements,  and  the  making  of  advances  to 
families  of  small  means  desiring  to  go  out  as  settlers.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  colonisation  may  be  carried  on  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  with  success.  It  is  only  the  first  suggestion  that  I  desire 
to  offer  for  your  consideration. 

The  selection  of  suitable  land  for  colonisation  purposes  is.  a 
somewhat  difficult  problem ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
essential  points  in  the  selection  of  land  for  colonisation  are — 

That  it  shall  be  located  in  a  climate  suitable  for  English 
labourers  to  work  in.  That  the  soil  shall  be  of  undeniably  good 
quality,  not  requiring  much  clearing,  and  well  watered.  That  it  shall 
be  near  a  seaport,  and  not  fiar  firom  a  railway  or  good  main  road. 
That  there  shall  be  a  ready  market  for  farm  and  garden  produce 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  order  to  make  such  colonisation 
as  is  proposed  a  success,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  settlers  should 
be  able  to  obtain  occasional  employment  at  wages  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  land,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  colonisation  society  as  I 
suggest  should  purchase  land  in  a  neighbourhood  where  such  work 
could  he  found,  rather  than  endeavour  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  from 
any  Colonial  Government,  for  I  contend  that  it  is  preferable  for 
colonisation  purposes  to  purchase  land  well  situated  for  settlement, 
even  though  primarily  the  cost  of  land  may  be  greater,  because,  taking 
into  consideration  the  situation  and  quality  of  such  land,  it  would 
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be  more  profitable,  and  conseqnentlymore  economical,  than  to  take 
tip  land,  even  under  a  free  grant,  at  a  distance  from  rail  or  seaport, 
and  not  near  a  market  for  produce,  and  which  might  possibly  cost 
from  £5  to  £10  an  acre  to  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  are 
found  in  England  who  would  make  good  settlers,  who  have  not 
sufficient  means  of  their  own  to  make  a  fair  start,  and  to  support 
themselves  until  they  gather  in  their  first  crops.  Therefore  it  is 
suggested  that  such  a  society  should  be  prepared  to  make  advances 
to  settlers  who  require  it  during  the  first  year,  and  to  assist  them 
in  reaching  the  settlement,  such  advances  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
by  annual  instalments.  Such  advances,  however,  should  not  be 
made  to  intending  settlers,  except  under  some  such  conditions  as 
the  following : — 

1.  That  the  head  of  each  family  desiring  such  advance  be 
recommended  by  the  clergyman,  or  a  magistrate,  or  two  responsible 
householders  of  the  parish  to  which  he  belongs. 

2.  That  he  contribute  at  least  £5  towards  the  passage  of  him- 
self and  family. 

B.  That  he  provide  the  necessary  outfit  for  himself  and  family. 

4.  That  he  insure  his  life  for  £100  in  an  insurance  company  to 
be  selected  by  the  society.  The  policy  to  be  assigned  to  the  trustees 
of  the  society  until  all  advances  are  repaid.  This  insurance  will 
guard  the  society  against  making  advances  to  other  than  healthy 
and  sober  individuals,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  head  will 
make  the  position  of  the  family  easier. 

5.  That  he  executes  a  bond  to  repay  the  advances,  and  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  land  which  he  purchases,  by  annual  instalments, 
with  interest,  and  to  keep  the  annual  premiums  on  his  life  policy 
paid. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  said  that  my  suggestion  is 
that  the  colonisation  society  should  take  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  Colony  as  well  as  the  land  to  which  settlers  should  be 
sent.  I  advocate  this  course  because  individual  settlers  have  not 
the  same  means  at  hand  for  ascertaining  which,  for  the  time  being, 
is  the  Colony  best  suited  for  settlers,  as  such  a  society  would  have, 
moreover,  to  insure  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  settlers  upon 
their  first  arrival  in  a  settlement ;  there  must  be  organisation,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  put  a  specially  selected  pioneer  party, 
in  charge  of  a  competent  and  practical  manager,  to  put  up  a  large 
reception  house  for  settlers,  where  the  families  could  be  located 
until  they  can  put  up  houses  for  themselves  on  their  respective 
fifty-acre  plots. 
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A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part : — 
Mr,  J.  0.  F.  Johnson,  M.P.,  South  Australia ;  Hon.  B.  Oliver, 
M.L.O.,  New  Zealand ;  Mr.  Matthew  Maofie ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Bond ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.O.,  and  the  Chairman.    Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  Beader  of  the  Paper  and  the  Chairman  were  passed. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday,  December  2,  1895  at  4.80  p.m.,  Nevilb  Lubbock,  Esq.,  a 
Member  of  the  CJouncil  of  the  Institute,  m  the  Chair,  when  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Alexander  Man  (M.E.C.  Trinidad)  read  a  Paper  on 

THE  DEFENCE  QUESTION  IN  TRINIDAD. 

My  appearance  before  you  this  afternoon  needs,  I  feel,  some  words 
of  apology ;  masmuch  as  I  am  not  yet  a  Fellow  of  your  Society, 
and  not  even  a  regular  member  of  the  great  service  to  which  so 
many  of  you  belong.  Haply,  these  very  facts  will  stand  me  in  good 
stead;  for  can  I  not  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Chinese  proverb, 
"  outsiders  often  see  most  of  the  game  "  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
win  at  least  accept  my  assurance  that,  when  invited  to  read  a  Paper 
here,  I  at  once  recognised  how  I  should  be,  in  a  special  sense,  your 
guest ;  and  how,  on  that  account,  I  must  speak  the  more  carefully, 
when  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  answer  Trinidad  has  sent  to  the 
Local  Defence  propositions  of  the  Home  Government. 

It  will  tend  to  a  clearer  idea  of  the  subject  before  us  if  I  ask  you, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  go  back  with  me  to  a  period  of  this  century 
not  far  removed  from  the  stirring  times  of  the  great  war.  In  those 
days  the  West  Indies  were  reckoned  amongst  the  brightest  jewels 
in  the  Imperial  Crown.  Cane  sugar  was  king.  Planters  were  rich 
and  powerful.  The  naval  supremacy  of  our  country  was  practically 
unchallenged.  But  the  refrain  of  all  the  fighting  of  two  decades 
before,  and  the  inherited  curse  of  servile  labour,  were  grave  factors 
which  dominated  the  military  situation.  Some  of  the  newly 
occupied  islands  were  still  "un-English"  in  language  and  in 
sentiment ;  large  classes  of  their  populations  had  yet  to  recognise 
any  benefits  as  likely  to  follow  from  changed  allegiance;  and— 
eclipsing  in  importance  all  else — an  overwhelming  majority  in  each 
and  every  isolated  community  was  still  denied  those  elementary 
rights  of  citizenship  which  the  most  lowly  bom  in  the  Three 
Kingdoms  was  schooled  to  look  upon  as  an  unalterable  accompani- 
ment  of  life  under  **  The  Meteor  Flag."  Trinidad— the  largest, 
save  Jamaica,  of  our  Caribbean  possessions — was  surrendered  to  us 
in  1797.  The  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814  confirmed  our  sovereignty. 
Twenty  years  later  we  were  holding  it  with  a  battery  of  Koyal 
Artillery,  a  Line  battalion,  and  detachments  of  a  West  India 
regiment.  A  Major-General  and  Staff,  with  Medical  and  Commis- 
sariat Departments  duly  represented,  completed  the  garrison.  In 
addition,  the  island  itself  supported  a  Militia,  composed  of  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry,  to  the  number  of  4,500  of  all  arms.    This 
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Militia  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  two  Brigadiers, 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  independent  of  all  other  authority 
except  in  the  case  of  their  men  being  embodied  for  actual  service. 
A  look  through  early  numbers  of  the  Trinidad  Almanack  discloses 
an  abundance  of  high-sounding  military  titles,  and  the  descriptions 
given  of  splendid  costume  and  equipment  are  positively  startling ! 
There  is  something  solid  to  be  learned,  nevertheless.  The 
individual  names  recorded  and  the  corps  designations  used  show 
that  not  a  Creole  family  of  consequence  was  unrepresented  on  the 
commissioned  rolls,  and  that  local  traditions  had  high  value 
accorded  them.  Such  points  give  ground  for  thought.  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  them  since  I  realised  what 
were  my  actual  opportunities,  and  what  my  personal  responsibility 
in  this  connection. 

Let  us  pass  to  a  date  threescore  years  later  than  the  time  we 
have  been  glancing  at.  We  shall  find  a  very  different  picture 
presented  to  our  view.  These  sixty  years  covered  a  period  of  pro- . 
found  external  peace  for  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  I  make  bold 
to  say  that,  in  the  more  important  islands  at  any  rate,  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  years  of  steady  internal  progress.  True,  indeed,  the 
splendid  planting  industry  had  seen  its  profits  reduced  and  its  bare 
existence  threatened  by  the  growth  of  a  great  bounty-fed  foreign 
competition  in  the  sugar  market,  which  hardly  tried  the  energies 
and  the  resourcefulness  of  all  concerned.  True,  also,  the  renewed 
naval  strength  of  other  maritime  nations  had  somewhat  changed 
one  condition  of  the  problem  since  the  previous  epoch.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  take  note  of  communities  infinitely 
more  united  in  their  own  spheres ;  and  we  find  from  end  to  end 
of  that  red-coloured  chain  of  islands,  none  but  freemen— in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  glorious  term — claiming  the  protection 
and  the  equality  given  by  our  laws.  Hence  it  came  about  that — 
excepting  where  the  purposes  of  a  general  plan  for  war  operations  had 
to  be  alone  considered— the  British  legions  could  safely  be  with- 
drawn from  the  scene ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  former  burden 
of  local  armaments  could  be  abolished  or  reduced.  The  present 
day  needs  of  Imperial  strategy  are  met,  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the 
establishment  of  fortified  coaling  stations  at  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia — 
where  regular  troops  are  to  be  found  as  of  yore ;  but,  with  these 
two  exceptions,  the  islands  themselves  provide  what  forces  they 
require.  A  purely  civil  Police  is,  generally  speaking,  all  that  is 
necessary ;  though  here  and  there  certain  special  centres  have  to 
be  specially  dealt  with.    Trinidad  emphatically  comes  imder  the 
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laiter  olassification.  With  an  area  of  upwards  of  2,000  square 
miles,  a  population  of  200,000  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  £550,000 
sterling,  her  commercial  interests  are  greater  than  those  of  any 
of  her  near  sisters.  Her  geographical  position  promises  for  those 
interests  vast  expansion  on  the  lines  of  the  similarly  placed  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Eong ;  and  the  sheltered  gulf  which  separates  her 
firom  South  America  offers  perfectly  secure  anchorage,  to  all 
comers,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that 
she  should  stand  aside  from  the  majority,  and  be  the  West  Indian 
leader  in  this  particular  phase  of  our  modem  over-sea  arrangements 
for  trade  defence. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  already  alluded  to,  the  last  Line 
detachments  left  Port-of-Spain  in  1889,  and  the  Colony  was  at  once 
called  upon  to  organise  an  armed  establishment  to  replace  them. 
Detailed  plans  HaA  been  drawn  up  at  Whitehall  by  the  mixed  com- 
mission of  experts  which  had  been  studying  the  general  question ; 
and  foundations  to  build  upon  were,  in  this  case,  fortunately 
available.  Trinidad  was  possessed  of  a  large  body  of  well-drilled 
police,  commanded  by  an  officer  of  long  experience ;  and,  under  the 
energetic  governorship  of  Sir  Henry  Turner  Irving,  Volunteer  corps 
had  been  called  into  existence.  Persistent  attempts  to  pooh-pooh 
the  last  named  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  made.  The  movement 
had  survived,  notwithstanding,  and  was  flourishing — much  as  at 
home  it  had  survived,  and  flourished,  under  even  stronger  adverse 
criticism.  With  a  fresh  departure  in  matters  military  came  unex- 
pected reward  for  a  good  example  of  steadfiEbstness  of  purpose.  The 
new  construction  for  defence  was  deliberately  based  on  the 
Volunteer,  rather  than  on  the  police  ground-work ;  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  latter  force  was  allowed  to  remain  untransformed  into 
a  constabulary  such  as  we  know  of  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in 
Honduras.  As  a  corollary  (and  rightly  in  any  case)  the  Volunteers 
have,  step  by  step,  been  raised,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  conditions  of 
their  service  are,  at  this  moment,  somewhat  more  stringent  than 
those  of  their  comrades  on  this  side  the  ocean.  Let  us  give  honour 
where  honour  is  due.  To  an  old  colonist  and  public  servant  must 
be  credited  the  fact  of  Trinidad's  local  force  being  so  largely  upheld 
by  the  unpaid  services  of  heiL  sons.  But  for  the  officer  who 
inspired  those  serving  under  him  vrith  some  portion  of  his  own 
enliiusiasm,  the  Volunteers  would  never  have  received  the  recog- 
nition they  actually  did  from  the  gallant  veteran,  then  commanding 
at  Barbados,  who  was  sent  down  in  1888  to  inspect  them.  His 
report,  dwelling  upon  their  capabilities  and  the  martial  spirit  which 
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animated  them,  probably  guided  our  High  Authorities  to  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  just  noted.  Once  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  no 
further  time  was  lost.  A  Commandant,  a  staff  officer,  a  quarter- 
master, and  cavalry  artillery  and  infantry  instructors  were  placed 
upon  the  Colonial  Estimates  and  were  provided  by  the  Mother 
Country.  The  St.  James's  Barracks — fine  massive  blocks  near 
Port-of- Spain — were  allotted  as  head-quarters  and  training  ground, 
and  as  the  depdt  where  Police  recruits  were  to  be  posted  on  engage- 
ment. The  relationships  and  the  proportions  each  branch  of  the 
local  forces — and  each  arm  thereof — were  to  bear  to  the  entire  body 
were  laid  down  ;  and  the  status  of  the  officer  who  was  to  conunand 
the  whole — given  certain  conditions  and  the  Volunteer  portion — at 
all  seasons,  was  defined.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  at  the  outset, 
friction  showed  itself;  but  I  know  that,  thanks  to  mutual  for- 
bearance and  to  mutual  determination  to  put  the'  interests  of  the 
Colony  before  the  interests  of  either  portion  of  its  local  force,  we 
have  escaped  a  danger  that  once  threatened.  Difficulties  of  other 
kinds  have  been  encountered,  and  they  have  been  overcome.  Such 
incidents  were  inevitable.  Taking,  however,  what  Sir  Charles 
Pearson  called  our  "  Little  Army  "  as  it  stands,  and  for  all  in  all,  I 
dare  to  claim  for  it  a  high  measure  of  general  success  and  a  quite 
unique  position  amongst  the  Colonial  forces  of  the  Crown.  What 
the  "Little  Army  '*  consists  of,  and  how  it  is  worked,  I  shall  proceed 
to  explain. 

Li  round  nimibers,  the  grand  total  of  The  Local  Forces  of 
Trinidad  is  over  eleven  hundred  men.  A  thousand  odd  are  to  be 
credited,  in  about  equal  proportions,  to  the  Volunteers  and  the 
police  :  the  remainder  are  composed  of  Yeomanry.  Only  Volunteers 
who  make  themselves  "  efficient "  according  to  the  Imperial  Volun- 
teer Begulations  are  reckoned. 

The  Police — which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  asked  to  give  simply 
an  infantry  battalion  to  the  united  force — i^,  of  course,  widely 
scattered  over  the  island.  Its  men,  consequently,  can  be  concen- 
trated on  very  few  occasions  each  year.  I  find  them,  when  they  are 
so  concentrated,  exceedingly  silent  and  steady  in  the  ranks ;  and, 
from  being  under  more  constant  individual  discipline  than  the 
Volunteers,  they  take  the  palm  when  the  two  bodies  march  past 
together  in  brigade.  They  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry  rifle 
and  long  bayonet;  but,  should  an  increase  in  their  number  be 
sanctioned,  I  hope  that  a  dormant  clause  in  the  defence  scheme — 
dealing  with  the  formation  of  a  company  of  gunners  from  amongst 
them— will  be  carried  out. 
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The  Volunteer  infantry  has  six  companies— three  in  the  capital ; 
and  one  each  at  San  Fernando,  Arima,  and  Princes  Town  respec** 
tively.  It  is  administered  thus :  the  Port-of-Spain  and  Arima 
diyisions,  in  the  north  of  the  island  and  on  our  main  line  of 
railway,  are  considered  as  headquarters  companies,  and  more  im- 
mediately under  the  ken  of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  San 
Fernando  and  the  Princes  Town  divisions,  in  the  south  and  on  our 
other  iron  road,  are  especially  looked  after  by  the  Major.  Half- 
battalion  parades,  at  stated  periods,  give  cohesion  to  the  several 
units,  and  prepare  them  for  the  two  field-days  each  season,  when 
they  are  assembled  in  the  Queen's  Park.  The  regiment  has, 
within  the  last  three  years,  been  allowed  to  resume  the  designation 
"  Light  Lifantry,*'  borne  long  ago  by  the  crack  corps  which  was  its 
Militia  predecessor.  It  is  clothed  in  khakee  as  a  working  dress, 
and  in  the  traditional  scarlet  on  gala  occasions.  It  has  the  Trinity- 
green  facings  proper  to  the  Colony :  its  distinguishing  badge  is  the 
bugle;  and  it  is  armed  with  the  same  weapons  as  the  Police. 
Attached  to  the  headquarters  companies  are  a  Maxim-gun  detach- 
ment, vidth  two  pieces ;  and  a  cyclist  corps,  numbering  twenty- 
five  members,  who  provide  their  own  strictly  uniform  machines. 
Hired  ponies  draw  the  Maxims,  to  which  they  are  becoming  quite 
accustomed,  and  I  am  working  this  detachment  in  unison  vnitx  the 
cyclists.  Where  the  one  can  move  quickly,  the  other  can  follow 
as  feist ;  and  the  two  have  accepted  their  brotherhood  in  an  excellent 
spirit.    Both  are  composed  of  intelligent,  superior  men. 

The  Artillery  is,  provisionally,  confined  to  two  field-batteries  of 
Volunteers — a  battery  and  a  half  in  Port-of- Spain,  the  other 
half-battery  at  San  Fernando.  It  has  six  16-pounder  rifle  muzzle- 
loaders,  and  two  smooth-bore  howitzers :  its  teams,  of  mules,  are 
supplied  by  the  transport  office  of  the  Works  Department ;  and  a 
due  proportion  of  its  gunners  are  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry 
carbine.  A  strong  feeling  of  pride  in  itself  animates  the  corps.  It 
wears  the  blue-and-red  and  the  khakee  kits  of  its  British  prototype ; 
has  a  grenade  for  its  distinguishing  badge ;  and  seems  very 
desirous  of  emulating  the  good  record  left  to  it  by  "The  Boyal 
Regiment  of  Trinidad  Militia  Artillery.*' 

I  have  taken  the  component  parts  of  my  "  Little  Army  "  in  the 
order  in  which  each  saw  the  light.  I  have  come  to  the  last  born — 
the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  This  is  a  regiment  of  two  squadrons, 
recruited  from  the  plajiters  and  overseers  belonging  to  the  sugar 
and  cocoa  estates  throughout  the  country  districts.  ,  Its  success  is 
undoubtedly  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  patriotic  actiop  of  the 
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West  Indian  Committee  of  London  Merchants ;  for,  asBoredly,  with* 
out  the  active  aid  of  that  influential  body,  it  would  have  been 
simply  impossible  to  induce  the  class  we  require  to  join  the  standard. 
I  have  four  troops  formed :  two  (the  Northern  Squadron)  resting 
on  Port-of-Spain  and  Taoarigua,  and  two  (the  Southern  Squadron) 
resting  on  San  Fernando  and  Gouva.  Few  amongst  the  troopers 
have  not  good  seats ;  many  of  them  are  steady  shots  with  the 
Martini-Henry  carbine;  the  standard  of  physique  is  exceedingly 
high.  The  working  uniform  is  khakee,  with  the  soft  felt  headgear 
of  the  Australian  mounted  services,  and  with  brown  leather  boots, 
gaiters,  and  accoutrements.  For  fidl  dress,  scarlet  cavalry  tunics — 
with  our  typical  green  facings — will  eventually  be  supplied.  The 
arms— sword  and  carbine— are  carried  on  the  saddle.  The  horses 
are  strong  Canadian  cobs,  provision  being  made  for  the  special 
admission  of  approved  mules.  The  regiment  is  styled  "  The  Trini- 
dad Light  Horse,"  and  it  occupies  the  place,  although  it  does  not 
wear  the  picturesque  uniform,  of  "  The  Trinidad  Light  Dragoons  " 
of  the  early  twenties.  By  the  ordinance  under  which  he  is  enrolled 
every  trooper  is  bound  to  do  six  clear  consecutive  working  days  of 
duty  in  St.  James's  Barracks  each  year,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
driUs  and  rifle  practice.  That  this  may  not  fall  heavily  upon  the 
men  and  their  employers,  I  have  decided  to  make  up  provisional 
troops  for  each  week  of  the  period  devoted  to  the  Yeomanry,  taking 
a  fourth  of  its  strength  from  each  of  the  four  troops  at  a  time.  I 
trust  that  this  plan  will  work  well,  and  that  it  will  prove  acceptable 
to  those  who  are  so  keenly  anxious  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  a 
most  important  joint  in  our  island's  armour. 

All  branches — Yeomanry,  Police,  Volunteers — and  all  arms  of 
the  local  forces  have  an  equal  right  to  the  motto  Trinidad  y 
Unidadf  which  speaks  for  itself.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  very 
happy  impromptu  by  Sir  Napier  Broome,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
birthday  parade  soon  after  his  assumption  of  his  position  as  our 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  His  Excellency  has  further 
taken  a  long  step  towards  making  the  Volunteers  both  more  efficient 
and  more  popular,  by  minuting  his  intention  of  giving  preference 
for  all  local  public  appointments  to  men  serving — or  who  have 
served — under  the  colours. 

Those  last  words  remind  me  that  to  have  "served  under  the 
colours  *' — an  expression  only  metaphorically  accurate  when  applied 
to  Volunteers  or  Police — has  a  sharper  meaning  in  Trinidad  than  at 
home.  In  the  Colony,  Volunteers  are  enlisted  for  a  first  term  of 
three  years;  and  they  cannot  be  discharged  before  its  expiration 
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nnless  under  the  warrant  of  the  Commandant.  That  officer  is  only 
authorised  to  issue  releases  in  case  of  certified  sickness  or  of  trans- 
ference to  another  island,  or  for  some  equally  strong  cause. 
Moreover,  the  Light  Infantryman  and  Gunner  of  Trinidad,  directly 
he  passes  the  sentry  at  headquarters  and  reports  himself  for  a 
stated  period  of  training  with  a  unit  of  any  corps,  now  comes — 
like  the  light  Horse  Trooper — under  the  provisions  of  the  Army 
Act ;  and  is,  temporarily,  transformed  into  a  soldier  in  real  earnest. 
This  is  a  new  enactment  of  our  Legislature,  and  it  is  one  from 
which  the  best  results  are  pretty  sure  to  accrue. 

In  as  far  as  the  personnel  of  the  Trinidad  local  forces  is  con* 
cemed  my  task  is  done.  We  have  our  Ambulance  and  Transport 
yet  to  perfect,  but  both  are  in  hand  and  will  soon  be  in  evidence. 
There  remains  the  vexed  question  of  positions  for  heavy  ordnance ;  a 
question  which  the  Impeiial  Government  wished  grappled  with,  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  city  and  inner  harbour  of  Port-of-Spain  against 
the  raiding  projects  of  hostile  visitors.  Two  sites  were  most  carefully 
selected,  and  no  one  knowing  the  locality  and  reaUsing  the  tempta- 
tions it  offers—most  surely  no  soldier  with  eyes  in  his  head  and 
brains  behind  those  eyes — would  dream  of  disputing  the  absolute 
necessity  of  something  of  this  kind.  The  responsibility  of  no  sod 
having  yet  been  turned  Ues  neither  in  Downing  Street  nor  in  St. 
James's  Barracks.  I  could  not  sit  down  until  I  had  said  as  much« 
It  would  not  become  me  to  say  more.  With  this  Paper  I  shall  be 
allowed,  I  am  told,  to  print  a  couple  of  tables  which  will  supply 
information  touching  the  cost  of  our  military  organisation.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  detain  you  at  this  hour  with  dry  figures.  I  will 
simply  say  that  our  Annual  Defence  expenditure  (excluding  the 
police  budget)  is  £5,000.  It  is  not  a  large  sum,  in  itself;  and 
perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  when  the  results  obtained  are  looked  at.  Trinidad,  I  take  it, 
may  justly  be  proud  of  her  "  Little  Army."  It  does  not  gleam  so 
gaily  in  our  bright  tropical  sunshine  as  did  the  Militia  force  which 
preceded  it,  but  its  spirit  is  the  same  and  its  aims  are  identical. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  paraphase  on  its  behalf  words  which  Mont- 
gomery Martin  used  when  describing  a  review  in  the  Savannah 
sixty  years  ago.  This  is  what  he  wrote :  The  appearance'  of  the 
men  on  the  great  plain  before  St.  Anne's  is  splendid,  and  I  believe 
their  efficiency  and  discipline  to  be  very  high. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

VOLUNTBEBS. 

Betom  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  sums  of  money  voted,  disbursed,  and 
returned  to  the  Trinidad  exchequer  during  the  years  1891,  1892,  1898, 
and  1894 ;  also  the  numbers  of  men,  of  all  ranks,  produced  by  this  outlay, 
with  the  averages  of  the  quadrennial  period. 


1 

Yean 

1 

Money 

Men 

Voted 

£      1    .. 

d. 

*         Dlsbarset 

I 

Returned 

1 

Kambers  of 
all  rank» 

f 

i    ^ 

i. 

d. 

9 
6 
9 
6 

1     £ 

s. 

d. 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1894    ; 

6,865 
5,615 
5,720 
5,720 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0  , 

1 

6,341 

5.231 

4,813 

1   4,955 

15 

10 

14 

4 

23 
!     383 
1     906 
1     764 

4 
9 
5 
5 

8 
6 
3 
6 

6 

448 
558 
546* 
490* 

Totals  of 
the  four 
years 

23,420 

0 

1 
1 
0 

21,342 

5 

6 

2,077 

I 

14 

2042 

AvArfliyAa  nf  fViA  four  vf 

iars 

6,335 

11 

4 

510 

"~  J" 

Or,  £10  9s.  Od,  per  man. 

*  The  two  decreases  are  purely  nominal.  The  first  was  brought  about  by 
striking  off  from  the  roll  all  '*  non-efficients "  of  the  then  existing  Mounted 
Volunteer  Corps ;  the  second  was  produced  by  the  disbanding  of  the  said  corps 
on  October  1  last.  The  present  Yeomanry  Cavalry  regiment  already  much 
more  than  covers  the  loss,  but,  as  its  officers  and  meq  have  not  been  passed 
as  "  efficients,"  they  cannot  be  shoton  on  our  strength. 

APPENDIX  n. 
Police. 


1894. 


Total  cost    . 

„     officers  and  men 
Average  cost  per  man 


£42,142  Os.  Od. 

.      509 

£82  15s.  lOd. 


A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following  took  part : 

Rear^ Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,the  Hon.  Colonel  D.  Wilson,  <:!.M.G. 

(M.E.C.  Trinidad),  Major  G.  Le  M.  Qretton,  and  the  Chairman. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Reader  of  the  Paper  and  the  Chairman 

concluded  the  proceedings. 
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SECOND  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 
1895,  when  Mr.  Justice  Cond6  Williams  (of  Mauritius)  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Future  of  our  Sugar-producing  Colonies." 

Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  Council  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  24  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  19  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Mathew  W.  Hervey,  C.E,,  VaXenti/ru  A,  HiXlman,  Robert  TJtomson,  Henry 
de  Rosenbush  Walker,  John  Frederick  Wylde, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Karl  E,  O,  v.  Booth  (Transvaal),  Carl  Braun  (TranwaaX),  His  Excellency 
Colonel  Frederick  Cardeto,  C.M.O,  {Oovemor  of  Sierra  Leone),  Alexander  B, 
Dunlop  (British  North  Borneo),  E.  T.  Oay  (Grenada),  Damd  Oilles  (Hong 
Kong),  Arthur  E.  Griffith  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  George  Hill  (Transvaal), 
Hon.  Colonel  Alexander  Man,  M.E,C.  (Trinidad),  Paulus  Edward  Pierie 
(Ceylon),  George  D,  Robertson  (Jamaica),  Charles  Scott  (Transvaal),  J,  C.  B, 
P,  Seaver,  F.R.G.S.  (New  Zealand),  Edward  P.  Shingler,  Jun,  (Trans- 
vaal), Alfred  Rendell  Street  (New  South  Wales),  D,  van  Ulsen  (Cape  Colony), 
Henry  Walker  (British  North  Borneo),  Joseph  W.  Wild,  AMJnsUC^, 
(Transvaal),  Percy  F.  Wise  (British  North  Borneo) 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &o.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you 
the  reader  of  the  Paper,  Mr.  Justice  Cond6  Williams,  who  for 
some  twenty  years  has  had  experience  of  several  of  pur  Colonieo— - 
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Jamaica,  Natal,  and  Mauritius — and  I  am  certain  you  will  listen 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  the  Paper  he  has  prepared. 


THE   FUTURE   OF  OUR   SUGAR-PRODUCING 
COLONIES. 

Even  as  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  one  melancholy 
and  depressing  feature  about  the  long  road  journeys  which  duty  or 
pleasure  compelled  the  traveller  to  take  through  the  lovely  country 
districts  of  Jamaica.  Along  the  sea-shore,  the  track  was  often 
under  the  fringe  of  cocoanut  palms,  which  are  as  constant  a  feature 
of  the  coast  of  West  Indian  islands  as  the  graceful  filao  pines, 
with  their  murmuring  music,  are  features  of  the  sea-board  of  the 
Eastern  tropics,  such  as  Mauritius  and  Reunion.  And  here  and 
there  upon  the  coast  roads  of  Jamaica,  the  broad  inland  expanse  of 
feathery  sugar-cane  would  prepare  the  traveller  for  the  white  buildings 
and  chimneys  of  the  busy  estate,  like  a  hive  in  full  activity  at  crop 
time,  engines  pulsating,  shops  and  smithies  in  full  work,  tiie  great 
yard  and  the  trash  houses  replete  with  accumulating  and  sweet- 
smelling  cane  refuse,  and  mule  carts,  full  of  freshly  cut  sugar- 
canes,  depositing  their  burdens ;  while  hundreds  of  merry  black 
workers  hurried  to  and  fro  under  the  full  white  glare  of  a  tropical 
Sim.  Yet  here  and  there,  even  on  the  coast,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  interior  valleys,  a  deserted  and  abandoned  estate,  often  re- 
taining some  high-sounding  name,  would  furnish  a  sad  and  dis- 
piriting contrast  to  this  scene  of  life  and  activity.  The  long  hill 
skirted  and  finally  surmounted—a  wealth  of  tropical  forest  verdure 
on  either  hand,  and  running  right  over  all  the  low  mountain  tops 
within  view — one  descended  through  a  tangled  mass  of  brushwood 
and  creeper  and  ^'liane" — a  small  clearing  here  and  there,  with 
yam  vines  roughly  trained,  and  some  rude  negro  shanty  nestling 
among  them — to  the  deserted  and  melancholy  valley,  where  a  mass 
of  tumble-down  stone  buildings  told  the  tale  of  former  and  bygone 
prosperity.  The  vast  sugar-house,  scarcely  accessible  through 
masses  of  weeds  and  undergrowth  ;  the  huge  chimney,  with  some 
great  tuft  of  parasitic  verdure  crowning  its  very  smnmit  like  a 
standard,  and  proclaiming  that  great  funnel  long  stranger  to  smoke 
and  flame ;  the  rusty  cog-wheels  and  shafts  lying  half -buried  in  brush- 
wood and  foliage  all  around ;  the  dry  and  deserted  water  channel  and 
tanks,  once  constructed  and  cemented  with  so  Qiuch  expense  and 
care— all  these  depressing  objects,  recurring  in  one's  long  day's 
journey  far  too  frequently,  wrote  "  lohabod  "  upon  the  luxuriant 
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landscape,  and  told  their  own  tale  of  abandonment  and  decay.  Such 
aoenes  of  melancholy  saggestiyeness  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  Jamaica  in  our  West  Indies.  Barbados  with  its  constant 
supply  of  African  labour — cheerful  and  sunny  Barbados,  with  its 
100^000  acres  of  sugar  out  of  106,470  of  area— has  never  furnished, 
and  no  doubt  will  never  furnish,  such  a  mournful  spectacle  as  has 
just  been  portrayed  ;  but  then  Barbados  is  an  island  exceptionally 
favoured  by  nature  and  by  circumstances.  But  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Dominica — indeed,  one  may  broadly  say,  the  large  majority 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  appertaining  to  the  British  Crown — 
afforded  twenty  years  ago,  and,  indeed,  still  afford  to-day,  abundant 
evidence  upon  the  face  of  them  that  the  great  staple  industry  of  the 
past  has  seen  in  them  its  best  and  palmiest  days.  Statistics  are 
not  wanting  in  support  of  this  view.  The  69,613  hogsheads  of 
sugar  exported  from  Jamaica  in  1888  had  fallen  in  1876  to  29,074 
hogsheads,  of  the  value  of  £412,750,  and  have,  since  then,  stiU  fur- 
ther fEdlen  to  but  little  more  than  one-haU  of  that  annual  value. 
The  record  of  the  Windward  Islands  is  still  more  significant — ^indeed, 
Ck>vemor  Bruce  tells  us  in  his  latest  Report  that  the  export  of 
sugar  firom  Orenada  fell  from  £56,886  value  in  1878  io  fifty  pounds 
in  1894  1  Yet  there  are  West  Indian  Colonies,  such  as  Barbados 
just  mentioned,  Antigua,  and  St.  Eitts,  where  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  sugar  export  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 
Statistics  of  these  later  years  bearing  upon  the  actual  total  amount 
of  sugar  exported  from  the  West  Indian  islands  are  scarcely  as 
depressing  as  might  be  expected.  The  total  West  Indian  output 
of  raw  sugar  exported  diminished  by  less  than  80,000  tons 
between  1879  and  1898 ;  and  in  British  Guiana  there  was  an 
actual  increase  of  production  during  that  period  to  an  extent  of 
nearly  half  the  West  Indian  deficit.  But  then,  unfortunately  for 
the  planter,  the  question  is  not  only  one  of  output  but  of  price. 
And  prices  have  fiEbUen  in  a  ratio  fax  more  significant  than  the  fall  in 
production. 

Explanations  of  this  unfavourable  condition  of  affairs,  as  regards 
Jamaica,  which  has  all  along  suffered  most  as  a  large  sugar-produc- 
ing Colony,  were  not  wanting  even  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  beet- 
root sugar  production  of  Europe  had  not  attained  to  its  present  vast 
proportions.  The  story  has  been  often  told — it  is  diflScult  to  throw 
any  element  of  novelty  into  the  telling— but  it  must  be  recapitulated 
once  again.  The  Jamaica  sugar  planter  of  twenty  years  ago,  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  the  abandonment  of  estates  and  the  diminution 
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of  the  crop,  had  always  his  answer  ready.  ''  Slavery  abolition,"  he 
would  say,  '^  commenoed  oar  ruin ;  the  equalisation  of  home  sugar 
duties  confirmed  it ;  and  beetroot  and  foreign  sugar  bounties  threaten 
to  complete  it.  We  were  forced  to  free  our  slaves  in  1688 ;  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  we  received  for  doing  so  was  wholly  inade* 
quate  and  insufficient.  We  lost  our  labour,  and  could  not  afford  to 
supply  it ;  and  our  French  neighbours,  who  retained  slave  labour  for 
ten  years  after  we  abandoned  it,  got  a  start  of  us,  of  which  the  sugar- 
bounty  system  clenched  the  advantage,  so  that  we  have  ever  since 
been  too  heavily  handicapped  in  the  European  market." 

Thus  the  Jamaica  planter.  But  the  Jamaica  Baptist  missionary's 
comments  upon  the  situation  would  be  somewhat  different.  '^  If 
slavery  abolition  commenced  your  ruin,"  he  would  reply  to  our 
planting  friend,  '*  it  was  through  your  own  egregious  and  insensate 
folly.  Having  combated  that  measure  d  outrance,  till  it  received  the 
sanction  of  law,  you  set  yourself  to  make  the  very  worst  of  it  for  your 
own  interests.  You  thought  the  freed  labourer  must,  thenceforward, 
come  hat  in  hand  to  you  for  shelter  and  for  employment,  whereas  he 
found  that,  by  betakinghimselftohis  'provisionground,'whichwashis 
to  cultivate  for  one  day  in  the  week  even  in  the  time  of  slavery,  he 
could  grow  enough  in  the  way  of  yams  and  plantains  to  keep  him- 
self and  his  family  alive  without  other  work  at  all.  In  &ct,  instead 
of  making  terms  with  him,  you  and  your  fellow  proprietors  frightened 
him  away  from  your  estates,  and  have  ever  since  been  clamouring 
to  Government  to  find  you,  at  his  expense,  imported  labour.  This, 
even,  you  might  have  provided  for  yourselves,  had  you  capitalised 
your  millions  of  compensation  money,  improved  your  manufacturing 
plant,  and  started  an  Indian  immigration  system  of  your  own ;  or, 
even  better  still,  had  initiated  a  Central  Factory  system,  as  the 
French  have  wisely  done,  and  encouraged  the  free  labourer  to  supply 
it  with  canes  of  his  own  growing." 

Such  considerations,  well  or  ill  foimded,  and  accompanied  by  many 
allusions  to  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  upon  estates  in  old 
slavery  days,  and  their  legacy  of  debt  and  mortgage,  brought  little 
enough  of  consolation  to  the  stricken  planter  and  his  friends.  And, 
in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  for  sugar  estates,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  Government  to  tax  the  country  to  supply  it — for  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave  told  the  planter  in  so  many  words  that  there  were  other 
local  industries  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  sugar  industry  if  it 
could  no  longer  hold  its  own  in  Jamaica — the  poor  planter  of  the  past 
was  driven  perforce  into  the  ranks  of  pessimism,  and  could  only  quit 
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the  arena  of  disoussion  muttering  some  saoh  direful  prophecy  as  this 
parody  on  Goldsmith's  well-known  lines : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening:  ills  a  prey. 
Where  blacks  accumulate,  and  canes  decay ; 
Plantains  and  yams  may  flourish,  or  may  fade : 
You  scratch  and  grow  'em — capital,  a  spade  ; 
But  great  estates,  that  erst  on  sugar  thrived, 
Once  squatted  on,  can  never  be  revived. 

And  if  our  poor  friend's  case  was  bad  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worse,  as  regards  sugar,  to-day.  If  the  world's  consumption 
has  largely  increased  since  then — and  it  does  increase,  we  are  told* 
by  250,000  tons  a  year — in  still  greater  proportion  has  the  produc- 
tion of  European  beetroot  sugar  increased  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  a  bounty  system,  of  which  the  most  aggravating  feature 
is  that,  while  it  meets  pretty  general  denunciation  as  bad  in  theory, 
no  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  seems  particularly  disposed 
either  to  mend  it  or  to  end  it.  Its  natural  tendency  has  been  to- 
wards over-production ;  its  issue,  a  general  lowering  of  sugar  prices 
all  the  world  over,  and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  most  of  our  own 
cane  sugars  from  the  home  and  European  markets ;  while,  incident- 
ally, it  has  very  materially  injured  our  home  sugar-refining  trade. 
Its  cheap  sugar,  however,  has  largely  developed  our  home  jam  and 
confectionery  production,  and  has  led  to  an  increase  of  employment 
in  these  trades  which  may  be  set  in  some  measure  against  loss  of 
employment  entailed  by  abandonment  of  certain  home  refineries. 

The  European  bounty  system  may  superficially  be  glanced  at 
from  several  points  of  view.  The  British  producer  of  cane  sugar 
denounces  it  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Free  Trade  principles  under 
which  it  receives  British  toleration.  *^  We  ask  no  departure  from 
the  Free  Trade  policy  inaugurated  by  English  statesmanship  fifty 
years  ago,"  says  he.  **  We  desire  no  one  to  be  handicapped  against 
us  in  any  natural  competition,  and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  in  fair 
fight  the  sugars  of  all  the  world,  however  favoured  by  natural  con- 
ditions of  cultivation  or  locality,  or  by  artificial  conditions  of 
labour.  But  a  Government  export  subsidy  is  another  thing.  It 
is  an  extra-artificial  condition,  wholly  outside  the  purview  of  Free 
Trade,  and  against  it  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  fight." 
'*Be  it  so,"  says  the  British  consumer;  "get  what  terms  you 
can  from  foreign  Governments  or  from  Governments  at  home; 
but  do  not  call  upon  me  to  assist  you,  at  home  or  abroad,  to  alter  a 
condition  of  afEEors  under  which  I  pay  twopence  a  pound  or  less  for 
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the  sugar  of  whiob  I  have  learnt  to  consume  seventy-fiye  pounds  a 
year,  instead  of  the  sixpence  a  pound  which  I  paid  for  it  only  the 
other  day,  and  which  my  Continental  neighbour  pays  for  his  sugar 
now  in  order  that  I  may  get  mine  cheaply.'*  "  If  anyone  has  a 
right  to  complain  in  this  matter,"  the  independent  observer  may 
be  supposed  to  add,  "  it  is  the  bounty  giver,  who,  while  benefiting 
the  millions  of  British  consumers  at  some  incidental  loss  to  the  few 
scores  of  British  West  Indian  producers,  benefits  himself  as  a  con- 
sumer (also  to  be  reckoned  by  millions)  not  at  aD,  but  very  much 
the  reverse.  Bounties  are  wrong,  and  must  in  the  end  bring  about 
ttieir  own  downfall  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  In  the  meantime,  he 
adds,  contemplate  the  whole  situation  from  a  broad  and  abstract  point 
of  view,  and  see  if  there  is  much  to  complain  of.  Our  beneficent 
mother  Nature,  who  sometimes  objects  to  the  constant  and  to  the 
invariable,  and  who  now  and  again  runs  a  tilt  against  such  in- 
fluences by  tempest  or  by  drought,  by  the  phylloxera  of  Europe,  or 
the  locust  of  the  Orient,  or  the  rodent  of  the  Antipodes,  is,  in  the 
present  matter,  only  shuflSing  once  again  her  cards.  You,  in 
England,  once  looked  at  home  for  wheat,  and  to '  the  West  for 
sugar  :  she  bids  you  look  at  home  for  sugar  and  to  the  West  for 
wheat.  'For  what  your  British  Ouiana  loses  upon  sugar-canes,  she 
is  paying  in  pure  gold  upon  the  spot ;  what  your  Jamaica  has 
similarly  lost  she  has  restored  to  her  in  the  form  of  oranges  and 
bananas.  And  she  is  not  restricting  the  world's  supply  even  of 
cane  sugar  as  a  staple.  The  shortened  output  of  your  West  Indies 
is  much  more  than  made  up  from  the  virgin  soils  of  8outh  Africa 
and  Australasia.  Have  no  fear,  then,  for  any  possible  future.  In 
our  great  mother's  hands,  les  choses  s'arrangent.** 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  West  India  Committee  would  derive 
slender  satisfaction  from  any  such  general  considerations.  That 
body  has  preached  an  able  and  a  persistent  crusade  against  the  evils 
of  the  bounty  system.  It  has  figured  as  the  would-be  deliverer  of 
Continental  Europe,  regarded  as  Frankenstein,  from  the  bounty 
monster  of  its  own  creation;  and,  if  the  figures  of  the  Billiter 
House  circular  of  last  February  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  increased 
millions  of  expense  which  this  burden  of  bounties  must  entail  in 
the  near  future  upon  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  would  bid  fair  at  length  to  bring  the  whole  bounty  fabric 
down  by  its  own  inordinate  weight.  Otherwise,  how  is  the  baleful 
system  to  be  ended  ?  Six  years  ago  its  last  hour  appeared  to  be 
on  the  point  of  sounding,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  Committee, 
which  culminated  in  the  London  conference  of  1887-6 ;  bat,  alas ! 
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{he  British  consumer  and  the  British  alarmist  stepped  in,  asrm-in- 
arm,  at  the  last  moment,  and  dashed  the  cup  of  success  to  the 
ground  !  There  are  rumours  that  Germany  and  Austria  are  anxious 
to-day  to  end  the  system,  as  the  rats  were  anxious  to  hell  the  cat  in 
the  fable ;  but  the  question  remains  as  to  initiative,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  great  bounty-giving  Powers  can  only  act  in  concert.  And 
it  is  painfully  true  that  the  system  has  attained  such  huge  propor- 
tions that  difficulties  accumulate  upon  the  very  threshold  of  aboli«> 
tion,  for  the  bounty-grabbers  of  Europe  form  a  solid  phalanx  of  much 
weight  and  importance  in  each  European  body  poHtic,  and  consti- 
tute, relatively,  a  more  awkward  body  to  reckon  with  than  even  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  of  England.  Thus  tenderly  did  a  French 
authority  deal  with  them,  writing  at  the  period  of  the  collapse  of 
the  negotiations  of  1888-9  : — 

If  one  considers  the  aggregation  of  interests  which  the  sugar  industry 
represents  in  France — the  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  agriculture — 
the  amehoration  which  it  spreads  through  country  districts — the  activity 
which  it  communicates  to  other  branches  of  national  production — it  is 
comprehensible  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious  amount  with  which  bounties 
saddle  our  annual  Budget,  our  Government  would  pause  once,  twice,  and 
thrice  before  committing  itself  to  a  course  which  would  not,  it  is  true, 
ruin  this  industry  (because  the  home  market  would  be  always  open  to  it), 
but  which  would  certainly  paralyse  and  restrict  its  scope.  And  a  further 
justification  for  indulgence  to  our  sugar  producer  rests  in  the  fact  that 
admitted  last  of  all  to  the  benefits  of  a  drawback,  he  has  scarcely  yet 
reached  a  position  of  equality  in  the  competition  with  rivals  who,  for 
many  past  years,  have  reaped  and  capitalised  the  benefits  of  the  sugar 
bounties  which  their  countries  afforded  them. 

Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  immediate  future  of  cane  sugar,  the 
all-important  question  of  the  hour  is.  Can  the  struggle  against  the 
bounty-fed  product  be  longer  maintained  by  our  own  sugar-produc- 
ing Colonies  ?  If  the  home  market  alone  was  available  to  us,  the 
answer  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  negative.  Fortunately,  Africa 
with  its  boundless  interior  possibilities  is  open  as  a  handy  market  to 
Mauritius  and  Natal ;  Australasia  to  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Fiji ;  iTidia  to  Mauritius  and  our  sugar-growing  Colonies  further 
East ;  and  not  Canada  alone,  but  also  the  great  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America^  with  its  vast  area,  and  its  population 
increasing  by  a  million  yearly,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  British 
Ouiana.  If  only  the  efforts  of  1885  had  been  successful,  and  our 
sugar  had  been  put  upon  the  United  States  free  import  list,  there 
need  have  been  little  further  concern  for  the  future  of  sugar  in  our 
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West  Indian  Colonies ;  and,  even  now,  the  unexhausted  energies  of 
the  West  India  Committee  might  well  be  directed  once  again  to 
the  introduction  of  our  West  Indian  sugars  to  the  States  upon  the 
same  footing  as  our  West  Indian  bananas.  At  the  moment,  the 
great  Western  Bepublic  absorbs  most  of  our  West  Indian  sugar  at 
prices  barely  remunerative  to  the  growers.  But  the  &ct  is  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  English  market  is  far  from  actually  closed 
to  British-grown  sugar.  Our  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  sent 
sugar  home  last  year,  in  competition  with  the  beet-grown  product  of 
Europe,  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 
Yet  the  British  annual  sugar  bill  is  of  something  scarcely  short  of 
twenty  millions. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  sugar  in  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  two 
propositions  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down — first,  that,  in  view  of 
future  possibilities,  it  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  all  our  West  Indian 
possessions,  and  essential  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  to  maintain  at 
all  hazards  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar ;  second,  that 
this  can  only  be  done  nowadays,  without  actual  loss  to  the  producer, 
by  perfecting  his  methods  of  manufacture.  Upon  this  latter  point 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  before  we  regard  ourselves  as  irrevocably 
beaten  out  of  the  field  in  the  home  market  by  beetroot  sugar,  we 
should  at  least  place  ourselves  as  far  as  we  may  upon  equal  terms 
with  it  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Bounties  are  hopelessly  against 
us,  for  we  shall  never  have  them,  or  countervailing  duties  either. 
Freight  is  against  us  as  hopelessly,  for  the  beetroot  supply  is  at 
England's  door.  But  why  should  the  resources  of  science,  which 
are  liberally  and  studiously  applied  to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
the  beet,  be  neglected,  as  they  still  are  in  a  large  measure  grossly 
and  notoriously  neglected,  in  our  own  manufacturing  production  ? 
Look  down  the  list  of  the  hundreds  of  sugar  estates  in  Barbados, 
in  Jamaica,  ay,  and  in  Trinidad  and  Antigua,  and  how  often  will 
we  find  that  the  old-time  wasteful  methods  of  sugar  extraction 
and  treatment  are  still  contentedly  reUed  upon !  The  writer  knows 
and  has  visited  an  estate  in  Jamaica  which  made  fifty  annual  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  makes  twenty  to-day, 
where  the  motive  power  for  the  mill  is  suppUed  by — mules,  and 
where  the  resources  of  the  establishment  are  largely  devoted  to 
keeping  the  mules*  unfortunate  backs  and  legs  from  sores  I  What 
can  be  expected,  in  the  sugar  lutte  pour  la  vie,  from  any  such  or 
similar  condition  of  affairs,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  other 
side  is  equipped  in  its  process  of  manufacture  with  every  latest  dis- 
covery and  appliance  ?    DifiFusion,  according  to  its  most  improved 
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methods,  is  nniversal  in  Germany;  bnt,  without  advocating  the 
diffusion  system,  which  even  some  French  chemists  are  nowa- 
days inclined  to  regard  as  tmsoited  to  the  manufacture  of  high-class 
cane  sugar,  it  must  be  insisted  on  that  perfected  mill  machinery  is 
essential  to  our  continued  production  of  West  Indian  sugar,  whe^er 
for  the  home  or  for  the  American  market.  Some  large  estates, 
notably  those  in  the  hands  of  companies,  possess  this  perfected 
machinery  ;  and  these  still  hold  their  heads  above  water.  The  large 
majority  cannot  afford  to  have  it,  and  can  less  afford  it  year  by 
year ;  yet  without  it  they  must,  as  things  stand,  very  shortly  go 
under  as  exporting  properties.  And  how  are  these,  then,  to  be 
dealt  with  ? 

On  one  lovely  night  of  a  tropical  spring,  the  writer  sailed  by 
moonlight  across  the  still,  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  from  the 
shores  of  beautiful  Dominica.  In  the  morning,  we  were  passing 
into  the  Bivi^re  Sal6e,  the  strait  that  divides  Guadeloupe  of  the  sugar 
canes  from  Guadeloupe  of  the  picturesque  Souffii^re,  or  extinct 
volcano.  White  sails  were  flitting  about  and  around  us,  and  under 
the  lee  of  the  tropical  shore.  Sky  and  sea  were  of  heavenly  blue. 
And  earth,  as  t3rpifled  by  the  grey  sbpes  of  the  old  volcano,  the 
forest-clothed  mountain  gorges  of  its  lower  spurs,  the  wealth  of  rich 
verdure  running  down  to  ocean's  very  margin,  tmd  the  bright  green 
strip  of  sugar-cane  foliage  apparent  along  either  shore,  seemed 
indeed  upon  that  beautiful  morning  a  very  paradise  regained.  On 
a  sudden,  a  turn  in  the  channel  rudely  dispelled  all  idle  day-dreams, 
and  brought  one  face  to  face,  and  aU  unexpectedly,  with  practical, 
work-a-day  life.  A  forest  of  masts  and  chimney-tops,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  lay  right  ahead  of  us.  Here  was  Liverpool,  surely, 
transferred  to  the  western  tropics?  And,  as  we  advanced  we 
were  conscious  of  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  and  of  the  steam 
tug — tramways  were  busily  at  work  on  shore — lines  of  sugar-cane- 
laden  barges  were  being  towed  from  wharves  and  canal  mouths  by 
sea — and  all  were  converging,  along  with  ourselves,  towards  the 
chimneys  and  masts,  the  great  wharves  and  warehouses  and  build- 
ings of  the  near  distance.  Even  tropical  nature,  though  it  still 
encroached  and  asserted  itself  up  to  the  very  portals  of  habitation 
and  manufacture  wherever  it  could,  seemed  subdued  by  the  active 
and  all-pervading  spirit  of  commerce.  It  was  a  sight  to  make  a 
KusHpi  weep !  An  hour  or  two  later  I  was  visiting  the  source  of 
all  this  stir  and  activity,  the  great  Usine,  or  Central  Sugar  Factory, 
of  Point-&-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  reckoned  at  that  time  the  largest 
iratablishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  employing  400    cooUe 
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labourers,  dealing  with  nearly  90,000  tons  of  purchased  canes 
annually,  and  turning  out  during  crop  time,  as  when  I  visited  it,  its 
150  hogsheads  of  fine  sugar  daily.  ^*  Now  here,"  I  thought  at  the 
time,  as  I  venture  to  think  now,  "  lies  the  key  to  the  survival  of  our 
West  Indian  sugar  cultivating  and  manufis^turing  industry  through  a 
period  of  unfair  competition  and  consequent  depression."  It  is  no 
new  discovery  that  a  central  factory  system  is  eminently  adapted 
to  our  West  Indian  sugar-producing  Colonies — the  point  is  that  the 
hour  has  now  actually  arrived  for  adapting  it  and  adopting  it.  Here  is 
a  system  which  leaves  the  farmer  free  to  grow  his  canes,  on  a  large 
scale  or  on  a  small  scale,  with  as  much  or  little  of  outside  labour  as 
the  extent  of  his  cultivation  may  demand ;  and  which  places  the 
director  of  the  central  mill,  be  he  an  independent  manufeu^turer  or 
the  manager  of  a  syndicate  or  company  of  farmer  shareholders,  in  a 
position  to  devote  all  his  or  the  company's  available  resources  to 
perfecting  the  process  of  sugar  extraction  from  the  raw  material. 
In  place  of  a  dozen  imperfect  and  wasteful  sets  of  machinery  of  the 
old  type,  it  gives  one  perfect  and  competent  installation,  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  all  the  old  dozen  of  mills  together,  and  much 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  they  could  do  it.  Other  countries 
than  ours  have  been  alive  to  the  excellence  of  this  system,  and 
have  freely  employed  it.  For  many  years  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe have  been  furnished  with  a  round  score  of  Central  Factories 
each.  The  largest  at  Point-&-Pitre,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  was  started  in  1868 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
after  slavery  time  the  production  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  fell  to  one- 
third  of  its  former  figure  within  thirty  years,  in  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  within  a  similar  period  from  French  slavery  abolition 
in  1848,  sugar  production  nearly  trebled  itself  in  each  of  the  great 
French  West  Indian  islands.  The  thirty  Central  Factories  of  Pemam- 
buco,  the  sugar-growing  province  of  Brazil — seventeen  of  them  esta- 
blished by  Government  aid — grind  to-dayon  theaverage  forfive  estates 
apiece,  and  turn  out  200,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly.  Our  Colony 
of  Queensland  has  wisely  encouraged  the  formation  of  these  Factories 
by  syndicates  of  cane  farmers,  through  the  medium  of  Government 
loans  on  easy  terms,  with  a  result  that  the  system  is  becoming 
general  in  the  Colony,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  there  is 
already  a  cry  about  over-production  and  a  want  of  markets ;  while 
the  cane  growers  of  New  South  Wales  are  anxious  that  •their 
Government  should  follow  the  example  of  Queensland.  Yet  the 
Central  Factories  of  our  own  West  Indies  are  isolated  imits,  in 
Trinidadi  St.  Lucia,  and  British  Guiana ;  and  the  500  estates  of 
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Barbados,  and  the  150  which  sarvive  in  Jamaica,  to  say  nothing  of 
Antigua  and  the  smaller  islands,  bungle  on  with  old-time  appliances, 
efifete  and  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  day. 
Barbados,  it  is  well  to  notice,  is  preparing  late  in  the  day  to  take 
action  in  this  matter ;  and  an  experimental  Central  Factory  is  to  be 
started  there  in  time  for  next  year's  crop.  British  Guiana,  in  a 
kindred  spirit  of  death-bed  repentance,  is  awakening  to  some  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  the  system  of  estate  canals  in  that  Colony  being 
presumably  particularly  adapted  to  the  transport  requirements  of 
central  &ctories.  Bbitish  Honduras,  with  a  central  factory 
in  operation,  could  turn  out  her  1,000  tons  of  sugar  yearly.  In 
Jamaica,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  system  is  being  canvassed, 
not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time,  and  has  been  mooted  lately  at 
certain  of  the  parochial  boards.  The  matter  is,  however,  very  urgent 
and  pressing,  and,  where  a  community  has  made  up  its  mind  to  an 
adoption  of  the  system,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing 
local  governments  to  afford  such  iacihties  for  furthering  its  ends  as 
were  furnished  by  the  Queensland  **  Sugar  Works  Guarantee  Act " 
of  1898 ;  a  measure  which,  in  brief,  provides  for  loans  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  mills,  on  the  security  of  a  first  mortgage,  at 
reasonable  interest,  to  applicants  who  can  show  that  they  command 
a  sufficient  supply  of  canes  to  keep  the  proposed  mill  in  work. 
Full  advantage  has  been  locally  taken  of  this  Act,  and  the  result 
80  far  has  been  a  success.  Such  statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  show  that,  though  miUs  in  the  Colony  have  paid  as  much  as 
15«.  per  ton  for  cane,  the  average  total  cost  of  manufacture  and 
price  of  sale  per  ton  of  sugar  have  been  about  £8  68.  and  £12 
respectively,  showing  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  And  the  Queensland 
cane  farmer  is  accredited  with  the  statement  that,  if  he  received 
only  68.  per  ton  for  his  cane,  in  lieu  of  10^.  or  168.,  yet  to  grow 
canes  would  still  pay  him  better  in  this  Colony  than  to  grow  wheat, 
or  maize,  or  potatoes. 

The  last  word  upon  the  general  subject  of  our  West  Indian  sugar 
production  is  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  as  affording  an  article 
of  export  saleable  in  the  United  States  and  at  home  by  compassing 
a  maximum  of  quality  at  a  minimum  of  expense  for  culture  and 
manufacture.  And  these  desiderata,  it  is  urged,  can  only  nowa- 
days be  attained  by  recourse  to  a  Central  Factory  system. 

The  future  of  our  sugar-producing  Colonies  does  not  rest  uni- 
versally with  sugar ;  and  a  disproportionate  share  of  this  Paper  has 
perhaps  been  devoted  to  subjects  which  he  upon  the  thre^old  of 
the  great  question  of  the  future  of  our  West  Indian  possessions* 
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But  the  future  of  those  West  Indian  possessions  is  the  one  probleni 
of  real  difficulty  which  the  whole  subject  of  the  Paper  presents. 
That  subject  must  be  treated  a  little  more  in  detail  in  reference 
to  other  Colonies  and  other  interests.  Maubitius,  however,  is 
almost  as  closely  wedded  to  sugar  in  the  East  as  is  Barbados  in  the 
West.  In  1815  Mauritius  exported  1,200  tons  of  the  staple,  in 
1824,  12,000,  and  more  than  180,000  in  1894.  In  1851  her  popu- 
lation was  180,000.  It  doubled  itself  in  forty  years.  But,  during 
that  period,  the  significant  fact  to  be  noted  is  that,  while  the 
general  population  of  the  island  had  increased  by  some  42,000 
only,  an  increase  of  not  one-half  upon  its  former  figure,  the  Indian 
population  had  more  than  trebled  itself,  adding  178,000  to  its 
earlier  numbers.  To  hope  that  this  tide  will  be  arrested  is  now 
wholly  too  late.  The  increase  is  firom  within  the  Colony  rather  than 
from  without.  Already  a  large  and  almost  unascertained  number 
of  small  Indian  peasant  proprietors  are  permanently  established 
upon  Mauritian  soil.  The  Creole,  intelligent,  humane,  and  civilised 
in  a  high  degree,  yet  tolerant  and  easy-going  rather  them  far-seeing, 
has  never  awakened,  as  Natal  is  sturdily  awakening,  to  resist  by 
drastic  measures  the  great  wave  of  Eastern  encroachment ;  and  it 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  allege  that,  under  the  franchise  of 
Mauritius  as  it  now  stands,  the  Indian' vote  might,  if  it  were  duly  regis- 
tered and  fully  employed,  swamp  every  elective  seat  at  the  Coimcil 
of  Government  of  the  Colony.  And  the  coming  development  of  the 
great  island  of  Madagascar,  under  that  flag  of  France  for  which 
Mauritians  possess  much  natural  affection,  is  likely  to  draw  away  a 
further  proportion  of  her  already  flagging  Creole  population  from 
Mauritius  to  Madagascar.  The  value  of  the  Colony's  exports, 
consisting  mainly  of  sugar  and  its  resultants,  molasses  and  rum, 
was  a  million  less  in  1898  than  in  1888,  its  distribution  being  of 
about  one-half  to  British  India  (the  great  sugar  customer  of 
Mauritius),  one-fifth  to  Ceylon,  a  fifth  to  Australia  and  the  Cape, 
and  a  tenth  only  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imposition  of  a  5 
per  cent,  import  tax  on  sugar  by  India  three  years  ago  was  felt  as  a 
blow  to  Mauritius ;  and  incorporation  with  British  India,  should 
such  a  fate  ever  arrive  to  this  Colony,  might  procure  it  at  least  one 
advantage  in  the  abolition  of  this  impost.  But  in  South  Afirica, 
Australia,  and  other  natural  markets  of  Mauritius  her  sugar  is  also 
subject  to  hostile  tariffs,  and,  when  the  general  depression  of  trade 
in  the  staple  is  considered,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  taxation  in 
the  little  island  itself  (which  possesses  the  largest  civil  list,  and 
certainly  the  highest  pension  list,  for  its  size,  of  any  Colony  of  the 
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Grown),  it  may  be  comprehended  that  the  outlook  of  Maoritias 
upon  the  present  basis  of  affairs  is  not  brilliant.  But  where,  as  in  this 
interesting  and  beautiful  island,  there  remains  to  a  community  the 
possession,  in  addition  to  great  natural  resources,  of  a  fund  of  unex- 
hausted intelligence,  pluck,  and  spirit,  as  was  abundantly  manifested 
after  the  terrific  hurricane  in  the  island  of  1891,  and  the  fire  of  the 
following  year,  there  is  no  room  for  absolute  despair  of  the  future. 
And  Mauritius  possesses  certain  resources  which  are  stiU  largely 
undeyeloped.  Not  the  mineral  resources  of  British  Guiana  and 
Queensland,  which  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  Colony  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  such  as  consist  in  new  and  varied  species  of  agricultural 
production —vanilla,  tobacco,  fibre,  and  tea — suited  to  development 
by  small  cultivators,  such  as  are  found  among  the  rapidly  inoreas* 
ing  body  of  Indian  "  ryots  "  of  the  island,  who,  so  far,  have  devoted 
their  energies  mainly  to  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the  insular 
market,  and  of  sugar-canes.  If  there  are  no  Central  Factories,  the 
estates,  many  of  them  amalgamated  in  the  hands  of  companies, 
one  property  crushing  the  canes  of  several,  are  always  ready  to 
purchase  the  small  growers'  cane  produce ;  and  the  Hon.  William 
Newton's  excellent;  counsel  of  ten  years  ago  has  been  in  some 
measure  followed,  in  attempts  to  perfect  the  extraction  of  juice 
from  the  cane  by  improved  processes  such  as  that  of  diffusion,  to 
experiments  in  which  Government  has  lent  some  assistance.  But 
as  in  British  Guiana,  so  here,  it  has  been  discovered  that,  even  for  an 
approximately  complete  extraction  of  saccharine  matter  from  the 
cane,  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  high  a  price,  and  experimental  results 
do  not  at  present  point  to  any  great  future  of  promise  for  cane- 
sugar  manufacture  under  the  diffusion  system.  Of  new  industries 
the  cultivation  of  aloe  fibre  has  doubled  its  export  value  during  the 
past  fifteen  years ;  and  the  sisal  plant  from  Yucatan  or  the 
Bahamas  would  probably  prove  well  suited  to  the  more  arid 
districts,  rendered  so  by  the  unfortunate  policy  of  deforestation 
pursued  in  former  days.  The  educated  intelligence  of  the  Colony 
is  awake  to  the  advantage  of  new  departures  in  cultivation,  and  an 
agronomical  station  for  experiments  in  new  and  seedling  cane 
growths  is  a  recent  and  a  hopeful  feature  of  progress.  But,  look  at 
Mauritius  from  what  point  of  view  we  may,  the  conclusion  it 
inevitable  that  the  future  of  the  community  rests  with  India. 

Australasia  at  the  present  time  consumes  200,000  tons  annually 
of  sugar.  Towards  this  aggregate  amount,  which  will,  of  course, 
rapidly  increase,  Queensland  is  to-day  in  a  position  to  contribute 
one-half.    Fiji  could  furnish  a  third  of  the  remainder  if  it  were 
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wanted ;  but  Fiji  is  in  a  better  position  to  look  farther  afield  for  a 
market  than  Queensland,  production  in  Fiji  being  cheaper  than  it 
is  with  her  Australian  neighbour,  owing  to  the  more  sensible  view 
which  has  obtained  in  Fiji  as  to  labour  conditions.  In  Queensland 
the  so-called  ''working  man'*  has  had  bis  vote  and  his  say,  and 
has  excluded  Indian  coolie  labour  from  the  Colony.  And  now  the 
working  man  of  Queensland,  suddenly  finding  himself  a  labour 
employer  as  a  feurmer  under  the  central  factory  system,  is  *^  hoist  on 
his  own  petard  "  as  regards  labour,  and,  the  Kanaka  supply  being 
well  nigh  exhausted,  he  is  fain  to  make  experimental  drafts  upon 
China  and  Japan.  Fui,  whose  principal  island  is  as  large  as 
Jamaica,  has  taken  care  to  provide  herself  adequately  with  Indian 
coolies.  Ten  thousand  of  them  in  the  Colony,  as  free  Indian 
lessees,  grow  canes  for  such  vast  factories  as  those  of  the  Colonial 
Sugar  Befining  Company,  which  may  be  said  practically  to  hold 
in  its  own  hands  the  sugar  export  of  the  Colony,  reaching  close 
upon  80,000  tons  annually.  One  of  this  company's  Fijian  mills 
is  reckoned  the  largest  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  turning  out 
460  tons  of  sugar  daily  in  crop  time.  Here,  while  the  natives  of 
the  island  devote  themselves  to  the  moderate  labour  which  secures 
the  payment  of  their  taxes  in  kind,  tmder  the  system  successfully 
inaugurated  by  the  present  popular  Governor,  the  fruit  industry 
and  the  sugar  industry  flourish,  and  the  latter  is  likely  soon  to 
find  an  extended  outlet  on  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Of  Queensland,  prolific  in  natural  capacity  for  sugar  production 
as  she  is,  the  future  does  not  of  course  rest  wholly  with  sugar. 
Bich  in  varied  mineral  resources,  with  total  annual  exports  of  twice 
the  value  of  the  imports,  there  is  little  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
promising  Colony.  Her  output  of  gold  has  doubled  itself  within 
the  past  ten  years,  and  was  last  year  of  680,000  oz.,  or  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  1877,  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Colony  have  yielded  a  total  output  of  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  in  value. 

Natal  in  past  days  was  called  the  **  Colony  of  samples."  To-day, 
as  regards  production,  she  is  a  Colony  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coal.  Of 
tea  the  latest  annual  output  in  Natal  is  said  to  be  700,000  lb. 
from  2,600  acres  under  cultivation ;  of  sugar  upwards  of  16,000  tons 
from  the  26,000  acres  of  the  sub-tropical  sea-board;  while  the 
capacity  of  coal  output  from  the  Biggarsberg  is  of  no  less  than 
160,000  annual  tons;  and  private  enterprise  is  constructing  a 
railway  to  tap  other  highly  promising  coalfields  in  Zululand. 
Natal  iSi  indeed,  reputed  to  be  the  only  British  Colony  where  the. 
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oaltivation  of  sugar  for  export  at  the  present  moment  really  *^  pays/' 
conditions  being  exceptionally  favourable ;  for  the  Cape  ports  are 
free  and  open  to  the  reception  of  Natal's  sugar,  and  the  African 
interior  offers  prospect  of  limitless  markets  in  the  future.  The 
Mount  Edgecombe  estate  of  11,772  acres,  started  in  1879,  and 
worked,  as  are  all  the  sugar  properties  of  Victoria  County,  by  Indian 
coolie  labour,  has  made  an  average  profit  of  £1 2,000  per  annum  for 
five  years  past ;  and  a  refinery,  the  first  in  South  Africa,  is  on  the 
point  of  being  added  to  it. 

The  Durban  harbour  bar  difficulty  once  surmounted,  the  lately 
celebrated  completion  of  her  railway  system  should  tend  still 
further  to  cement  Natal's  future  prosperity.  And  yet  her  conditions 
of  soil  and  internal  cultivation  are  not  such  as  to  promise  for  this 
Colony  any  great  agricultural  development  in  the  near  future.  The 
probability  is  that,  in  that  future  as  in  the  past,  the  character  in  which 
Natal  will  come  principally  to  the  fore  will  be  that  of  a  country  of 
transit.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  the  sugar-producing 
Colonies  of  the  far  East,  such  as  the  Straits  Settlements, 
whose  trade  in  this  staple  lies  entirely  with  her  neighbours  or  with 
India. 

Having  taken  the  very  incomplete  and  cursory  glance,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  do,  at  the  position  and  prospects  of  some  of  Eng- 
land's sugar-producing  communities  in  the  East,  we  will  return 
to  the  lands  of  Columbus  and  Raleigh,  to  bestow  an  equally  brief 
notice  in  detail  upon  certain  of  the  oldest  of  our  West  Indian 
possessions. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  sugar  in  one's  mind  from  the  fortunes 
of  Babbados  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past.  This  is  the  bright  and 
bustling  island  which  to  many  a  traveller  affords  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  natural  wealth  and  abandonment  of  tropical  loveliness. 
Here,  on  sunny  quays,  swarming  with  a  good-humoured  and 
dusky  crowd,  may  our  wanderer  gladly  step  ashore  into  the  sen- 
suous warmth  of  the  tropics  after  a  fortnight's  contemplation  of 
little  else  than  the  wide  world  of  Atlantic  waters  from  a  Royal 
Mail  steamer's  deck.  Here  will  the  rich  green  of  the  mango 
tree,  and  the  broad  scattered  foliage  of  the  plantain  and  banana, 
make  a  first  revelation  of  themselves  under  the  glowing  simshine,  as 
also  the  bright  blossoms  of  a  score  of  flowering  shrubs,  with 
gem-like  humming  birds  darting  from  flower  to  flower.  And 
leaving  the  white  walls  and  green  jalousies  of  the  crowded  town, 
our  traveller  shall  soon  find  himself  amidst  red  and  golden  and 
Caatber-tufted  sugar-canes ;  and,  the  further  he  travels  through  an 

Fa 
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island  little  larger  than  our  smallest  English  county,  the  mote  will 
he  appreciate  the  fact  that  Barbados,  with  her  100,000  acres  of 
sugar-cane  out  of  106,470  of  area,  is,  for  good  or  for  evil,  ^ar 
excellence  the  land  of  sugar  and  of  negroes.  There  is  no  want  of 
labour  here ;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  population  increasing  by  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  of  nearly  200,000  now — i.e.  about  1,600  to  the 
square  mile  in  ten  out  of  the  eleven  island  parishes,  and  8,700  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  parish  which  contains  Bridgetown,  the 
capital— there  is  a  plethora  of  native  numbers,  which  constitutes  a 
drag  upon  and  a  danger  to  the  community.  The  last  official 
report  upon  the  Barbados  Blue  Book  deals  largely  with  the  subject  : 

The  fight  for  life  (it  says)  is  getting  sharper,  and  when  hard  times  come 
and  their  shadow  is  at  our  doors,  the  difficulties  will  become  accen- 
tuated. No  doubt,  in  theory,  the  weak  will  disappear  before  the  strong ; 
but  experience  shows  that,  unless  some  outlet  be  found  for  the  sarplua 
able-bodied  of  the  population,  the  proportion  of  weak  will  gradually  rise 
till  they  are  not  replaced  by  the  strong.  To  ignore  the  tdtimate  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  physical  life  of  our  people  is  impossible ; 
and  therefore  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  must  be  found,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  only  practical  one,  and  one  to  which  nature  will  respond,  is 
emigration.  ...  It  would  be  well  if  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
here  would  recognise  the  vital  importance  to  themselves  of  finding  new 
room  for  the  expansion  of  their  vigour.  No  notion  of  obtaining  this  by 
going  away  for  a  few  months,  leaving  their  families  to  look  after  them- 
selves,  and  retmrning  for  a  spell  to  spend  their  earnings  in  this  island, 
will  help  them  now,  nor  by  subdividing  lands  and  creating  petty  peasant 
holdings.  This  might  benefit  a  few,  an  infinitesimal  proportion,  but 
under  the  conditions  of  this  island,  which  (as  far  as  hmnan  intelligence 
and  experience  go)  can  only  produce  one  article  of  general  consumption 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  viz.  sugar,  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation can  only  live  by  earning  money  as  laboiu'ers,  and  they  could 
not  live  by  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  not  even  if  every  estate 
proprietor  was  dispossessed  and  the  whole  island  cut  up  and  divided 
amongst  them.  Their  only  chance  depends  on  a  regular  demand  for 
employment,  and,  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the 
lowest  limit  of  life-supporting-wage  has  been  reached,  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  as  a  mere  temporary  quest  after  labour,  is  the 
true  and  only  solution.  As  a  diffusing  centre  of  energy  and  vigorous 
inteUigence,  Barbados  is  imsurpassed  amongst  its  neighbours,  and  the 
further  afield  it  can  send  its  surplus  workers  and  form  fresh  colonies 
of  Barbadians  the  higher  it  will  raise  its  name,  and  thus,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  theory,  maintain  its  title  of  the  England  of  the  West  Indies. 

This  points  to  an  exceptional  condition  of  affairs,  existing  no- 
where else  in  our  older  sugar-producing  Colonies.    A  Commission 
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has  been  appointed  in  Barbados  to  consider  the  question  of  emi- 
gration; and,  with  Tobago  near  at  hand,  ready  and  willing  to 
welcome  peasant  cultivators  of  coffee  and  cocoa — with  the  vast  and 
healthy  upland  interior  of  British  Guiana  hard  by,  waiting  for 
development  and  unlikely  to  get  it  with  a  population  numbering  less 
than  three  to  the  square  mile,  while  that  of  Barbados,  as  has  been 
said,  is  at  leasb  1,500,  there  should  be  no  real  difficulty  in  finding 
a  future  vent  for  the  superfluous  labour  of  this  congested  little 
island.  For  the  rest,  its  agricultural  exports,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  produce  of  the  cane,  show  an  actual  increase  upon 
the  exports  of  ten  years  ago,  in  spite  of  falling  prices  and  (on 
many  private  estates)  inadequate  machinery,  testifying  thereby 
to  the  importance  of  a  constant  labour  supply  in  combating  the 
sugar  growers*  difficulties.  Of  £985,000  value  of  exports  in  1894, 
more  than  half  went  to  the  United  States,  and  to  British  North 
America  more  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  still  received 
from  her  oldest  West  Indian  Colony  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  The 
agricultural  future  of  this  highly  cultivated  island,  well  provided 
as  it  is  with  many  resources  of  civilisation,  must  rest  with  sugar 
80  long  as  the  world  affords  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  cane. 

From  cheery  little  Barbados,  a  short  sea  passage  of  hours  rather 
than  of  days,  conducts  one  to  a  British  possession,  engrafted  upon  a 
mighty  continent,  which  possession,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert, 
contains  future  possibihties  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
Who  shall  despair  of  the  future  of  a  Colony  which,  the  siz^of  our 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  populated  to  an 
even  less  extent  than  three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  yet  sent 
forth  in  1893-4,  in  spite  of  all  bounty  systems  and  agricultural 
depression,  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  pounds'  worth  of  annual 
exports  to  the  world,  of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  were 
in  sugar  and  rum,  and  half  a  miUion  in  gold  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  alluvial  washing— an  output  of  the  precious  metal 
which  has  increased  tenfold  during  the  past  five  years  ?  Concerning 
the  ultimate  future  of  Bbitibh  Guiana,  despite  hard  times  and  low 
prices,  the  pessimist  need  surely  entertain  no  really  serious  appre- 
hension. "  Where  is  store  of  gold,'"  wrote  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of 
this  very  district,  "  it  is  in  effect  needless  to  remember  other  com- 
modities of  trade.**  And  here  is  **  store  of  gold  '*  indeed  I  The 
boundary  question  with  Venezuela  once  settled,  as  settled  (let  us 
hope  pacifically)  it  soon  mu^t  be,  capital  and  machinery  will  be 
surely  attracted  to  goldfields  which,  upon  the  very  surface,  have 
proved  themselves  prolific ;  and  the  mining  interest  alone,  so  far  as 
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one  can  judge  firom  natural  probabilities  and  from  all  recent  experi- 
ence, might  secure,  of  itself,  a  bright  future  for  this  Colony.  But, 
wholly  apart  from  the  mining  interest,  and  even  leaving  aside  the 
acres  **  empoldered,"  as  the  old  local  phrase  goes,  along  the  coast 
level  for  sugar  cultivation,  vast  upland  regions  of  the  great  interior 
of  British  Guiana  remain  yet  to  be  exploited,  regions  yielding 
£60,000  a  year  to  the  sparsely  peopled  Colony,  even  now,  from  the 
mere  loppings  of  their  virgin  timber ;  but  prolific  in  every  resource 
and  condition  of  tropical  culture,  and  holding  out  the  free  hand  of 
nature's  welcome  to  the  surplus  population  of  a  thousand  Barbadoes, 
for  the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  dyewoods,  and  tropical  products 
generally,  such  as  easily  furnish  a  living  and  a  revenue  to  the  lazy 
two  millions  of  contiguous  Venezuela.  Little  known  are  these 
inland  districts,  and  held  by  some  in  doubtful  repute.  But  not  by 
experts  such  as  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  of  sixty  years  ago,  who, 
experto  credc,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  proverbial  healthiness  of  the 
interior,  and  who  records,  as  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere, 
that,  on  a  certain  day  in  December  1888,  he  and  his  companions 
saw  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planet 
Venus,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Essequibo 
River.  Surely,  the  future  of  British  Guiana  rests  in  the  development 
of  these  great  interior  resources,  no  less  than  of  the  gold-mining 
industry ;  and  our  Secretary  of  State  gave  wise  advice  to  the 
colonists  in  urging  them  to  make  a  good  road  through  the  north- 
western mining  district,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  it  and  the 
frontier.  Hope  and  work  for  the  good  times  to  come  avail  much 
more  in  a  Colony  possessed  of  such  resources  as  British  Guiana  than 
any  idle  regret  for  the  past. 

Scarce  two  hundred  miles  north-east  from  the  extreme  northern 
boundary  of  British  Guiana — mounting  guard  over  the  mouth  of 
the  mighty  Orinoco,  even  as  our  little  red-roofed  toy  Colony  of 
Heligoland  used  to  stand  sentry  over  the  entrance  to  the  German 
Scheldt — lies  the  second  in  size  of  our  West  Indian  insular  posses- 
sions. The  polyglot  island  of  Trinidad,  haven  of  refuge  in  years 
gone  by  to  French  refugees  from  Hayti,  but  owning  allegiance  till 
nearly  a  century  ago  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  has  her  best  assurance 
for  the  future  in  the  fact  that,  unlike  Barbados,  she  does  not  rely 
on  one  product ;  but  that  the  great  and  prolific  staple  of  cocoa — a 
cultivation  which  commenced  exactly  two  centuries  ago — disputes 
with  sugar  for  a  leading  place  among  the  many  natural  productions 
of  the  Colony.  With  a  population  of  varied  European  origin,  but 
composed  to  the  extent  of  a  third  of  it  of  East  Indian  immigrants — 
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a  population  which  has  increased  by  nearly  100,000  within  the  past 
twelve  years,  but  which  still  is  of  barely  thirteen  to  the  square  mile 
—with  a  fair  balance  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  of  exports 
over  imports — there  seems  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  prospects  of 
Trinidad,  even  in  face  of  the  tariff  of  the  great  North  American 
Republic,  which  absorbs  a  third  of  the  island's  exports,  and  of  the 
general  agricultural  depression  and  low  prices  to  which  Governor 
Broome  alludes  in  his  last  report.  '^  These  are  hard  times  for 
agriculture,"  says  the  Governor,  •*  and  Trinidad  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural.  Yet,  thanks  to  its  varied  products — to  the  Pitch 
Lake,  which  yielded  £88,498  in  1894,  and  to  the  spirit^  and  industry 
of  its  population— the  Colony  still  shows  a  brave  and  bright  front  to 
the  world.  The  public  revenue  of  1894  was  the  largest  ever 
collected.  The  surplus  in  fovour  of  the  Colony  was  the  largest 
smce  1879." 

Time  is  wanting  to  us  to  follow  in  any  detail  the  prospective 
fortunes  of  our  smaller  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  While  some 
few  of  them  must  continue  to  rely  upon  sugar,  with  possibly  sisal 
fibre  as  an  adjunct,  others,  the  more  mountainous  and  volcanic,  are 
available  for  many  varied  species  of  tropical  produce,  fruit  and 
arrowroot,  coffee  and  cocoa,  dyewood  and  spices,  in  accordance  with 
their  characteristics  of  soil  and  elevation ;  and,  in  waiting  for  a  turn 
of  the  tide,  and  for  better  times  for  West  Indian  sugar,  may  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  way  independently  of  that  staple,  vindicating  the 
truth  of  Mr.  D.  Morris's  remark,  that  "  the  history  of  all  essentially 
agricultural  communities  teaches  us  that  there  is  safety  only  when 
we  plant  many  things ;  or,  in  plainer  words,  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
commercial  enterprises,  it  is  not  wise  to  place  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket."  ^  In  some  measure,  at  all  events,  it  is  open  to  these  lovely 
and  fruitful  islands  of  the  Caribbean  (few  of  which  are  cultivated  to 
the  extent  of  even  one-third  of  their  available  area)  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  "Pearl  of  the  English  Antilles."  For,  as  from 
Jamaica  we  started,  so  to  Jamaica  we  return  at  the  last.  Here, 
where  a  few  old  estates  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  still  "  hold 
the  fort  '*  of  cane  cultivation,  through  the  long  sustained  excellence 
of  the  rums  which  they  export,  the  great  island  generally  has  fallen 
away  from  sugar,  and  has  found  an  industry  adequate  to  supply  its 
place,  if  necessary,  to  all  future  time.  The  American  demand  for 
fruit,  to  which  all  ports  of  the  great  and  always  growing  Republic 
of  the  West  are  freely  open,  is  practically  limitless ;  and  other 
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West  Indian  islands  are  as  free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fact  as  is 
Jamaica.  If  sugar  production  has  fallen  away  to  less  than  a  fourth 
of  its  former  proportions  in  our  largest  West  Indian  Colony,  coffee 
and  fruit  have  each  trebled  their  output  within  even  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  abundant  resources  of  the  island,  still  but  very  partially 
developed,  have  belied  the  pessimist  prophecies  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  proved  that  Governor  Musgrave  was  right  when  he  told 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  despatch  of  April  6, 
1878,  that  there  would  be  found  ** other  interests**  in  the  Colony 
than  the  sugar-planting  interest,  "  quite  sufficiently  prosperous  to 
contribute  the  necessary  revenue  of  the  island."  But  the  developed 
resources  of  Jamaica  have  shown  more  than  her  independence  of 
sugar  as  a  staple.  Her  history  of  the  past  score  of  years  has  inci- 
dentally pointed  the  moral  that  the  African  race,  under  a  strong  and 
settled  form  of  government  not  its  own,  can  be  trusted  to  furnish  a 
thrifty  and  law-abiding  community  of  peasant  proprietors. 

At  this  point  I  close  a  Paper,  written  only  to  inaugurate  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  interesting  subject  by  the  many  authorities  present 
who  are  far  more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  myself.  No  less 
do  I  venture  to  believe  in  the  hopeful  future  of  our  sugar-producing 
Colonies  than  in  the  future  of  cane  sugar  itself,  when  at  length 
freed  from  the  subsidised  competition  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  very 
inferior  rival.  The  cultivation  of  a  return  to  a  taste  for  pure  cane 
sugar  in  England  is  rather  to  be  recommended  to  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomeny  in  the  writer*s  humble  judgment,  than  the 
cultivation  of  a  beetroot  substitute  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  a  **  Pure  Cane  Sugar  Supply  Association  **  exists  (at 
Derby),  with  this  for  its  modest  and  praiseworthy  object ;  and  tliat 
it  has  effected  something  locally  towards  checking  a  wide  and  con- 
tinual fraud  upon  the  British  public,  which  consists  in  the  sale 
of  mixed  and  coloured  beetroot  sugar,  as  cane  sugar  from  Deme- 
rara. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  avoid  the  extremes  of  either  optimism  or 
pessimism  in  our  view  of  this  Paper's  subject.  We  may  learn,  if 
only  from  Jamaica,  a  lesson  of  adaptability  to  fortune,  and  of 
courage,  patience,  and  hope  for  the  future.  We  possess,  as  Britons, 
a  noble  inheritance  in  our  Colonies ;  let  us  regard  it  from  no  limited 
point  of  view,  or  underrate  its  many  and  varied  elements  of  re- 
sourceful value.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  natural  progress,  some 
radical  changes  occur,  displeasing  to  those  instincts  of  conservatism 
which,  perhaps,  whatever  his  political  profession,  every  true  English- 
man in  some  measure  possesses,  let  us  not  be  dismayed,  but  take  heart 
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of  grace,  remembering  that,  to  use  the  words  of  oar  late  Poet 

lAoreate : 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  S.DiCKEN,  C.M.G.,  (Acting  Agent-General  for  Queensland) : 
I  am  sore  we  have  all  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  this  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture.  I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  from  the  account  we  have  had  of 
them  I  am  sure  they  would  be  a  most  interesting  place  in  which  to 
spend  a  few  of  our  winter  months.  I  have,  however,  resided  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  in  Queensland,  and  as  I  am  officially 
connected  with  that  Colony  I  have  great  pleasure  in  supplementing 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  respecting  it.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland,  between  the  coast  and  the  range 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  there  are  several  thousand  sqnare 
miles  of  country  available  for  tropical  and  semi-tropical  agriculture. 
In  this  area  there  is  only  now  some  80,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
Formerly  the  sugar  planters  had  large  plantations,  and  had  their 
own  mills.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  old  days  for  a  planter 
to  employ  a  pair  of  hands  to  every  £ve  acres.  Those  were  the  days 
when  sugar  fetched  £80  to  £iO  a  ton,  and  when  expenditure  was 
not  much  considered  ;  but  when  prices  fell  it  became  necessary  to 
curtail  expenses,  and  the  planters  considered  it  advisable  to  sub- 
divide their  estates  into  small  farms,  and  sell  them  to  farmers  who 
undertook  to  cultivate  the  cane,  the  mill  owners  or  vendors  under- 
taking to  buy  the  cane  at  market  price.  This  plan  answered  well, 
and  in  1898,  the  Government  thinking  closer  settlement  would  produce 
more  benefits  to  the  community,  passed  the  Sugar  Works  Guarantee 
Act,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  companies, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  grow  the  cane  and  who,  being 
interested  in  the  mills,  would  participate  in  the  profit  of  manufEUsture. 
This  has  turned  out  a  wonderful  success.  Companies  of  farmers  are 
being  formed,  and  next  year  we  shall  see  a  very  much  larger  area 
under  cultivation  than  there  was  last  year.  Mr.  Justice  Williams  has 
quoted  Mr.  Morris's  remark  that  it  is  not  well  to  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket.  Queenslanders,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  able  to  follow 
the  advice.  On  the  west  of  the  main  range  there  are  large  areas  of 
land  splepdidly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
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cereals,  which  can  be  well  taken  advantage  of  by  people  from  this 
country  with  moderate  means  and  who  understand  agriculture,  for 
they  can  go  out  and  acquire  land  on  easy  terms  at  a  small  sum  per 
acre.  At  present  there  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
Colony  that  is  required  for  the  local  consumption,  so  that  in  both 
wheat-growing  and  sugar  cultivation  there  are  good  openings  for 
farmers  from  this  country.  Besides  these  agricultural  resources, 
we  have  a  large  pastoral  industry,  embracing  some  twenty  millions 
of  sheep,  seven  millions  of  cattle,  and  half  a  million  horses.  We 
have  not  as  yet  exported  butter,  but  I  hope  before  long  we  shall  be 
in  that  market  also.  As  to  our  mining,  Mr.  Justice  Williams  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  our  yield  of  gold  for  last  year  was  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling.  It  is  steadily  increasing  every  year,  and 
besides  gold  we  raised  tin  and  coal  to  the  extent  of  £800,000.  We 
in  England  ought  to  be  very  familiar  with  all  matters  relating  to 
Australia,  but  I  am  afraid  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  still  prevails 
here.  Only  last  week  a  friend  of  mine  from  Queensland  went  into 
a  well-known  West-end  establishment  to  make  some  purchases, 
and  happening  to  mention  that  this  was  his  first  visit  to  England,  being 
a  native  of  Australia,  the  young  man  who  was  attending  to  him,  and 
who,  I  suppose,  had  had  the  usual  up-to-date  Board  School  education, 
said — "  Indeed,  you  speak  very  good  English."  My  friend  replied, 
"  Yes,  what  did  you  expect  ?  *'  The  young  man  answered,  "  Well,  I 
thought  Australians  had  a  language  of  their  own."  Of  course  it  seems 
absurd  that  anyone  should  not  know  that  English  is  the  language 
of  the  Australians,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  my  friend  took  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  occasion  by  giving  the  young  man 
a  lesson  about  Australia  and  the  Australians  which  no  doubt  he  will 
gratefully  remember  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Walter  Peace,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Natal) :  That 
anecdote  reminds  me  of  a  lady  who  one  day  brought  to  my  office  a 
younger  member  of  her  sex,  desirous  she  should  be  sent  out  as  a 
domestic  servant  to  Natal,  and  who,  summing  up  the  young  woman's 
qualities,  said,  "She  speaks  Natal."  My  only  object  in  rising  to 
make  any  remarks  on  this  occasion  is  to  correct  some  errors  into 
which  the  lecturer  has  fallen  with  regard  to  the  Colony  I  represent. 
He  tells  us  that  the  output  of  sugar  is  upwards  of  15,000  tons  from 
the  26,000  acres  of  the  sub-tropical  sea-board.  Those  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  sugar-cane  growing  must  be  aware  that  15,000 
tons  from  26,000  acres  would  be  such  a  poor  return  that  there  would 
be  no  sugar  estate  left.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  in  the  case  of  plant 
canes  from  about  three  to  four  tons  per  acre  to  about  one  or  two 
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tons  in  the  case  of  rattoon  canes,  that  is,  canes  growing  from  plants 
that  have  been  cut  down  once,  twice,  or  three  times.  The  lecturer 
hiis,  no  doubt,  fiEdlen  into  the  error  by  taking  the  figures  of  our 
export  by  sea  alone,  forgetting — for  he  must  have  known — that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the  Colony  itself,  or 
sent  overland  to  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Free  State.  As  to 
the  condition  of  the  industry  in  Natal,  the  last  information  I  have 
received  on  the  authority  of  the  Government  is  to  the  eflfect  that 
there  are  some  86,000  acres  under  sugar  cane,  and  that  the  estimate 
— an  all-round  estimate— of  the  yield  is  45,000  tons,  which  at  £15 
a  ton  represents  a  value  of  £675,000.  What  the  future  of  the  sugar 
cultivation  of  Natal  may  be  is  hard  to  predict.  You  are  aware  that 
quite  recently  Natal  has  become  connected  by  rail  with  all  other 
parts  of  South  Africa,  and  as  Natal  is  as  yet  the  only  place  in  the 
English  or  Dutch  States  where  the  sugar-cane  grows  and  flourishes, 
and  as  the  manufacture  is  improved — and  it  is  being  improved  every 
year — the  proportion  sent  inland  will  increase,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  sent  over  sea.  The  lecturer  goes  on  to  say, "  Her  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  internal  cultivation  are  not  such  as  to  promise  for 
this.  Colony  any  great  agricultural  development  in  the  near  future.** 
I  cannot  help  thinking  the  lecturer  has  somehow  mixed  up  in  his 
mind  the  Colony  of  Natal  in  South  Africa  with  another  State  called 
Natal  in  South  America.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  latter, 
but  as  to  the  Natal  we  know  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  the  sen- 
tence read,  "  Her  conditions  of  soil  and  internal  cultivation  are  such 
as  to  promise  for  that  Colony  very  great  agricultural  development 
in  the  near  future.*'  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  how 
Mr.  Justice  WiUiams  should  have  kept  himself  so  ill-posted  in 
matters  that  are  taking  place  in  South  Africa.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  Colonial  Empire  in  which  greater  development  is  going  on,  in 
which  there  is  greater  promise  of  prosperity,  and  even  actual  pro- 
sperity and  activity,  than  in  Natal.  I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  dissent 
from  the  statement  that  **  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  the  character  in  which  Natal  will  come  principally  to  the 
fore  will  be  that  of  a  country  of  transit.*'  Really,  so  to  speak  of  a 
country  which  is  developing  so  fast  as  Natal,  where  not  only  in 
stock-&rming  but  in  the  matter  of  dairy  produce,  fruit  farming,  &c., 
developments  are  being  made  in  a  way  which  I  for  many  years 
hoped,  and  which  is  but  now  coming  about — to  speak  of  such  a 
country  in  such  a  way  really  amazes  me.  My  time  is  up,  therefore 
you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  no  more. 

The  Earl  of  Btamfobd  :  I  fear  I  have  little  claim  to  address  you, 
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except  that  years  ago  I  spent  five  or  six  happy  years  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  I  still  cling  to  those  Colonies  with  great  affection, 
and  continue  my  interest  in  everything  which  concerns  their  welfare. 
To  them  I  will  confine  myself.  It  has  been  shown  very  conclusively, 
I  think,  that  there  are  certain  quarters  to  which  the  sugar-producing 
countries  cannot  look  with  any  hope.  They  cannot  look  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  for  bounties.  They  cannot  look  for  countervailing 
duties.  There  are  some  methods — political  methods — which  pos- 
sibly can  be  employed.  These  Colonies  may  exert  pressure  on  the 
Home  Government,  to  remonstrate  in  a  friendly  way  with  the  bounty- 
giving  countries,  to  point  out  to  the  taxpayers  of  those  countries  how 
extremely  kind  it  is  of  them  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  our  welfare, 
and  that  it  is  a  course  which  will  bring  a  very  terrible  burden  on  them 
in  the  near  future.  And  a  little,  no  doubt,  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  encouraging  a  taste  for  pure  cane  sugar,  pointing  out  to  the  British 
consumer  that  cane  sugar  contains  twice  as  much  saccharine  as  beet- 
root sugar,  and  that  cane  sugar  is  much  more  wholesome — if  such 
is  the  case — than  beet-root  sugar.  I  think  that  really  the  directions 
which  are  hopeful  are — organisation,  science,  and  diversification. 
As  to  the  first,  many  of  us  know  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  development — through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  others— of  co-operative  creameries  in  Ireland, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  hopeful  movements  set  on  foot  in  that  dis- 
tressful country  for  centuries.  Something  of  this  sort  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  gather,  what  is  specially  wanted  in  our  sugar-producing  Colonies, 
with  the  result  of  establishing  Central  Factories  with  every  modem 
appliance.  That  movement  has  been  attended  already  with  great 
success  in  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  and  also  in  Demerara  ;  and 
I  see  now  there  is  a  rising  feeling  in  the  Colonies  which  have  hitherto 
followed  the  antiquated  methods  that  that  is  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  Only  this  year  a  very  interesting  report  was  issued  by  the 
joint  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Barbados  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  island,  in 
which  was  pointed  out  in  clear  terms  the  dangers  of  the  existing 
system  of  having  only  one  industry  and  one  market — viz,  the 
United  States— to  depend  upon.  And  not  only  one  market,  but 
one  purchaser  in  the  United  States — viz.  the  lately  formed  Sugar 
Trust — which,  having  a  monopoly,  can  dictate  its  own  terms.  Those 
who  considered  the  subject  in  Barbados  saw  how  the  establishment 
of  Central  Factories  and  improved  machinery  &c.  had  really  saved 
the  sugar  industry  in  Queensland ;  and  how  the  competition  in  the 
United  States  market  ww  rendered  very  formidable,  in  the  case  of 
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Louisiana  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  the  fact  that  large  Central 
Factories  were  established  there,  and  that  they  were  able  to  produce 
a  high  grade  of  sugar  which  could  command  a  fair  price.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Barbados  committee  that  the  great  necessity  was 
to  establish  these  organisations  of  planters,  who  should  institute 
central  factories  which  could  produce  any  grade  of  sugar,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  seek 
for  markets — to  push  the  trade  in  these  high  grades  of  sugar,  it 
being  pointed  out  that,  by  introducing  the  latest  improvements,  50  to 
60  per  cent,  more  produce  could  be  obtained  from  the  cane.  They 
have  learnt,  at  least,  that  lesson  in  the  West  Indies — that  they 
must  produce  what  is  wanted  in  the  market.  Then  as  to  diversi- 
fication, I  suppose  the  danger  of  depending  too  much  on  the  one 
product  has  been  felt  among  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  now 
dinned  into  the  heads  of  the  West  Indians  by  hard  experience  that, 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  above  water,  the  natural  products  of 
the  islands  must  be  developed  and  markets  found  in  countries 
within  reach,  as,  for  instance,  the  United  States  and  England.  A 
sign  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  early  this  year  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Barbados  to  consider  what  side-products  could  be  grown  in 
the  island,  and  a  Tobacco  Growers*  Association  was  formed.  A 
movement  has  also  taken  place  to  develop  minor  industries — for 
instance,  the  production  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  English  market. 
The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  these  tropical  Colonies  can  produce 
almost  anything  by  appropriate  methods  of  cultivation — by  intensive 
cultivation,  by  cultivating  the  island  as  if  it  were  a  garden.  In  the 
West  Indian  Islands  England  has  a  grand  estate.  England  is  very 
fortunate  now  in  having  a  Colonial  Minister  who  takes  that  view, 
who  can  look  at  the  matter  as  a  business  man,  and  who  is  not  afraid 
to  spend  money  (like  a  liberal  and  far-sighted  landlord)  on  the 
development  of  the  estate.  The  West  Indies  are  capable  of  enor- 
mously increased  production  if  they  are  dealt  with  in  proper  methods, 
some  of  which,  I  hope,  will  be  brought  out  later  in  this  discussion. 
We  may,  I  think,  well  hope  that  by  proper  treatment  of  the  West 
Indies,  both  there  and  in  the  dealing  with  them  by  the  Government 
at  home,  a  bright  future  may  at  last  dawn  on  these  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  islands. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Davbon  :  It  gave  me  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  when  I 
first  heard  of  this  Paper,  to  thiuk  that  sugar  had  a  future ;  but  as 
the  reading  of  the  Paper  proceeded  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  the  Colonies  had  a  future — at  least,  the 
West  India  Colonies — in  everything  but  sugar.    Nor  did  this  un- 
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pleasant  feeling  leave  me  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Paper,  we  were 
told  to  take  heart  of  grace,  even  if  sugar  were  wiped  out  altogether. 
However,  I  join  in  thanking  Mr.  Justice  Williams  for  his  very  able 
lecture.  His  Paper  is  a  perfect  Paper  as  a  literary  production,  and 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  all  he  has  said,  or  all  the  deductions 
he  has  drawn,  still,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  afford- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  ventilating  the  question.  I  cannot  foUow 
the  lecturer  in  all  he  has  said  about  Jamaica  and  Mauritius,  and 
I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  British  Guiana,  where  I  spent  the 
best  years  of  my  life,  and  where  I  am  deeply  interested  in  sugar 
and,  in  fact,  everything  else  that  turns  up.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  has  never  visited  British  Guiana,  because,  I  think,  he 
would  have  made  a  special  exception  as  regards  the  Colony  when 
he  makes  the  charge  of  want  of  go-aheadism,  and  of  not  keeping 
up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  machinery.  Indeed,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  the  visitor  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the  machinery.  The 
books  of  engineers  at  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Derby  would  prove 
what  they  have  shipped  to  British  Guiana,  and  I  may  mention  that 
some  years  ago,  when  a  Commission  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  emigration  there,  one  of  the  commissioners  remarked  that, 
although  he  would  not  care  to  own  an  estate  in  the  Colony,  on 
account  of  the  very  large  outlay,  he  would  like  to  be  a  sleeping 
partner  in  one  of  the  firms  that  supplied  the  machinery.  One  of  the 
remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  very  much  dwelt  upon  is 
the  establishment  of  Central  Factories.  That,  I  beheve,  would 
answer  very  well  in  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  the  Colonies  where  the 
estates  are  of  small  area  and  are  all  clustered  together;  but  in 
British  Guiana,  except  in  certain  districts  where  the  estates  are 
contiguous,  that  would  not  answer,  the  estates  being  of  very  large 
area,  and  each  forming  a  Central  Factory  of  itself.  So  ihat  is  not 
the  remedy  for  British  Guiana.  We  are  blamed,  not  for  the  first 
time,  for  keeping  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  Anyone  conversant 
with  the  past  history  of  British  Guiana  must  know  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Colony  we  had  cotton,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  But  when 
slavery  was  abolished  labour  became  scarce.  The  labourers  had  an 
aversion  to  performing  as  free  men  the  work  they  had  done  as 
slaves,  and  it  was  impossible  these  industries  could  be  kept  up, 
although  there  were  men  who  were  very  much  disposed  to  keep 
them  up  at  a  higher  cost  for  some  years.  It  was  very  different  with 
sugar.  Hence  we  stuck  to  it.  The  labourers,  as  a  rule,  preferred 
that  employment  to  anything  else.  But  we  found  even  then  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  labour,  and  what  did  we  do  ?    We 
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did  not  Bit  down  and  wliine,  as  we  are  charged  with  having  done. 
We  inaugurated  a  system  of  emigration  from  India,  which  has  since 
been  perfected,  and  has  been  a  benefit  on  all  sides  :  to  the  coolie, 
who  became  a  citizen  out  there,  and  enjoys  his  labour ;  to  the 
planter,  who  profits  by  his  labour ;  and  to  the  whole  community, 
who  benefit  by  the  extra  population.  That  was  our  first  crisis,  and 
that  is  how  we  met  it.  I  now  come  to  the  second  crisis— the  aboli- 
tion of  the  dififerential  duties.  That  was  really  a  "  facer,"  but  how 
did  we  meet  it  ?  That  maligned  individual,  the  British  capitahst, 
opened  his  purse  and  sent  out  machinery  of  the  highest  type.  We 
went  to  Germany,  France,  Holland— all  the  beet-growing  countries — 
and  took  advantage  of  the  science  and  economy  by  means  of  which 
they  were  running  us  so  hard ;  and  again  we  held  our  own.  Then 
came  the  third  crisis— the  granting  of  bounties,  those  iniquitous 
bounties  against  which  we  are  now  raising  our  righteous  cry  of  in- 
dignation. We  are  told  it  is  no  use  our  doing  so,  that  the  British 
consumer  will  never  submit  to  countervailing  duties.  I  am  not 
quite  so  sure  about  that.  I  think  there  is  outward  and  visible 
evidence  that  the  British  consumer  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
cheapness  is  not  everything.  I  would  remind  you  of  a  speech  made 
at  one  of  the  German  conferences  at  which  the  speaker  said, 
"  These  bounties  must  continue ;  we  cannot  do  without  them  at 
present ;  we  must  stamp  out  the  British  Colonies.  When  we  have 
done  that  we  shall  be  masters  of  the  situation ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
put  our  prices  up  and  make  the  British  consumer  pay  for  his  sugar." 
The  First  Napoleon,  when  he  introduced  beet-sugar,  had  an  ulterior 
object  beyond  increasing  the  agricultural  interests  of  France.  He 
avowed  that  England  had  reached  her  greatness  through  her  Colo- 
nies and  commerce,  and  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  stamp  them 
out.  Cobden,  Peel,  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  others,  when  they 
entered  on  their  free-trade  crusade,  never  contemplated  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  bounties.  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  on  this  subject.  It  was  quoted  by  Mr.  Nevile 
Lubbock  in  the  admirable  Paper  he  read  before  this  Institute  in 
1886 ;  but  it  is  a  text  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated : 

If,  as  I  understand  (Mr.  Gladstone  said),  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  remain  unaltered,  I  think  that  both  the  trader  and  the  workman 
engaged  in  the  business  of  refining  sugar  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain. My  desire  is  that  the  British  consumer  should  have  both  sugar 
and  every  other  commodity  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced without  arbitrary  favour  to  any  of  those  engaged  in  the  competi- 
tion.   But  I  camiot  regard  with  favour  any  cheapness  which  is  produced 
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by  means  of  the  concealed  subsidies  of  a  foreign  State  to  a  particular 
industry,  and  with  the  effect  of  crippling  and  distressing  capitalists  and 
workmen  engaged  in  a  lawful  branch  of  British  trade. 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  who  is  well  known 
at  these  meetings,  and  is  an  ardent  free- trader,  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  Free  Trade  at  all  justifies  our  admitting  bounty- 
aided  sugar.  I  beUeve  countervailing  duties  would  be  utterly  imavailing, 
because  they  would  require  such  nicety  of  adjustment,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  bolder  stroke  and  refuse  to  trade  with  foreign  nations  in 
bounty-supported  sugar.  The  giving  of  these  bonuses  is,  I  consider, 
almost  equivalent  to  an  act  of  fraud,  and  we  should  at  once  prohibit  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  any  country  which  gives  bounties  on  its 
production. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bourne.  It  was  on  this  basis  that  Baron 
de  Worms  negotiated  his  convention,  which  was  rejected  by  Parlia- 
ment on  free-trade  principles.  We  are  often  told  the  Govermnent 
cannot  do  anything— that  we  ought  to  help  oarselves.  Lord  Derby, 
when  Colonial  Minister,  told  us  America  was  our  nataral  market. 
We  went  to  America,  and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bock we  formed  a  reciprocal  arrangement  with  them,  by  which  our 
sugar  was  to  have  been  admitted  duty-free.  We  then  go  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  are  told  that  that  cannot  be  allowed  as  inter- 
fering with  certain  treaties  which  had  been  made,  and  in  which  the 
Colonies  are  included.  We  go  back  to  America  and  say,  "  We 
belong  to  England,  and  England  has  made  treaties  with  you,  and 
tells  us  we  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  now,  as  we 
cannot  carry  out  that  arrangement,  we  ask  you  to  put  us  on  the 
same  terms  as  you  have  put  England  under  the  favoured  nation's 
clause.**  "  Oh,  no,'*  is  the  reply  ;  "  we  should  be  happy,  but  when 
the  treaty  was  made  the  Colonies  were  specially  excluded."  History 
repeats  itself.  The  Israelites  were  punished  for  not  making  bricks 
without  straw.  We  are  punished  for  not  fighting  with  our  hands 
tied  behind  our  backs.  We  are  hit  in  the  face  and  below  the  belt, 
and  we  cannot  retaliate  because  a  paternal  Government  has  pinioned 
us.  I  hope  it  will  no  longer  be  said  the  sugar  proprietors  are  a 
helpless  body.  They  are  only  helpless  when  their  hands  are  tied. 
I  thank  the  reader  of  the  Paper  for  the  bright  future  he  has  por- 
trayed as  regards  the  gold  industry  in  British  Guiana.  I  believe 
there  is  a  future  in  that  respect,  and  I  believe  also  that  the 
brilliant  statesman  who  now  wields  the  destinies  of  the  Colonies 
will  do  everything  he  can,  not  only  to  further  the  gold  interest,  but 
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also  to  give  &ir  play  to  all  other  industries.  He  is  too  astute  a 
statesman  not  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  great  evil  to  let  slide  any 
existing  industry,  especially  one  which  has  kept  the  Colony  going 
since  it  became  a  British  possession ;  and  I  believe  that  while 
furthering  other  developments  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  maintain 
the  importance  of  that  of  sugar. 

Mr.  George  Cabbinoton  (Barbados) :  We  have  had  a  very  in- 
teresting account,  flattering  or  otherwise,  of  the  small  West  Indian 
island  of  Barbados.  I  am  proud,  as  all  Barbadians  are  well  known 
to  be,  of  having  been  born  in  that  island,  and  though  brought  up 
in  England,  and  holding  the  highest  diplomas  in  agriculture  in 
England  and  Scotland,  I  have  spent  years  in  Barbados  studying 
every  detail  of  sugar  manufacture,  and  so  late  as  the  spring  of  this 
year  spent  some  months  in  the  island.  I  have  also  visited  several 
times  many  of  the  chief  estates  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
also  the  principal  estates  in  Louisiana,  and  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  largest  plantation  owners  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  so  that  I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  obtained  some 
insight  into  scientific  sugar  manufacture.  From  many  remarks  in 
the  Paper  we  have  heard  to-night  I  fear  the  conclusion  might  be 
drawn  that  there  was  a  lack  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  among 
the  planters  in  the  older  sugar-producing  Colonies  of  this  great 
Empire.  With  this  I  cannot  agree.  The  planters  in  the  Colonies 
now  under  review  are  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  or  if  natives  the 
same  blood  runs  in  their  veins,  and  had  any  prospect  of  adequate 
remuneration  opened  before  them,  they  would  not  have  been  want- 
ing in  energy  to  spend  the  large  sums  required  to  establish  that 
Central  Factory  system  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Justice  Williams. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Williams  that  the  Central  Factory 
system  is  the  system.  But  I  fear  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
Paper  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  lecturer  has  held  up  to  us 
examples  of  the  successful  working  of  the  system  he  advocates,  the 
factories  of  Queensland,  Natal,  and  Guadeloupe.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  has  somewhat  let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  success, /in 
mentioning  that,  owing  to  the  over-production  of  the  Queensland 
factories,  there  is  a  glut  on  the  Australian  sugar  market,  and  the 
planters  are  complaining.  Whatever  success  these  factories  have 
obtained  has  been  due,  in  a  large  measure,  I  believe,  to  the  markets 
supplied  by  them  being  protected  from  outside  competition.  Last 
year  the  factories  of  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guade- 
loupe, selling  their  sugar  in  the  open  market,  found  it  so  impossible 
to  produce  sugar  at  the  price  then  obtaining  that  the  French 
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Government  have  not  allowed  them  to  send  in  their  sugars  to 
France,  remitting  them  duty  so  that  their  sugars  are  protected  to 
that  amount ;  the  truth  being  that  where  cane  sugar  has  to  be 
sold  on  the  English  markets,  in  competition  with  the  bounty-fed 
sugar  of  the  Continent,  the  price  of  late  years  has  been  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  Where  a  new  sugar  industry  is  to  be 
started,  any  man  of  experience  would  advocate  a  Central  Factory, 
but  where  the  industry  is  the  outgrowth  of  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years,  and  the  production  very  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality,  it  is 
a  grave  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  increased  return  will 
pay  for  the  large  increase  of  expenditure.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck 
by  a  remark  that  fell  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  private  deputa- 
tion that  attcndel  him  a  few  days  since  at  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
could  do  had  been  done  in  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  for  he 
had  in  his  experience  found  that  wherever  in  the  British  Colonies 
an  adequate  return  for  the  investment  of  capital  was  to  be  found, 
there  British  capital  would  be  sure  to  flow.  The  reader  of  the 
Paper  has  mentioned  that  the  Government  of  Barbados  has  passed 
a  bill  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  a  small  Central  Factory  to  be 
started.  The  scheme  offers  a  loan  of  only  £50,000,  and  this  is,  I 
consider,  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  show  the  full  value  of  a 
Central  Factory  ;  but  should  this  pioneer  factory  prove  successful,  a 
very  large  sum  will  be  required  for  the  starting  of  others.  And 
where  is  this  money  to  come  from  ?  In  Barbados  our  staple  and 
only  industry  is  sugar.  The  island  being  flat  and  exposed  to  the 
trade  winds,  and  with  a  calcareous  subsoil  which  provides  a  natural 
drainage,  it  is  excellent  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  appa- 
rently unfit  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  other  industrial 
plant.  The  revenue  of  the  island  depends  solely  upon  sugar,  most 
of  the  estates  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
in  these  days  of  great  depression  the  Government  of  the  island, 
unaided  by  the  Mother  Country,  could  raise  a  sufficient  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  number  of  Central  Factories,  or  whether, 
with  the  example  of  the  factories  in  British  Guiana  before  them, 
they  would  be  wise  in  taking  such  a  bold  step  at  this  critical  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  its  numerous  advantages  a 
Central  Factory  in  Barbados  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
action  of  the  West  India  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  member.    To  my  mind  the  keystone  of  the  whole  position 
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is  the  qnestion  of  boonties  given  by  foreign  countries  on  beetroot 
sngar.  These  bounties  give  an  enormous  advantage  on  the  British 
market  to  Continental  beet  sugar,  with  the  result  that  the  &r 
larger  proportion  of  sugar  on  the  English  market  ought,  like  so 
many  articles  of  consumption  that  we  see  in  our  shops  to-day,  to  be 
labelled  ''Made  in  Gebmany/'  so  that  while  the  beet  production 
has  increased  from  2,228,000  tons  in  1885-6  to  4,975,000  tons  in 
1894-5,  or  124  per  cent.,  the  cane  production  has  only  increased 
from  2,140,000  tons  in  1885-6  to  2,904,000  tons  in  1894-5,  or,  say, 
86  per  cent. ;  and  if  we  go  back  a  little  further  we  find  the  beet 
production  of  1880-1  was  only  1,680,000  tons,  while  the  cane  pro- 
duction was  in  the  same  year  2,200,000  tons.  And  the  annual 
contribution,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  bounty  by  Foreign  Govern- 
ments, is  as  follows : — 

Gennany    ' 812,000 

Franoe 2,075,000 

Austria 403,000 

Belgium .  1,000,000 

Total £4,290,000 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  sum  a  considerable 
bounty  is  obtained  from  the  taxpayers  direct,  and  it  can  be  safely 
estimated  that  the  bounty  system  is  costing  the  Continental  tax- 
payer £5,000,000  per  annum.  With  every  other  civilised  nation 
the  acknowledged  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  protect  and  en- 
courage its  industries  on  the  principle  which  individuals  find  so  useful 
in  every-day  life,  that  they  must  make  their  money  in  some  trade 
or  industry  before  they  can  spend  it.  We,  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee, ask  of  the  English  Government  no  favour,  no  protection,  no 
advantage  on  foreign  markets,  but  simply  and  solely  free  trade 
upon  our  own  home  market.  It  is  impossible  for  the  British 
individual  planter  to  compete  against  tbe  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Continental  States,  lavishly  applied  with  the  avowed  object  of 
crushing  our  industry.  We  see  the  Continental  Powers  conferring 
together  at  the  present  moment  with  the  object  of  doing  away  with 
the  bounty  system.  They  feel  the  heavy  load  of  the  bounties  on 
their  finances,  and  they  would  willingly  be  rid  of  the  system ;  but 
there  are  enormous  jealousies  between  them,  and  if  Germany  wants 
one  thing,  it  is  certain  that  France  will  oppose  it  in  every  way,  even 
to  her  own  detriment.  This  was  the  position,  I  believe,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conference  in  1888.  Every  nation  save  one  was 
ready  to  abandon  the  bounty  system,  and  it  depended  solely  on 
Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  the  bounty-fed  sugar  of  this  one 
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coantry  from  entering  its  market,  to  put  an  end  to  this  vicious 
system,  and  to  bring  back  once  again  to  the  British  colonists  the 
glorious  advantages  of  free  trade.  So  long  as  the  bounties  continue, 
so  long  will  the  markets  be  liable  to  periods  of  enormous  over- 
production as  at  the  present  time,  bringing  thousands  of  British 
subjects  in  our  oldest  Colonies  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  so 
long  will  British  capital  be  afraid  to  subject  itself  to  the  instability 
of  the  sugar  trade.  Give  to  us  sugar  planters  free  trade,  ensure 
that  we  shall  compete  on  equal  and  fair  terms  with  the  foreigner 
on  our  own  market,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  sink  capital  in  large  Central  Factories  and  send  home  orders  for 
machinery  and  other  goods  that  will  keep  our  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  firms  busy,  and  provide  employment  at  good  wages  for 
thousands  of  British  working  men  for  long  days  to  come. 

Mr.  John  Stevenson  (Queensland) :  I  am  glad  to  find,  after 
many  years'  absence  from  England,  that  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute  has  not  become  a  mere  mutual  admiration  society,  and 
though  we  must  all  thank  Mr.  Justice  Williams  for  his  Paper,  we 
do  not  all  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with. 
In  the  City  this  morning  I  was  asked  by  a  leading  financier  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  future  of  sugar-growing  in  Queensland.  I  thought 
that  rather  "  a  large  order,"  and  was  reminded  of  a  partner  of  mine 
who,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  asked  a  similarly  large  question 
about  the  future  of  the  pastoral  industry,  and  who  replied,  "  You 
may  just  as  well  ask  me  what  God  Almighty  will  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment.*'  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen.  You  never 
can  tell  what  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to  be.  We  have  heard 
to-night  that  certain  tastes  were  to  be  regarded.  Well,  I  don't 
believe  that  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  London  knows  the  difference 
between  beet  and  cane— ("  Oh  ") — any  more  than  you  know  you 
are  eating  our  frozen  meat  instead  of  your  own,  though  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  frozen  meat  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  other.  For 
myself,  I  think  Queensland  is  just  about  as  good  a  sugar-growing 
country  as  any  other,  and  I  would  add  that,  although  English 
people  are  fighting  a  bit  shy  about  Australian  things  in  these 
times,  I  think  you  might  just  as  well  go  into  them  as  into  anything 
else. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler  declared,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  beet  could 
be  grown  containing  as  large  a  percentage  of  saccharine  as  the  best 
beet  of  the  Continental  countries.  Being  reminded  by  the  Chair- 
man that  this  was  not  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Fowler 
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said  he  would  content  himself  by  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
encourage  the  industry. 

Sir  William  H.  Quayle  Jonbs  :  I  know  nothing  much  about 
sugar  except  that  I  believe  I  know  the  difference  between  loaf  beet 
sugar  and  loaf  cane  sugar,  and  I  always  buy  the  latter.  I  came 
here  as  a  learner,  and  in  connection  with  the  alleged  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  British  industry  I  think  one  most  encouraging  fact 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Carrington,  viz.  that  although  the  foreign  pro* 
duction  has  increased  enormously,  yet  the  production  of  British 
cane  sugar  was  not  a  diminishing  but  an  increasing  quantity,  from 
which  circumstance  our  sugar  growers  should  take  heart  of  grace 
and  continue  the  fight,  as  soon  the  enormous  sums  paid  in  bounties, 
if  things  go  on  as  at  present  without  decreasing  our  output,  must 
lead  to  abandonment  of  the  bounty  system. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Webstbb,  M.P. :  In  common,  I  dare  say,  with  most 
of  you,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  important  arrangement  made  by 
Baron  H.  De  Worms  was  not  carried  through.  Its  object  really 
was  to  establish  free  trade.  We  desired  that  the  West  India  Colonies 
should,  equally  with  the  foreigner,  be  able  to  sell  in  the  English 
market.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  British 
Guiana,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  future  which  lies  before  the 
Colony.  We  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  at  the' head 
of  afiEiEbirs  a  statesman  who,  I  believe,  will  guard  our  interests  there. 
We  will  not  allow  anybody,  whether  it  be  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nationality,  to  take  one  inch  of  British  territory. 

The  Chaibman  :  As  I  have  not  served  in  any  so-called  sugar- 
producing  Colony,  I  cannot,  I  fear,  add  anything  useful  to  the  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  but  I  may  say  that  I  can  perfectly  well 
differentiate  between  the  cane  and  the  beet  sugar,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  the  cane  sugar  I  habitually  use  in  my  own  house- 
hold, which  comes  from  Province  Wellesley  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, is  far  superior  to  any  beet  sugar  produced  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world.  In  summing  up  the  debate,  I  would  only  say  that  I  think 
we  all  recognise  that  we  suffered  great  loss  from  Lord  Pirbright's 
arrangement  not  having  been  carried  out,  but  we  are  satisfied  if 
there  is  any  statesman  in  the  British  Empire  who  can  bring  to  a 
<incces8ful  issue  another  arrangement  which  will  promote  the 
interests  of  our  sugar-producing  Colonies,  it  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  now  presides  over  the  Colonial  Office.  I  am 
quite  sure  I  am  speaking  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  my  own,  when 
I  convey  to  Mr.  Justice  Williams  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  Paper 
he  has  read.    It  is  a  Paper  marked  with  great  literary  ability  and 
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knowledge,  and  I  for  one,  as  an  old  Colonial  Governor,  am  delighted 
to  find  a  Paper  of  this  kind  coming  from  one  who  has  held  the 
position  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges.  It  is  not  often  we  get 
matters  of  this  kind  discossed  by  others  than  planters,  merchants, 
or  Government  officials,  and  when  we  find  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Judges  is  able  so  to  use  his  time,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation  to  all  of  us  who  take  an  interest  ^in  the  development  of  all 
our  Colonies  and  their  admmistration. 

Mr.  Justice  Conoi^  Williams  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
flattering  way  in  which  this  vote  of  thanks  has  been  proposed  and 
accepted.  I  did  not  suppose  that  everybody  would  agree  with  my 
conclusions.  It  is  well,  however,  that  these  matters  should  be  as 
much  and  broadly  ventilated  as  possible.  In  regard  to  the  somewhat 
scathing  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Peace,  I  may  say  that  I  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  saying  anything  at  all  depreciatory  of  the 
future  possibiUties  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.  I  only  remembered  very 
well  the  journeys  which,  as  a  Judge,  I  made  in  that  Colony  some 
dozen  years  ago  over  the  rolling  veldt,  which  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  interior  districts,  and  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  if  anybody  believes  that  that  high  upland  country,  which  is  of 
a  somewhat  arid  description  and  abounds  in  ant-hills,  will  ever  be 
covered  by  fields  of  waving  com,  he  is  a  much  more  sanguine  person 
than  I  am.  No  one  wishes  Natal  more  heartily  well  than  I  do. 
The  local  year-book  is  responsible  for  my  figures.  With  regard  to 
British  Guiana,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  expressly  omitted  in  the 
Paper  saying  anything  deprecatory  of  the  machinery  which  exists 
on  the  sugar  properties  of  that  Colony.  I  am  well  aware  that  their 
proprietors  spent  large  sums,  and  that  these  estates  are  in  fact 
largely  in  the  van  of  progress  as  regards  mill  sugar  machinery ;  and 
on  that  account  I  avoided  classing  British  Guiana  among  Colonies 
whose  machinery  of  this  class  is  out  of  date.  I  will  only  add,  as 
the  hour  is  late,  that  I  feel  we  have  been  much  favoured  in  our 
Chairman.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith  needs  no  words  of  appreciation 
from  me.  His  services  are  known  to  all.  He  has  in  an  able  and 
dignified  manner  sustained  the  reputation  of  our  Crown  in  the 
successful  and  crowded  East,  and  his  fortunes  have  not  been  cast  in 
the  depressed  and  clouded  West.  He  has  done  his  duty  ably  as 
statesman  and  Governor,  and  I  feel  we  have  been  favoured  in  having 
such  a  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 
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THIRD  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
1896,  when  Mr.  William  Austin  Horn  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Scientific  Exploration  of  Central  Australia.*' 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  27  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  11  Resident  and  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

James  B.  Akcroyd,  Richmond  R.  Allen^  FM.C.S.L,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Borrow^ 
B,A,,  John  E,  Chandler,  F.R.O.S.,  Hirschel  Cohen,  Sidney  Ford,  Colonel 
Josiah  Harris,  FM.Q.S.,  Charles  Heneage,  James  Murray,  William  E.  Vaux, 
Waller  H.  Wolf. 

Non-Resident  Fellows. 

Henry  Ahrey  (Natal),  T.  W.  S.  Barklie  (British  Guiana),  John  S,  Brun- 
skill  (Transvaal),  Marshall  Campbell  (Natal),  J.  C.  Colledge  (Queensland), 
WiUiam  H.  Couldery,  J,P,  (Queensland),  James  Crowe  (Naial),  Francis  J. 
Gardiner,  J.P,  (Cape  Colony),  Dudley  G,  Gisbome  (Matabeleland),  Sir 
Augustus  W,  L,  Hemming,  K.C.M.G,  (Governor  of  British  Guiana),  Charles 
Kewley,  M,A,  (Cape  Colony),  Robert  M,  Little  (British  North  Borneo),  George 
W.  Malcolm  (Mauritius),  Thomas  Raymond  (Natal),  Charles  Wm,  Rock 
(Mauritius),  Rev.  Frederic  W,  Wingate  (Cape  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the 
past  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  regret  to  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Childers, 
who,  as  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  had  kindly  undertaken  to  pre- 
side, is  kept  at  home  by  a  cold,  and  that  is  why  I  appear  in  the 
chair  this  evening.  Expressions  of  regret  at  unavoidable  absence 
have  also  been  received  from  Lord  Kintore,  late  Governor  of  South 
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Australia ;  Lord  Hopetoun,  late  Governor  of  Victoria ;  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  late  Governor  of  Queensland;  Sir  Maurice  O'Borke, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  New  Zealand ;  Sir 
William  Flower  and  others.  In  introducing  Mr.  Horn,  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  story  of  the  early  explorers  of  Australia— their 
labours,  perils,  and  achievements — is  so  well-known  to  you  that 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  subject.  The  names 
of  Captain  Charles  Sturt— the  discoverer  of  the  Lower  Murray, 
whose  eldest  son.  Colonel  Napier  Sturt,  is  with  us  to-night — Grey, 
Eyre,  Mitchell,  Leichhardt,  Gregory,  Burke,  Stuart,  McEinlay, 
Warburton,  Forrest,  Giles,  and  other  pioneers  of  settlement  in  that 
great  island  continent  whose  shores  were  mapped  by  Cook  and 
Flinders,  are  household  words  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
lecturer  will  describe  another  era  of  Australian  development,  viz. 
the  scientific  examination  of  the  country  that  has  thus  been  opened 
up.  Of  recent  years  public- spirited  colonists  like  Sir  Thomas 
Elder  and  Mr.  Horn  have  fitted  out  expeditions  that  have 
materially  added  to  our  knowledge,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  account  of  the  latest  of  these  will  form  a  not 
inappropriate  subject  for  the  opening  meeting  of  a  new  year.  I 
will  now  ask  Mr.  Horn  to  read  his  Paper  on 


THE   SCIENTIFIC  EXPLORATION  OF  CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 

Origin  op  the  Expedition. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  Central  AustraUa,  more  particularly 
that  portion  known  as  the  MacDonnell  Ranges,  had  for  many  years 
been  desired  by  the  leading  scientific  men  in  Australia,  some  of 
whom  hold  the  opinion  that  when  the  rest  of  the  continent  was 
submerged  the  elevated  portions  of  the  MacDonnell  Range  existed 
as  an  island,  and  that  consequently  older  forms  of  life  might  be 
found  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts.  Travellers'  tales  also  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  varieties  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  these  remote  regions,  had  aroused  a  widespread 
interest,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  a  few  scientific  friends  I  resolved 
to  organise  and  equip  a  party,  composed  of  scientific  men,  to 
thoroughly  explore  this  belt  of  country.  The  proposition  was 
received  with  great  favour  in  Australia,  and  numerous  applications 
were  made,  and  even  premiums  offered,  by  gentlemen  anxious  to  join 
the  expedition.    The  failure,  however,  of  previous  expeditions  made 
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it  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
members,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disasters,  in  the  shape  of  internal  dis- 
sensions, which  had  wrecked  the  others.  In  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  men  in  Australia  I  decided  to  make  it  a  semi- 
national  undertaking,  and  to  this  end  invitations  were  extended  to 
the  Premiers  of  the  principal  Colonies,  asking  them  to  nominate 
scientific  representatives. 

The  Premiers  of  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  responded  most  cordially.  Victoria,  partly  through 
the  generous  influence  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  nominated  Professor 
Baldwin  Spencer,  of  the  Melbourne  University,  and  the  work  done 
by  this  gentleman  in  connection  mth  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
especially  in  the  zoological  branch,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest and  value  to  the  scientific  world.  New  South  Wales  nominated 
Mr.  J.  Alexander  Watt,  of  the  Sydney  University,  and  South 
Australia  nominated  Professor  Ralph  Tate,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Stirling,  F.R.S.,  both  of  the  Adelaide  University.  All  these  gentle- 
men have  done  most  valuable  work,  which  will  appear  shortly  in 
book  form  with  numerous  illustrations.  Mr.  C.  A.  Winnecke, 
F.B.O.S.,  was  chosen  as  the  surveyor  and  meteorologist,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  piloting  the  party  to  such  points  as  they 
wished  to  visit,  this  gentleman  traversed  and  plotted  about  27,000 
square  miles  of  country,  and  also  made  a  series  of  valuable  meteoro- 
logical observations,  speaks  for  itself. 

The  general  public  were  for  some  time  under  the  impression  that 
the  expedition  was  going  out  in  search  of  gold.  They  could  not 
understand  a  body  of  scientific  gentlemen  going  into  a  desert 
country,  giving  up  their  time  and  services,  and  submitting  to  all  the 
dangers,  discomforts,  and  hardships  attendant  upon  the  life  for  any 
other  reason.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  one  of  the  collectors  in 
pursuit  of  a  butterfly  barked  his  shins  against  a  nugget  of  gold,  he 
would  have  recognised,  and  having  recognised,  would  have  ''  col- 
lected "  it,  although  his  claim  would  probably  have  been  disputed  by 
the  geological  section  of  the  expedition.  But  the  real  objects  of 
the  expedition  were  as  set  out  in  the  articles  under  which  they 
started,  viz.  the  scientific  examination  of  the  country  from 
Oodnadatta  to^the  MacDonnell  Bange ;  th^  collection  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geological  structure  and 
mineralogical  resources  of  that  region,  and  the  illustration  by 
photography  of  any  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  country 
traversed ;  the  securing  of  photographs  of  the  aborigines  in  their 
primitive  state,  the  collection  of  information  as  to  their  manners, 
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customs,  and  language,  and  the  reproduction  of  their  mural  paint- 
ings. 

We  made  our  final  start  from  Oodnadatta,  which  is  the  northern 
terminal  point  of  the  railway  from  Adelaide,  on  May  6,  1894.  Our 
party  consisted  of,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  gentlemen  already 
named,  two  Afghan  and  two  European  camel-drivers,  two  collectors, 
two  prospectors,  one  aboriginal  black  tracker,  and  one  cook,  making 
sixteen  in  all,  with  twenty-six  camels  and  two  horses.  Without 
pretending  to  any  great  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  myself,  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  bush  life,  extending  over  many 
jears,  and  had  done  a  good  deal  of  exploring  work  in  the  Eremian 
region  ;  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  several  members  of  the  party,  I 
accompanied  them  to  a  point  1,000  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  and  find- 
ing that  they  were  all  working  together  with  the  utmost  harmony  and 
enthusiasm,  I  started  on  my  lonely  return  journey.  When  leaving 
I  tried  the  new  experiment  of  having  no  autocratic  leader,  but  gave 
each  scientific  member  of  the  party  one  vote,  so  that  all  questions 
as  to  the  route  to  be  taken,  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent  at  one 
spot,  or  any  kindred  questions,  were  decided  by  the  majority.  The 
safe-conduct  of  the  party  to  such  points  as  they  wished  to  visit  was 
entrusted  to  the  surveyor  and  explorer,  Mr.  Winnecke,  who  carried 
out  his  duties  admirably. 

In  venturing  to  address  you  to-night  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scientific  Exploration  of  Australia  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks 
to  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  is  now  known  to  science  as 
the  Eremian  or  solitary  desert  region,  the  area  of  which  is  practically 
comprised  within  the  central  portion  of  the  continent. 

The  continent  of  Australia  extends  from  the  88th  to  the  12th 
parallel  of  S.  Lat.,  and  from  the  lldth  to  15drd  degree  of  Longi- 
tude. Now  if  we  take  Ayers'  Rock  as  the  centre  of  an  ellipse  which 
has  a  length  of  1,600  miles  by  a  width  of  800  miles,  we  have  an  area 
which  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  this  Eremian  region,  which 
has  an  average  rainfall  of  from  five  to  twelve  inches  ;  but  this  rain- 
fall is  very  irregular,  as  long  periods  of  drought,  sometimes  of  two 
years'  duration,  frequently  intervene,  and  much  of  the  country  is 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  almost  impassable  desert,  thus  rendering 
the  close  examination  of  the  central  portion  a  task  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty and  occasional  danger,  firstly  from  the  scarcity  of  permanent 
water,  and  secondly  from  the  presence  of  occasionally  hostile  natives. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eremian  region,  there  exists  an  elevated  tract  of  country,  known  as 
the  MacDonnell  Ranges.    These  mountains,  barren  and  rugged  in 
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the  extreme,  rise  to  an  altitade  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
while  the  country  surrounding  them  has  an  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  above  sea-level ;  it  slopes  away  on  every  side  towards  the  coast, 
distant  1,000  miles.  The  mountains  are  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Finke,  and  for  this  region,  including  the  valley  of  the  Finke,  we  have 
adopted  the  name  of  Larapintine,  from  the  native  name  of  the 
Finke,  **  Larapinta,"  and  it  was  over  this  area  that  most  of  our  ex- 
plorations were  conducted.  The  existence  of  these  mountains  has 
to  a  great  extent  redeemed  this  portion  of  the  continent  from  be- 
coming an  absolute  desert,  as  the  mountains  attract  the  tropical 
clouds,  and  during  the  occasional  heavy  downpours  of  rain  a  vast 
amount .  of  storm  water  rushes  down  their  barren  rocky  sides  into 
the  channel  of  the  Finke  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  overflowing 
the  banks  inundates  a  gi'eat  deal  of  the  surrounding  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south.  The  consequence  of  such  inundation  is 
that  over  the  inundated  portion  of  the  country,  and  also  other  low- 
lands on  which  the  rain  has  fallen,  there  is  a  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation.  The  ground  being  warm  the  rapidity  of  the 
vegetable  growth  is  almost  marvellous.  I  have  seen  portions  of 
this  Eremian  region  which  have  been  reduced  by  drought  to  the 
condition  of  a  moving  mass  of  sand,  and  yet  within  a  month  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  the  country  was  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  capable  of  carrying  an  enormous  amount  of  stock. 
These  rapid  changes  have,  however,  led  to  ruinous  losses  among  the 
pastoralists,  as  people  with  a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  climate, 
and  who  have  seen  this  country  for  the  first  time  after  one  of  those 
tropical  downpours,  imagine  it  to  be  its  normal  condition,  and  are 
induced  to  send  out  large  numbers  of  stock  to  graze ;  and  when  the 
inevitable  drought  occurs  and  the  country  is  again  reduced  to  the 
desert  condition,  they  find  their  stock  dying  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  want  of  water.  Now  these  climatic  conditions  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  animal  life  indigenous  to  these  regions,  and  have 
led  to  the  occurrence  of  some  strange  phenomena,  to  which  I  will 
refer  later  on. 

From  the  number  of  fossil  diprotodons  of  gigantic  size  and 
struthious  birds  rivalling  in  stature  the  New  Zealand  moa,  which 
have  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Eremian  region,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  had  at  one  time  a  far  heavier  and  more  constant  rain- 
fall and  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  capable  of  sustaining  larger 
and  slower-moving  forms  of  animal  life  than  at  present.  At  Lake 
Callabonna,  in  the  great  salt  Lake  Eyre  basin,  there  are  hundreds 
of  fossil  skeletons  of  these  animals,  some  of  which  have  been 
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Buccessfallj  removed  to  the  Adelaide  Museum.  In  that  locality 
they  are  found  most  frequently  on  the  surface  of  the  dry  salt  lake, 
and  have  been  preserved  by  a  natural  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
but  I  have  found  their  bones  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  from  the 
surface,  at  a  place  600  miles  S.E.  of  the  MacDonnells.  As  has 
been  remarked  by  Professor  Spencer,  the  mammalian  fauna  of  this 
arid  region  must  and  does  consist  of  two  elements,  (1)  a  small 
number  of  forms  able  to  travel  long  distances  with  comparative 
ease,  such  as  the  kangaroo  or  dingo,  and  (2)  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  and  usually  burrowing  ones  capable  of  living  a  long  time 
without  water,  and  able  to  feed  upon  insects  and  the  parched  vege- 
tation on  the  hill-sides;  whereas  the  diprotodon  was  a  heavy-- 
limbed  animal  of  the  sloth  tribe,  and  must  have  required  a  totally 
different  environment.  The  geologists  and  zoologists  attached  to 
the  expedition  have  acquired  a  great  amount  of  information  bearing 
upon  these  points,  and  I  look  forward  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  publication  of  their  reports  in  February  next. 

I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  some  one  to  obtain 
accurate  information  as  to  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions,  &c., 
of  the  primitive  races  which  inhabited  the  continent  of  Australia 
before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  and  also  to  obtain  by  photo- 
graphy some  faithful  reproductions  of  their  ceremonial  dresses  and 
general  appearance  before  they  had  come  under  the  debasing 
influences  of  the  white  man.  And  in  this  matter  we  were  most 
ably  and  generously  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Gillen,  who  has  had  a  long 
experience  among  them  and  is  himself  an  expert  photographer. 
The  race  is  fast  dying  out,  and  there  are  very  few  tribes  left  in  their 
primitive  condition  who  have  not  been  in  contact  with  Europeans ; 
these  are  all  confined  to  the  Eremian  region.  In  this  matter  we 
have  been  signally  successful,  and  have  obtained  a  very  large  number 
of  valuable  photographs,  some  of  them  being  of  ceremonies  and  rites 
which  are  very  rarely  witnessed  by  white  men,  and  have  also 
obtained  a  mass  of  reUable  information  as  to  their  superstitions 
and  general  customs,  copies  of  a  number  of  their  mural  paintings, 
and  a  very  large  collection  of  their  weapons  and  instruments. 

Aboriqines. 

The  Central  Australian  aborigine  is  the  living  representative  of 
a  stone  age,  who  still  fashions  his  spear-heads  and  knives  from 
flint  or  sandstone  and  performs  the  most  daring  surgical  operations 
with  them.  His  origin  and  history  are  lost  in  the  gloomy  mists  of 
the  past.    He  has  no  written  records  and  few  oral  traditions.     In 
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appearance  he  is  a  naked,  hirsute  savage,  with  a  type  of  features 
occasionally  pronouncedly  Jewish.  He  is  by  nature  light-hearted, 
merry,  and  prone  to  laughter,  a  splendid  mimic,  supple-jointed,  with 
an  unerring  hand  that  works  in  perfect  unison  with  his  eye,  which 
is  keen  as  that  of  an  eagle.  He  has  never  been  known  to  wash. 
He  has  no  private  ownership  of  land,  except  as  regards  that  which 
is  not  over  carefully  concealed  about  his  person.  He  cultivates 
nothing,  but  lives  entirely  on  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  although 
the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  from  16  degrees  to  over  90 
degrees  F.  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  his  country  is  teeming  with 
furred  game,  he  makes  no  use  of  the  skins  for  clothing,  but  goes 
about  during  the  day  and  sleeps  in  the  open  at  night  perfectly 
nude.  He  builds  no  permanent  habitation  and  usually  camps 
where  night  or  fatigue  overtakes  him. 

He  can  travel  from  point  to  point  for  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  pathless  bush  with  unerring  precision,  and  can  track  an  animal 
over  rocks  and  stones,  where  a  European  eye  would  be  unable  to 
distinguish  a  mark.  He  is  a  keen  observer  and  knows  the  habits 
and  changes  of  form  of  every  variety  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in 
his  country.  Religious  belief  he  has  none,  but  is  excessively 
superstitious,  living  in  constant  dread  of  an  Evil  Spirit  which  is 
supposed  to  lurk  round  his  camp  at  night.  He  has  no  gratitude 
except  that  of  the  anticipatory  order,  and  is  as  treacherous  as  Judas. 
He  has  no  traditions,  and  yet  continues  to  practise  with  scrupulous 
exactness  a  number  of  hideous  customs  and  ceremonies  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  his  fathers,  and  of  the  origin  or  reason  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  Ofttimes  kind  and  even  afifeotionate  to 
those  of  his  children  who  have  been  permitted  to  live,  he  yet 
practises,  without  any  reason  except  that  his  father  did  so  before 
him,  the  most  cruel  and  revolting  mutilations  upon  the  young  men 
and  maidens  of  his  tribe. 

Yet  withal  he  is  a  philosopher  who  accepts  feast  or  famine  without 
a  murmur  either  at  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  the  discomforts  of 
repletion.  His  motto  is  "  Carpe  diem,**  and  when  fortune  sends 
him  a  supply  of  game  he  constmaes  it  all,  regardless  of  to-morrow. 
No  cold  missionary  graces  his  side-board,  and  should  hunger,  as  a 
penalty  for  his  improvident  gluttony,  overtake  him,  he  simply  ties  a 
thin  hair-girdle  tightly  round  his  stomach,  and  almost  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  still  suffering  from  repletion.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  many  years  I  say  without  hesitation  that  he  is  absolutely 
untameable.  You  may  clothe  and  care  for  him  for  years,  when  sud- 
denly the  demon  of  unrest  takes  possession ;  he  throws  off  all  his  cloth- 
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ing  and  plonges  into  the  trackless  depths  of  his  native  bush,  at  once 
reverting  to  his  old  and  hideous  customs,  and  when  sated,  after 
months  of  privation,  he  will  return  again  to  clothing  and  civilisation, 
only  to  repeat  the  performance  later  on.  Verily  his  moods  are  as 
eccentric  as  the  flight  of  his  own  boomerang.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  missionary  and  the  stockman,  he  is  being 
rapidly  "civilised  "  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  another 
hundred  years  the  sole  remaining  evidence  of  his  existence  will  be 
the  fragments  of  flint  which  he  has  fashioned  so  rudely.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  thought  it  desirable  to  get  some  reliable  informa- 
tion, supplemented  by  photography,  of  this  race  while  there  were  any 
of  them  remaining  in  their  primitive  condition. 

In  returning  from  the  expedition  my  only  companion  was  a  semi- 
civilised  native  nicknamed  Slim  Jem.  He  was  quite  nude  and  rode 
my  second  horse.  He  was  the  most  taciturn  native  I  ever  met,  and 
only  once,  when  our  food  ran  short  and  I  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  tighten  his  girdle,  so  as  to  engender  a  feeUng  of  repletion,  did 
I  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  repartee  and  he  exclaimed,  *'  Me  big  one 
hungry."  On  our  final  arrival  at  Crown  Point,  on  the  river  Finke,  I 
told  him  to  come  to  the  camp  at  dinner  time,  to  get  something  to 
eat.  I  didn't  tell  him  not  to  dress  for  dinner,  because  I  knew  he 
wouldn't.  He  was  a  sort  of  king  in  his  own  country,  and  he  brought 
his  queen  with  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coat  of  black  grease  plus 
a  bone  through  his  nose.  She  was  also  dressed  in  a  coat  of  black 
grease,  plus  the  crown  jewels,  consisting  of  a  dog*s-tooth  necklace. 
They  were  not  announced :  it  was  quite  unnecessary  ;  I  knew  when 
they  were  approaching.  They  came  from  the  south.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  that  quarter.  I  could  tell  when  they  were 
between  me  and  the  camels !  We  dined  early,  and  I  think  they 
enjoyed  the  dinner.  I  noticed  when  they  left  that  the  length  of 
their  girdles  hardly  appeared  to  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
my  hospitahty. 

Natural  Features  of  the  Country. 

Oodnadatta  is  situated  600  miles  N.  of  Adelaide.  The  country 
from  Oodnadatta  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  on  every  side  has,  at 
one  time,  been  an  elevated  plateau  covered  with  sand,  which  has 
become  cemented  together  by  silica ;  a  great  portion  of  this  has  at 
some  subsequent  period,  extending  over  probably  some  thousands 
of  years,  been  subjected  to  a  slow  process  of  erosion  and  become 
broken  up  and  partiaUy  disintegrated,  but  the  harder  portions 
which  have  resisted  this  weathering  now  stand  at  an  elevation  of 
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from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surronnding  country,  pre- 
senting in  the  distance  the  appearance  of  high,  flat-topped,  isolated 
ranges ;  when  approached,  however,  they  seem  to  sink  down  and 
prove  to  be  flat-topped  ridges  with  a  bold  escarpment  on  the  south 
side,  the  level  top  being  covered  with  the  desert  sandstone.  They 
frequently  assume  fantastic  shapes,  as  seen  in  Chambers*  Pillar  and 
Castle  Bocks,  but  the  more  ordinary  form  is  that  of  a  long  tent  or 
haystack. 

The  finer  sandy  portions  of  the  disintegrated  mass  are  blown  for 
long  distances,  and  are  found  in  the  form  of  long  low  ridges  of 
sand  running  parallel  to  one  another  like  huge  ocean  rollers, 
and  extending  for  scores  of  miles,  generally  in  a  N.W.  and  8.E. 
direction.  The  sense  of  solitude  and  desolation  that  oppresses  one 
in  these  sandhills  is  most  appalling.  From  the  time  you  enter 
them  you  are  dominated  by  the  one  desire  to  get  out  of  them. 
Many  a  poor  fellow  never  has  got  out  of  them,  but  has  perished 
from  thirst ;  Gibson— Giles's  solitary  companion — perished  in  them, 
and  Giles  himself  had  more  than  one  narrow  escape.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  dingo  or  the  hum  of  the 
ubiquitous  blow-fly,  absolute  silence  reigns,  and  your  range  of 
vision  is  so  restricted  by  the  low  scrub  and  sandhills  all  round  that 
you  feel  a  sense  of  almost  imprisonment.  The  harder  portions  of 
the  disintegrated  mass,  usually  in  the  form  of  stones  of  a  few 
pounds  in  weight,  remain  in  situ,  and  the  whole  country  looks  as 
though  it  had  rained  stones.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every 
direction  over  the  plains  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  bare 
shining  stones,  having  a  polished  surface,  from  the  sand  continu- 
ally blowing  over  them.  They  are  locally  known  as  "gibbers," 
(hard  g).  Those  gibbers  I'll  never  forget.  If  we  looked  out  to 
the  horizon  we  looked  over  gibbers  the  whole  distance.  We 
travelled  all  day  for  weeks  over  gibbers.  We  slept  at  night  upon 
gibbers.  We  even  found  small  portions  of  gibbers  in  our  food,  and 
regretted  that  the  g  was  hard. 

The  only  herbage  is  in  small  depressions  where  the  water  lodges 
immediately  after  rain.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  five 
inches,  but  lengthened  periods  of  time  frequently  elapse  without 
any  rain  falling ;  the  country  is  then  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
almost  impassable  and  waterless  desert,  where,  in  the  words  of 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon — 

With  fire  and  fierce  drought  on  her  tresses 
Insatiable  Sammer  oppresses 
Sere  woodlands  and  sad  wildernesses, 
And  faint  flocks  and  herds. 
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On  approaching  the  MacDonnells,  however,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  changes.  The  rainfall  increases.  The  mountains  are 
bold.  The  rocks  are  of  a  different  structure.  Granite,  red  sand- 
stone, and  quartzites  make  their  appearance.  Bare  rocky  ranges 
rise  up  1,000  to  2,600  feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
sandy,  but  in  places  comparatively  fertile.  The  flanking  ranges  of 
hills  are  weathered  into  bold  headlands,  capes,  bluffs,  &c. 

The  MacDonnells  themselves  are  three  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains running  east  and  west,  and  separated  by  narrow  valleys ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  which  has  been  mapped  by  the  ex- 
plorer has  been  named  **  Horn  Valley.*'  The  total  length  of  this 
extraordinary  valley  is  100  miles,  and  it  is  only  400  yards  in  width. 
It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  rugged  wall-Uke  ranges  of  rock  700 
to  800  feet  in  height.  The  only  passes  are  the  narrow  rocky 
gorges  through  which  tlie  watercourses  pass.  Bome  very  inte- 
.  resting  beds  of  fossils,  which  will  be  fully  described  by  the  geologists, 
were  discovered  here. 

There  are  no  permanent  streams  in  Central  Australia,  but  in 
times  of  tropical  rains  immense  volumes  of  water  rush  down  from 
the  barren  hills,  and,  flooding  the  usually  dry  channels,  overflow 
the  shaUow  banks,  and,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  inundate 
great  tracts  of  sandy  country,  causing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  Finke  River  is  the  largest  of  these  watercourses ;  it 
drains  an  immense  area,  running  north  and  south,  and  has  many 
important  tributaries  coming  in  from  the  east  and  west.  One 
of  the  extraordinary  features  of  this  country  is  that  the  Finke 
River,  taking  its  rise  north  of  the  MacDonnells  and  running 
southward,  impinges  on  the  first  of  the  ranges,  running  east  and 
west.  One  would  expect  that  the  river,  on  striking  this  solid  wall 
of  rock  at  a  right  angle,  would  be  deflected  from  its  course,  and 
would  flow  along  the  foot  of  the  range  ;  but  not  so :  the  mountain 
chain  is  rent  asunder  at  this  point  and  a  deep  and  rocky  gorge  is 
formed,  having  walls  of  bare  rock  over  1,000  feet  in  height,  be- 
tween which  the  river  passes.  Some  of  these  cliffs  are  so  nearly 
vertical  that  the  sun  hardly  ever  penetrates  into  the  gloomy  depths 
of  the  gorges.  The  river  then  crosses  the  Sandy  Valley,  and  a  Uke 
phenomenon  occurs.  The  second  mountain  chain  is  rent  asunder 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  river  passes  through  to  the  third 
parallel  range,  which  again  is  opened  for  its  escape  on  the  south 
side ;  it  then  continues  its  course  through  rough  rocky  valleys  and 
sandy  plains  for  400  miles,  and  is  finally  absorbed  in  the  sandy 
desert  to  the  south-east. 
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GhAMBEBS'  PlLLAB 

is  situated  about  100  miles  south  of  the  MacDonnell  Ranges. 
This  extraordinary  natural  feature  is  formed  of  a  greyish  sandstone 
and  stands  like  a  broken  colunm  on  a  broad  pedestal.  It  rises  164 
feet  above  the  surrounding  country,  which  consists  of  low  sandhills 
covered  withspinifex  {Triodia  irritans).  It  is  visible  for  many  miles 
on  every  side,  and  when  looking  at  it  from  a  distance  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  It 
certainly  has  a  most  imposing  appearance. 

Ayerb'  Bock 

is  situated  about  100  miles  S.W.  of  the  MacDonnells.  This 
grand  old  monolith,  weather-beaten  and  scarred  by  the  storms  of 
countless  centuries,  stands  to-day,  after  de(ying  the  eroding  influences 
of  frost  and  heat  from  time  immemorial,  1,100  feet  in  height  and 
5  miles  in  circumference,  looking  out  like  a  majestic  sentinel  of  the 
plain  watching  the  signal  fires  of  the  savages  who  are  converging 
from  all  points  of  the  almost  limitless  desert  beyond,  and  steering 
for  the  narrow  oasis  at  his  feet,  where  is  to  be  found  the  only  per- 
manent water  in  this  desolate  region.  This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable natural  features  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  is 
probably  the  largest  monolith  known.  It  is  composed  of  meta- 
morphic  grit  of  a  bright  red  colour,  set  ofif  by  the  green  bushes 
surrounding  it.  For  a  short  distance  round  the  base  there  is  a 
narrow  oasis  watered  by  the  drainage  from  the  rock ;  beyond  that 
the  sand  extends  in  all  directions.  It  is  a  rallying-point  for  the 
natives,  and  the  numerous  cavities  are  ornamented  with  rude 
aboriginal  drawings,  some  of  which  were  carefully  copied  by  Professor 
Spencer. 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance  of  some 
fifty  miles,  are  granite  ranges,  and  among  these  occurs  a  strange 
phenomenon.  In  the  afternoon,  frequently  on  a  hot  still  day,  loud 
explosions  are  heard,  with  great  crashing  of  rocks.  The  early 
explorers  attributed  these  to  earth  tremors,  but  they  are  now 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  high  up  on  many  of  the  abrupt  faces 
of  the  gorges  are  lodged  enormous  masses  of  independent  rock  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  many  having  the  form  of  tall  pillars.  They 
rest,  owing  to  the  weathering  of  the  surrounding  rock,  on  very 
insecure  bases.  On  a  very  hot  day,  when  the  sun  gets  low  in  the 
heavens,  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock  is  in  the  shade  and  cools  and 
contracts  rapidly,  while  the  western  side  is  exposed  to  a  fierce  sun 
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and  expands.  A  mass  scales  ofif  the  rapidly  cooling  side.  The 
centre  of  gravity  is  thus  suddenly  shifted ;  the  rock  loses  its  balance 
and  a  mass  of  some  thousands  of  tons  is  hurled  into  the  valley  below, 
overturning  and  smashing  in  its  descent  other  great  masses,  and 
shaking  all  the  adjacent  country,  the  noise  reverberating  through 
the  gorges  like  peals  of  thunder.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  dead 
stillness,  only  to  be  broken  again  in  the  same  manner. 

SCENBBY. 

The  mountains  of  the  MacDonnells  rise  to  a  considerable  altitude, 
Mount  Heughlin  being  4,760  feet  above  sea  level,  and  others  over 
4,000  feet.    There  are  some  grand  pieces  of  scenery,  and  some  very 
pretty  oases  are  formed,  notably  at  Glen  of  Palms,  Beedy  Greek,  and 
Cycad  Gorge.    At  sunset  the  mountains  assume  that  beautiful 
Orleans  plum  colour  so  characteristic    of   Australian  mountain 
scenery,  and  stand  out  wilh  their  rugged  profiles  clear  cut  against 
the  blue  sky,  making  a  bold  picture.    Yet  there  is  an  air  of  melan- 
choly  about  the  stillness  and  silence,  broken  only  by  the  harsh 
screech    of    the   cockatoo    or  the  plaintive    wail    of  the  deplete 
dingo.      The    powerful    word  painting    of   Marcus    Clarke    with 
slight  alterations  aptly  describes  the  MacDonnell  Banges :  ''  The 
dominant  note  of  Australian  scenery  is  weird  melancholy.    The 
mountains  are  funereal,  secret,  and  stem.  Their  solitude  is  desolation. 
They  seem  to  stifle  in  their  black  gorges  a  story  of  Sullen  Despair. 
The  savage  winds  shout  among  the  rock  clefts.    From  the  melan- 
choly gum  tree  strips  of  white  bark  hang  and  rustle.    The  very 
animal  life  of  these  frowning  hills  is  either  grotesque  or  ghostly. 
Great  grey  kangaroos  hop  noiselessly  over  the  grass.    The  sun 
suddenly  sinks,  and  from  a  gorge  in  the  hills  rises  a  dismal  chant, 
and  around  their  fires  dance  natives  painted  like  skeletons.    All 
is  fear-inspiring  and  gloomy.     No  bright  fancies  are]^linked  with  the 
memories  of  these  mountains.    Famished  explorers  have  named 
them  out  of  their  sufferings.  Mount  Misery,  Mount  Hopeless,  Mount 
Despair.    The  soul  when  placed  before  the  frightful  grandeur  of 
these  barren  hills  drinks  in  their  sentiment  of  defiant  ferocity  and  is 
steeped  in  bitterness.    And  yet  withal  there  is  an  indescribable 
fascination  about  this  Australian  bush.    In  it  alone  is  to  be  found 
the  grotesque,  the  weird,  the  strange  scribblings  of  Nature  learning 
to  write.     The  dweller  in  the  wilderness  acknowledges  the  subtle 
charm  of  this  fantastic  land  of  monstrosities.    Whispered  to  by  the 
myriad  tongues  of  the  wilderness,  he  learns  the  language  of  the 
barren  and  the  uncouth,  and  can  read  the  hieroglyphs  of  haggard 
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gum  trees,  blown  into  odd  shapes,  distorted  by  fierce  hot  winds,  or 
cramped  by  cold  nights  when  the  Southern  Gross  freezes  in  a  cloud- 
less sky  of  icy  blue.  The  phantasmagoria  of  that  wild  dreamland 
termed  the  bush  interprets  itself,  and  one  begins  to  comprehend 
why  free  Esau  loved  his  heritage  of  desert  sand  better  than  the 
bountiful  riches  of  Egypt.*' 

Climate. 

The  climate  of  the  MacDonnells  in  winter  is  simply  perfect,  with 
warm  clear  days  and  bright  cold  nights.  Day  succeeds  day  without  a 
cloud.  In  the  afternoon  there  is  generally  a  light  breeze  from  the 
S.  or  S.E.  The  result  of  observations  taken  on  eighty-four  days 
shows  that  on  twenty-six  days  a  dead  calm  prevailed  ;  on  thirty-two 
days  a  gentle  S.E,.  wind;  on  fifteen  days  a  S.  or  E.  wind;  on 
eleven  days  wind  N.W.  or  S.W. 

In  South  Australia  the  hot  winds  are  invariably  from  the  north, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  winds  became  heated  from 
passing  over  the  dry  hot  centre  of  the  continent ;  but  hot  winds  in 
the  centre  are  much  rarer  than  in  the  south.  During  nearly  four 
months  there  was  not  enough  rain  to  wet  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
and  it  was  never  necessary  to  erect  the  tents.  We  always  slept  in 
the  open  air. 

Fauna. 

There  are  many  forms  of  animal  life  in  these  arid  regions  which 
disappear  entirely  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  reappear  after  rains 
in  great  numbers,  and  almost  always  in  the  adult  stage.  This  is 
notably  the  case  with  regard  to  fish  and  frogs.  Professor  Spencer 
has  done  much  to  elucidate  this  mystery. 

Among  those  which  suffer  most  acutely  from  the  droughts  are, 
of  course,  the  fish  and  the  amphibia.  The  fish  are  reproduced  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  as  in  periods  of  protracted  drought  the 
bulk  of  the  water  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  Finke  River  become  dry ; 
and  yet  immediately  after  a  flood  fish  in  all  stages  of  growth  are 
again  found  in  the  recently  dry  water  holes.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  can  be  accounted  for  is  that  the  fish  in  the  permanent 
water  holes  are  carried  down  by  the  floods  into  the  holes  which  have 
previously  been  dry  ;  but  even  on  this  theory  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  permanent  holes  could  supply  anything  like  the  number  of 
fish  that  are  found.  Another  theory  is  that  these  fish  mature 
very  quickly,  and  that  the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  feet  of  birds  which 
frequent  the  water  holes.  Professor  Spencer  noticed  a  crow  leaving 
a  water  hole  with  a  pellet  of  mud  in  its  claws,  and  this  being  taken 
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from  the  edge  of  the  water  would  probably  have  some  eggs  attached 
to  it.  With  regard  to  the  amphibia,  there  is  a  species  of  frog 
known  as  Chiroleptes  platycephalus,  which  accommodates  itself  to 
its  environment  in  the  following  manner  : — When  the  water  hole  is 
nearly  dry  this  frog  burrows  down  into  the  clay  ;  then,  filling  itself 
with  water  almost  to  bursting  point,  it  retires  into  the  burrow,  and 
hermetically  seals  the  entrance,  remaining  there  until  the  next  rain 
falls.  During  this  period  of  aestivation,  lasting  sometimes  for  twelve 
months,  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  brilliant  colouring,  which,  bow- 
ever,  is  soon  regained  when  again  exposed  to  the  light.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  Longicephalus  would  have  been  almost  as 
appropriate  a  name  as  Platycephalus  for  this  interesting  little  animal ; 
verily,  as  an  Irish  friend  of  mine  once  remarked,  more  than  half 
the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 

Reptiles. 

In  the  sandy  deserts  there  are  innumerable  lizards  and  snakes, 
showing  many  varieties  of  colour,  some  of  them  being  of  great  beauty. 
Among  the  low  stony  rises  there  is  a  large  species  of  lizard,  attaining 
to  a  length  of  seven  feet,  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
"  parenti."  They  run  at  a  great  pace,  and  cast  the  gravel  behind 
them  as  they  run,  leaving  a  broad  trail ;  but,  as  they  inhabit  the 
roughest  places  when  breeding,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  catch  them  in 
loco  parentis.  The  collectors,  however,  managed  to  secure  several 
specimens.  Out  of  forty  species  collected  eight  are  new  to  science. 
One  very  interesting  new  species  of  lizard  was  presented  to  the 
expedition  by  Mr.  Byrne,  of  Alice  Springs.  This  unoffending  little 
creature  was  named  by  Professor  Spencer  Diplodactylus  Bymei. 
There  have  not  yet  been  any  complaints  from  Mr.  Byrne.  The 
lizard  is  dead ! 

Birds. 

Birds  are  only  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  pigeons,  the  crested  bronze- wing  and  the 
rock  bronze-wing  being  very  numerous.  The  latter  generally  rise 
in  coveys,  like  partridges,  and  afford  very  pretty  sport,  besides  being 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  larder.  We  collected  altogether  seventy- 
eight  different  varieties  of  birds,  five  of  which  were  quite  new  to 
science.  Mr.  Alfred  I.  North,  F.L.S.,  ornithologist  to  the  Australian 
Museum  in  Sydney,  says,  **  The  collections  of  Central  Australian 
bird  skins,  beautifully  prepared  by  Mr.  Keartland,  of  the  Horn  Expe- 
dition, is  an  extremely  important  one  from  an  ornithological  point 
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of  view ;  the  present  collection  is  the  most  important  one  formed 
since  Captain  Start's  in  1889,  and  the  results  are  highly  gratifying 
and  satisfactory.*' 

Ants. 

Among  the  "  gibbers,"  before  referred  to,  are  found  innumerable 
colonies  of  ants,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  interesting  insects  have 
pathways  leading  from  one  colony  to  another,  from  which  the  stones 
have  been  cleared  and  moved  on  the  side,  leaving  a  narrow  roadway 
about  one  inch  in  width.  These  stones  vary  in  weight  from  an 
ounce  to  a  pound,  and  it  is  hard  to  divine  how  these  small  insects 
have  moved  the  heavier  masses  of  stone. 

Flibs. 

The  whole  country  is  in  summer  time  infested  with  small  black 
flies,  which  compel  one  to  wear  a  veil  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  at 
which  hour  the  S.E.  wind  usually  rises  and  they  disappear.  Al- 
though every  member  of  the  expedition  was  keen  on  collecting 
natural  history  specimens,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  it  never  occurred 
to  any  one  to  add  a  fly  to  the  collection.  This,  however,  was  an 
omission  which  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  rectifying. 

Fossils. 

Several  extensive  deposits  of  fossils  were  discovered,  many  of 
them  having  great  scientific  interest,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
briefly  alluded. 

Concluding  Bbmarks. 

The  party  finally  returned  to  Adelaide  in  August  1894,  having 
fully  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they  went  out.  The  col- 
lections, zoological,  botanical,  geological,  and  ethnological,  are  very 
large  and  valuable.  Among  them  are  no  less  than  six  mammals, 
several  birds,  lizards,  snakes,  fish,  and  insects,  and  a  number  of 
plants  new  to  science.  This  has  necessitated  many  of  them  being 
sent  to  specialists  for  classification,  and  has  consequently  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  reports.  There  are  also  many  objects  of 
great  interest  to  ethnologists,  besides  a  great  number  of  drawings 
and  photographs  of  aborigines  and  their  cave  drawings,  and  also  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  including  Chambers'  Pillar, 
Ayers*  Bock,  and  Mount  Olga.  The  two  latter  were  obtained  by  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  at  considerable  personal  hardship,  he  having  to 
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kav«l  for  several  days  over  a  sandy  and  waterless  desert  under  the 
guidance  of  Trooper  Gowle,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  especially  due. 
One  of  the  many  questions  asked  of  me  on  my  return  to  civilisa- 
tion was,  "  How  do  you  like  riding  a  camel  ?  "  Now  the  camel  is  at 
once  a  perplexing  and  an  interesting  study.  He  looks  like  a  sphinx 
and  smells  like  a  mummy.  The  aborigines  declare  him  to  be  a 
junction  of  two  animals,  probably  the  fore  portion  of  an  emu  and 
the  hind  portion  of  a  kangaroo,  and  very  badly  joined,  resulting  in 
a  hump  which  is  no  ornament  to  the  animal  and  a  decided  discom- 
fort to  the  rider.  The  first  thing  a  camel  does  when  brought  in  to 
be  saddled  is  to  lie  down.  He  then  brings  up  from  some  internal 
larder,  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  presumably  the  kangaroo  portion 
of  his  body,  his  breakfast  of  the  day  before  yesterday.  A  more 
malodorous  morsel  than  this  it  is  hard  to  imagine ;  yet  he  proceeds 
to  remasticate  with  evident  relish  the — to  him — choicer  portions  of 
this  relic.  He  then  pretends  to  be  suffering  from  a  sore  throat, 
whic)i  I  don't  wonder  at.  Now  a  camel  has  a  very  long  neck,  and 
when  he  has  a  sore  throat  he  has  a  good  deal  of  it ;  he  opens  his 
mouth  and  you  see  down  his  internal  structure  to  the  point 
where  the  emu  leaves  off  and  the  kangaroo  begins.  Failing  to 
enlist  your  sympathy,  he  draws  from  some  internal  dispensary, 
located  presmnably,  from  certain  evidence,  not  in  the  emu  por- 
tion of  his  body,  a  gargle  which  he  uses  vigorously,  and  when 
his  throat  feels  easier  if  you  have  not  already  departed  to  a 
distance  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  After  he  is  saddled  and  is  still 
lying  down  you  proceed  to  mount.  You  throw  your  leg  across,  and 
naturally  expecting  that  the  emu  portion  will  rise  first,  you  lean 
forward,  when  suddenly  there  is  an  upheaval  of  the  kangaroo  part, 
and  you  are  nearly  thrown  over  the  emu's  head.  You  lean  back 
to  regain  your  balance,  and  feel  as  though  you  were  riding  an  earth- 
quake, and,  before  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  are  not,  the  emu  is 
jerked  violently  upward  and  you  narrowly  escape  being  thrown  over 
the  kangaroo's  tail.  "With  all  the  instincts  of  self-preservation 
fully  aroused,  you  make  a  violent  clutch  at  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  and  clinging  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  drowning  man 
finally  recover  your  equilibrium,  with  a  strong  sense  of  giddiness 
and  a  badly  ricked  back. 

However,  when  once  mounted,  the  camel  is  comfortable  enough 
to  ride,  and  a  better  means  of  locomotion  in  Central  Australia  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  ;  he  can  go  for  a  fortnight  without  water,  and 
occasionally  has  to  do  so.  Without  camels  our  work  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.    We  had  twenty-six,  all  told,  and  the  bulls  use 
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to  carry  from  seven  to  eight  hundredweight  each  for  eight  hours  a 
day.  There  are  at  present,  according  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  N.  E. 
Phillipson  before  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, some  6,000  camels  in  AostraUa,  a  great  number  of  which 
have  been  bred  there,  and  the  Australian  camel  is  found  to  be  a 
more  enduring  and  altogether  better  animal  than  the  imported 
one.  Australia  owes  a  great  deal  to  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  G.C.M.G.,  for 
his  enterprise  in  introducing  them.  I  drove  a  pair  for  BOO  miles  in 
an  American  buggy ;  it  was  not  exhilarating  work,  but  we  averaged 
twenty  miles  a  day  over  heavy  sand  alternating  with  "gibbers." 
The  near-side  camel  was  a  splendid  animal,  thoroughly  reliable,  espe- 
cially when  we  got  into  any  difiBculties ;  we  always  felt  confident 
that  he  would  pull  us  through.  The  Afghans,  with  an  aptitude 
begotten,  probably,  of  a  close  study  of  the  Eastern  Question,  called 
him  "  Salisbury.**  The  oflf-side  camel  was  very  uncertain ;  we 
never  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  next,  and  he  finally  capsized 
the  buggy.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  region  of  controversial 
politics,  so  I  won't  disclose  his  name. 

In  giving  this  short  r6sum&  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  I  have 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  trenching  on  the  domain  of 
the  various  scientists  who  will  shortly  tell  their  own  tale  in  their 
own  words.  Our  aim  is  the  publication  of  a  book  worthy  of  being 
considered  a  standard  work  of  reference  on  Central  Australia. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Geological  Department 
in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) :  In  opening  the  Discussion, 
my  first  duty  is  to  express — what,  I  am  sure,  we  all  feel — our  great 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  Horn  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  also  for  the 
admirable  slides  that  illustrated  it.  I  have  also  to  express  my  regret 
at  the  absence  of  my  chief,  Sir  William  Flower,  who  had  very  much 
desired  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  The  expedition  of  which  we 
have  had  an  account  is  one  which,  from  the  natural  history  point  of 
view,  will  be  of  enormous  value.  In  this  expedition  were  brought 
together  some  of  the  ablest  naturalists  and  explorers  in  Australia — 
men  who  were  competent  to  collect  not  only  the  flora,  but  the  fauna 
of  this  veritable  terra  incognita  to  naturalists.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  such  an  expedition,  supported  by  the  Governments  of  the  various 
Colonies,  that  naturalists  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  such 
a  work  thoroughly  and  effectually.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  this  expedition  has  yet  to  be  made  known.  I  ventured, 
through  the  Director  of  our  Museum,  to  approach  Professor  Stirling, 
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with  the  view  to  induce  him  to  send  some  of  the  specimens  over 
here,  and  allow  us  to  develop  them ;  but  I  think  he  was  afraid  we 
should  take  the  cream  off  the  work  of  the  expedition,  and  so  kept 
them  back  for  the  present.  There  is  only  one  word  in  the  Paper 
which  I  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Horn  to  withdraw,  and  that  is  the  word 
"  sloth  "  as  apphed  to  the  diprotodon — all  these  huge,  extinct  herbi- 
vorous animaJs  being  marsupials.  Referring  to  the  fossil  remains 
found  so  abundantly  at  Lake  Gallibona,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  a 
very  great  change  in  climatal  conditions  must  have  taken  place  since 
this  arid  region  supported,  as  it  undoubtedly  had  done,  vast  numbers 
of  huge  herbivorous  marsupials,  such  as  diprotodon  and  nototherium 
— animals  as  large  as  the  largest  rhinoceros  and  tapir,  and  numbers 
of  struthious  birds  larger  than  the  ostrich,  emu,  or  cassowary.  The 
reduction  of  the  rainfall  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  so  bring  about  the  gradual  extirpation  of  animal  life, 
especially  of  the  larger  animals.  The  smaller  marsupial  animals  still 
survive  in  numbers,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country 
as  it  is  at  present.  It  seems  that  as  many  as  eighty  skeletons  of 
diprotodon,  besides  numerous  bird  remains,  have  been  obtained  by 
Professor  Stirling  at  Mulligan  Springs,  and  these,  no  doubt,  when 
worked  out,  will  give  us  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  huge  marsupial. 
I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  British  Museum  may  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Horn 
expedition.  With  regard  to  the  desert  sandstone  formation,  which 
extends  over  such  vast  areas  of  the  Australian  continent,  that  seems 
to  have  been  the  old  sandstone  formation,  probably  of  marine  origin, 
which  has  since  been  elevated  and  become  part  of  the  central  con- 
tinent, and  there — acted  upon  by  rains  and  long  periods  of  drought, 
and  intense  sun  heat — has  been  disintegrated  into  that  terrible 
sandy  soil,  so  fertile  when  watered,  and  so  terrible  to  the  explorer 
when  in  a  dry  condition. 

Col.  Napier  G.  Stubt  :  It  is,  I  fear,  only  owing  to  the  name  I 
bear  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  address  you  this  evening.  I 
need  not  say  with  what  pleasure  I  have  listened  to  the  paper,  or 
dwell  on  the  recollections  which  are  called  up  in  my  mind.  Austra- 
lian explorers  have  always  been  remarkable  for  freedom  from 
jealousy  and  a  generous  wish  to  help  one  another.  I  hold  a  letter 
which  the  great  explorer  Stuart,  after  his  successful  expeditions, 
wrote  to  my  fathei:,  and  in  which  he,  with  true  generosity,  attributed 
to  my  father  in  a  great  measure,  and  the  knowledge  gained  on  his. 
central  expedition,  the  success  with  which  he  (Stuart)  afterwards 
discovered  the  passage  through  the  Lake  Torrens  district,  and 
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carried  through  his  wonderful  journey  to  the  north.  I  know  that 
my  father,  at  a  time  when  his  sight  was  very  much  against  him, 
displayed  the  greatest  earnestness  and  pleasure  in  writing  out 
memoranda  to  guide  another  explorer,  Gregory,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced if  any  of  our  grand  line  of  explorers  could  be  present  now 
they  would  welcome  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  the  results 
which,  in  a  different  phase  of  Australian  travel  and  with  better 
opportunities,  the  recent  expedition  has  led  to — results  which  must 
be  of  inestimable  value  for  all  time  as  regards  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. I  would  just  note,  in  passing,  the  curiously  minute  re- 
semblance to  many  parts  of  my  father*8  books,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  account  of  the  flat-topped  hills,  which  he  describes  in  almost 
the  same  words  as  Mr.  Horn.  My  &ther  was  always  desirous  of 
directing  his  course  in  the  Central  Expedition  to  the  north-west, 
hoping  thereabouts  to  find  a  fine  country.  The  main  reason,  as  he 
hs^  explained  in  one  of  his  books,  was  that  that  was  the  line  of  the 
migration  of  birds,  a  fact  which  he  had  observed  also  in  his  earlier 
expeditions.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  when  the  reports  of 
the  scientific  gentlemen  come  out,  whether  their  observations  throw 
any  light  on  this  circumstance,  and  I  would  Hke  to  ask  Mr.  Horn 
whether,  in  the  MacDonnell  ranges,  there  was  any  kind  of  refuge 
or  resting-place  for  the  birds  while  passing  to  a  still  further  haven. 
I  notice,  under  the  head  of  "Birds,"  the  statement  is  quoted  that 
the  present  collection  is  the  most  important  one  formed  since 
Captain  Sturt's  in  1889,  and  I  would  ask  whether  that  should  not 
be  1845. 

Mr.  Hugh  Watt  :  Having  recently  visited  the  Australian  Colonies, 
I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  lecture,  and  I  had  hoped  to 
hear,  by  way  of  corollary,  something  from  Lord  Eintore  in  reference 
to  his  adventurous  trip  across  the  Continent  from  North  to  South, 
a  distance  of  some  2,400  miles— the  first  trip  of  that  character,  I 
believe,  ever  undertaken  by  a  Governor  of  one  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  We  must  all  feel  admiration  of  the  patriotic  manner  in 
which  the  Colonists  have  acted  towards  the  land  in  which  they  have 
acquired  their  wealth — ^men  like  Sir  Thomas  Elder,  Mr.  Horn,  and 
others.  We  are  aware  that  Australians  are  welcomed  in  this  country 
at  all  times,  and  not  even  the  recent  message  from  New  South  Wales 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Colonies  was  required  as  evidence  of  their  loyalty 
and  devotion.  This  is  not  a  place  for  political  allusion,  but  at  a 
time  like  this  one  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  owing  to  the 
carping  remarks  of  foreigners,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
practical  illustration  should  be  given  of  the  boundless  resources 
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of  this  Empire.  As  to  this  excellent  lecture,  I  do  sincerely  hope, 
notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Horn  has  said,  that  the  Aborigines  are 
not  dying  out  altogether,  because  my  little  intercourse  with  them 
has  induced  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  race  pos- 
sessing many  characteristics  that  even  a  higher  civilisation  might 
well  be  proud  of.  My  experience  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Colonies — from  the  north  to  the  south  and  from  the  south  to  the 
west,  a  distance  of  probably  five  or  six  thousand  miles  along  the 
coast  line,  the  interior  being  visited  as  i&r  as  time  would  permit,  and 
I  may  say  I  am  sorry  time  did  not  permit  of  visiting  the  MacDonnell 
ranges,  for  there  were  many  friends  who  were  anxious  I  should  visit 
them,  and  I  hope  on  some  subsequent  occasion  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
so.  Any  insular  Briton  would  be  struck  to  see  the  remarkable  cities 
of  such  comparatively  mushroom  growth  that  have  sprung  up  in 
Australia,  showing  the  energy  and  the  capacity  which  we,  as  Anglo- 
Saxons  boast  of.  He  will  find  the  first  schools  of  modem  architec- 
ture represented  in  no  humble  way.  They  have  many  things  to 
boast  of,  but  with  regard  to  the  interior,  the  question  arises — what  is 
required  ?  The  first,  I  say,  is  capital — English  capital,  and  the  second 
is  cheap  labour.  I  was  much  struck  in  connection  with  Mr.  Horn's 
paper  to  hear  he  disavowed  gold  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
scientific  exploration.  At  all  events,  if  he  disavowed  gold,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  him  to  disavow  silver,  and  in  relation  to  gold 
I  venture  to  ask  what  would  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria  have  been 
without  the  discovery  of  gold  ?  Coming  to  a  more  recent  time,  I 
may  point  out  the  remarkable  growth  of  Western  Australia  since  the 
gold  discovery,  and  in  reference  to  the  north  of  South  Australia  I 
venture  to  say  it  has  most  incontestably  proved  that  these  remark- 
able veins,  which  have  made  Western  Australia  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  have  been  traced  to  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia.  That  is  a  district  of  immense  capabilities — of  enormous 
resources,  and  the  question  arises  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it  ? 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain — our  energetic  and  able 
Colonial  Secretary,  eulogiums  upon  whom  come  from  all  parties — if 
he  would  take  in  hand  this  Northern  Territory  he  would  make  of  it 
the  greatest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  richest  Colony  of  all  the 
Australian  group.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  my  connection 
with  Australia  is  more  or  less  commercial,  but  from  the  health  point 
of  view  I  would  say  that  anyone  who  wishes  to  put  back  the  sun- 
dial of  life  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  could  not  do  better  than  take  a 
trip  to  these  Colonies. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Pi:iATFOBD(Agent'6eneralfor  South  Australia) : 
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Mr.  Horn  ib^  what  one  might  call  a  developer  of  a  Colony.  He 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Australia.  As  a  young  man  he  went 
out  into  the  bush,  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  by  hard  work 
and  perseverance  has,  after  many  trials,  succeeded  in  emerging  with 
a  comfortable  fortune.  He  is  to  be  congratulated.  He  is  not 
selfish,  but  is  determined  that  other  men  should  share  the  bene- 
fits of  what  he  has  earned.  The  whole  scientific  world  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  having  organized  this  expedition.  Mr.  Horn 
has  said  that  owing  to  the  influence  of  missionaries  and  stockmen 
the  natives  of  Australia  are  quickly  being  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Mr.  Horn  did  not,  I  feel  sure,  mean  exactly  what  he 
said.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  trouble 
taken  by  the  missionaries  in  endeavouring  to  civilise  the  blacks 
and  raise  them  to  a  higher  station  in  life.  -  Unfortunately  they  have 
had  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Horn — that  the  blacks 
could  not  be  civilised.  At  the  same  time  the  missionaries  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  work,  trying  to  make  the  unruly  objects  of 
their  attention  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  other  labour. 
The  blacks  are  killed  in  two  ways — by  introducing  diseases  amongst 
them  with  our  foods  and  drinks  with  which  they  are  unacquainted, 
and  by  our  kindness.  Mr.  Horn  says  that  they  wear  no  clothes ; 
but  most  tribes,  before  the  white  man  came  amongst  them,  dressed 
in  the  skins  of  animals,  which  kept  out  the  wet.  Now  they  have 
blankets,  and  these,  retaining  the  water,  help  to  bring  on  the 
pulmonary  diseases  to  which  the  natives  have  succumbed  in  such 
large  numbers  of  late.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  Mr.  Watt's 
remarks  are  like  *'  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  "  in  Gilbert's 
opera — they  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.**  Mr.  Watt  said 
that  what  Australia  wants  is  capital  and  cheap  labour.  He  wants 
to  introduce  the  Chinese  into  the  Northern  Territory.  The  globe- 
trotter, whose  experience  is  confined  to  a  flying  visit,  often  like 
Mr.  Watt  professes  to  know  what  the  Colonies  want  better  than 
the  Colonists  themselves.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Watt  that  the  Austra- 
lians know  what  they  want.  They  can  borrow  money  in  the 
Colonies  about  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  the  London  market. 
What  we  want  are  better  prices  for  our  products— our  wheat 
and  wool  and  copper  and  silver.  Give  us  fair  prices ;  we  have  got 
the  capital  and  the  labour.  As  for  coolie  labour,  we  certainly  do 
not  want  the  permanent  settlement  of  any  Asiatic  race  on  the 
Australian  continent.  We  want  to  pay  a  fair  living  wage  to  every 
man,  and  mean  to  keep  Australia  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the 
exclusion  of  Asiatic  and  the  lower  races  of  humanity. 
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Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Febgusson  :  I  suppose  the  reason  that  I,  a 
simple  soldier,  by  no  means  scientific,  have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words,  is  that  I  was  private  secretary  to  Sir  James  Fergusson 
when  the  Trans-continental  telegraph  line  was  opened.  My  brother 
is  proud  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  was  Governor  of  South 
Australia  at  the  time  the  enterprise  of  that  Colony  carried  that  line 
2,200  miles  across  the  Australian  continent.  Mr.  Strangways  was 
Premier  when  the  line  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Hart,  whose 
daughters  are  here  to-night,  was  Premier  when  the  line  was 
opened.  I  was  glad  to  hear  what  fell  from  Mr.  Watt  about  the 
immense  value  of  the  Northern  Territory,  which  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  South  Austraha.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
pity  that  South  Australia  was  not  called  Central  Australia,  because 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  do  not  understand  that  South  Aus- 
tralia extends  right  through  the  continent.  In  1882,  while  serving 
under  it  as  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Defence  force, 
I  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  India  for  coolie  labour  for  that  Northern  Terri- 
tory. I  venture  to  differ  from  the  Agent-General  as  to  the  question 
of  importing  Asiatic  labour  ;  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will  except  from 
what  he  said  the  Northern  Territory.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Northern 
Territory  will  never  be  developed  without  Asiatic  labour.  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  Tamil  coolie  in  Ceylon,  and  that  is  the  only  labour 
which  will  ever  develop  the  vast  territory,  watered  by  great  rivers 
navigable  in  some  cases  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  which  is 
capable  of  producing  to  an  endless  extent  all  kinds  of  tropical 
produce,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  maize,  and  cotton.  Till 
Australians  import  the  Indian  coolie,  that  great  country  will 
never  be  done  justice  to.  It  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
the  enterprise  of  the  colonists  has  never  led  them  to  start  great 
companies  to  develop  this  marvellously  valuable  territory.  I  was 
sent  in  1882,  as  I  have  said,  to  negotiate  for  this  labour.  I  was 
told  off  to  an  Under-Secretary  in  India,  and  we  revised  a  bill  which 
had  been  drawn  up  in  South  Austraha  with  a  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  labour  by  indenture  into  the  Northern  Territory. 
The  bill  passed  without  amendment  in  the  Supreme  Council  in 
India.  It  also  went  through  both  Houses  of  ParUament  in  Ade- 
laide. Yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  powers  in  that  measure. 
It  is  open  to  any  company  any  day  they  like  to  claim  to  introduce 
cooHe  labour  into  the  Northern  Territory,  and  to  take  up  and 
develop  some  of  this  country.  Great  fortunes,  I  am  convinced, 
might  be  made  in  that  way.    I  look  forward  still  to  the  ultimate. 
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development  of  the  territory  by  British  and  Australian  enterprise. 
Aostralia  is  ours.  There  are  no  foreigners  to  dispute  it  with  us, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  it. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  propose  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horn  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  address, 
which  has  been  made  all  the  more  interesting  by  the  illustrations 
he  has  been  able  to  give  us  on  the  screen.  Considering  the  very 
important  scientific  questions  that  are  dealt  with,  one  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  lecture  has  been  put 
together,  and  the  amusing  and  playful  anecdotes  with  which  Mr. 
Horn  was  able  to  enliven  it.  As  Dr.  Woodward  has  said,  the 
expedition  has  rendered  enormous  service  to  science.  Among  other 
things  which  amused  me  was  the  account  of  those  aborigines  of 
Central  Australia  who  never  indulged  in  washing.  It  revived  in 
my  mind  a  curious  recollection  of  my  early  life — namely,  the  reading 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  publication  which  had  a  great  run  in 
those  days,  and  which  was  written  by  one  of  the  then  stipendiary 
magistrates  of  London,  Mr.  Walker,  entitled  "The  Original " — who 
was  a  great  original  himself^in  which  he  argued  in  favour  of  the 
non-necessity  of  washing,  when  people  were  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  they  are  in  such  a 
rude  state  of  health  that  the  people  of  whom  Mr.  Horn  has  been 
telling  us  do  not  wash.  I  am  afraid  there  must  be  other  reasons 
than  that  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Walker  in  the  "  Original,**  for 
the  absence  of  ablution  among  them.  At  this  late  hour  I  must  not 
detain  you  by  any  further  reference  to  the  many  interesting 
scientific  topics  referred  to  by  Mr.  Horn  in  his  excellent  paper,  and 
which  have  .been  so  admirably  supplemented  by  the  striking  lime- 
light photographic  illustrations  he  has  exhibited  to  us  of  his 
expedition,  but  content  myself  with  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Horn  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  in  listening  to  his 
lecture. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  HoBN :  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  hearty  way  in  which 
you  have  responded  to  the  Chairman's  proposal.  When  I  contem- 
plated coming  here  this  evening  I  looked  at  the  print  of  my  speech, 
.  and  noticed  at  the  top  words  to  the  effect  that  the  Institute  as  a 
body  is  not  responsible  for  the  statements  made  by  the  authors  of 
papers.  I  thought  *'  This  is  giving  me  a  free  hand ;  I  can  say  what 
I  like,"  but  I  find  I  have  made  a  slight  mistake.  There  has  been  a 
controversy.  I  thank  Dr.  Woodward  for  his  correction  with  regard 
to  my  using  the  word  '^  sloth  '*  in  connection  with  the  diprotodon. 
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At  the  same  time  I  would  point  out  I  made  no  special  claim  to 
scientific  knowledge.  In  speaking  of  the  diprotodon  as  a  sloth,  it 
was  compared  in  my  mind  with  the  megatherium,  an  animal  very 
similar  in  shape,  and  of  the  sloth  trihe,  I  believe.  I  apologise  to 
the  sloth,  and  would  apologise  to  the  diprotodon,  but  he  is  extinct. 
With  regard  to  the  date  of  Gapt.  Sturt's  expedition,  I  would  remind 
Col.  Sturt  that  I  was  only  quoting  from  Mr.  North.  It  may  be 
in  1845  or  1835.  And  as  to  the  flight  of  birds,  I  would  point  out 
that  from  the  position  we  were  in  we  could  not  establish  anything 
from  their  flight.  As  to  our  alleged  contempt  for  the  royal  metal, 
I  thought  I  said  we  had  no  contempt  for  gold,  and  that  if  we  had 
run  against  a  nugget  we  should  have  gathered  it,  without  a  doubt. 
We  did  not  go  out  for  that  purpose,  however,  because  an  expedition 
going  out  in  search  of  gold  would  very  soon  give  up  searching  for 
anything  else.  The  Agent-General  comments  on  my  remark  as  to 
the  natives  being  civilised  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  he  says 
the  very  same  thing  himself,  for  he  tells  us  that  they  are  being 
killed  off,  precisely  as  I  said,  by  clothing  and  feeding.  He  says  the 
Government  gave  these  missionaries  a  tract  of  land,  rent  free.  No 
doubt,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Why  ?  Because  the  rain  was  free 
as  well.  It  is  one  of  the  driest  parts  of  the  whole  country ;  the 
consequence  was  the  missionaries  could  not  make  a  living,  and  as 
they  could  not  make  a  living  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  the  way  they  proposed  to  do.  In  conclusion,  I  beg 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  January  28, 1896,  Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B., 
a  Member  of  the  Council,  in  the  chair,  when  the  Rev.  W.  K.  R. 
Bedford,  M.A.,  read  a  Paper  on 

MALTA  AND  THE  MALTESE  RACE. 

[AbstbactJ] 
It  is  possible  that  remote  archasology  may  not  be  a  very  practical 
pursuit.    The  stream  of  time  has  been  compared  to  a  river  whose 
reaches  become  wider  and  more  variously  useful  as  they  near  the 
ocean  of  to-day.    In  the  present  instance  my  aim  is  to  illustrate 
from  prehistoric  remains  certain  practical  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  immediate  well-being  of  an  island  of  much  value  to  Great 
Britain ;  we  have  a   general  idea  that  the  Maltese  people  are 
Italian  in  race,  and  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  we  have 
in  utilising  the  resources  of  this  populous  portion  of  the  British 
Empire.    My  object  is  to  persuade  you  that,  in  Malta  has  always 
existed  a  population  distinct  from  any  European  race,  independent 
in  their  instincts,  though  unable,  from  the  circumscribed  limits  of 
their  country,  to  assert  that  independence  unaided ;  but  true  to 
their  national  traditions  and  speech.    They  are  descended  from  a 
people  who  colonised  the  island  before  the  Greeks,  or  Romans,  or 
Knights  of  St.  John  became  its  possessors.    Fifteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  these  emigrants  beached  their  galleys  on 
the  shore  of  Marsa  Scirocco,  built  towers  and  temples,  excavated 
cisterns,  made  roads,  cultivated  the  soil,  and  exercised  the  hundred 
arts  which  colonists  require.    They  came  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
enterprising  adventurers  who  first  mined  in  Cornwall,  they  were 
offshoots  of  the  great  Phoenician  nation,  and  theirs  is  the  blood 
which  runs  in  the  veins  of  a  Maltese  of  to-day. 

The  emigrants  from  the  seaboard  of  Palestine,  driven  away  by 
the  rolling  back  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  under  the  pressure  of 
the  invading  armies  of  Joshua,  would  of  necessity  steer  a  due 
western  course,  in  which,  the  first  land  they  would  encounter  would 
be  the  island  of  Malta,  and  the  bays  of  Marsa  Scirocco  and  St. 
Giorgio  would  be  the  most  obvious  havens.  Here  we  still  observe 
remains  of  structures  of  Cyclopean  construction,  composed  of  stones 
from  fifteen  feet  to  forty  feet  in  length— designated  by  old  geo- 
graphers the  temple  of  Melkarte,  the  Tyrian  Hercules. 

*  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Library,  and  is  always 
available  for  reference. 
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The  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  Maltese  Islands  in 
earlier  times  differed  from  the  present.  Now,  the  importance  of  the 
city  of  Valetta  as  a  port  and  a  garrison  has  led  to  the  concentration 
of  population  in  the  north  of  the  main  island,  and  caused  the 
country  districts  beyond  the  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
capital  to  decline  or  remain  stationary  in  population.  In  early 
times  the  south  of  both  islands  was  the  populous  side,  better 
watered,  less  sterile,  and  more  favoured  by  the  sun.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  the  megalithic  structures  of  the  Phoenician  period  are  to 
be  seen  on  what  is  now  a  remote  though  highly  cultivated  plateau 
upon  this  southern  shore,  which  still  bears  the  native  name  of  the 
"  Great  Village,"  indicating  former  density  of  population. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  and  spoliation  to  which  these  enormous 
masses  of  stones  were  subjected  during  the  rule  of  the  Grand 
Masters,  and  I  regret  to  add  the  indifferent  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  British  Government,  their  extent  and  soHdity  has  preserved 
them  to  the  present  day,  and  successive  explorations  of  them  since 
1889  up  to  the  present  date  (Dr.  Caruana  in  1885  having  made  an 
accurate  survey)  show  us  the  ground  plan  and  details  of  the  sacred 
places  of  an  early  mythology,  and  the  objects  of  the  worship  carried 
on  there,  discovered  in  some  of  the  apses  and  cells  of  which  the 
buildings  were  composed.  Seven  of  these  figures  of  stone,  squatting 
like  Hindoo  idols,  headless,  but  showing  traces  of  moveable  heads 
having  been  affixed  in  some  cases  by  sockets  to  the  necks,  are 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Valetta,  as  well  as  two  smaller  images 
of  terra  cotta,  one  a  miniature  semblance  of  the  same  pattern,  the 
other  recognisable  as  the  Syrian  Venus,  Astarte  or  Astaroth. 

These  were  all  found  at  the  large  temple  near  the  rock  of  Filfiea 
known  as  Hagiar  Kim,  the  stone  of  Veneration ;  but  in  1694  at  St. 
Giorgio  was  brought  to  light  an  inscription  in  Phoenician 
characters,  with  a  Greek  translation  dedicating  certain  candelabra 
to  Melkarte  (Hercules).  A  duplicate  of  this  inscription  is  in  the 
Mazarine  collection  in  Paris,  having  been  presented  by  the  Grand 
Master  to  Louis  XVI.  Every  word  of  thi*  legend  save  one  (the 
proper  names  excepted)  is  intelligible  to  a  Maltese  of  to-day. 
Other  fragments  of  Phoenician  writing  have  been  found  in  Malta. 
One  records  the  burial  of  Hannibal  son  of  Barmelek,  and  another 
consists  of  a  dedication  to  Baal.  In  1870  the  independent  and 
painstaking  researches  of  Dr.  Adams  convinced  him  that  the 
burial  places,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  remains  of  the  temples,  were  the  sepulchres  of  their  builders, 
an  older  race  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ;  and  the  universal  testi- 
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mony  of  geographers  and  historians  on  the  subject  is  confirmatory 
of  a  Phoenician  occupation.  All  the  writers  on  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Ptolemy  downwards,  class  Malta  and  Qozo 
with  the  African  islands  on  account  of  their  language,  nor  was  it 
until  the  present  century  that  an  Act  of  the  British  Parhament 
designated  Malta  as  European. 

Were  these  Phoenicians  then  the  parent  race  of  the  Maltese  ? 
The  political  history  of  the  islands  is  briefly  this.  Starting  from 
the  Phoenician  colony  of  1619  B.C.,  we  find  the  Greeks  dominant  in 
736  B.C.  The  Carthaginians  expelled  them  three  centuries  later, 
and  in  their  turn  had  to  give  way  to  the  Komans  about  240  B.C., 
who  remained  masters  of  the  group  for  close  upon  700  years  ;  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  during  this  period  the  native  popula- 
tion never  identified  themselves  in  language  or  tradition  with  their 
foreign  rulers.  The  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  now  I 
think  conclusively  proved  to  have  taken  place  on  the  coast  of  this 
island,  expressly  states  that  its  people  were  barbaroiy  i.e.  did  not 
speak  Greek  or  Latin  ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  geographers 
and  historians  is  that  their  language  was  akin  to  that  of  Carthage. 
That  in  ten  centuries  of  invasion  and  misery  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  their  race  and  their  language  might  suffer 
from  their  contact  with  Moorish  oppression,  is  only  too  probable ; 
and  this  accounts  for  some  of  the  idioms  which  are  found  in  Maltese 
speech.  But  the  people  never  became  homogeneous  with  African 
or  Asiatic  Arabs,  holding  them  in  the  highest  detestation,  and 
taking  every  occasion  of  fighting  them  to  the  death. 

The  government  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  gave  in  some 
degree  a  new  character  to  the  islands ;  foreign  artificers  and  retainers 
were  imported  and  settled  in  Malta  :  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  constantly  equipped  for  war,  introduced 
a  cosmopolitan  element.  The  natives,  while  benefiting  by  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  Order,  supported  by  contributions  from  its 
European  Priories,  from  Lisbon  on  the  west  to  Warsaw  on  the  east, 
had  to  submit  to  a  purely  despotic  government,  with  a  ruling  caste 
of  &  very  exceptional  character.  The  easiest  way  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  of  disposing  of  any  troublesome  scion  of 
good  family  was,  not  to  pack  him  off,  as  now,  to  another  continent, 
but  to  enter  him  in  one  of  the  langues  of  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
whose  members  therefore  set  a  fax  from  edifying  example  to  their 
subjects.  From  a  hst  of  offences  committed  by  these  insubordinates 
during  the  first  century  only  of  the  occupation  of  Malta,  we  find 
the  crimes  (often  dealt  with  by  the  civil  power),  to  have  ranged  from 
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sacrilege  and  murder,  to  scaf9es  ending  in^the  effusion  of  blood, 
this  last  a  truly  British  failing.  Nor  did  their  morals  improve 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  When  at  last  the  conspirators 
among  the  Knights  of  St.  John  had  handed  over  to  Napoleon  the 
almost  impregnable  defences  of  Valetta,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  French  general  Marmont  that  the  native  soldiers  were  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  persuaded  to  refrain  from  a  defence  of  the  citadel 
on  their  own  accoimt,  so  great  was  their  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  the  knights. 

General  Porter  has  described  the  patriotic  rising,  which,  though 
not  a  single  disciplined  Maltese  soldier  had  been  left  on  the  island, 
blockaded  the  French  troops  in  Valetta,  and  with  very  little  aid 
from  our  fleet  kept  them  at  close  quarters  for  two  years.  Nelson, 
probably  from  his  partiality  for  the  court  of  Naples,  discouraged  a 
British  occupation,  a  view  which  fortunately  his  lieutenant  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  did  not  share.  The  proposed  restoration  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  was  ever  opposed  by  the  natives,  and  it  seems 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  retained  the  use  of 
Italian,  which  they  had  introduced,  as  the  legal  language  of  Malta. 
Even  if  justice  required  this  at  our  hands,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  teach  Italian  in  the  schools,  but  leave  it  to  fall  into  the 
same  official  obscurity  into  which  Norman  French,  while  still  the 
language  of  our  courts,  fell  by  degrees  in  England. 

At  the  present  time  elementary  schools  exist  all  over  the  island, 
"  efficient  though  not  sufficient,"  where  more  than  twelve  thousand 
children  were  enrolled  in  1890.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  education 
are  satisfactorily  taught,  and  excellent  discipline  maintained ;  but 
the  Italo-Maltese  primer  is  used.  If  the  education  were  made  more 
general,  and  Enghsh  alone  taught  with  Maltese,  the  change  would 
be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  natives  gene- 
rally ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  the  teachers, 
who  are  aware,  as  are  their  scholars,  of  the  solid  advantages  arising 
from  a  knowledge  of  English.  Indeed,  the  use  of  our  language  ia 
spreading  fast  among  the  young. 

Might  it  not  be  found  possible  to  utilise  the  services  of  the 
islanders  in  our  army  and  navy?  This  is  a  subject  which  I 
approach  with  the  proper  diffidence  of  a  civilian,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  climates  where  the  Maltese  might 
relieve  our  troops  of  a  tour  of  duty  irksome  and  dangerous, 
and  certainly  the  objections  generally  urged  lose  much 
of  their  weight  as  one  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the 
people. 
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We  cannot  call  the  islanders  nnmilitary  when  we  have  the 
remarkable  testimony  of  Colonel  H.  T.  Hughes-Hallett  (Middlesex 
Regiment),  who  in  1889,  with  the  assistance  of  one  English  non- 
commissioned officer  only,  placed,  in  five  months,  a  battalion  nearly 
900  strong  on  parade  with  the  regular  troops ;  and  it  adds  force  to 
the  remarks  I  have  made  as  to  the  language,  that  he  says, 

The  great  advantage  derived  from  having  as  officers  none  but  Maltese 
gentlemen  was  most  apparent.  For  they  spoke  the  language,  and  most 
cleverly  translated  and  made  intelligible  to  the  recruits  the  technical 
military  terms  and  English  words  of  command  which  could  never  other- 
wise have  been  done. 

The  defects  of  the  Maltese  peasants  are  greatly  owing  to  and 
always  aggravated  by  the  contracted  society  which  an  island  affords. 
Treat  him  not  as  an  Italian  serf  but  as  a  descendant  from  the  most 
ingenious  and  industrious  people  in  the  world's  history,  colonists  all 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  you  may  do  something  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  utilising  the  energies  of  a  redundant  population,  which 
increased  in  the  decade  1881-91  from-l,d52  to  1,487  per  square 
mile.  I  speak  with  much  diffidence,  but  wiser  and  more  experienced 
heads  will  be  compelled  ere  long  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
problem  thus  presented,  affecting  as  it  does  the  welfare  of  an  inter- 
esting and  by  no  means  unimportant  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following  took  part :  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  George  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  Field-Marshal  Sir 
Lintom  Simmons,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  General  Sir  Henry  A.  Smyth, 
K.G.M.G.,  Dr.  Mattei,  Mr.  E.  T.  Agius,  and  the  Chairman.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  the  Reader  of  the  Paper  and  the  Chairman  were 
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FOURTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
1896,  when  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  read  a 
paper  on  **  National  Defence/' 

Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hosldns,  G.C.B.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meetmg  20  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  6  Resident  and  14  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  :— 

TT.  Woodgatc  Jones,  James  Kenyan,  M,P,,  Sir  Charles  Lawson,  Edward 
Martin,  T,  C.  Tatham,  Herbert  5.  Tew. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alexander  C.  Arthur  (New  Zealand),  Charles  V.  Creagh,  C,M,0.  (British 
North  Borneo),  Frederick  B.  H,  Fardo  (Sierra  Leone),  Bt,  Bev,  the  Lord 
BisJiop  of  Ouiana,  J.  C.  Knapp  (Matabeleland),  E,  M,  Mills  (New  Zealand), 
Alfred  G,  Omant  (Tasmania),  Sir  Maurice  O'Borke  (Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  New  Zealana),  Harold  O,  Parsons  ( Western  Australia),  Harry 
Shakespeare  Power  (Natal),  Bobert  Bidley  (Natal),  Samuel  E,  Tench  (Ceylon), 
F,  S,  Whitaker  (Matabeleland),  George  F.  Wills  (Transvital). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  Before  calling  on  the  reader  of  the  paper  it  is  my 
duty  as  your  Chairman  to  allude  to  a  mournful  and  unexpected 
event  that  has  occurred  since  we  last  assembled — an  event  that  has 
evoked  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  from  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  On  hearing  of  the  lamented  death  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg,  from  illness  contracted  while  on  active  service 
in  West  Africa,  the  Council  adopted  a  loyal  Address  tendering  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  the 
sincere  condolences  of  themselves  and  the  Fellows.  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  was  pleased  to 
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present  the  Address,  and  a  gracious  acknowledgment  has  been 
received  in  reply,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Osborne :  February  4,  1896. 
Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Address  of  Condolence 
with  the  Queen  and  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  lamented  death  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has 
been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  President  of 
the  Institute. 

I  am  conunanded  to  convey  to  the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  sincere  thanks  of  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Boyal  Highness  for  this 
kind  expression  of  sympathy  in  their  overwhelming  sorrow. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Arthur  Biooe. 

The  Secretary,  Boyal  Colonial  Institute,  London. 

We  have  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  statesman  who  identified 
himself  with  this  Institute  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  held  the 
position  of  a  Yice-President  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the 
Bight  Hon.  Hugh  Childers  the  Institute  has  had  a  warm  friend 
and  consisten  supporter.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the 
inaugural  dinner  in  1869,  when  he  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
British  Navy  as  being  intimately  associated  with  our  Colonial 
Empire ;  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  illness  from  presiding  over 
our  last  meeting  in  this  hall.  This  afternoon  the  Council  adopted 
a  resolution  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  his  loss  and  sympathy  with 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  in  this  I  feel  sure  you  will  cordially 
concur.  I  have  now  to  introduce  Lieut.-Golonel  Sir  George  Clarke, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  give  us  a  lecture.  I  have  an  old 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  I  know  how  well  qualified  he  is  in 
every  way  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

Lieut.-Golonel  Sir  George  Clarke,  E.G.M.G.,  then  read  his 
paper  on 

NATIONAL  DFFENCE. 

MoBE  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago  a  patriot  states- 
man inaugurated  a  great  scheme  of  national  defence,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  Empire.  Seventy-three  years  later  that  Empire 
was  shattered,  and  to  the  scheme  history,  in  part,  ascribes  the 
catastrophe. 

Even  before  the  Persian  invasion  the  sea-power  of  Athens  had 
conferred  upon  her  a  position  of  marked  distinction  among  the 
states  of  anci  nt  Greece,  and  when  the  victory  of  Marathon  and  the 
immortal  defence  of  ThermopyleB  proved  alike  unavailing  to  arrest 
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the  advancing  hosts  of  Xerxes,  it  was  Themistocles,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  Athenian  ships,  who  nevertheless  vehemently  counselled 
naval  redstance.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  announced  that  "  when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians,"  and 
Themistocles  affected  to  find  in  this  ambiguous  phrase  the  presage 
of  naval  victory. 

Athens  was  almost  deserted  when  the  Persians  entered.  Her 
citizens  had  fled  to  Troezen  and  ^gina,  or  lingered  houseless  on 
the  shores  of  **  rock-bound  Salamis."  The  fate  of  Greece  was 
entrusted  to  the  fleet  henmied  in  the  narrow  straits,  and  no  sea- 
fight  was  ever  more  decisive  than  that  which  followed.  Having 
signally  failed  to  hold  the  command  of  the  sea,  Xerxes,  alarmed  for 
his  communications,  at  once  retreated  to  and  across  the  Hellespont, 
leaving  Mardonius  to  be  defeated  in  the  following  year  at  Plattea. 
The  Persian  invasion  had  disastrously  failed,  and  Herodotus  fifty 
years  later  could  fairly  claim  that  Athens  had  been  *'  the  saviour  of 
Grecian  liberty." 

The  realisation  of  a  great  danger  barely  escaped  led  to  a  pacific 
revolution,  of  which  the  fleet,  like  that  of  James  II.,  was  the  princi- 
pal instrument,  and  out  of  the  chaos  created  by  the  Persian 
invasion,  Aristides  set  himself  to  organise  a  league  of  national 
defence.  The  '*  Confederacy  of  Delos  "  was  formed  to  unite  the 
lonians  in  preparations  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  Its  basis 
was  purely  naval ;  for  in  the  year  478  B.C.,  the  meaning  of  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  better  understood  than  in  our  day,  and  if 
the  application  was  practically  limited  to  the  Eastern  half  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  principle  was  at  least  so  clearly  recognised  as 
to  supply  the  leading  motive  of  a  great  national  policy.  The  con- 
federates agreed  to  an  annual  contribution  of  money  or  ships  to  be 
assessed  by  Aristides,  and  all  were  to  send  delegates  to  take  part  in 
periodical  discussions  of  the  affairs  of  the  League.  Dominated  by 
Athens,  the  confederacy  was  employed  to  further  her  ambitions. 
After  the  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  Themistocles, 
Pericles  rose  to  supreme  power,  and  Athens  was  launched  upon  her 
brief  career  of  empire.  ''  The  reward  of  her  superior  training,"  said 
Thucydides,  "  was  the  rule  of  the  sea — a  mighty  dominion — for  it 
gave  her  the  rule  of  much  fair  land  beyond  its  waves,  safe  from  the 
idle  ravages  with  which  the  LacedaBmonians  might  harass  Attica, 
but  could  never  subdue  Athens."  •*  Pericles,"  writes  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  "  made  her  trust  to  her  empire  of  the  sea." 

The  objects  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  were,  however,  easily 
forgotten  ;    the  tribute  increased  even  when'no  danger  pressed,  and 
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the  accnmtilated  funds  were  misapplied  to  the  fortifying  of  the  Im- 
perial city.  Dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  grew  apace.  The  outbreak 
in  485  B.C.  of  hostilities  between  Corinth  and  her  colony  Corcyra 
brought  on  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  in  418  B.C.,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  on 
Athenian  supremacy.  The  Spartans  made  common  cause  with 
Cyrus,  and  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Conon  in  the  Hellespont  at 
length  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  Lysander. 

I  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  this  chapter  of  history,  because 
the  Athenian  empire,  like  our  own,  depended  entirely  upon  naval 
supremacy  and  a  great  Colonial  system,  and  because,  in  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  I  trace  an  attempt  to  solve,  by  means  of  statesman- 
ship, a  problem  analogous  to  that  with  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

Of  all  the  Colonial  systems  which  the  world  has  known,  that  of 
ancient  Greece  stands  nearest  to  our  own ;  but  the  analogy  is  not 
by  any  means  complete.  The  Greek  colonies  owed  their  origin  to 
the  pressure  of  population,  to  strong  commercial  instincts,  and 
occasionally  to  civil  dissensions.  They  were  politically  independent, 
and  the  bond  of  union  with  the  Mother  Country  was  easily  broken, 
80  that  war  with  each  other  or  with  the  parent  state  was  not  un- 
usual. They  were  impelled  to  maintain  navies  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
commerce  upon  which  their  whole  prosperity  depended.  While  con- 
tributing to  the  prestige  of  the  Mother  Country,  they  were  not  re- 
garded as  sources  of  profit ;  nor,  prior  to  the  confederacy  of  Delos, 
were  they  organised  with  a  view  to  national  defence.  And  so  slight 
was  the  bond,  that  temporary  self-interest  might  impel  them  to  take 
common  action  with  one  another  and  the  parent  state,  or  might  act 
as  a  severing  force.  Though  claiming  descent  from  a  common  ances- 
try, the  Greeks  were  never  a  homogeneous  people.  uEolians  and 
Achffians  in  the  mythic  age,  Dorians  and  lonians  in  historic 
times,  formed  distinct  branches,  which  were  geographically  and 
politically  much  subdivided.  For  the  Greek  unit  was  the  city 
rather  than  the  State  in  the  modem  sense,  and  the  multiplication 
of  such  units  tended  to  differentiation.  From  the  parent  city,  the 
colony  swarmed  off  like  bees  from  a  hive,  and  the  colony  itself, 
when  prosperous,  continued  the  process,  till  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  lined  with  Greek  settlements  which,  though 
closely  adjacent,  might  be  not  only  disconnected  but  mutually  hos- 
tile. Sicily  alone,  before  550  B.C.,  had  no  less  than  twelve  such 
colonies,  a  single  one  of  which — Syracuse — is  said  to  have  had  a 
population  exceeding  that  of  Queensland  to-day. 
No  strong  race  sentiment  united  the  Greeks  as  a  whole ;  no  long 
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and  glorious  common  history  served  to  inspire  their  imagination 
with  the  idea  of  national  unity.  They  were  proverbially  fickle,  and 
endowed  with  a  fatal  genius  for  intrigue.  Themistocles,  greatest  of 
Athenian  admirals,  was  able  to  carry  on  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  Persians,  and  died  a  pensioner  of  Artaxerxes.  Pausanias, 
the  great  general  of  Sparta  and  the  victor  of  Platsea,  readily 
accepted  the  gold  of  Xerxes.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  scheme  of  national  defence  which  Aristides  initiated 
should  end  in  failure.  The  problem,  difficult  for  us,  was,  for  the 
Greeks,  impossible. 

The  present  development  of  the  British  Empire  finds  no  parallel 
in  the  world's  history.  Not  only  does  the  scale  of  the  interests  at 
stake  enormously  exceed  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  the 
political  conditions  have  no  valid  counterpart.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  sea-borne  trade  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Bome  in  ancient 
days,  and  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France  in  modem  times,  was 
relatively  trivial.  On  the  other  hand,  self-governing  Colonies  in 
any  way  comparable  to  Canada,  South  AMca,  and  Australasia,  have 
never  previously  existed.  From  out  of  the  rich  and  varied  teaching 
of  the  past,  the  principles  of  the  defence  of  a  maritime  Empire 
stand  forth  clear  and  unchangeable.  As  to  the  method  of  applying 
those  principles,  however,  no  light  shines  from  the  pages  of  history. 
Our  problem  is  a  new  one;  since  the  present  conception  of  a  Colony 
is  a  growth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Burke  plainly  foresaw  what  has  now  come  to  pass,  when  he 
wrote — 

I  was  ever  of  opinion  that  every  considerable  part  of  the  British 
dominions  should  be  governed  as  a  free  country;  otherwise,  I  knew 
that  if  it  grew  to  strength  and  was  favoured  with  opportunity,  it  would 
soon  shake  off  the  yoke  intolerable  in  itself  to  all  hberal  minds,  and 
less  to  be  bome  from  England  than  from  any  country  in  the  world. 

Free  institutions  established  in  the  Mother  Country  must,  as 
Burke  foretold,  be  reproduced  and  extended  in  her  Colonies ;  but 
this  knowledge  was  purchased  by  the  nation  at  a  heavy  cost — the 
loss  of  America.  It  is  perhaps  because  France  and  Germany,  our 
rivals  as  colonising  powers,  have  not  yet  attained  to  freedom  as  we 
understand  the  word,  that  they  have  so  far  entirely  failed  to  create 
a  single  real  Colony. 

But  during  the  period  of  greatest  stress  Great  Britain  had  no 
Colonies  in  the  modem  sense.  **  America,"  as  Burke  stated,  "was 
once,  indeed,  a  great  strength  to  this  nation  in  opportunity  of  ports, 
in  ships,  in  provisions,  in  men.    We  found  her  a  sound,  an  active, 
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a  yigorons  member  of  the  Empire."  This  ''  great  strength  "  was, 
however,  potential  rather  than  actual.  In  the  contest  for  Canada, 
which  formed  a  memorable  episode  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
the  thirteen  Colonies  of  North  America  did  not  by  any  means  exert 
a  power  proportionate  to  their  population.  In  the  New  World 
100,000  French  colonists  confronted  fully  2,000,000  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but  the  latter  were  split  up  into  separate  com- 
munities geographically  scattered  and  not  organised  for  common 
action.  In  Virginia  and  along  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies 
there  was  a  fine  fighting  element  composed  of  Scotch  colonists  from 
Ulster ;  but  Virginia,  whose  troops  had  taken  part  in  Braddock's 
ill-fated  expedition,  was  £B.r  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Canada,  and 
preoccupied  in  holding  a  long  line  of  frontier  against  Indian  aggres- 
sion. Pennsylvania  objected  on  principle  to  fighting,  unless  it  was 
carried  on  by  other  Colonies  in  her  interests.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  especially,  were  in  a  backward  state  of 
development.  Practically  it  was  from  the  New  England  group  of 
Colonies  alone  that  real  aid  to  the  national  cause  was  forthcoming. 
Bepublican  in  sentiment,  and  occupying  a  comparatively  poor 
territory,  they  were  intellectually  in  the  van  of  progress.  To  them 
the  French  in  occupation  of  Canada  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
standing  menace.  As  early  as  1690  their  ships  and  troops  had  attacked 
Quebec,  and  in  1746,  in  co-operation  with  Commodore  Warren's 
squadron,  they  had  captured  Louisburg.  At  the  time  of  Braddock's 
disaster,  the  New  Englanders  were  prosecuting  the  war  with 
success  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  they  took  part  in  the  abortive 
operations  of  General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Loudon.  When  at 
length  Pitt  determined  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  in  North  America, 
New  England  militia  fought  under  Wolfe  in  the  second  siege  of 
Louisburg,  as  well  as  at  Quebec,  and  were  present  under  Amherst 
in  the  closing  scene  of  the  war  at  Montreal.  It  is  nevertheless  just 
to  state  that  the  domination  of  North  America  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  was  secured  by  a  great  effort,  naval  and  military,  on  the  part 
of  the  Mother  Country,  that  the  Colonies  did  not  contribute  to  this 
supremely  important  result  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  and  that 
of  any  true  conception  of  the  meaning  of  national  defence  there  is 
no  sign  at  this  period.  The  fighting  in  North  America  was  an 
incident  in  the  great  struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for 
Colonial  supremacy.  Colonists  on  both  sides  took  part,  and  the 
French  Canadians,  better  organised  and  far  more  united  than 
their  rivals,  wielded  a  military  strength  out  of  proportion  to  their 
small  numbers.    The  British  colonists   on  the  other  hand   were 
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neither  organised  for  united  action,  nor  nnanimoos  in  sentiment. 
The  contest  was  supported  by  a  part  of  them  only,  and  was  entered 
upon  out  of  regard  to  local  interests  rather  than  to  the  claims  of 
higher  patriotism. 

In  the  great  war  which  began  in  1775,  by  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  North  American  Colonies,  whose  most  vital 
interests  she  had  secured,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1788,  the  national  resources  were  strained  to  the  utmost.  In 
1781,  the  people  of  these  two  small  islands  were  fighting  single- 
handed  against  France,  Spain,  Holland,  the  revolted  Colonies  of 
America,  and  Hyder  Ali  in  the  Camatic.  The  great  struggle  was 
essentially  naval,  and  as  Captain  Mahan  states,  "  The  sea  power 
of  Great  Britain  '*  was  **  unequal  to  the  task  laid  upon  it."  By  the 
navies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  American  independence  was 
conquered.  Throughout  this  critical  period,  the  British  people 
derived  some  convenience  from  their  Colonial  possessions,  but  no 
material  aid.  In  fact,  the  hostility  of  the  North  American  Colonies, 
the  direct  result  of  gross  impolicy,  was  alike  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  the  cause  of  its  general  insuccess.  Unhampered  by  her  revolted 
Colonies,  the  Mother  Country  would  have  triumphed,  even  without 
their  active  aid,  over  the  European  Alliance,  and  this  bitter  ex- 
perience was  calculated  to  effectually  blind  her  imagination  to  the 
possibilities  of  national  defence. 

From  1793  to  1814,  with  a  brief  interlude.  Great  Britain  was 
engaged  in  a  new  war  of  vast  proportions,  in  the  course  of  which 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  were  again  arrayed  against  her,  and  for 
a  time  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  menaced  her  with  the  so- 
called  "  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North."  The  wonderful  story  is 
told  with  consummate  skill  by  Captain  Mahan,  whose  books  should 
be  read  wherever  the  British  flag  flies.  I  borrow  from  him  this 
eloquent  summary : — 

Great  Britain  will  be  seen  to  enter  the  war  allied  with  many  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  against  France.  One  by  one  the  allies  drop  away,  until 
the  island  kingdom,  with  two-fifths  the  population  of  France,  and  a  dis- 
affected Ireland,  stands  alone  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  onset  of  the 
Bevolution.  Again  and  again  she  knits  the  coalitious,  which  are  as  often 
cut  asunder  by  the  \'ictoriou8  sword  of  the  French  army.  Still  she  stands 
alone  on  the  defensive,  until  the  destruction  of  the  combined  fleets  at 
Trafalgar,  and  the  ascendency  of  her  own  navy,  due  to  the  immense 
physical  loss,  and  yet  more  to  the  moral  annihilation  of  that  of  the  enemy, 
enable  her  to  assume  the  offensive  in  the  Peninsula,  after  the  Spanish 
uprising— an  offensive  based  absolutely  upon  her  control  of  the  sea. 
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The  restilt  was  victory  on  sea  and  land,  victory  which  ushered  in 
an  era  of  peace,  conferred  a  naval  prestige  still  enduring,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  modem  Colonial  system,  and  secured  its  un- 
checked development.  In  this  gigantic  conflict,  involving  the 
destinies  of  the  British  people,  Colonial  resources  played  a  sub- 
ordinate part.  The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  1793  were 
considerable  in  number.  They  supplied,  in  Burke's  words,  "  oppor- 
tunities of  port,'*  provisions  and  water;  for  most  of  them  were 
geographically  convenient  in  regard  to  naval  operations.  Colonial 
troops  fought  under  the  flag  in  the  West  Indies,  and  India  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Mauritius.  But, 
except  in  Canada,  the  British  Colonist  was  not,  as  yet,  a  real  ele- 
ment of  fighting  strength.  The  lost  Colonies  of  North  Ameiica— 
then  the  United  States — stood  aloof,  though  driven  into  ineffectual 
naval  hostilities  '  with  France  in  1798,  and  in  1812  they  «lrifted  for 
the  second  time  into  conflict  with  the  Mother  Country.  The  pre- 
occupations of  British  statesmen,  and  a  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
question  at  issue,  afford  the  only  excuse  for  this  most  unnecessary 
war,  which  proved  ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
sowed  seeds  of  bitterness  not  yet  sterilized.  In  this  unfortunate 
struggle,  Canauian  Militia  proved  their  fighting  capacity. 

Throughout  the  long  war  which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Colonies  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  outlying  portions  of 
the  national  estate,  to  be  defended,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  Mother 
Country  on  the  ground  of  their  pecuniary  value,  and  because  the 
loss  of  territory  involved  a  loss  of  honour  and  prestige.  Their 
commerce  was  practically  a  British  monopoly,  and  in  the  main  the 
war,  as  Napoleon  well  understood,  was  a  contest  for  commercial 
supremacy.  As  independent  sources  of  national  strength,  they  were 
as  yet  unrecognised. 

In  the  dawn  of  our  colonial  era,  Newfoundland  was  regarded  as 
of  primary  importance.  "  A  successful  attack  on  the  Newfoundland 
fleet,'*  said  Baleigh,  **  would  be  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could 
befiedl  England,"  since  the  fisheries  were  the  **  mainstay  and  support 
of  the  Western  counties."  The  commercial  centre  then  shifted  to 
North  America.  "  This  great  city,"  said  Burke  of  Bristol  in  1774, 
**  a  main  pillar  in  the  commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain,  must 
totter  on  its  base  by  the  slightest  mistake  in  our  American  measures." 

'  "  The  mercantile  shipping  of  France  had  already  been  bo  entirely  destroyed 
by  Great  Britain,  that  she  suffered  far  more  from  the  cessation  of  the  carrying 
trade,  which  Americans  had  maintained  for  her,  than  from  the  attacks  of  the 
American  navy.*' — Mahan. 
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At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  West  Indies  occupied  the 
first  position.  Their  trade  was  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  total 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom.  •*  If  our  islands  should  fall/* 
wroteNelson,  "England  would  be  so  clamorous  for  peace  that  we  should 
humble  ourselves."  In  the  West  Indies,  therefore,  hard  fighting 
occurred,  in  which  both  combatants,  and  the  French  especially,  made 
use  of  native  troops. 

Since  the  crowning  triumph  of  British  sea-power  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  national  conditions  have  undergone  an 
entire  change.  Captain  Mahan  has  shown  that  between  1798  and 
1800  the  total  war  loss  of  British  trade  did  not  exceed  2^  per  cent., 
and  was  probably  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  but  this  small  result  of  the 
immense  efforts  of  our  enemies  was  not  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  period.  As  the  control  of  the  sea  was  established  by  her  navy, 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  steadily  increased.  The  fresh  impetus 
was  actually  given  during  the  great  conflict,  and  when,  in  1814,  a 
general  peace  swept  away  all  external  hindrances,  the  way  was  clear 
for  an  enormous  commercial  and  colonial  expansion.  A  total  trade 
of  about  £112,000,000  m  1800  has  grown  to  about  £970,000,000 
according  to  official  returns  for  1898  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  latter  figure  is  quite  inadequate  and  that,  estimated  according 
to  the  methods  applied  in  the  same  return  to  the  trade  of  foreign 
Powers,  this  figure  should  be  fully  £2,000,000,000.^  It  seems  certain 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  sea-borne  commerce  of  the  world 
is  British.  Taking  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  gauge,  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  traffic  credited  to  the  three  leading  Powers  in  1898 
was : — 

Great  Britain 74*18  per  cent. 

Germany 7*48  „      „ 

France 6*53  „     „ 

fietums  of  steam  shipping,  which  are  doubtless  trustworthy,  give 
for  1895 :— 

steamers. 
Above  17  knots.    Total. 

Great  Britain 90  7,185 

Germany 14  912 

France  17  555 

Such  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  predominance  of  the  British  nation  in  the  trade  of  the  world 
is  absolute  and  unapproached. 

The  Colonial  development  upon  which  this  predominance  is  largely 
"  See  a  letter  signed  "  Scrutator  **  in  Times  of  September  22, 1894. 
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based  baa  been  pbenomenal.  Canada,  wbich  became  British 
territory  in  1768,  has  passed  successively  through  a  period  of 
military  rule,  a  divided  Provincial  constitution  inaugurated  in  1791 
and  greatly  extended  in  1859,  to  the  powerful  Federation  established 
in  1867.  A  population  of  800,000  m  1812  has  grown  to  5,000,000 ; 
the  public  revenue  has  reached  £8,000,000 ;  an  external  trade  of 
£49,000,000  has  been  built  up.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  restored 
to  the  Batavian  Republic  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  recaptured  in 
1806,  has  in  90  years  become  a  great  self-governing  Colony,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  2,000,000  and  a  trade  of  about  £25,000,000. 
East  Australia,  with  a  single  settlement  of  9,000  souls  in  1810, 
has  developed  into  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  2,000,000,  and  a  trade  of  about 
£81,600,000 ;  New  Zealand,  British  territory  only  since  1840,  has 
already  a  population  of  at  least  600,000  engaged  in  developing  her 
rich  resources,  and  in  maintaining  a  trade  exceeding  £16,000,000. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  run  through  the  roll  of  our  Colonial 
achievements  during  this  century.  In  1800,  there  was  no  single  self- 
governing  Colony  as  the  term  is  now  understood.  There  are  now 
eleven  British  communities  invested  with  the  control  of  their 
affairs— eleven  vigorous  centres  spread  over  the  world,  from  which 
radiate  the  principles  of  civil  hberty  transplanted  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  the 
Colonies  is  complete  ;  and  the  foresight  of  Burke  has  been  abundantly 
justified.  "  As  regards  our  Colonies,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone  twenty- 
five  years  ago,^  "  we  have  gradually  reached  the  invaluable  knowledge 
that  one  and  the  same  secret  of  a  free  autonomy  is  a  specific  alike 
for  the  relief  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  masculine  and  vigorous 
well-being  of  the  dependency,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire." 
No  longer  hampered,  as  in  Burke's  day,  by  "  prohibitions,  guards, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,"  the  Colonies  have  created  a  trade 
of  £79,000,000  with  foreign  countries—a  trade  previously  unknown, 
and  possessing  a  political  importance  beyond  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  magnificent  fabric  of  the  Empire  thus  rests  wholly  upon  a 
commercial  basis.  It  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  dehberate  design ; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  but  the  product  of  natural  forces 
springing  from  the  genius  of  a  free  people.  One  condition  was, 
however,  vital  to  its  construction.  The  instinct  of  sea-power,  born 
in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  handed  down  by  a  long  line  of 
great  sea  men,  culminated  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
»  Edinburgh  Review,  October  1870. 
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Naval  supremacy,  finally  established  at  Trafalgar,  was  the  neces- 
sary guarantee  of  secure  Colonial  development.  Under  the  aegis  of 
the  British  navy,  too  little  recognised  but  all  present,  that  develop- 
ment has  attained  its  present  dimensions.  The  menace  remained, 
though  the  actual  assertion  of  power  ended  in  1814,  and  for  more 
than  eighty  years  the  vast  trade  of  the  Empire  has  gone  free  upon 
the  seas.  If  the  hot-bed  Colonial  system,  which  finds  favour  and 
extremely  little  success  in  France  and  Germany,  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  Great  Britain,  and  if  subsidies  for  secondary  objects 
have  not  always  been  forthcoming,  the  Mother  Country  has,  never- 
theless, provided  for  her  Colonies  the  guarantee  to  which  is  due 
their  whole  progress  and  prosperity.  The  human  mind  easily 
forgets  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  accustomed  phenomena,  and 
the  debt  of  the  Colonies  to  the  navy  is  not  even  now  fully  recognised. 
Yet,  in  these  eighty  years  of  uninterrupted  commerce,  there  have 
been  many  occasions  when  only  the  menace  of  an  inadequate  fleet 
stood  between  the  nation  and  war;  while,  thanks  to  naval  force 
alone,  the  campaign  of  1854>5  imperilled  no  Colonial  interests.  The 
course  of  recent  events  has  demonstrated  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  effects  of  a  substantial  increase  to  the  navy. 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Empire  has  reached  11,000,000 
square  miles,  and  embraces  half  the  points  of  vantage  of  the  world. 
The  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  number  at  least  846,000,000,  of  whom 
more  than  50,000,000  are  of  our  own  race.  The  aggregate  public 
revenue  amounts  to  £197,000,000 ;  the  na\^l  and  military  expendi- 
ture to  about  £53,000,000,  of  which  the  Colonies  account  for  less 
than  £1,500,000.  The  land  forces  number  more  than  a  million  of 
armed  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  463,000  are  professional  soldiers ;  * 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  fully  400,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who 
have  received  military  training. 

The  potential  strength  and  the  wealth  of  resources  which  the 
above  figures  imply  are  unrivalled,  and  the  British  nation,  thoroughly 
organised  for  defence,  would  defy  aggression.  If  the  national  con- 
fidence does  not  as  yet  correspond  to  the  available  strength,  the 
reasons  are  evident.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  wide-spread  and 
a  well-founded  sense  of  unreadiness,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  curious 
tendency  towards  self-disparagement  in  military  affairs.  The  myriad 
bayonets  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  dazzle  our  imagination ;  the 
tremendous  drama  of  1870-1  haunts  our  dreams.  We  unconsciously 
measure  our  strength  by  continental  standards,  forgetting  our  own 

*  Including  First  Reserves  at  home,  Hyderabad  Contingent,  and  local  regi. 
ments  in  India. 
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history  and  our  special  conditions.  While  it  is  naturally  the  policy 
of  our  rivals  to  assure  us  of  our  impotence,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, signs  that  the  dormant  strength  of  the  British  nation  is  not 
unmarked,  and  that  the  astonishing  vigour  shown  during  the  last 
period  of  trial  has  not  passed  wholly  out  of  remembrance.  Nations, 
however,  like  individuals,  are  for  the  most  part  taken  at  their  own 
valuation.  A  Power,  rich  and  prosperous,  impelled  towards  expan- 
sion by  its  inherited  instincts,  and  by  the  natural  vigour  of  its 
people,  yet  regarded  by  foreign  nations  as  weak  and  unpre- 
pared, must  always  tempt  aggression.  The  apparent  disproportion 
between  the  activity  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
oi^^anised  power  at  its  back,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
general  unpopularity. 

To  confer  on  the  nation  strength  proportionate  to  its  means ;  to 
insure  such  due  forethought  that  its  immense  resources  may  be 
quickly  and  smoothly  made  available  in  the  event  of  war ;  to  define 
the  obligations  of  individual  numbers ;  to  decentraUse  measures 
of  preparation,  while  retaining  the  necessary  power  of  imparting  an 
undivided  impulse;  and,  by  thus  firmly  welding  together  the 
scattered  units  of  the  Empire,  to  inspire  imiversal  confidence — 
these  are  the  objects  of  national  defence.  Their  full  attainment 
would  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace,  and  in  one  respect  at  least 
the  omens  are  favourable.  The  old  view  of  Colonies  as  the  property 
of  the  Mother  Country  has  disappeared.  They  are  now  regarded 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  contributing  to  its  resources,  its 
prestige,  and  its  stability.  The  mutual  interdependence  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  We  feel  the 
truth  embodied  in  Sir  John  Bobinson's  words :  ''If  Greater 
Britain  should  fall  to  pieces,  then  God  help  Great  Britain.''  Mr. 
Deakin  spoke  for  the  whole  nation,  when  he  dedared  that '  **  We 
cannot  imagine  any  description  of  circumstances  by  which  the 
Colonies  should  be  humihated  or  their  powers  lessened,  under  which 
the  Empire  would  not  be  itself  humiliated,  weakened,  and  lessened.*' 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  prosperity  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Empire  depends  upon  sea-borne  commerce ;  to  most  of  them 
it  is  vital.  To  Canada,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  Australasia,  a  sus- 
tained interruption  of  ocean  communications  would  mean  ruin.  India 
grows  more  and  more  sensitive  even  to  minor  fluctuations  of  com- 
merce. Singapore  and  Hong-Eong  are  simply  great  trade  centres 
in  themselves  almost  resourceless. 

The  first  postulate  of  national  defence  is,  therefore,  a  navy  able  to 

>  Confer«Doe  of  1887. 
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maintain  open  communications.  A  trade  which  must  continue 
during  war  can  be  protected  on  the  seas  alone,  and  fortified  harbours 
— never  of  first-rate  importance  to  the  British  nation — have  lost 
value  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  the  sustained  movements  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  The  Empire  is  the  proof  that,  in  the  past 
the  navy  was  able  on  the  whole  to  guard  the  ocean  highways. 

Commerce-destroying  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  new 
object  of  war,  a  new  form  of  national  peril.  It  is,  in  actual  fact, 
the  oldest  of  all  methods  by  which  maritime  Powers  havfe  sought  to 
injure  their  enemies.  Against  Great  Britain  it  has  been  tried  over 
and  over  again.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
attempted  with  deliberate  purpose,  backed  by  all  the  force  at  the 
disposal  of  Napoleon.  It  broke  down  absolutely,  and  Napoleon, 
failing  at  sea,  was  driven  in  despair  to  invent  the  so-caUed  '<  Con- 
tinental system,'*  which  demanded  the  military  domination  of  Europe 
for  effective  accomplishment,  and  entailed  the  downfall  of  the  in- 
ventor. Nothing  stands  out  more  clearly  from  the  pages  of  history 
than  that  successful  commerce-destroying  is  possible  only  to  a  Power 
which,  by  naval  victories  or  by  menace,  has  established  supremacy, 
physical  or  moral,  over  the  fighting  fleet  of  its  adversary.  The  idea 
that  an  inferior  Power,  keeping  its  battleships  in  port,  and  declining 
fleet  actions,  can,  nevertheless,  bring  the  trade  of  an  enemy  to  a 
standstill,  has  no  basis  either  in  reason  or  in  experience. 

The  Alabama^  a  slow  steamer,  wrought  easy  havoc  among  sailing 
ships.  Her  commander  has  shown  how  her  career  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  cut  short ;  but  in  any  case  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
sailing  vessels  render  them  indefensible  in  most  waters  against  the 
attack  of  steamships.  The  greater  part  of  British  sailing  vessels 
must  be  laid  up  during  war  with  a  naval  Power,  and  this  is  a  factor 
of  which  national  defence  must  take  cognisance.  The  steam  mercan- 
tile fleet  of  the  British  Empire  is,  however,  never  employed  up  to  its 
lull  capacity.  We  have  an  available  reserve  of  transporting  power,* 
and  in  less  than  a  year  large  numbers  of  fast  steamers  could  be  built. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  steam  mercantile  marine,  by  the  elasticity,  of 
course,  open  to  it,  and  by  its  power  of  dispersion  in  dangerous 
waters  and  of  concentration  upon  points  which  can  be  guarded,  is 
far  more  defensible  than  was  the  trade  which,  under  the  effective 
protection  of  the  navy,  throve  during  the  wars  of  the  past.  Again, 
the  convoy  system  can  now  be  applied  with  advantages  formerly 

*  In  1885,  no  less  than  102  large  steamers  were  employed  in  conveying  troops 
and  railway  plant  to  Suakim.  The  whole  sea-going  steam  tonnage  of  Bussia 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  th«  purpose ;  but  British  trade  was  quite  unaffected. 
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tmattainabld.  Finally,  the  American  War  has  shown  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  commercial  blockades.  There  were  vessels  which 
ran  into  southern  ports  almost  with  the  regularity  of  mail  steamers, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  them,  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Confederate  States  possessed  no  sea-going  fleet 
whatever. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  national  navy  may  be  best  defined  as 
'*  the  protection  of  the  sea  communications  of  the  Empire."  I  prefer 
this  definition  to  any  other,  because  it  alone  is  adequately  compre- 
hensive, and  because  it  expresses  the  broad  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  navy  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  serves  to  correct  the  narrow 
local  ideas  which  occasionally  find  utterance  both  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies.  The  navy  is  and  must  be  essentially  the  defensive 
force  of  the  Empire.  Its  functions  cannot  be  localised ;  the  national 
security  turns  upon  its  effective  action  as  a  single  unfettered  force. 
To  Australasia,  the  Channel  and  Mediterranean  Fleets  are  fuUy  as 
important  as  the  squadron  in  Australasian  waters ;  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  defended  in  China  as  well  as  in  the  Channel. 

That  this  view  is  gaining  ground  is  proved  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Colonial  newspapers  published  6,500  miles  apart.  The 
"  Cape  Times  "  states — 

"  We  want  to  strengthen  the  fleet,  not  to  split  it  up  and  distract  its 
forces.  The  ideal  of  the  immediate  fdture  is  not  a  network  of  petty 
Colonial  fleets  which  might  he  chaffering  ahout  differences  of  opinion  in 
the  fjEtce  of  the  Mede,  like  the  auxiliary  ships  of  Athens  before  Salamis. 
The  ideal  is  that  while  the  central  power  keeps,  as  keep  it  must  for  many 
a  long  day,  the  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  wields  as 
with  one  brain  and  one  arm  the  great  weapon  which  secures  this,  the 
scattered  parts  that  depend  on  this  protection  should  care  also  to  help 
with  the  cost." 

At  about  the  same  time  the  ''  Brisbane  Courier ''  referred  to  "  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  British  command  of  the  sea  to  Aus- 
tralasia,*' and  added : — 

"  Probably  no  other  community  of  four  millions  in  the  world  has  so 
large  a  commerce  exposed  to  so  great  an  ocean  risk.  This  trade  reached 
its  present  dimensions,  and  is  growing  rapidly  now  under  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag.  It  is  the  strength  represented  by  that  flag  which  has 
preserved  peace  on  the  ocean  for  us." 

These  wise  and  statesmanlike  opinions  would  not  have  been 
.    forthcoming  ten  years  ago.    In  them  we  may  surely  find  grounds 
of  hope  lor  the  cause  of  national  defence. 
I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  much<vexed  question  of  a 
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general  Colonial  contribution  in  aid  of  the  one  pre-eminently 
national  force.  When  once  the  first  principle  of  national  defence 
is  fully  understood,  this  question  will  resolve  itself.  The  arrange- 
ment voluntarily  entered  upon  by  the  Australasian  Colonies,  if 
defective  in  some  respects  and  conceived  in  a  spirit  insufficiently 
catholic,  is  nevertheless  a  satisfEictory  sign  of  an  awakening  sense  of  a 
common  interest  and  a  common  responsibility.  Meanwhile,  I  may 
point  out  that  the  navy  must  be  homogeneous  in  organisation,  and 
controlled  during  war  from  a  single  directing  centre.  There  are 
some  few  ports  where  local  small  craft  might  find  useful  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  navy  which  guards  the  sea  communicationB  and 
unites  the  scattered  members  of  the  Empire,  must  be  one  and 
indivisible.  While  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  sea-going 
Colomal  warships  would  be  an  extravagant  and  an  inefiective  policy, 
the  scattered  units  of  the  Empire  can  nevertheless  afford  valuable 
assistance  by  improving  the  '* opportunities  o  ports"  and  by 
facilitating  the  creation  of  local  reserves  of  men.  The  resources  of 
the  navy  are  too  much  centralised  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Each  naval  station  should  be  rendered  capable,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  supplying  in  every  sense  and  of  repairing  the  ships  of  its  squadron 
during  a  period  of  war.  The  present  system  of  manning  the  navy 
is  not  sufficiently  elastic,  and  there  are  already  in  some  Colonies 
quasi-naval  forces,  and  in  others  excellent  material,  which  if  periodi- 
cally trained  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  drilled  on  diore  to 
the  service  of  naval  armaments,  would  form  invaluable  reserves  in 
time  of  need.  Herein  lie  possibilities  of  advantage  which  no  other 
Power  possesses  in  equal  measure — ^possibilities  which  any  scheme  of 
national  defence  must  take  into  due  account. 

As  regards  the  necessary  standard  of  naval  strength,  it  would  be 
improper  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  I  may  say,  however,  that  this 
standard  should  be  based  upon  the  naval  resources  of  our  possible 
enemies,  and  that  calculations  by  which  a  proportion  is  sought  to 
be  established  between  the  tonnage  of  our  sea-borne  commerce  and 
that  of  our  warships  are  misleading.  Our  naval  experts  are  well 
able  to  tell  us  what  amount  of  naval  force  is  required  to  control 
the  navies  of  the  Powers  whom  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  and 
the  recent  awakening  of  public  opinion  is  a  guarantee  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  there  will  be  no  slackening  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Mother  Country.  One  new  consideration  cannot  be  passed  over. 
In  the  wars  of  the  past,  our  rivals  were  able  to  excel  us  in  speed  of 
shipbuilding.  This  great  advantage  has  now  passed  to  us,  and 
Qteskt  Britain  alone  of  all  Powers  could  build  and  complete  a 
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battleship  for  sea  in  eighteen  months ;  while,  if  as  we  are  sometimes 
asked  to  believe,  the  naval  conflicts  of  the  fature  are  to  be  decided 
by  small  craft,  our  powers  of  construction  are  absolutely  un- 
rivalled. 

A  navy  able  to  maintain  open  communications  is  not  merely  the 
first  postulate  of  national  defence,  but  the  prime  condition  of 
^  security.  No  accumulation  of  highly  trained  troops  on  shore,  no 
fortifications  equipped  with  all  the  luxuries  which  modem  science 
offers,  will,  of  themselves,  avail  should  the  sea  communications 
of  the  Empire  be  definitely  severed.  Both  are  necessary  in  due 
measure ;  but,  if  it  were  the  case  that  the  national  means  ran  shorty 
miUtary  demands  should,  as  Lord  Wolseley  has  stated,  be  un- 
hesitatingly set  aside. 

A  navy  able  to  keep  open  the  communications  of  the  Empire  will, 
of  necessity,  suffice  to  debar  an  enemy  from  invasion,  whether  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies.  Large 
hostile  expeditionary  forces  cannot  be  transported  across  the  seas, 
in  face  of  a  superior  fleet,  without  risking  the  fate  of  Conflans  in 
1759,  or  incurring  the  disaster  which  befel  Napoleon's  Egyptian 
venture  in  1798.  In  the  many  projected  invasions  of  this  country, 
British  aid  has  invariably  been  counted  upon.  Even  Napoleon 
reckoned  with  singular  lack  of  judgment  ^  on  a  popular  riding  in 
his  favour.  In  none  of  the  members  of  the  Empire  could  a  modem 
invader  pretend  to  seek  effective  allies,  and  one  of  the  principal 
inducements  to  accept  naval  risks  has  disappeared. 

Small  expeditions,  directed  not  to  effect  territorial  conquests, 
but  to  destroy  national  resources,  may,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  past, 
evade  a  superior  navy.  If  launched  on  distant  errands,  their  task 
is  distinctly  more  difficult  and  dangerous  now  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  coal  supply ;  but  we 
dare  not  overlook  the  contingency.  Such  expeditions,  whether 
accompanied  by  troops,  or  carried  out  by  cruisers,  are  of  the  nature 
of  raids.  Wherever  national  resources  necessary  for  purpose  of 
war  are  accumulated,  local  means  of  resistance  against  a  raid 
are  needed.  Wherever  valuable  property,  easily  accessible  from 
the  sea,  is  gathered  together,  local  protection  may  be  desirable.^ 
Thus  is  justified  the  fortification  of  certain  harbours  by  a  Power 

*  **  He  did  not  understand  that,  though  discontented  with  their  Government, 
they  (the  English)  were  extremely  jealous  of  foreigners." — James. 

'  Local  protection  in  this  case  is  evidently  a  measure  of  insurance  m^haeb 
iMh  Golony  is  bound  to  take  into  consideration.  The  means  necessary  to  deny 
a  harbour  to  a  hostile  cruiser  are  simple  and  inexpensive. 

k2 
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which  depends  for  existence  on  naval  supremacy.  The  real  defence 
of  those  ports  lies  upon  the  seas ;  but  just  as  the  commander 
of  a  great  field  army,  operating  in  a  country  everywhere  travers- 
able by  light  cavalry,  would  provide  defences  for  his  dep6ts,  so 
a  nation  possessing  a  dominant  navy  must  be  prepared  against 
injury  by  small  forces  which  may  evade  its  warships.  The  object 
of  an  enemy  under  such  conditions  being  merely  to  effect  the 
maximum  damage  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  a  minimum  risk 
of  becoming  compromised,  it  follows  that  the  defences  to  which  I 
refer  may  be  always  moderate  in  scope,  but  will  depend  on  the 
geographical  propinquity  of  the  possible  base  of  attack.  A  harbour 
which  could  be  raided  by  a  force  able  to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  its 
own  defences  on  the  following  day,  obviously  occupies  a  different 
position  to  one  lying  4,000  miles  from  such  shelter. 

Here  arise  a  host  of  technical  considerations  and  details  into 
which  I  cannot  enter.  The  principle  for  which  I  contend  is,  that 
the  entire  question  of  the  selection  of  harbours  for  defence,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  requisite  defence,  is  one  which  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  on  broad  national  lines.  It  is  not  a  number  of  geographically 
isolated  States,  with  interests  only  partially  coincident,  which  have 
to  be  defended,  but  a  united  Empire  linked  together  by  a  powerful 
navy.  In  times  of  peace,  the  objects  of  the  members  of  this  Empire 
must  frequently  take  a  local  shape — this  is  a  healthy  sign  of 
individual  vigour— but  national  defence  recognises  no  separation 
between  Colonial  interests  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Oreat  efforts  have  been  made  by  several  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  for  the  fortification  of  their  ports.  Large  sums  have  thus 
been  ungrudgingly  expended,  while  other  Colonies  have  freely  voted 
generous  contributions  for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the 
Home  Government  and  that  of  India  has  devoted  relatively  enormous 
funds  to  the  defences  of  the  ports  under  their  direct  charge.  The 
spirit  evinced  by  these  measures  is  altogether  admirable,  and  if  the 
results  are  not  in  all  cases  satisfactory,  the  cause  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  way  in  which  the  several  local  problems  were 
approached.  Coast  fortification  presents  many  fascinations,  to 
which  the  number  and  variety  of  its  weapons  lend  force.  The 
question,  "  How  can  this  port  be  most  efficiently  defended  ?  *'  leads 
straight  to  demands  which  have  no  end.  Each  successive  professor 
of  the  art  will  discover  some  new  defect,  or  will  advocate  as  essential 
the  adoption  of  some  new  weapon.  Finality  will  prove  to  be  un- 
attainable. The  principles  of  national  defence,  however,  require 
that  the  question  should  be  put  as  follows : — '*  This  port  belongs  to 
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a  maritime  Empire,  which  depends  for  existence  on  sea-borne  trade 
and  open  harbours.  The  naval  resources  of  possible  enemies  and 
the  position  of  their  bases  are  known.  Hasty  raids  for  purposes  of 
destruction  have  to  be  guarded  against.  Having  regard  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  port,  what  permanent  defences  do  you 
propose  ?  "  The  difference  in  the  point  of  view  is  vital,  and  it  may 
happen  that  the  expert  in  matters  of  fortification  is  not  well  qualified 
to  give  an  authoritative  answer. 

An  exaggerated — even  a  wasteful — capital  expenditure  on  coast 
defences  is  in  itself  a  minor  evil.  Perversion  of  national  aims,  and 
ever  increasing  expenditure  on  sedentary  forces  which,  as  history 
shows,  will  be  of  little  account  in  war,  constitute  the  main  objection 
to  ill-advised  fortification.  The  theory,  that  by  means  of  fortifica- 
tion naval  deficiencies  can  be  supplied,  is  for  us  distinctly  dangerous. 
Happily,  there  are  everywhere  signs  that  this  theory  is  passing  out 
of  favour. 

The  means  of  destruction  at  the  disposal  of  a  hostile  ship  in  an 
unfortified  port  are  rigidly  limited.  Shipping  may  be  sunk  if 
accessible  to  fire  or  to  unresisted  boat  attack ;  dock  caissons  may  be 
injured,  if  exposed.  Shell  may  be  thrown  into  a  town ;  but  the 
damage  would  not  be  great,  and  unless  means  of  replenishment 
were  close  at  hand,  nothing  approaching  to  a  heavy  bombardment 
would  be  attempted.  In  order,  therefore,  to  inflict  substantial 
injury,  men  must  be  landed.^  Hence  arise  the  immense  advantages 
of  possessing  an  effective  military  force  on  shore.  Knowing  the 
ground,  such  a  force  becomes  formidable  beyond  its  numbers  to  an 
enemy  whose  time  may  be  short,  and  whose  ships  may  be  rendered 
hors  de  combat  by  a  loss  oi  jpersonneL  Even  where  coast  fortifica- 
tions are  absent,  the  presence  of  a  trained  and  well-armed  mobile 
force  will  confer  substantial  protection.  Where  such  fortifications 
exist,  they  are — unless  known  to  be  unprepared — most  unlikely  to 
be  subjected  to  direct  attack — a  process  which  has  rarely  commended 
itself  even  to  the  superior  Naval  Power.  As  on  a  small  scale  at 
Bastia  and  at  Calvi  in  1794,  and  recently  on  a  large  scale  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei,  it  is  the  back  door  which  is  usually  selected. 
In  these,  as  in  a  hundred  other  cases,  coast  defences  helplessly  fell 
as  a  consequence  of  operations  in  which  their  specialist  garrisons 
could  play  no  part.  Even  from  the  local  point  of  view,  field  troops 
should  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  flEbctor  in  coast  defence. 

*  The  striking  experience  of  Foochow  shows  the  small  amount  of  materiid 
damage  capable  of  being  inflicted  without  putting  men  on  shore. 
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Oblivion  of  this  consideration,  induced  by  the  fascinations  of 
fortification,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Chinese. 

I  have  designated  the  Navy  as  the  defensive  force  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  that  its  action  should  be  strategically  offensive,  in 
the  sense  that  it  must  be  enabled,  as  in  the  past,  to  regard  an 
enemy's  coa,st-line  as  its  frontier,  and  observing  his  ports,  to  court 
fleet  actions.  The  offensive  power  of  a  navy,  however  strong,  ends 
with  the  shore.  We  cannot,  during  a  naval  war,  afford  to  commit 
our  sailors  to  operations  on  land.  As  in  Egypt  (1800),  in  Mauritius 
(1810),  and  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  absolute  need  of 
military  forces  must  arise.  To  facilitate  the  task  of  the  navy  in 
guarding  our  sea  communications,  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
troops  for  the  capture  of  positions  which  aid  the  naval  operations  of 
an  enemy.  There  comes  a  point,  at  whicli  the  employment  of 
military  force  is  alike  more  economical  and  more  decisive  than  any 
action  possible  to  a  navy.  And,  further,  a  defensive  policy  will  not 
suflSce  either  to  bring  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion,  or  to  secure 
adequate  guarantees  for  a  lasting  peace.  For  all  these  reasons, 
mobile  troops,  not  sedentary  garrisons,  are  supremely  important. 
"If  we  be  once  driven  to  the  defensive,'*  said  Raleigh,  "farewell 
might." 

So  soon  as  the  navy  has  obtained  physical  or  moral  supremacy, 
military  force — the  real  offensive  weapon  of  the  nation — is  set  free 
for  action.  The  idea  of  intervention  in  a  Continental  struggle,  by 
handing  over  two  Army  Corps  to  become  appendages  of  the  armed 
strength  of  a  Power  possessing  twenty,  may  be  dismissed  as  a  vain 
dream.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  national  honour  can  be  guarded,  and 
the  national  interests  secured.  Obligations  to  allies,  if  such  exist, 
cannot  thus  be  most  effectively  discharged.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  employment  of  expeditionary  forces — "  conjunct  expeditions," 
as  they  used  to  be  termed— against  the  outlying  possessions  of  an 
enemy  who  is  restrained  by  the  navy  from  adopting  similar 
measures,  a  tremendous  weapon  lies  ready  to  our  hands.  Immense 
resources  in  steam  shipping  and  convenient  harbours  combine  to 
facilitate  over-sea  operations,  and  our  military  forces,  if  duly  pre- 
pared, possess  an  offensive  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numerical  strength. 

History  clearly  indicates  that  the  primary  duties  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  in  war  must  be  offensive,  and  that  their 
functions  in  regard  to  local  defence,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
Colonies,  are  subordinate.  Modem  conditions  add  force  to  these 
considerations.    Nevertheless,  for  reasons  easily  understood,  (his 
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greal  prinoiple  of  national  policy  is  little  recognised,  and  defensive 
ideals  are  permitted  to  inspire  our  military  organisation  and 
measures  of  preparation. 

During  the  old  wars,  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  alone  fur- 
bished men  and  material  for  equipping  over-sea  expeditions.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  may  confidently  expect  the  co-operation 
of  Oreater  Britain  in  this  most  important  branch  of  national 
defence.  The  armed  strength  of  the  Colonies  now  reaches  a  total 
of  more  than  90|000  men,  and  evident  strategic  advantage  lies  in 
the  power  of  operating  firom  distant  bases.  The  patriotic  action 
ci  New  South  Wales  in  1885  is  significant  of  the  new  possibilities. 
Many  of  our  Colonial  forces  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  for 
warfare  of  the  nature  implied,  are  distinctly  better  fitted  than  the 
European  conscript.  Other  such  forces  are  in  a  somewhat  backward 
state,  and  some  Colonies  neglect  to  provide  themselves  with  military 
organisations.  Much  has,  however,  been  effected  of  late  years  in 
this  direction,  and  the  education  of  national  opinion,  supplemented 
by  well  advised  assistance  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  supported 
by  energy  and  tact  on  the  part  of  Colonial  Governors,  would  bring 
about  great  results.  Colonel  Man  has  lately  told  you  ^  what  has 
been  done  in  Trinidad ;  but,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  this  one  small 
island  maintained  in  1884  a  force  of  4,500  men,  officered  largely 
by  loyal  subjects  of  alien  descent.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  in  other  Colonies — as,  for  example,  Mauritius— excellent 
material  for  the  formation  of  military  forces  only  awaits  a  fostering 
hand. 

Each  Colonial  force,  however  small,  should  regard  itself  as  an 
integral  portion  of  a  great  national  organisation,  and  should  be 
prepared  if  necessary  to  act  outside  its  own  territory.  From  the 
strategic  point  of  view.  Greater  Britain  may  be  divided  into  spheres 
of  action  corresponding  to  the  naval  stations  of  the  Fleet.  All  the 
local  forces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  Australasia,  and  China,  should  in  case  of  necessity  be 
available  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  naval  commands,*  to  which 
they  severally  belong. 

The  regular  troops  of  the  British  Army  and  of  India  are  at  all 
times  avidlable  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  event 
of  national  emergency,  the  Militia  should  be  enabled,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  share  this  cUstinction,  and  the  employment  of  Volunteer 

'  December  2, 1896. 

'  Both  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  would  thos  belong  to  the  North 
Amencan  station,    I  should  prefer  to  add  China  to  the  Aostralasian  sphere. 
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battalions  in  the  Mediterranean  garrisons  should  be  facilitated.  I 
believe  that  this  extension  of  their  spheres  of  usefulness  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  forces  in  question.  To  accustom  them  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  purely  defensive  rdle,  waiting  at  home  for  an 
enemy  who  cannot  arrive  till  the  national  cause  is  already  in 
extrenUs,  appears  a  grave  mistake. 

There  is  no  fear  that  local  defence  would  suffer  neglect  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  conferring  greater  elasticity  upon  our  military 
arrangements.  The  local  view  may  be  safely  counted  upon  to 
assert  itself.  If  invasion  were  really  impending,  it  is  certain  that 
volunteers  would  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  If  Melbourne  is 
imperilled,  Victorian  troops  will  not  be  transported  to  Tasmania. 
Such  contingencies  depend  entirely  on  the  naval  situation,  and  the 
real  danger  is  that  a  too  rigid  system  may  prevent  a  needed  rein- 
forcement of  the  troops  of  one  Colony  by  those  of  another  ;  or  that 
the  chance  of  a  strategic  stroke  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
national  cause  may  be  lost  for  want  of  pre-arrangement. 

Spheres  of  action  being  allotted  to  Colonial  forces,  regular 
troops  reinforced  by  them  become  available  for  expeditions 
which  are  certain  to  be  necessary  in  a  great  war.  To  regular 
troops,  assisted  perhaps  by  native  irregulars,  must  be  entrusted  the 
defence  of  the  land  frontier  of  India.  Upon  this  question  I  speak 
with  the  diffidence  necessary  to  one  who  has  not  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  country.  I  have,  however,  carefully  studied  the  matter 
in  the  light  of  our  many  frontier  campaigns — campaigns  which  of 
late  years  have  been  based  upon  a  well-equipped  railway  system, 
with  the  great  resources  of  populous  India  at  its  back.  Considering 
the  enormous  transport  required  even  for  operations  so  limited  in 
scope  as  those  in  Chitral,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  for  many 
years  Russia  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  serious  invasion. 
Plans  have  been  lightly  sketched  by  alarmists ;  but  I  do  not  find 
any  real  attempt  to  show  how  our  Asiatic  rival  is  to  procure  and  to 
feed  the  vast  number  of  transport  animals  necessary  for  operating  in 
strength  across  the  most  difficult  frontier  in  the  world.  Central  Asia 
cannot  compete  as  a  base  with  India.  The  long  single  line  of  railway 
which  runs  from  the  Caspian  to  within  170  miles  of  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  is  not  comparable  as  a  line  of  military  communications 
to  the  sea,  which  can  carry  the  resources  of  the  Empire  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  That  curious  distrust  of  our  military  strengtl^ 
to  which  I  have  referred,  tends  to  blind  us  to  the  great  increase  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Army  achieved  in  recent  years.  We 
were  never  sp  ^trgng  in  Indift  cifS  now,  mi  8o  long  as  internal 
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tranquillity  is  assured,  there  are  no  present  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion in  this  portion  of  the  Empire.  Russia  has  many  Asiatic 
projects  in  hand ;  but  for  years  the  invasion  of  India  will  not  find 
place  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  full  advantage  will  cer- 
tainly be  taken  of  the  leverage  supplied  by  our  fears,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  peculiarly  effective.  Our  policy  in 
regard  to  Russia  has  for  some  years  been  characterised  by  a  want  of 
dignity,  and  might  well  be  replaced  by  a  mutual  understanding. 

The  long  land  frontier  in  North  America  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  discussing  national  defence.  In  spite  of  recent  deplorable  events, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  valid  ground  for  war  between  the  two 
kindred  races  will  ever  arise.  Such  a  war  would  be  a  crime  against 
light  and  liberty.  Its  necessary  result  would  be  to  arrest  for  a 
century  the  progress  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  freedom  of  which 
the  whole  race  is  justly  proud,  and  to  destroy  the  brightest  hopes  of 
the  future.  In  any  case,  the  defence  of  her  long  frontier  cannot  be 
left  to  Canada  unaided,  and  so  long  as  it  is  her  free  wish  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Empire,  she  must  be  and  she  will  be  supported 
with  the  whole  force  at  our  disposal.  To  state  this  proposition  is,  of 
course  to  proclaim  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the  Dominion. 

It  would  be  easy  and  utterly  useless  to  present  a  detailed  plan  of 
national  defence.  We  are  not  prone  to  adopt  paper  schemes  which 
possess  merely  an  academic  interest,  and  the  practical  problem  before 
us  cannot  be  thus  solved.  It  is  necessary  first  to  create  a  body  of 
broadly  national  opinion,  and  to  lead  it  in  the  right  direction. 
Time  will  do  the  rest,  and  the  pace  cannot  be  forced. 

The  points  on  which  I  desire  to  fix  attention  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  navy  as  the  defensive  force  of  the  whole 
Empire — the  force  which  stands  between  each  member  and  invasion, 
the  force  which  alone  can  guard  the  commerce  on. which  each 
member  depends.  In  time,  such  recognition  would  doubtless 
assume  a  practical  form,  each  member  of  the  Empire  aiding  the 
national  force  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its  circumstances.'  The 
military  contributions  of  some  Crown  Colonies,  which  cannot  be 
fixed  on  any  rational  basis,  would  then  terminate. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  measures  of  local  defence  in  conformity 
with  a  definite  national  policy,  based  upon  the  special  conditions  of 
the  Empire. 

■  Money  oontnbntions  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  only  form  which 
inch  aid  might  take.  The  maintenance  of  nayal  reserves  would  in  such  a  case 
as  Newfoundland  be  preferable. 
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8.  The  encouragement  of  local  forces  wherever  suitable  material 
exists,  such  forces  to  be  available  for  employment  in  case  of  need 
within  defined  spheres.  Assistance  in  the  form  of  arms  to  be 
freely  given  by  the  Home  Government  to  the  poorer  communities. 

4.  The  welding  together  of  the  military  forces  of  the  nation,  each 
unit  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  territorial  title,  should  bear  a 
distinguishing  number  connecting  it  with  a  general  organisation. 

5.  The  decentralisation  of  naval  and  military  stores,  so  as  to 
enable  the  national  forces  in  each  sphere  to  be  as  fax  as  possible  in- 
dependent on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  distribution  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  which  might  have  to  be 
undertaken.  The  concentration  of  matdriel  of  war  and  its  manu- 
facture *  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  perhaps  necessary  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  an  evil  under  the  changed  conditions 
of  to-day. 

6.  The  provision  of  machinery  for  the  full  discussion  and  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  national 
defence.  The  present  means  are  altogether  inadequate.  Matters 
affecting  several  members  of  the  Empire  cannot  be  satisf^torily 
dealt  with  by  written  despatches,  and  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  such  matters  can  be  determined  by  a  central  authority.  Con- 
ferences in  which  local  views  are  personally  represented  are  now 
essential. 

The  principles  above  stated  practically  imply  the  federation  of 
the  Empire  for  purposes  of  defence.  If  political  federation  by 
groups  of  Colonies  existed,  the  task  would  be  simplified.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  organisation  for  national  defence  should 
be  delayed. 

In  each  of  the  five  groups  a  representative  body  might  be  esta- 
blished holding  session  each  year,  and  varying  its  place  of  meeting. 
Such  a  body  would  be  in  touch  with  local  defence  committees  and 
in  direct  communication  with  the  standing  committee  in  London, 
with  which  the  Agents-Oeneral  should  be  associated.  It  would 
have  proper  records  and  would  accumulate  information  in  regard  to 
naval  and  military  matters  within  its  sphere.*  It  would  bring 
questions  of  defence  to  a  focus,  and  would  take  note  of  all  military 
progress  or  backsliding. 

Larger  questions  of  national  defence  could  be  settled  by  con- 

1  In  this  respect  India  is  making  great  advances. 

*  The  centralisation  of  all  **  intelligence  **  in  London  would  prove  a  great 
drawback  in  war,  and  in  peace  is  not  witboat  disadvantage, 
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ferenoes  held  in  London  at  regular  intervals  of  four  years.  The 
Conference  of  1887,  though  limited  in  scope,  had  far-reaching 
results,  in  the  clearing  up  of  matters  effectually  obscured  by  over- 
much paper.  If  to  such  a  conference,  which  might  be  assembled 
this  year,  were  submitted  the  task  of  filling  in  the  details  of  the 
machinery  which  I  have  suggested,  the  work  would  be  successfully 
accompli^ed.  It  is  only  by  taking  all  the  members  of  the  Empire 
into  council  that  an  effective  organisation  for  national  defence  can 
be  attained.  To  the  objection  that  such  conferences  would  have  no 
executive  power,  I  reply  that  what  is  first  needed  is  mutual  under- 
standing in  regard  to  questions  of  defence,  that  good-will  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  upholding  the  national  cause  abound, 
that  light  and  leading  alone  are  needed  to  enable  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Empire  to  be  rendered  available  for  purposes  of 
war,  and  that  the  imptilse  must  come  from  the  Mother  Country. 
Meanwhile,  it  behoves  all  Colonies  to  look  earnestly  to  their  military 
forces,^  remembering  that  men  trained  and  equipped  for  field  service 
are  of  far  more  importance  to  the  national  cause  than  fortifications 
and  their  many  adjuncts. 

The  greatest  national  interest  is  peace.  The  spirit  of  aggression 
which  marks  some  periods  of  our  history  has  been  exorcised  by  the 
development  of  that  commerce  upon  which  our  whole  prosperity 
has  come  to  depend.  With  heavy  stakes  in  every  sea  and  in 
most  lands,  with  rivals  whose  unconcealed  jealousy  casts  dark 
shadows  across  our  onward  path,  the  nation  must  stand  united 
in  the  defence  of  its  integrity  and  its  honour,  or  fall  like  imperial 
Athens. 

As  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  recently  pointed  out,*  we  are  approaching 
a  new  parting  of  the  ways.  Irresistible  forces  are  at  work  which 
may  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  national  strragth,  or  tend 
towards  national  efiioicement.  The  old  order  has  changed,  and  new 
conditions  have  arisen  which  call  for  practical  recognition.  We 
can  so  organise  this  great  Empire,  that  the  unknown  future  may  be 
faced  with  confidence  and  hope.  If  we  neglect  the  task,  our  brilliant 
history  will,  before  long,  close  with  the  despairing  epitaph — 

1  The  reduotions  of  military  expenditure  which  have  taken  place  in  certain 
Australasian  Colonies  are  to  be  deplored  even  from  the  purely  local  point  of 
view,  apart  from  national  considerations.    A  State  which  regards  preparation  for ' 
defence  as  the  readiest  subject  for  its  economies  is  like  an  individual  who,  at  a 
moment  of  temporary  financial  pressure,  abandons,  first,  his  insurance  policies. 

*  November  6, 1895. 
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....  Occidit,  ocoidit 
Spes  omnia  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis.  .... 
It  is  for  statesmen  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  to  make  choice 
between  these  alternatives. 

Discussion. 

The  Hon.  Bobebt  Beid  (Victoria) :  I  have  to  thank  the  lec- 
turer for  his  Yalaable  contribution  to  this  very  important  subject. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  groups  of  Colonies  to  which  he 
has  referred — Australasia — I  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  upon 
their  account  with  reference  to  the  defences  of  that  part  of  H.M.'s 
dominions.  The  Colony  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong — 
Victoria — has  spent  in  forty  years  since  gold  was  first  discovered, 
the  sum  of  £6,000,000  on  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  the  year  1893  Australasia,  that  is,  the  group  of  seven 
Colonies,  including  New  Zealand,  spent  the  sum  of  £716,829.  I 
state  these  few  facts  and  figures  because,  as  a  member  of  this  In- 
stitute for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  ever  and  anon  read  speeches 
alluding  to  the  necessity  in  future  of  these  Colonial  dependencies 
contributing  to  the  national  defence,  and  referring  to  them  as 
though  they  had  done  nothing.  Before  I  conclude  I  hope  to  prove 
that  these  distant  Colonies  are  at  one  with  you  as  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  defending  our  Empire  and  in  the  belief  that  the  Empire 
is  worth  defending.  Now  these  figures  for  1898,  which  are  the  last 
available,  mean  a  maintenance  in  these  seven  Colonies  of  a  land 
force  of  26,825  men  and  a  naval  force  of  2,864  men,  total  29,189. 
When  you  consider  that  the  total  population  is  only  4,000,000,  and 
that  you  have  this  number  of  men  trained  and  ready  for  arms,  the 
achievement,-!  think,  shows  we  are  not  unworthy  of  the  race  from 
which  we  spring.  In  addition,  we  have  an  Australasian  squadron, 
armed  by  British  seamen,  consisting  of  five  fiast  cruisers,  with  two 
torpedo  boats,  the  annual  cost  to  Australasia  being  £126,000.  This 
is  a  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  because  we  pay,  as 
our  Chairman  knows  full  well,  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  together  with  the  necessary  wages  for  this  auxiliary 
squadron.  The  seven  Colonies  contribute  pro  rata  according  to 
population.  In  addition,  we  have  established  a  fort  at  Albany, 
where  we  have  spent  £16,000,  and  at  Thursday  Island  we  have 
spent  £28,000  in  establishing  a  fort  to  give  a  foe  a  warm  reception, 
making  together  a  sum  of  £89,000  contributed  by  the  five  Colonies  of 
the  mainland.  Comparing  the  territory  that  is  to  be  defended,  I|would 
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irftmind  you  that  here  we  have  87,000  square  miles,  while  in  that 
far-off  continent  we  have  three  million  square  miles.  I  say,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are  only  four  million  people,  we  are  doing 
our  full  share  in  the  protection  and  defence  of  our  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  I,  of  course,  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Institute,  and  having  regard  to  what  has  been  said, 
I  would  try  to  bring  out  this  fact — that  every  mile  of  railway  we 
build,  and  that  our  friends  in  Canada  and  South  Africa  build,  is  a 
contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  matter  ?  In  our  island  continent  we  have  18,000  miles  of 
railway  and  48,000  miles  of  telegraph  wires.  The  railways  cost 
us  121  millions  sterling.  It  is  true  we  owe  the  grand  old  Mother 
Land  some  204  millions,  but  in  what  part  of  the  world  have  you  a 
better  investment  ?  In  what  other  part  of  the  world  have  you  the 
interest  paid  so  regularly  ?  And  if,  out  of  these  204  millions  of 
national  debt— debt  not  for  wars,  but  for  the  development  of  the 
continent  and  the  interchange  of  produce— if  63  per  cent,  of  all  we 
have  borrowed  has  been  spent  in  the  development  of  our  three 
million  square  miles  of  territory,  that,  I  say,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire.  You  can  send  &om  Adelaide  to  Brisbane, 
a  distance  of  1,800  miles,  within  a  day  or  two.  These  are  facts 
which  have  not  been  dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  emphasis  in  this 
Institute.  Then  I  would  ask  you  to  contrast  what  you  have  to 
defend  with  what  we  have  to  defend.  We  are  four  million  British 
subjects — as  British  as  any  of  you  here.  It  is  amazing  to  think 
there  are  people  who  have  an  idea  that  the  population  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  half  black.  Do  you  know  we  are  as  white  as 
any  of  you — people  of  the  same  race,  the  same  instincts,  the  same 
grand  history,  as  proud  of  Empire  as  any  of  you,  and  that  our 
only  desire  is  to  go  hand  in  hand  for  successive  generations  with 
the  grand  old  Mother  Land  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong  ?  To 
show  you  what  we  have  to  protect,  I  will  quote  the  figures  of  exports 
and  imports.  In  the  five  years  ending  1892,  I  quote  from  the 
*'  Australasian  Year  Book,'*  the  average  imports  were  66  millions 
odd,  exports  64  millions  odd,  total  181  millions.  Those  figures  are 
not  easy  to  realise,  but  when  you  remember  that  when  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  Throne  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  only 
115  millions,  I  think  we  may  claim  there  is  no  sign  of  decay  among 
the  British  in  Australasia.  Let  us  follow  the  figures  further, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  defence  question,  the  important  question 
so  admirably  deal  with  by  the  lecturer.  In  1892  Great  Britain 
imported  428  millions  and  exported  291  millions,  total  714  millions. 
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(The  figures  will  now  be  some  60  or  70  millions  more.)  In  '^  other 
British  possessions/' including  Australasia,  the  imports  were  228  mil- 
lionSi  and  the  exports  258  millions,  total  486  millions.  Adding  these 
figures  together,  you  have  the  stupendous  total  of  1,200  millions. 
This  is  the  trade  this  Empire  has  to  defend.  It  all  depends  on  ttie 
supremacy  of  the  British  navy  on  the  sea.  We  have  no  reason  to 
complain  about  that  Power  in  the  past.  Our  only  anxiety  is,  Will 
Britons  rise  to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
supremacy  in  the  future  ?  It  is  a  trade  unheard  of  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  cost  of  this  Imperial  Navy.  A 
simple  If  per  cent,  upon  this  enormous  volume  of  trade  covers  the 
whole  bill.  In  addition  to  protecting  this  trade,  you  have  to 
consider  the  safety  of  every  home— the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Therefore,  I  say,  what  is  a  matter  of  1^  per  cent. — ^what  is 
18  or  20  miUions  per  annum — to  secure  a  navy  supreme  at  every 
point,  when  you  consider  the  enormous  interests  at  stake  ?  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  Canada,  with  its  three  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  nor  for  South  Africa,  which  has  not,  like  us, 
three  million  square  miles,  but  which  may  grow  to  it.  But  if  you 
consider  the  vastness  of  our  Empire,  and  of  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned, you  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  with  the 
thought  that  to  maintain  that  Empire  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  I 
have  heard,  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  of  a  proposal  for  a 
conference  on  Imperial  defence,  as  in  1887.  It  is,  I  think,  highly 
important  and  necessary,  in  view  of  the  changing  phases  of  our 
national  life,  that  we  should  call  together  councillors  &om  all  these 
important  parts  to  consider  what  is  best  for  the  common  cause.  I 
feel  quite  certain  that  if  we  came  to  a  proper  conclusion  between 
ourselves  as  to  what  is  necessary  and  desirable,  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  this  paper  would  be  adopted.  I  could  have 
wished  that,  as  a  military  man,  the  lecturer  had  devised  a  scheme 
whereby  the  different  forces  in  the  various  Colonies  could  be  made 
part  and  parcel  of  one  imperial  whole— that  we  could  have  an 
Australasian,  a  Canadian,  and  a  South  African  army  corps,  each  in 
its  position,  with  officers  passed  through,  and  with  uniformity  in 
weapons  and  ammunition.  These  are  subjects  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  Empire.  It  cannot  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
intelligence  to  combine  in  this  fashion  one  grand  national  army  and 
navy— not  to  say  that  one  part  is  Colonial,  but  that  the  whole  is 
one.  It  is  true  we  are  only  four  millions,  and  Canada  only  five* 
But  look  forward  some  fifby  years.  There  will  be  little  trouble 
about  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire,  provided  we  start  on 
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proper  lines  now,  and  organise  ourselves,  on  a  proper  basis.  We 
want  to  be  organised  for  defence — to  stand  together  with  hands 
across  sea — one  grasping  the  other,  and  holding  up  each  other  for 
all  that  is  right,  honourable,  and  true.  If  we  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  are  determined  upon  this  course,  the  decadence  of  our 
Empire  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

Sir  John  Golomb,  E.C.M.6.,  M.P. :  The  eloquence  of  the  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker — 
who  can  dispute  ?  The  only  thing  is  that,  I  think,  the  noble  senti- 
ments Mr.  Beid  uttered  at  the  finish  rather  conflict  with  the  state- 
ments at  the  commencement.  He  says  truly  that  an  enormous 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  the  past  by  the  Colony  he  so  ably 
represents.  In  the  last  forty  years,  he  says,  Victoria  has  spent  six 
millions.  But  I  would  draw  his  attention  to  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  paper,  which  is  that  that  enormous  sum  has  been  expended 
on  false  conclusions  and  based  on  fedse  reasons.  We  cannot  blame 
the  Colony  for  that.  We  must  blame  public  feeling  in  England  and 
its  ignorance,  which  has  prompted  Government  action.  With  regard 
to  this  vast  expenditure  on  fixed  fortifications,  with  which  my  friend 
Sir  George  Clarke  so  admirably  deals,  I  would  say  that  the  Mother 
Country  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  that  expenditure  by 
the  Colonies  that  has  been  useless,  because  the  Mother  Country 
herself  is  now  only  beginning  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  defence. 
Mr.  Beid,  who,  I  take  it,  represents  in  this  matter  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  and,  in  fact,  the  great  Australian  Colonies,  admits  that  to 
secure  the  sea-supremacy  of  this  Empire  is  worth  any  money.  That 
being  so,  I  will  give  him  a  fact  or  two.  Great  Britain  spends  per 
head  of  population  10^.  6d.  a  year  on  the  ordinary  naval  expenditure, 
wUQe  Victoria  pays  IS^d.  per  head.  I  trust  no  one  here  will  imagine 
I  am  cavilling  at  what  our  kith  and  kin  in  Austraha  are  doing ;  but 
I  think  the  moment  Australasians  grapple  with  the  real  fEicts,  they 
will  see  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  as  regards  naval  supremacy. 
Take  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  compare  the  Australasian  Colonies  with 
Japan.  I  find  that  while  Japan  spends  £i  out  of  every  £100  of 
annual  revenue  upon  maintaining  her  little  plan  of  naval  power,  Aus- 
tralasia spends  10s. — that  while  Japan  is  content  to  pay  over  £4  per 
£100  value  of  sea  commerce  per  year  for  protection,  Australasia,  even 
leaving  out  the  value  of  her  commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  pays  6^.  per  every  £100  of  annual  value  of  that  sea-interchange, 
irrespective  of  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am  aware  how 
warmly  Mr.  Beid  feels  on  the  importance  of  British  naval  supremacy, 
and  I  do  trust  that  when  he  returns  he  will  show  the  people  of 
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Australasia  that  this  is  a  question  of  cost,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  shirked.  I  congratulate  this  Institute  on  the  opportune  moment 
at  which  Sir  George  Clarke's  paper  is  produced,  and  also  on  the 
choice  of  lecturer,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  competent  to 
speak  on  defence.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  find  that,  whereas  he 
has,  I  am  persuaded,  for  years  been  rather  halting  between  two 
opinions,  he  now  comes  boldly  forward  with  all  his  expert  knowledge, 
with  the  accumulated  experience  and  thought  of  years,  and  puts 
forward  a  paper  that  is  a  credit  and  an  honour  to  the  literature  of 
this  Institution.  I  congratulate  the  Institute,  also,  on  having 
secured  a  Chairman  who,  from  his  past  services  and  distinguished 
abilities,  is,  perhaps,  more  competent  than  almost  any  other  to  sum 
up  this  debate.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrating  the  growth  of  this 
Institution  side  by  side  with  the  true  idea  of  defence,  as  explained 
to-night,  that  of  some  two  hundred  papers  read  before  the  Institute  in 
the  past  twenty-seven  years,  only  four  prior  to  this  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  imperial  defence.  Of  those,  I  was  responsible  for  three.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know,  comparing  those  papers,  that  they  all  accord, 
and  that  Sir  George  Clarke,  with  his  ability  and  knowledge, 
expands,  confirms,  and  stamps  the  continuity  of  the  principles  put 
forward  in  this  Institution.  The  first  paper,  as  my  friend  Sir 
Frederick  Young  will  remember,  I  read  before  some  thirty  people 
in  a  room  over  a  shop  in  the  Strand.  It  will  be  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely, in  principle,  the  paper  you  have  heard  to-night.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  but  the  most  ignorant  can  cavil  with  any  general 
principle  laid  down  by  Sir  George  Clarke.  There  is  only  one  point 
I  would  like  to  emphasise,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  think  he  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  on  the  want  of  a  mobile  military  force,  which,  he  shows, 
was  so  great  a  want  in  Egypt  in  1800  and  in  Mauritius  in  1810.  He 
might  have  added  another  instance  in  our  own  time,  for  if  the 
Admiral  at  Alexandria  in  the  early  80's  had  had  a  militaiy  force  at 
his  back,  which  is  the  necessary  complement  to  the  exercise  of  naval 
power,  the  horrible  scenes  there  would  never  have  taken  place,  nor 
would  some  of  the  further  complications  have  occurred.  When  you 
total  up  the  enormous  number  of  military  units  within  the  Empire, 
do  not  forget  that  practically  the  greater  portion  of  these  are  of  no 
use  at  all  under  present  circumstances  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting and  complementing  the  naval  power,  for  you  cannot  move 
them.  They  are  all  in  water-tight  compartments.  Therefore  don't 
be  misled  by  big  figures.  Beal  military  strength  lies  in  the  mobility 
of  land  force  and  freedom  of  your  fleet.  A  fleet  controlled  by  one 
brain  and  policy,  and  behind  that  fleet  a  mobile  military  force— 
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this  I  take  to  be  the  gist  of  the  paper.  There  is  one  other  point — 
that  relating  to  Canada— on  which  I  would  make  one  observation. 
We  all  hope  and  tmst  there  never  will  be  suoh  a  thing  as  a  war 
with  America,  bnt  so  long  as  America  keeps  np  an  army  and  a  fleet 
she,  at  all  events,  believes  war  is  possible.  You  cannot — such  is 
hmnan  nature— comit  upon  certainties,  and  you  have  no  business  to 
say  of  any  power  in  the  world  we  shall  never  be  at  war  with  it 
We  may  pray  God  we  shall  not,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  any 
contingency.  The  lecturer  speaks  of  the  defence  of  the  long  line  of 
frontier,  saying  that  that  cannot  be  left  to  Canada  alone,  but  adds 
that  that  implies  reciprocal  obligations.  I  want  to  see  these  obli- 
gations a  little  bit  better  expressed.  Look  at  the  map,  and  you  will 
see  there,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Canada,  a  very  important  position 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  coal — on  which  depends  your  naval 
operations  in  the  Pacific,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
and  especially  of  Australia.  What  is  Canada  doing  for  its  protec- 
tion ?  True,  there  are  works  there,  but,  as  Sir  George  Clarke  will 
tell  you,  works,  without  adequate  strength  of  garrisons,  are  only  a 
danger,  and  the  total  discharge  of  Canada's  reciprocal  obligations  is 
that  she  pays  for  seventy -five  marine  artillery  at  that  point.  I  do 
not  blame  Canada,  but  it  is  time  these  facts  should  be  stated, 
because  it  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  United  effort  to  cany 
out  the  principles  the  lecturer  has  laid  down  comes,  after  all,  to  a 
simple  question  of  cost,  and  I  say  those  who  shirk  that  question  are 
not  true  friends  of  the  Empire.  It  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  plati- 
tudes and  fine  phrases.  It  is  a  question  of  mutual  trust  producing 
a  common  power,  and  the  facts  must  not  be  held  back  simply 
because  they  are  unpleasant. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Bbassey  :  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  me  to-night  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
important  subject  dealt  with  so  ably  by  Sir  George  Clarke  in 
his  paper.  On  the  broad  principles  of  naval  strategy,  on  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  in 
the  general  scheme  of  national  defence,  Sir  George  Clarke  has  pro- 
pounded views,  not  only  to-night,  but  on  other  occasions,  which  I 
am  glad  to  believe  are  held  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  naval  defence  of  the  British  Empire.  There  are  two  considera- 
tions, both  of  very  great  importance,  to  which  I  would  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  this  audience.  The  first  point  is  of  inmiediate 
importance,  as  it  constitutes  a  very  serious  weakness  in  the  naval 
defiBnce  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment.  In  spite  of  the  great 
^tivity  in  naval  construction  both  in  H.M.  Dockyards  and  private 
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establishments,  during  the  past  year  the  shipbuilding  resources  of 
the  country  have  not  been  unduly  taxed.  Captain  Robinson,  the 
Naval  Editor  of  the  "  Army  and  Naval  Gazette/*  in  a  most  valuable 
paper  contributed  to  the  "  Naval  Annual  '*  of  1894,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  firms  in  this  country  capable  of 
building  warships  of  the  larger  classes.  Ten  of  these  have  experi- 
ence in  the  construction  of  battleships,  and  in  an  emergency  they 
could  undertake  to  build  some  twenty  to  thirty  battleships,  and 
twice  that  number  of  cruisers  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
years.  Forty  cruisers  could  probably  be  built  in  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half  years,  by  the  other  fourteen  firms  ;  and  there 
would  still  remain  a  considerable  number  of  shipbuilders  who  have 
not  hitherto  contracted  for  the  larger  classes  of  warships,  but  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  add  to  the  output  in  an  emergency.  I  am 
justified  in  stating  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  power  of 
the  country  to  supply  all  the  materiel  for  a  naval  war  of  which  it 
may  stand  in  need.  But  if  we  turn  from  the  materiel  to  the 
personnel,  the  outlook  is  very  serious  in  spite  of  the  large  additions 
to  the  permanent  force  of  the  Navy  in  recent  years.  The  numbers 
available  for  sea  service  including  the  coastguard  are  81,500  in 
1895-6,  as  compared  with  67,700  in  1892-8.  We  have  25,000  in 
the  Naval  Beserve,  but  practically  the  whole  of  this  force  would  be 
required  to  man  ships  in  reserve  and  building.  There  is  certainly 
no  margin  to  meet  the  wastage  of  war.  It  should  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  naval  administration  that  to  retain  in  peace- 
time in  the  ranks  of  the  Navy  the  numbers  required  for  the 
emergency  of  war  is  a  gross  waste  of  the  national  resources.  Our 
efforts  should  rather  be  directed  to  creating  in  the  mercantile 
marine  and  the  fishing  population,  not  only  of  the  Mother  Country, 
but  of  the  Colonies,  a  reserve,  adequate  in  numbers,  and  made 
eflScient  by  a  period  of  training  in  the  Navy.  The  necessary 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  cannot  possibly  be  put  at  lower  than 
50,000  men,  and  in  view  of  the  large  additions  that  are  being  made 
to  the  fleet,  100,000  men  does  not  seem  too  high.  But  the  source 
of  supply  is  deficient — and  herein  lies  our  great  national  danger  at 
the  present  moment.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Williamson  in  an 
address  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Shipping,  that  there  are  only 
55,000  British  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine.  This  fact  means 
that  the  source  of  supply  for  a  naval  reserve  is  to  a  great  extent 
lacking.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  those 
who  are  the  guardians  of  the  national  defences  of  the  Empire*  To 
remedy  it  the  Government  need  not  have  recourse  to  conscription, 
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but  it  mast  establish  the  close  relationship  which  exists  in  France 
between  the  seamen  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  Bojal  Navy. 
There  is  not  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  go  into  details.  The 
second  consideration  is  one  which  especially  deserves  the  attention 
of  a  gathering  as  representative  of  the  Colonies  as  any  can  be  in 
this  country  to-night.  The  standard  of  strength  for  the  British 
Navy,  hitherto  accepted  by  all  political  parties  in  the  State,  has 
been  a  superiority  to  the  navies  of  any  two  foreign  Powers.  France 
and  Russia  have  been  generally  considered  the  two  Powers  with 
whom  we  had  most  grounds  of  dispute,  and  we  should  have  been 
content  had  our  navyl)een  of  sufficient  strength  to  secure  for  us  the 
command  of  the  sea  as  against  those  two  countries.  Becent  events 
have  shown  that  there  are  other  important  nations  who  are  jealous 
of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  and  who  might  be  ready  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  us  whether  about  the  Trans^'aal  or  Venezuela. 
The  naval  force  of  Germany  is  insignificant  compared  to  our  own, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  a^tation  in  Germany  to  largely  increase 
the  navy.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  recently  made  large 
additions  to  their  naval  strength,  and  both  countries  appear  to  be 
determined  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  the  Powers  whose 
navies  are  serious  factors  at  sea.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  time  of  trouble,  British 
people,  not  only  in  the  Mother  Country  but  in  the  Colonies,  declared 
with  no  uncertain  voices  that  at  all  costs  must  we  maintain  the 
command  of  the  sea,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  have  to  make 
considerably  larger  sacrifices  than  we  are  making  at  present. 
According  to  a  return  recently  issued,  the  United  Kingdom  spent  in 
1898-4  over  sixteen  millions  out  of  a  revenue  of  ninety-one 
millions  on  the  navy.  France  spent  ten  and  a  half  millions, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  about  five  millions  apiece,  Germany 
and  Italy  about  four  millions,  Japan  spent  over  one  million  out  of  a 
revenue  of  sixteen  millions.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  these  five 
first  named  countries  is  considerably  over  five  himdred  millions. 
We  may  well  feel  some  apprehension  that,  against  resources  such  as 
these,  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy 
on  the  seas  will  become  almost  too  heavy  for  the  United  Kingdom 
alone.  We  who  live  in  the  Old  Coimtry  will  have  to  look  in  the 
future  to  you  who  live  in  the  Colonies  for  substantial  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  We  recognise  that 
in  the  past  the  Mother  Country  has  rightly  undertaken  the  burden 
of  the  defence  of  the  Colonies  who,  in  their  infancy  and  youth,  have 
wisely  employed  revenue  in  the  development  of  their  resources. 
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We  recognise  that  the  Colonies  have  made  considerable  contribu- 
tions to  the  burden  of  Imperial  defence  by  defending  their  ports, 
and  in  other  ways.  The  time  may  come  sooner  or  later  when  an 
appeal  for  further  assistance  may  have  to  be  made.  There  have 
been  ample  and  most  gratifying  indications  in  the  past  few  months 
from  Canada,  from  Australasia,  and  from  South  Africa,  that  when 
that  time  comes,  the  Colonial  taxpayer  will  be  prepared  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  British  taxpayer  in  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  to  the  Empire. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  E.C.B.,  C.M.6. : 
After  the  excellent  speeches  we  have  heard  from  men  so  competent 
to  address  us  from  different  points  of  view,  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  address  you  at  length,  the  more  especially  because  I  am 
almost  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  lecturer.  The  object  of  the 
lecturer  was  not  so  much,  I  take  it,  to  go  into  details  as  to  lay  down 
certain  general  principles.  The  first  point  is  that  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial base  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  the  Empire  itself. 
In  the  language  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Fronde's 
**  Oceana  " — **  The  situation  of  these  countries  being  islands  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  God  for  a  Commonwealth,"  and  after 
referring  to  Venice  he  proceeds,  **  whereas  Oceana  is  a  common- 
wealth for  increase  and  upon  the  mightiest  foundation  that  any  has 
been  laid  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day."  Here  we 
have,  in  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries  ago,  a  statement 
in  a  nutshell  as  to  the  qualifications  we  have  in  this  great  Empire 
for  the  foundations  of  defence.  Our  lecturer  has  told  us  not  only 
graphically  but  clearly  and  plainly,  as  he  always  does,  that  the 
defence  of  this  great  Empire  must  rest  upon  naval  defence,  and  he 
has  shown  us  that  this  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Beid  endorses  that  fully.  This  is  at  least  a  great  step  in 
advance.  I  am  tempted  to  refer  to  what  happened  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  command  in  the  East  Indies.  I  refer 
particularly  to  Ceylon,  where  at  the  time  there  was  great  agitation 
against  the  Imperial  military  contribution.  They  said  :  **  We  will 
pay  for  the  military  who  are  to  defend  Eandy  and  for  the  military 
defence  of  Colombo  " — a  perfectly  indefensible  position  by  the  way ; 
"  we  will  pay  for  the  few  soldiers  we  have  at  Eandy,  but  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  pay  for  soldiers  at  Trincomalee,  an  imperial  harbour, 
the  only  use  of  which  is  the  provisioning  and  re-victualling  of  the 
ships  on  the  station.  In  fact,  this  is  simply  a  coaling  station  for 
imperial  purposes.  We  will  pay  for  a  couple  of  guns  being  put  up 
for  the  defence  of  Colombo,  but  to  pay  for  those  indirect  purpose^ 
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is  ridiculous.*'  I  had  the  opportunity,  in  a  publication  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  read  in  Ceylon,  to  point  out  the  simple  fact 
that  Ceylon  was  an  island  mainly  dependent  on  its  trade,  and  that 
if  the  navy  were  efficient  and  we  were  able  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
the  gate  they  would  not  only  not  require  indefensible  batteries  in 
Colombo,  but  that  the  amount  of  military  force  required  would  be 
very  small.  I  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  them  what  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Captain  Mahan, 
who  speaks  of  ''those  for  distant  storm-tossed  ships  on  which  the 
grand  army  of  Napoleon  never  looked,  standing  between  it  and  the 
empire  of  the  world.  While  bodily  present  before  Brest,  Bochefort 
and  Toulon,  strategically  the  British  squadrons  lay  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover  barring  the  way  against  the  army  of  invasion.''  This  truth 
is  being  pretty  well  brought  home  to  all  the  numerous  representa- 
tives of  this  great  Empire.  It  is  being  brought  home  to  them, 
from  the  lecturer's  quotations,  both  in  Australia  and  in  our  other 
great  possessions,  that  the  defence  of  the  Empire  not  only  rests  on 
the  navy  but  may  very  often  rest  on  the  fighting  which  takes  place, 
and  on  the  actions  in  which  our  navy  is  engaged  in  the  Channel  and 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Here  we  have  gained  a  great  point — the 
point  of  seeing  where  our  defence  should  mainly  be.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  naval  man,  who  has  always  felt  that  by  the  navy  we 
must  stand  or  fall,  I  would  say  that  our  want  just  at  present,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  is,  as  the  lecturer  has  said,  a  small  army — a  mobile 
army.  We  want,  if  war  should  be  declared,  some  military  force 
which  is  capable  of  being  embarked  and  taken  to  the  coaling 
stations  and  the  ports  of  the  enemy's  positions  and  seize  them  and 
prevent  their  being  made  the  base  for  an  attack  on  our  shipping. 
You  have  been  addressed  by  the  lecturer,  who  is,  I  take  it,  about 
the  best  authority  in  this  coimtry  on  all  questions  connected  with 
fortifications,  on  which  he  takes  a  large  view,  and  also  by  Sir 
John  Colomb,  who  is  a  great  authority,  chiefly  on  the  naval  side, 
on  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  have  said  we  are  dealing  with 
general  principles,  and  therefore  I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Brassey  on 
the  question  of  the  necessity  for  much  larger  naval  reserves,  on 
which  point  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  agree 
with  Sir  John  Colomb  that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  facts,  and  that 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  have  to  be  considered.  I  hope  they 
will  be  considered,  and  that  the  Colonies  will  rise  to  their  responsi- 
bilities and  subscribe  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  towards 
the  defence  of  this  great  Empire.  I  trust  we  shall  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  endeavour  to  effect  some  arrangement. 
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either  by  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
home  authorities  or  in  some  other  way,  though  I  for  myjpart  think 
there  is  no  better  method  than  a  conference  as  proposed  by  the 
lecturer,  and  we  have  all  seen  how  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  conduct 
has  been  so  generally  approved,  hopes  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Transvaal  by  personal  communication  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Sir  Donald  Currie,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. :  At  this  late  hour  I  will 
not  detain  you.  The  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  Royal  Navy  to 
defend  the  Empire  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again  for  many  years  past.  Two  circumstances  occur  to  me 
at  this  moment.  It  is  well  the  public  and  Parliament  did  attend  to 
the  voice  of  those  who  gave  warning  of  what  might  happen.  We 
have  supposed  for  a  long  time  past  that  we  could  blockade  the 
enemy's  coast,  and  that  we  were  free  from  all  risk  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion. It  was  found,  however,  not  very  long  ago,  that  we  could  not 
blockade  an  enemy's  coast,  and,  that  in  the  Channel,  France  had 
somewhere  about  100  torpedo-boats,  which  could  be  despatched  from 
light-draft  harbours  along  their  coast,  with  the  risk  to  us  that  we 
would  not  have  had  the  power  to  maintain  our  fleet  as  it  then 
existed,  in  the  Channel  or  in  safety  in  outports.  Through  the  exer- 
tions, however,  of  those  who  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
navy  and  adequate  defensive  positions  at  Portland,  Dover,  Ports- 
mouth, and  elsewhere  in  the  Channel,  due  protection  is  being  secured. 
I  remember  saying  to  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day  what 
might  happen  if  we  did  not  enter  account  of  the  ships  then  being 
built  by  France.  He  said,  •*  Supposing  the  Channel  were  open  to 
them — what  matter  7  "  Think  for  a  moment,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
of  our  Colonies  and  of  the  gieat  Powers  hearing  that  the  Channel 
was  in  the  power  of  an  enemy — that  the  command  of  the  seas,  so 
near  home,  no  longer  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  That  has  been 
avoided,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  those  who,  in  this  room  and  else- 
where, have  advocated  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  navy.  The 
hallucination  in  regard  to  blockade  was  one  circxmistance  that  struck 
me,  and  the  other  is,  that  the  idea  which  has  prevailed,  that  no 
nation,  except  certain  Powers  I  might  name,  would  attack  us :  it  was 
said  we  would  have  friends  in  America  in  case  of  need,  and  that 
Germany  would  be  with  us  in  a  naval  war.  And  yet,  within  a  few 
weeks  lately,  circumstances  occurred  which  made  it  clear  that  we 
could  have  no  such  dependence,  but,  happily,  with  the  result  that 
the  whole  country  has  wakened  up  to  the  necessity  of  supporting 
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the  Government  in  the  determination  to  have  a  strong  navy  as  essen- 
tial for  our  protection. 

Lieut.-General    Sir    J.    Bevak    Edwabds,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B., 
M.P :  It  has,  of  course,  been  my  duty  to  study  this  question  for 
many  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  have 
listened  to  the  excellent  paper  read  by  my  friend  Sir  George 
Clarke,  than  whom,  I  believe,  there  is  no  greater  authority  on  the 
subject.  As  indicating  how  far  we  have  advanced  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  I  may  say  that  I  remember  Lord  Palmerston  being  requested 
by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  to  fortify  the  English  dockyards, 
because,  the  Emperor  said,  **  My  colonels  are  always  egging  me 
on  to  invade  your  coimtry,  and  if  you  leave  your  dockyards  in  a 
defenceless  state  I  shall  be  driven  to  war."    I  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  hear  Lord  Palmerston  make  his  speech  on 
the  subject.    The  feeling  of  the  House  was  at  the  outset  opposed 
to  him,  and  everybody  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  getting  the  money  he  asked  should  be  spent  on  the  fortification 
of  the  dockyards,  but  he  spoke  with  such  great  force  that  he 
obtained  his  eleven  millions.     Even  that  great  statesman  had  not 
grasped  the  principles  of  the  defence  of  this  Empire,  for  his  reply 
to  the  Emperor  should  have  been :  "  Very  well,  if  that  is  your  wish 
I  will  not  spend  my  money  on  the  fortification  of  the  dockyards, 
but  I  will  spend  money  on  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the 
navy  instead  of  fortif^g  the  dockyards,  and  then  you  may  come 
and  invade  us   if  you   can."      In  his  excellent    speech,    which 
deserves  to  be  read  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire, 
Mr.  Beid  expressed  a  wish  that   some  ofiScer  would  draw  up  a 
complete  plan  by  which  all  our  forces  could  be  utilised  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  deplored  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
been  done.    I  would  observe,  that  before  a  complete  plan  can  be 
drawn  up  for  all  the  dififerent  parts  of  the   Empire,  you  must 
tackle  the  matter  piece  by  piece.    It  was  my  good  fortune  some 
six  years  ago  to  be  sent  to  Australia  to  inspect  the  forces,  and  I 
think  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  laid  down  for 
the  defence  of  those  Colonies,  or  rather  for  the  organisation  of  the 
forces,  a  complete   and  inexpensive   scheme,  well  thought  out^ 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  put  some  25,000  or  80,000  men 
in  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  Continent,  or  for  the  defence  of 
imperial  interests  in  any  part  of  the  world.     What  has  been  done 
to  carry  out  that  scheme  ?     Not  only  has  nothing  been  done,  but 
the  forces  of  Australasia  at  the  present  moment  are  nothing  like  as 
strong  as  they  were  when  I  visited  the  Colonies  some  six  years  ago. 
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Sir  George  Clarke  says  the  standard  of  defence  is  not  for  him  to 
lay  down.  That  is  the  question  that  requires  to  be  settled,  for 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  place  the  navy  in  a  proper 
state  unless  statesmen  will  lay  down  the  policy  required;  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  this  question. 
As  I  have  found  by  recent  experience,  there  is  no  subject  that 
elicits  so  much  interest  from  the  people  of  this  country  as  the  great 
subject  of  the  navy.  It  is  not  only  the  defence  of  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  the  Empire,  but  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation, 
which  is  said  to  be  12,000  millions  sterling.  The  present  annual 
cost  of  the  navy  is  only  8s.  2^d.  per  cent,  on  this  great  sum, 
which  is  surely  a  very  low  rate  of  insurance.  As  regards  per- 
sonnel, which  seems  to  be  the  great  requirement  of  the  navy,  I 
should  like  to  have  asked  some  of  my  naval  friends  why  steps  have 
not  been  taken  to  utilise  in  some  way  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial 
navy  those  excellent  sailors  who  exist  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Canada.  I  think  some  steps  ought  to  have  been  taken  when  a 
large  reserve  could  be  formed  from  this  source.  The  resources 
of  this  country  are  practically  imlimited,  and  all  that  is  required  is, 
some  means  should  be  devised  of  applying  them  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation. 

The  Chairman  (Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.) :  Like 
previous  speakers,  I  must  intimate  my  entire  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  lecturer  as  to  the  principles  on  which  national  defence 
should  be  conducted.  I  know  that  he  has  unrivalled  experience  in 
such  matters,  that  he  has  on  many  previous  occasions  laid  down  abso- 
lutely correctly,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  as  naval  officers,  what  are  the 
principles  on  which  our  commerce  and  Colonies  should  be  defended, 
and  I  think  you  may  trust  implicitly  to  the  general  views  he  has 
taken.  One  of  the  principal  differences  amongst  the  speakers  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  subject  of  Australian  defence.  I  think  very 
little  has  been  said  of  a  Colony  which,  perhaps,  is  more  exposed  to 
attack  than  any  other,  which  is  Canada.  Mr.  Beid  rather  challenged 
me  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Conference  of  1887,  Australia 
had  contributed  very  largely  to  our  naval  resources.  It  is  very  true 
that  they  did  a  great  deal  for  us,  but  I  must  confess  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  show  quite  that  catholicity  of  which  the  lecturer 
spoke  and  recommended,  because  in  raising  the  joint  squadron  now 
at  work  in  Australia,  they  laid  down  the  stipulation  that  the  Impe- 
rial naval  forces  on  the  station  should  never  be  reduced  or  removed. 
I  think  they  ought  to  undertake  as  far  as  possible  to  protect  their 
own  ooasts  in  conjunction  with  our  forces,  but  no  such  stipulation 
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flhoold  be  laid  down,  because  it  may  be  all-iinportant  at  any  moment 
for  the  squadron  to  be  moved  elsewhere  with  the  object  quite  as 
much  of  {hrotecting  the  Colonies  in  the  proper  place,  though  not 
necessarily  in  colonial  waters.  With  reference  to  strategical  con- 
siderations, I  think  the  lecturer  perfectly  right  in  dealing  only  with 
general  principles  and  not  with  details.  The  conditions  of  warfare 
are  so  peculiar  now,  that  any  details  laid  down  would  surely  mislead 
in  case  of  war.  The  necessity  of  coaling  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  completely  altered  all  our  naval  views  as  to  blockade  and  other 
measures.  Sir  Donald  Gurrie  ably  touched  on  that  point,  which 
has  been  ever  present  to  naval  minds,  and  he  is  quite  as  naval- 
minded  as  any  officer  of  us  all.  With  reference  to  manning,  I  quite 
agree  it  is  most  important  that  a  far  more  intimate  connection 
between  the  navy  and  the  mercantile  marine  should  be  established, 
not  only  with  reference  to  men,  but  officers.  It  is  too  late  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  the  measures  which  are  necessary,  but  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  Admiralty  are  fully  aware  of  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  are  steadily  pursuing  measures  to  that  end. 

Lieut.-Gol.  Sir  George  Clabke  :  In  Mr.  Beid's  excellent 
speech  one  thing  struck  me.  He  spoke  of  what  ''  we  "  have  to 
defend,  and  what  "  you  "  have  to  defend.  That  is  just  the  point 
of  view  my  paper  is  designed  to  combat.  There  is  only  one  thing 
we  have  to  defend,  and  that  is  the  United  Empire.  It  seems  to 
me  that  recent  events  teach  us  two  important  lessons.  One,  to 
which  Mr.  Brassey  has  alluded,  is  that  there  are  contingencies 
which  we  did  not  take  into  account — that  our  liabilities  are  greater 
than  we  expected.  That  is  a  lesson  we  must  take  to  heart.  The 
second  is,  that  it  is  more  probable  a  war  will  arise  out  of  some 
colonial  question  than  out  of  any  other.  That,  when  you  think  of 
it,  is  natural,  because  our  colonists  touch  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations  at  so  many  points  all  over  the-  world,  and  because  the 
smallest  interest  of  the  smallest  Colony  must  be  defended  if 
necessary  by  the  whole  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  period  of  anxiety  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  numerous 
messages  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
strong  sentiment  such  messages  disclose  is  a  powerful  factor,  which 
we  may  fjEurly  take  into  account.  But  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
sentiment  is  not  equivalent  to  organisation.  We  must  most  care- 
fully discriminate  between  the  solidarity  of  opinion  and  solidarity 
which  would  be  implied  by  readiness  to  place  the  whole  of  our 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire  to  defy  aggression.  This 
has  been  a  wonderful  century ;  I  am  not  sure  the  philosophical 
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historian  of  the  future  will  not  say  that  among  its  most  wonderful 
developments  has  been  the  reduction  of  organisation  to  a  science. 
That  has  been  done  not  only  in  naval  and  military  matters,  but  in 
civil  business.  There  is  perhaps  a  British  tendency  to  trust  to 
rough  and  ready  methods,  devised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
which  very  often  have  served  as  well.  In  the  past  I  do  not  think 
this  disregard  of  method  has  done  us  much  harm,  since  we  com- 
peted with  peoples  whose  methods  were  not  more  scientific  than  our 
own ;  but  at  the  present  time,  when  a  high  standard  of  organisa- 
tion is  universal,  it  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  we  can  dispense 
with  what  other  nations  are  striving  to  attain.  My  plea,  therefore, 
is  for  organisation.  It  is  not  easy.  It  cannot  be  reached  by  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  lines,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  that 
there  never  was  a  more  favourable  time  for  a  new  departure  than 
the  present.  If  we  can  be  united  in  general  organisation  for 
defence,  as  we  are  already  united  in  devotion  to  the  Queen,  and  in 
pride  of  empire,  there  will  be  no  need  to  fear  the  future.  To 
achieve  an  end  like  this  is  to  my  mind  the  first  object  a  great 
statesman  can  set  before  himself.  As  the  navy  is  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  question  of  national  defence,  it  is  fit  that  to-night  we 
should  have  a  great  practical  sailor  in  the  chair.  Admiral  Hoskins 
has  filled,  with  distinction  to  himself  and  immense  value  to  the 
Empire,  one  of  the  highest  posts  any  one  can  hold— that  of  First 
Naval  Lord.  In  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years'  writing  on  the 
subject  I  have  written  a  good  many  things  which  have  not  been 
regarded  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  written 
anything  which  Admiral  Hoskins  would  not  have  approved.  I  ask 
you  to  accord  to  him  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  chairman- 
ship to-night. 

The  motion  was  carried^  with  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Thb  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
Library  of  the  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
February  18, 1896. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

Mb.  J.  Aldbnhotkn,  Sib  Hxnbt  Babklt,  G.O.M.Gm  K.C.B.,  Mbssbs.  H.  H. 
Beauchamp,  G.  Bbetham,  Db.  A.  M.  Bbown,  Sib  Hbnbt  £.  G.  Bulwbb,  G.G.M.G., 
Mbssbs.  Geoboe  Gboppeb,  G.  C.  Gunninoham,  F.  H.  Dangab,  G.  Dudley,  Feed 
DuTTON,  S.  Edwabds,  0.  Washinoton  Eves,  G.M.G.,  John  Febotjson,  S.  Fobd, 
D.  O.  GiSBOBNE,  Majob-Gbmxbal  Sib  Henbt  Gbebn,  K.G.S.I.,  G.B.,  Mb.  W.  S. 
Sebbioht  Gbebn,  Sib  Bobebt  G.  W.  Hebbebt,  G.G.B.,  Messes.  T.  J.  Hanley, 
H.  B.  Haboeb,  Admtbal  Sib  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.G.B.,  Sib  W.  H.  Quayle 
Jonbs,  Mb.  James  Kbmslbt,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd  Loch,  G.G.B.,  G.G.M.G.,  Sib  Hugh 
Low,  G.C.M.G.,  Mb.  Nbtile  Lubbock,  Gapt.  Fbancis  H.  Lyell,  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Lyell,  James  BIabtin,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Db.  D.  Mobbis,  G.M.G.,  Mb.  H. 
NoBTH,  Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  K.G.M.G.,  Majob  J.  Bopeb  Pabkington,  Mb. 
H.  M.  Paul,  Capt.  W.  P.  Bochb,  Mb.  G.  Bocke,  Sib  Saul  Samuel,  K.G.M.G.,  C.B., 
Mbssbs.  Edmund  Shabp,  Wm.  Stanfobd,  John  Stuabt,  T.  J.  Thompson,  Db.  G. 
A.  TucKEB,  Mb.  B.  Wyndham  Vaughan,  Lt.-Colonel  B.  S.  F.  Walker,  JC.M.G., 
Mbssbs.  J.  P.  G.  Williamson,  George  Wood,  J.  F.  Wylde,  Sir  James  A.  Youl, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mb.  J.  S.  O'Halloban,  G.M.G.  (Secbetaby). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman:  Before  declaring  the  hallot  open  I  have  to 
explain  that  since  the  issue  of  the  balloting  list  we  have  had  to 
lament'  the  loss  of  Mr.  Childers— one  of  the  oldest  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  Institute — whose  name  appears  on  that  list  as 
eligible  for  re-election  as  a  Vice-President.  It  is  for  you  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  any  way  you  please.  It  appears  to 
the  Council  that  the  interests  of  the  Institute  would  be  well  served 
by  the  election  of  Sir  Robert  Herbert  as  a  Vice-President  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  Childers,  and  of  Sir  James  Garrick  in  succession  to  Sir 
Bobert  Herbert.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  suggestion,  and  it  is 
quite  competent  for  each  Fellow  present  to  erase  from  the  ballot 
paper  any  name  he  proposes  to  omit  and  substitute  another  in  the 
last  column.  I  now  beg  to  name  Mr.  S.  Vaughan  Morgan  and 
Mr.  W.  Stanford  as  scrutineers  of  the  ballot,  which  will  remain 
open  for  half  an  hour. 

Dr.  O.  A.  TuCEEB  asked  what  interval  had  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Mr.  Childers  and  the  election  of  his  successor  by  the 
Council. 

The  Chairman:  Neither  Sir  Robert  Herbert  nor  Sir  James 
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Oarrick  has  been  elected  by  the  Goimcil.  The  names  are  merely 
suggested  as  those  of  gentlemen  fitted  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Dr.  Tucker  :  I  think  we  can  scarcely  deal  with  members  elected 
by  the  Council. 

The  Ghaibman  :  They  are  not  elected.  It  is  simply  a  suggestion 
on  the  part  of  the  Council. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report  which  had  been  previously  circulated  amongst 
the  Fellows  was  taken  as  read. 

Report. 
The  Council  liave  the   pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report. 

During  the  past  year  80  Resident,  and  218  Non-Resident  Fellows 
have  been  elected,  or  a  total  of  298,  as  compared  with  88  Resident 
and  172  Non-Resident,  or  a  total  of  260,  during  the  preceding 
year.  On  December  81,  1895,  the  list  included  1,800  Resident, 
2,458  Non-Resident,  and  9  Honorary  Fellows,  or  8,767  in  all,  of 
whom  881  have  compounded  for  the  Annual  Subscription,  and  thus 
qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  exhibits  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  receipts  as  compared  with  1894.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  year  includes  the  cost  of  a  new  and  complete  Library 
Catalogue ;  and  also  of  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  for  two  Sessions, 
which  charge  will,  in  future,  be  defirayed  quarterly  in  terms  of  a 
revised  contract  for  printing.  The  loan  of  j^85,020,  which  was 
raised  in  1886  in  order  that  the  freehold  of  the  Institute  might  be 
acquired,  stood  at  £21,770  10s.  4(2.  at  the  close  of  1895— no  less 
than  £7,152  10s.  lOd.  having  been  applied  to  its  reduction  beyond 
the  amount  originally  stipulated — and  the  rate  of  interest  thereupon 
has  been  still  further  diminished. 

The  figures  on  page  157  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Institute 
since  it  was  founded  in  1868,  and  also  its  present  position  as  a  self- 
supporting  body. 

The  obituary  of  the  year  1895  is  the  heaviest  on  record,  and 

comprises  the  names  of  98  Fellows,  including  two  Councillors : — 

Samuel  Bannerman  {Oold  Coast  Colony)^  H,  Barrow  (^amaiea)^  Captain 
R,  D.  Beaton  (British  North  Bomeo)^  E,  B.  Boulton  {New  South  TFoZm), 
/.  Francis  Boyle  (Sierra  Leone),  Henry  Brooks  (late  of  \ictoria),  Alfred  v. 
Broughton,  Sir  H.  J.  Burford-Hancock,  CM.O,  (Jamaica),  Herbert  Cave 
(QueenslaTid),  Hyde  Clarke,  Joseph  Clarke  (Victoria),  WiUiam  P.  Clarke 
(Barbados),  Reginald  T,  Cocks,  Hon,  Edward  Combes,  CM.O,,  M,L.C.  (New 
South  Wales),  William  Copland  (Grenada),  Frederick  </.  Crocker,  John 
Cumming  (British  Ouiana),  John  Davidson,  J,P.  (Jamaica),  Wm,  Holme  Davis, 
Charles  Day  (South  Australia),  O.  H.  Deffell  (laU  of  New  South  Wales), 
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Annnal  inoome  (ezdnslTe  of 

Date. 

No.  of 

Fellowi. 

bat  indufliTe  of  Life  OompotitloiM 

and  Sntnuioe  Feet). 

£       t,      d. 

To  Jane  11, 1869       . 

174 

1,124  14    5 

«i 

1870 

275 

549  10    8 

>» 

1871 

210 

503  16    4 

>t 

1872 

271 

478  10    0 

♦» 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

f» 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

t» 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

»» 

1876 

627 

1.132    3    3 

»i 

1877 

717 

1,222  18    3 

>» 

1878 

796 

1,830  13  11 

>t 

1879 

981 

1,752  18    2 

ft 

1880 

1.131 

2.141    8  10 

tt 

1881 

1,376 

2.459  15    6 

»» 

1882 

1.613 

3,236    8    8 

ft 

1888 

1.959 

3.647  10    0 

tt 

1884 

2.306 

4.539    0  10 

ft 

1885 

2,587 

5.220  19    0 

ft 

1886 

2.880 

6,258  11    0 

To  Dec. 

81, 1886 

8,005 

6,581    2    5 

ft 

1887 

3.125 

6,034    3    0 

ft 

1888 

3.221 

6,406  11    5 

tt 

1889 

3,562 

7,738    7  11 

It 

1890 

3.667 

6.919    7    6 

ft 

1891 

3,782 

7.362    2  10 

tt 

1892 

3.775 

6.966  12    4 

ft 

1893 

3,749 

6.458  18    6 

ft 

1894 

3.757 

6.691  19    0 

tt ' 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

F.  R,  Despard  {East  Africa^  James  Dilworth,  J.P.  {New  Zealand)^  WUHam 
0.  Dodgstm,  James  W.  Dori,  Bt.  Hon,  Sir  Robert  W.  Duff,  O.CM.O.  {Oovemor 
of  New  South  Wales),  George  Fairbaim  {Victoria^  Thomas  Fisher,  M,D,  (laU 
of  New  Zealand),  James  Ford  {Damaraland},  Harcourt  Forte  (British 
Ouiana),  Lieut,- General  Sir  W,  A,  Fyers,  K.C.B.,  Sydney  F,  Gedge,  Sir  Cyril 
Graham,  Bart.,  George  Green  {late  of  South  Australia),  George  F,  Halse 
{Honorary  Fellow),  Sir  Robert  G,  C.  Hamilton,  K.C.B,,  Thomas  F.  Hamilton^ 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  G.  R.  Harding  {Queenslaitd),  Hon.  G.  C.  Hawker,  M.P, 
{South  Australia),  H.  H.  Hayter,  C.M.G.  (Honorary  Fellow),  William  Holman, 
L.R.C.P.,  William  H.  Hutchens,  M.  B.  Isaacs,  Hon.  R.  H.  Jackson,  MJj.C. 
(Jamaica),  Alexander  Johnston,  M.D.,  F,  P.  de  Labilliere  {a  CouncUlcr), 
Hon,  G.  W.  Leake,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.  {Western  Australia),  A.  Stanger  Leaihes 
(New  South  Wales),  P.  G.  Leeb  {Cape  Colony),  H.  A.  LoveU,  A.  G,  McHattie^ 
M.D.,  {AnHgua),  Daniel  Mackenzie,  W,  Cavenagh  Mainwaring  {South  Aus- 
tralia), Hon.  Wm.  Malabre,  M.L.C.  {Jamaica),  Thomas  P.  Manifold  {Victoria), 
J.  T.  Matson,  J.P.  (New  Zealand),  H.  W.  Maunsell,  M.D.  {New  Zealand),  Sir 
Charles  MiUs,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  {a  Councillor),  Sir  William  MUne  {South  Aus- 
tralia), John  Muirhead,  James  Murray  {Canada),  Sir  Joseph  Needham,  J.  C, 
Newbery,  C.M.G.  {Victoria),  Percy  Nightingale  {Cape  Colony),  Hon.  Sir  James 
B.Patterson,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.  (Victoria),  Augustus  G.  Pawley  {British 
Bechuanaland),  Hon.  A.  J.  Pell,  M.L.C.  {Lagos),  George  P.  Robertson  {Vic- 
toria), Augustus  O.  Robinson,  Murray  Rogers,  Henry  Rose,  jun.  {New  Zea- 
land), R.  McMillan  Ross  (Cape  Colony),  Col.  J.  H.  Sandwith,  C.B.  {St.  Vincent), 
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Arthur  J,  Scott  (late  of  Queensland),  Charles  H.  Smith  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Hon,  R.  Burdett- Smith,  CM.G.,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  Hon,  P.  8. 
Solomon,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.  (Fiji),  Kenneth  J.  Spicer  (Jamaica),  H.  Villiers  Stuart, 
A.  F.  Tattered,  J.P.  (Cape  Colony),  F.  A.  Thompson,  George  Tinline  (late  of 
South  Australia),  John  E.  Vardy  (Cape  Colony),  James  L.  Verley  (Jamaica), 
Hugh  A.  Vickers  (Jamaica),  B.  C.  Wainwright,  G.  Fred  Want  (New  South 
Wales),  Randolph  C.  Want  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  WUliam  Webster 
(Queensland),  Arnold  Wienholt  (Queensland),  Hon.  John  N.  Wilson  (New  Zea- 
land), Sir  Samuel  Wilson  (Victoria),  Reader  G.  Wood  (New  Zealand), 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  having  arisen  through  the  lamented 
deaths  of  Mr.  F.  P.  de  Labilliere  and  Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  and  the  resignation  of  Messrs.  T.  Morgan  Harvey,  J.  B. 
Mosse,  and  George  B.  Parkin,  M.A.,  have  been  filled  up,  under 
the  provisions  of  Bule  6,  by  the  appointment,  ad  interim^  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  Admiral 
Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
Mr.  Septimus  Yaughan  Morgan,  and  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith, 
G.C.M.G.  The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Bule  7,  and  are 
eligible  for  re-election : — President :  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
K.G.  Vice-Presidents :  The  Marquis  of  Duflfenn  and  Ava,  K.P., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P., 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E. 
Childers,  F.B.S.,  and  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors : 
Messrs.  Frederick  Dutton,  B.  J.  Je£Fray,  William  Keswick,  Lieut.- 
General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock,  and  Sir  Saul 
Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  The  Fellows  of  the  Institute  will  have 
noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  indefatigable  and  valuable 
services  of  their  Secretary  have  been  recognised  by  his  being 
appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

A  Banquet  to  celebrate  the  Twenty-seventh  AnniverRary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms 
on  March  6,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  presiding;  and  the 
proceedings  formed  an  important  demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
great  national  sentiment  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  on  June  '27,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  about 
2,000  guesto,  representing  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Aimual  Beport : — 

Ordinary  Meetings : 

"  The  Critical  Position  of  British  Trade  with  Oriental 
Countries."  The  Hon.  T.  H.  Whitehead,  M.L.C,,  Hong  Kong. 
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"British  New  Guinea:  Administration.'*  Sir  William 
MacGregor,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  New  Guinea. 

"On  the  Kashmir  Frontier."  Capt.  F.  E.  Young- 
husband,  CLE. 

"  Some  Social  Forces  at  Work  in  South  Africa."  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Allan  Becher  Webb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Grahamstown. 

"The  Imperial  Aspects  of  Education."  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  M.A.,  Head.  Master  of  Harrow  School. 

"Western  Australia."  Sir  William  C.  F.  Robinson, 
G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

"  The  Extension  of  British  Influence  (and  Trade)  in 
Africa."    Capt.  F.  D.  Lugard,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

"  The  Future  of  our  Sugar-producing  Colonies."  Mr. 
Justice  Cond6  Williams  (of  Mauritius). 

"The  Scientific  Exploration  of  Central  Australia." 
W.  A.  Horn  (of  Adelaide,  S.A.). 

Special  Meeting : 

"New  Zealand  in  1896."  The  Hon.  J.  G.  Ward, 
Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand. 

Afternoon  Meetings : 

"  The  Writing  of  Colonial  History."     James  Bonwick. 

"Australian  Stock  Pastures  and  British  Consumers." 
John  Hotson  (of  Melbourne). 

"  Colonization  and  Expansion  of  the  Empire."  W.  S. 
Sebright  Green. 

"  The  Defence  Question  in  Trmidad."  The  Hon.  Col. 
Alexander  Man  (M.E.C.  Trinidad). 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  numbered  1,248 
volumes  (of  which  879  were  purchased  and  864  acquired  by  dona- 
tion), 2,148  pamphlets  and  parts,  88,051  newspapers,  10  maps,  and  85 
miscellaneous  gifts.  A  large  number  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Library  are  entirely  out  of  print  and 
of  great  value,  but  every  opportunity  is  taken  of  obtaining  such 
works,  so  that  the  collection  of  Colonial  literature  in  the  possession 
of  the  Institute  may  be  to  a  large  extent  completed.  Additional 
shelf  space  has  been  provided,  by  which  the  books  have  been  rendered 
more  readily  accessible  to  the  Fellows,  as  well  as  the  public,  who 
have  visited  the  Library  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  and  advice  upon  questions  re- 
garding the  trade,  resources,  and  government  of  the  Empire.    The 
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Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  numeroa? 
donors,  including  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  governments,  the 
Agents-Oeneral  for  the  Colonies,  Societies,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  publishers,  proprietors  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and  others,  a  list  of  whom  is  appended. 
A  special  donation  of  £25  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  kindly 
contributed  by  Mr.  Frank  M.  Dutton,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Institute  are  due.  A  new  Library  Catalogue,  embracing  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Library,  which  was  urgently  required  for 
reference  purposes,  and  was  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
was  most  favourably  received  by  the  Fellows,  the  press  and  the 
public  generally,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies.  On 
December  81,  1895,  the  Library  contained  14,461  volumes,  11,816 
pamphlets,  and  802  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  have  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  various 
Colonial  Governments,  inviting  them  to  issue  periodical  registers 
of  official  publications  and  all  other  locally  published  works,  with 
their  full  titles,  so  as  to  furnish  complete  records  of  the  literature  of 
each  Colony.  The  invitation  met  with  a  cordial  response, 'and 
valuable  information  on  this  important  subject  is  regularly  received 
from  many  of  the  Colonies  and  carefully  preserved. 

Frequent  enquiries  on  almost  every  variety  of  subject  con- 
nected with  the  Colonies  continue  to  be  addressed  to  the  Institute 
by  Fellows  and  others,  and  amongst  those  in  reply  to  which  infor- 
mation has  recently  been  imparted  may  be  mentioned  Emigration ; 
Agricultural,  Pastoral,  and  Industrial  Resources ;  Trade,  Banking, 
and  other  Statistics ;  Climate,  Education,  Land  Tenure,  Patent  and 
other  Laws  and  Regulations,  Currency,  Copyright,  Openings  for 
Professional  Men,  Defence  Forces,  Income  Tax,  Death  Duties, 
Payment  of  Members,  Enquiries  for  Missing  Friends,  and  many 
others.  Assistance  is  constantly  being  given  to  the  pursuit  of 
important  investigations  of  a  scientific,  commercial,  and  Uterary 
character  ;  and  facihties  are  afforded  for  the  interchange  of  experi- 
ences by  representatives  of  various  Colonies,  by  which  means  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  based  on  personal  knowledge 
is  always  available. 

The  Council  deputed  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  a 
Vice-President,  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  International 
Geographical  Conference  held  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  when  a  highly  instructive  exhibition  of 
maps^and  geographical  appUances  was  held,  and  several  questions 
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of  Colonial  interest  came  under  disoussion.  Members  of  the 
Conference  were  admitted  to  Honorary  Membership  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  during  their  stay  in  London. 

For  many  years  past  the  Council  have  been  very  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  national  importance  of  imparting  to  the  rising 
generation  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  their  resources,  and  they  have  not  ceased  to  urge  upon 
the  educational  authorities  and  other  public  bodies  that  greater 
prominence  should  be  given  to  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Council  regard  as  a  document  of  the  highest  national 
significance  the  Despatch  of  November  28, 1895  (see  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  for  January  1896),  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  has  addressed  to  all  Colonial  Governors, 
emphasising  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  as  large  a  share  as 
possible  of  the  mutual  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
for  British  producers  and  manufetcturers,  whether  located  in  the 
Colonies  or  the  United  Kingdom,  and  desiring  thoroughly  to 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  in  each  of  the  Colonies  foreign 
imports  of  any  kind  have  displaced,  or  are  displacing,  similar 
British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such  displacement.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been,  and  is 
being  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  and 
other  agencies ;  and  the  Council  not  only  cordially  concur  in  his 
view  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  no  additional  efforts  can 
be  superfluous,  but  feel  persuaded  that  the  official  action  thus 
inaugurated  cannot  fail  to  elicit  information  that  will  be  of  material 
service^  to  the  commercial  classes  both  at  Home  and  in  the 
Colonies. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  learn  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  recommend  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  grant  a  subsidy 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  &st  mail-service  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  (as  advocated  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  of  1894),  which 
will  form  another  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  her  more  distant  Colonies. 

It  is  noted  with  much  interest  that  a  measure  entitled  the 
"  Federal  Enabling  Act "  has  already  been  passed  through  all  its 
stages  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  thus  placing  on  a  more  definite  footing  the 
movement  in  favour  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  extension  of  railway  communication  in  South  Africa 
promises  materially  to  promote  settlement  on  the  land  and  stimu- 
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late  the  work  of  progress  and  prosperity  that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  that  important  section  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 

The  measures  that  are  being  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  developing  the  resources  of  tropical  Africa  by  means  of 
railways,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  up  fresh  markets  for  British 
commerce,  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  productive  of  important 
results. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  that  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
directing  public  attention  to  the  Colonies  as  the  natural  outlets  for 
British  enterprise  and  capital,  a  policy  by  which  the  Institute  has 
continuously  been  guided  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  now 
meets  with  general  recognition  and  approval  from  all  classes  of  the 
community;  and  the  Council  feel  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  adequate  protection  of  its  commercial  interests,  demand  the 
loyal  co-operation  and  united  action  of  all  British  subjects,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  have  their  homes. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  0*Halloran, 

Secretary 
January  28,  1896. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  thb  Ysab  ending 


Bboeipts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Aoooont £1,1^    1    4 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 11  11    8 


£    8.   d. 


1,155  13    0 


8  Lif  e  Sabscriptions  of  £20 £160    0    0 

49     „  „  £10 490    0    0 

1      ^  „  £10.  10* 10  10    0 

6     „  ,»  to  complete    46  14    0 

77  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 231    0    0 

206  „  „       £1.  1* 216    6    0 

12  o  „    to  complete 23    8    0 

1,197  Sabscriptions  of  £2    2,394    0    0 

1,547  „  £1.  U 1,624    7    0 

139  „  £1  and  under  to  complete...        127    6    0 

5,323  11    0 

27tb  Anniversary  Banquet,  received  in  connection  with 137    0    6 

Conversazione,  ditto    192  10    0 

Bent  for  one  year  to  December  25, 1895,  less  Property  Tax  1,160    0    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Interest  on  Deposit 1  17    3 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers  &c 31    7    6 

Library  Catalogue  (sale  of )  31  10    0 

Donation  to  Library  (Mr.  Frank  M.  Dutton) 25    0    0 

Journal 273  10    2 

Credited  in  error  by  Bank 0    4    0 


£8,339  10    5 

Examined  and  found  correct 

F.H.DANGAR,  ]    „       .    ,.^ 

W.  G.  DEVON  ASTLE,  f  ^^'  ^•^«^'» 
January  20, 1896. 
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AND  PAYMENTS 

DSOBMBBB  81,  1895. 


Fatmbnts. 

£      8,  d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 1,716  13  11 

Frooeediogs— Printing  &C.     746    9  6 

Journal — 

Printing £628    8    7 

Postage 140    6    4 

768  14  11 

Printing,  ordinary  130    7  8 

Postages,  ordinaiy  176  19  5 

Advertishig  Meetings 48  13  9 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  209  10  0 

Beportkig  Meetings    38  17  0 

Stationery 143  17  6 

Newspapers 120    4  6 

Library — 

Printing  Catalogue  £857  11    3 

Compilation  of  ditto    50    0    0 

Books 169  13     4 

Binding  28     1     9 

liaps  (revising) 16    0 

606    2    4 

Fuel,  light,  Ac 145    5    4 

Building — Repairs  and  Furniture 85    0    2 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  38  19    3 

Bates  and  Taxes 323  17    0 

Fire  Insurance 23  19    0 

Law  Charges    5    5    0 

27th  Anniversary  Banquet    169    1    0 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £149    6    0 

Klectric  Lighting  Ac.    143  12    0 

Floral  Decorations    20    0    0 

Music  47    5    0 

Printing  14  10    6 

Fittings,  Furniture,  Ac 36  12    6 

Attendance  Ac 26  14    6 

437    0    6 

Gratuity    80    0    0 

Misoellaneous  61    6    9 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  8    4    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage— 

Interest £898  10    1 

Principal 879  19    7 

1.778    9    8 

7,862  18    2 

Balance  in  hand  as  per  Bank  Book £467  17    3 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary  18  15    0 

486  12    3 


£8,339  10    5 


M.  F.  OMMANNEY, 
Jmmmry  1, 1896. 
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LIST  OF  DONOBS  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1895. 


Aborigines  Protection  Society 
Aborrow,  Charles 
Adams,  Rev.  Principal  T.  (Quebec) 
Affleck  &  Ck>.,   Messrs.  T.    (Albury, 

New  South  Wales) 
African  Critic,  Proprietors  of 
African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
African  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Albury  Border  Post,  Proprietors  of 
Alexander  k  Shepheard,  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Allenson,  H.  R. 

American  Colonization  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 
American  Geographical  Society  (New 

York) 
Anglo-Saxon  (Ottawa),  Proprietors  of 
Anthropological  Institnte 
Antigua,  Department  of  Agriculture 

of 
Antigua  Observer,  Proprietors  of 
Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 

of 
Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

(Cape  Town) 
Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales).  Pro- 
prietors of 
Am)W8mith,  J.  W. 
Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Auckland  Free  Public  Library 
Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Auckland  University  College 
Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 

of 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 

Record,  Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Ironmonger,  Proprietors 

of 
Australasian  Journal  of    Pharmacy, 

Proprietors  of 
Australasian  Medical    Gazette,  Pro- 
j^etors  of 


Australian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Australian  Medical  Journal,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian   Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  Worid,  Proprietors 
of 

Baden-Powell,  Sir  G.  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Ballard,  Captain  H.  (Natal) 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  G^eneral  Agricultural  Society 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Barbados  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Barberton  Mining  and    Commercial 
Chamber  (Transvaal) 

Barrow-in-Furness  Public  Libraiy 

Bataviaash  Genootschap  van  Eunsten 
en  wetenschappen,  Batavia 

Bates,  Colonel  C.  E. 

Bather,  F.  A. 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Fto- 
prietors  of 

Bechuaualand  News,  Proprietors  of 

Bedford    Enterprise   (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Belding,  A.  M.  (New  Brunswick) 

Belgian  News,  Proprietors  of 

Belize  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

BeU,  B.  T.  A.  (Ottawa) 

Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bentley  &  Son,  Messrs.  R. 

Berkeley,  Capt.  J.  H.  Hardtman 
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Berbioe  Gaiefcte,  Pioprietora  of 

Bermada  ColoniBty  Fioprieton  of 

BiokertoD,  Prof.  A.  W.  (New  Zealand) 

Biggs,  T.  Hesketh  (Bonra) 

Bik,  A.  J.  B.  A.  (s'GraYenhage) 

Bimetallic  Leagae 

Bishops  Registry,  Ballarat 

Black,  Surgeon-Major  W.  G. 

Blaekie  k  Sod,  Messrs. 

Blackwood  &  Bens,  Messrs.  Wm. 

Board  of  Trade 

Bombaj,  Government  of 

Bonwidc,  James 

Boos6,  J.  B. 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boorinot,  Dr.  J.  G.,  O.M.G.  (Canada) 

Bourne,  Henry 

Bradford  Public  Free  Libraries 

Bradley,  Garretson   &  Co.,    Messrs. 

(Ontario) 
Brandstetter,  Dr.  Kenward 
Briggs,  William  (Toronto) 
Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 

prietors  of 
British    and    Foreign    Anti-Slavery 

Society 
British  acd  South   African   Export 

Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of 
British  Colnmbia,  Agent-General  for 
British  Colombia,  Government  of 
British  Export  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
British  Guiana,  Government  of 
British  Guiana,  Immigration  Depart- 
ment 
British  Guiana  Mining  Gboette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
British  Guiana,  Royal   Agricultural 

and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Honduras,  Government  of 
British  Museum,  Trustees  of 
British  New  Guinea,  Governor  of 
British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 
British  South  Africa  Co. 
British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Broken  Hill  Age,  Proprietors  of 
Brougham,  M.  (Cape  Town) 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Bruce  Herald  (New    Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 
Bufton,  John  (Tasmania) 
Buller,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.  (Wel- 
lington) 
Buluwayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 
Burgoyne,  F.  J. 


Burke,  Ashworth  P. 

Busk,  H. 

Bntterworth,  A.  B.  (Sydney) 

Cairns  Argus  (Queensland),  Proprie* 
tors  of 

Calvert,  A.  F. 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada,  Librarian  of  Parliament  of 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canadian  Bankers*  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Colliery  Guardianand Critic 
(Nova  Scotia),  Proprietors  of 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Mining  Review,  Proprietors 
of 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  CoU^^e  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Argus  (Home  Edition),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Illustrated  Magazine,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General  for 

Cape  of  Gcod  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  Time?,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricomian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carmichael,  C.  H.  E. 

Carswell  Co.  Lim.  (Toronto) 

Casey,  Hon.  J.  J.,C.M.G.  (Melbourne) 

Cassell  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Cave-Brown,  John 

Ceylon  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Monthly  Literary  Register, 
Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Obeerver,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Surveyor-General  of 

Chapman,  Lieut.- Gen.  E.  F. 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.B.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Queensland 

Chatto  k  Windus,  Messrs. 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia 
Proprietors  of 
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Christoharch  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christison,  B. 

Citisen,  Proprietors  of 

Clarence  and  Richmond  Examiner 
(New  South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

Clark.  Dr.  J.  M.  (Toronto) 

Clay  &  Sons,  Messrs.  C.  J. 

Collingridge,  George  (Sydney) 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Colonial  College 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Military  Gazette  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem 

Colonial  Office 

Colonial  Standard  (Jamaica),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Colonies  and  India,  Proprietors  of 

Colonist  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Commerce,  Proprietors  of 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors  of 

Constable  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A. 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 

Country  (South  Australia),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Cox,  C.  T.  (British  Guiana) 

Critic  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

CritcheU,  J.  T. 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 

Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Currie  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Donald 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daoly  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Danvers,  F.  C. 

Davey,  Flack,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Davis  k  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 

Derby  Free  Public  Library 

De  Souza,  M.  C.  (Jamaica) 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaf  t 

De  Zuid  Afrikaan,  Proprietors  of 

Dick,  G.  GemmiU 

Digby,  Long,  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Doberck,  W.  (Hong  Kong) 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Durban,  Mayor  of 

Bast  India  Association 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 


Baston,  James  (Cape  Town) 

Eaton,  H.  F. 

Edwards,  Stanley 

El  Ingeniero  Espanal,  Proprietors  of 

Elliot,  Andrew 

Elliott,  J.  J. 

Emigrants'  Information  Office 

Bmpiro  (Toronto,  Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

European  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Eves,  C.  Washington,  C.M.G. 

Express  (Orange  Free  State),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Federal  Council  of  Rifle  Associations 
of  Australasia 

Fenton,  James  J.  (Melbourne) 

Ferguson,  Messrs.  A.  M.  &  J.  (Ceylon) 

Ferguson,  D.  W. 

FitzGibbon,  Miss  Mary  Agnes  (To- 
ronto) 

Fiji,  (Government  of 

Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors  of 

Frero,  Lady 

Fretwell,  John 

Friend  of  the  Free  State,  Proprietors 
of 

Frowde,  Henry 

Gall's  News  Letter  (Jamaica),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gambia,  Government  of 

Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 
Proprietors  of 

Garrard,  J.  J.  (Zulnland) 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada 

Geraldton-Murcbison  Telegraph  (W. 
Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Gibraltar,  Government  of 

Girdwood,  John 

Gisbome,  Hon.  Wm. 

Gold  Coast  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 

Goldfields  Courier  (Coolgardie),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Gordon  k,  Gotch,  Messrs. 

Gough,  £.  H. 

Gow,  Wilson,  k  Stanton,  Mesfvs. 

Graham,  Hugh  (Montreal) 

Grant,  E.  H. 

Green,  J.  E.  (Johannesburg) 

Green,  Morton  (Natal) 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.C.B. 

Halifax  Herald  (Nova  Scotia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Hamilton  Association  (Canada) 

Hammond  k  Green,  Messrs. 
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Hankey,  Captain  F.  B.,  BJ7. 

Harbor  Graoe  Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Barrel,  Major  J.  W. 

Harris,  C.  A. 

EUrrison,  F.  (Seychelles) 

Hart,  J.  H.  (Trinidad) 

Hawkins,  S.  (New  South  Wales) 

Hayter,  H.  H.,  C.M.G.  (Melbourne) 

HaseU,  Watson,  &  Yiney,  Messrs. 

Hetherington,  Miss  S. 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

HoddDg,  Sir  Henry  A. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Messrs. 

Hodges,  F.  E.  (Lagos) 

Hol^te,  0.  W. 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Home  News,  Proprietors  of 

Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 

Hoii^rd  Association 

Howe,  Jouas  (New  Brunswick) 

Huggard,  J.  T.  (Winnipeg) 

Hunter,  Rose,  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  (To- 
ronto) 

Hutton,  Hon.  C.  W.  (Cape  Colony) 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at 

Illustrated  Australian  News,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co. 

Imperial  Institute 

India,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Indian  Engineer,  Proprietors  of 

Inglis,  Hon.  James  (N.S.  Wales) 

Inquirer  and  Commercial  News 
(Western  Australia),  Proprietors  of 

Institut  International  de  Biblio- 
graphic, Bruzelles 

Institute  of  Bankers 

Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain 

Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests,  British 
Guiana 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 

Invention,  Proprietors  of 

Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Jack,  Robert  L.,  F.G.S.  (Queensland) 

Jamaica  Board  of  Supervision 

Jamaica  Botanical  Department 

Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica,  Government  of 

Jamaica  Institute 

Jamaica  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Jamaica,  Regktrar-Geaexal  of 


Jamaica,  Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 

Japan  Society 

Jessop,  Johu  (British  Columbia) 

Johnstone,  Robert  (Jamaica) 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  •&  Co., 
Messrs. 

Kelly,  Charles  H. 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 

Kilbum  Public  Library 

Kimberley  Corporation 

Koninklijk  Institunt  ('s  Gravenhago  ) 

Kmgersdorp  Times  (Transvaal),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Kyshe,  J.  W.  Norton  (Singapore) 

Lagos,  Government  of 

Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Lagos  Weekly  Recoid,  Proprietors  of 

Land  Roll,  Proprietors  of 

Lane,  John 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 

Launccston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Loathes,  Mrs.  Stanger 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  ot 

Levy,  George  (Jamaica) 

Lewins,  Lt.- Colonel  Robert 

Library  Commigsiouers,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 

Limited  Liability  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society 

Liverpool  Public  Library 

Liversidge,  Professor  A.,  F.R.S.  (New 
South  Wales) 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Longlands,  H.  (Johannesburg) 

Longmans,  Green,  Sc  Co.,  Mebsrs. 

Lords  Conmiissioners  of  H.M.*s 
Treasury 

Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council 

Low,  Marston  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro> 
prietors  of 

McGUl  College  and  University 
(Montreal) 

Machinery,  Proprietors  of 

Mcllwraith,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G. 
(Queensland) 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mackenzie,  G.  S. 

McLean,  R.  D.  Douglas  (New  Zea- 
land) 

Maclear,  Rear- Admiral  J.  P. 

Macmillan  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

MacMillan,  R.  (Sydney) 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras,  Govenunent  of 
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Maitland  Mercury  (New  Soath  Wales), 

Proprietors  of 
Malta  Chamber  of  Ckxnmerce 
Malta,  Oovemment  of 
Malta  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Malta  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Man,  Hon.  Colonel  A.  (Trinidad) 
Manchester  Geographical  Society 
Manchester  Pablio  Free  Libraries 
Manitoba,  Department  of  Agricaltare 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Manitoba,  GoYemment  of 
Mann,  John  F.  (Sydney) 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Proprietors  of 
Martin,  Archer  (British  Colombia) 
Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 
Master  of  &e  Rolls 
Matabele  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mauritius,  Government  of 
Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works 
Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  Sun,  Proprietors  of 
Melbourne  University 
Melrose,  Andrew 
Mercantile    Advertiser   (Transvaal), 

Proprietors  of 
Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Merchants    and    Planters'    Gazette 

(Mauritius),  Proprietors  of 
Methuen  Sc  Co.,  Messrs. 
Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),   Pro- 
prietors of 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant 
Miner,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Mitchell  Public  Library  (Glasgow) 
Moffatt,  Alex.  G. 
Money,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
Montreal  Harbour  Commissioners 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Morgan,  H.  J.  (Canada) 
Morris,  Dr.  D.,C.M.G. 
Mount    Alexander   Mail   (Victoria), 

Proprietors  of 
Mullins,  Dr.  G.  L.  (Sydney) 
Mysore,  Resident  in 
Nash,  F.  W.  (Mauritius) 
Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas)^    Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways  of 


Natal,  Gtovemment  of 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Navy  League 

Naz,   Sir  Virgile,  K.C.M.G.  (Mauri- 
tius) 
Nederlandsche      Maatschappij     ter 

bevordering  van  Nijverheid 
Needham,  Lady 
New    Brunswick,    Natural    History 

Society  of 
Newcastle    Chamber    of    Commerce 

(New  South  Wales) 
Newcastle    Morning    Herald   (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-Gteneral  for 
New  South    Wales,  Department   of 

Mines  and  Agriculture 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  Institute  of  Bankers 
New  South  Wales,  National  Associa- 
tion of 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 
New  South  Wales,  Royal  Society  of 
New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 
New  Zealand,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
New  Zealand,  Dei^artment  of  Labour 
New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New    Zealand    Graphic,   Proprietors 

of 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand  Institute 
New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile 

Agency 
New  ZeiUand,  National  Association  of 
New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 
New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of 
New  Zealand  University 
Norman,  J.  H. 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Northern   Argus  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus. 

tralia),  Proprietors  of 
North -West    Provinces    and    Oudh 

(India),  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Gk)vemment  of 
Oamaru  Mail  (New    Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Ontario,  Bureau  of  Minei 
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OntArlo,  Department  of  Agricnltiire 
Ontario,  Government  of 
Ontario,  Minister  of  Sdncation 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
Parices,  J.  C.  Bmest  (Siena  Leone) 
Parkin,  George  B.,  M.A. 
Pascoe,  C.  E. 
Pearse,  G.  J. 
Peiak,  British  Resident 
Fethericky  B.  A. 

Phillips,  Coleman  (New  Zealand) 
Pictorial  Australian  (Sonth  Anstialia), 

Proprietors  of 
Planter's  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprietors 

of 
Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 
Port    Elizabeth   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce 
Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Potche&troom  Budget,  Proprietors  of 
Powell  k  Co.,  Messrs.  (Singapore) 
Pretoria  Press  (Transvaal),  Proprietors 

of 
Priestley,  Herbert  (N.  S.  Wales) 
Produce  World,  Proprietors  of 
I'rovince,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Public  Opinion  (Malta),  Proprietors 

of 
Punjab,  Government  of 
Quebec  General  Mining  Association 
Quebec,  (Government  of 
Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 
Queensland,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Queensland,  Department  of  Mines 
Queensland,  Government  of 
Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Queensland,  Begistrar-General  of 
Queensland,  Boyal  Society  of 
Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 
Queenstown  Free  Press  (Cape  Colony), 

Proprietors  of 
Rationalist  Press  Committee 
Religious  Tract  Society 
Remington  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 
Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Richard,  Edouard  (Quebec) 
B.  Instituto  Orientale  (Naples) 


Boberts,  Prof.  C.  G.  D.  (Nova  Scotia) 
Robinson,  John  (Johannesburg) 
Boeado,  J.  M.  (British  Honduras) 
Boss,  Hon.  G.  W.  (Ontario) 
Roth,  H.  Ling 

Routledge  k  Sons,  Messrs.  (George 
Royal  Asiatic  Society 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch) 
Boyal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 
Boyal  Ge<^^phical  Society 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Branch) 
Boyal  Ctoographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 
Boyal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 
Boyal  Institution 

Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 
Boyal  Society  of  Literature 
Boyal  Statistical  Society 
Boyal  United  Service  Institution 
Busbridge,  F.  W.  (Burma) 
BusseU,  H.  C,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 
Bussell,  John  (Selangor) 
Bussell,  Percy 

St.  Barbe,  Charles  (Nelson,  B.C.) 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 

Editor  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  Public 

Libraries 
St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 

Proprietors  of 
St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  Free  Public 

Library 
St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 
Sands  k  McDougall,  Biessrs. 
Sarawak,  Government  of 
Scottish  Fanner,  Proprietors  of 
Selangor,  British  Resident  at 
Seychelles,  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone,  (Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Singapore     and     Straits    Directory, 

^oprietors  of 
Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Slater,  Josiah  (Cape  (3olony) 
Smith,  D.  Warres  (Hong  Kong) 
Smithsonian  Institution,  WasUngton, 

U.S.A. 
SocietA  Africana  d'ltalia  (Naples) 
SocietA  d'Esplonuione  ()ommeroiale 

in  Africa  (Milan) 
Soci6t6  d'Etudes  CToloniales  (Bruz 
elles) 
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Sooiety  of  Arts 

Society  for  Promoting  Ohristian 
BLnowledge 

South  Africa,  Pnmrietors  of 

South  African  Catholic  Magarine, 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Educational  News, 
Proprietors  of 

South  African  Empire,  Proprietors  of 

South  African  Medical  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  Mining  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

South  Australia,  Government  of 

South  Australia,  Postmaster-General 

South  Australia,  Railway  Commis- 
sioners of 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

South  Australian  Advertiser,  Pro- 
prietors of 

South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines 

South  Place  Institute 

Southern  Economist  (Kew  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Spon,  Messrs.  E.  Sc  F.  N. 

Standard  and  Diggers'  News  (Trans- 
vaal), Proprietors  of 

Stanford,  Edward 

Stanton,  A.  G. 

Star  (Transvaal),  Proprietors  of 

Stiles,  J.  H. 

Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library 

Stock  and  Station  Journal  (N.S. 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

Stone,  Son,  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  (New 
2Seaiand) 

Straits  Settlements,  Gk>vemment  of 

Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Sunday  School  Union 

Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 

Swan,  Sonnenschein  k  Co.,  Messrs. 

Symon,  H.  J.  (Adelaide) 

Sydney  Bulletin,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 

Sydney  University 

Symons,  G.  J.,  P  JLS. 


Table  Talk  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 

of 
Tasmania,  Agent-Gkneral  for 
Tasmania,  General  Manager  of  Rail- 
ways 
Tasmania,  Government  of 
Tasmania,  Registrar-General  of 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Tate  Public  Library  (Streatbam) 
Taylor,  Henry  (Transvaal) 
Termant,  Robert 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors 

of 
Times  of  Central  America  (British 

Honduras),  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Public  Library,  Canada 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Toynbee,  Captain  Henry 
Transport,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal,  The,  Proprietors  of 
Trinidad  Agricultund  Society 
Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad  Receiver-General 
Trinidad  Registrar-General 
Trinity  University  (Toronto) 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Turner,  Henry  G.  (Melbourne) 
Tyneside  Geographical  Society 
Union  Coloniale  Fran^aise  (Piiris) 
United  Service  Gazette,  I^prietors 

of 
United   Service  Institution   of  N.S 

Wales 
United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria 
United  States,  Department  of  SUte 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Valter,  M.  P.  C.  (Transvaal) 
Victoria,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Victoria,  (Government  of 
Victoria,  Imperial  Federation  League 

of 
Victoria  Medical  Board 
Victoria  Institute  (Trinidad) 
Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of 
Victoria  Public  Library,  Museum,  ko, 
Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria,  United  Service  Institution  of 
Victoria  University  (Toronto) 
Victoria  Colonist  (British  Colanbla), 

Proprietors  of 
Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 
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Victorian  Express  (Western  Aos- 
tFEkUa),  Proprietors  of 

Yirden  Board  of  Trade,  Manitoba 

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Waddie  &  Ck>.,  Messrs. 

Wagga  Wagga  Express  (New  South 
Wales),  Proprietors  of 

War  Office 

Ward  8c  Downey,  Messrs. 

Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Watkins,  A.  J.  W.  (Straits  Settle- 
ments) 

Weekly  Ck>lambian  (British  Colum- 
bia), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Pro- 
prietors of 

World  (British  Columbia),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Weekly  Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington  Harbour  Board  (New 
Zealand) 

Were  &  Son,  Messrs.  J.  B.  (Melbourne) 

West  Australian  Beview,  Proprietors 
of 


Western  Australia  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Western  Australia,  Agent-Qeneral  for 
Western  Australia,  Ghovemment  of 
Western  Australia,  E^^istrar-General 

of 
Western    Mail  (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Western     World    (Manitoba),    Pro- 
prietors of 
West  Indian,  Proprietors  of 
Westminster  PubUc  Libraries 
White,  Colonel  W.  (Canada) 
Whiteford  8c  The6ret,  Messrs.  (Mon- 
treal) 
Whitehead,  Hon.  T.  H.  (Hong  Kong) 
Whiteway.  A.  N. 
Whittaker  k  Co.,  Messrs. 
Whitty,  Rev.  J.  Irvine 
Wilson,  Effingham 
Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mines 
Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Year  Book  of  Australia  Publishing 

Co. 
Young,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE  YEAR   1896. 


Mode  of  AoqnidtloD 

Yolomes 

Pamphlets 
Ac 

Newipapera 

lUp. 

Donations  

Purchase    ..........t t-t-- 

864 
379 

1,780 
368 

22,003 
11,048 

10 

86 

Total 

1,243 

2,148 

33,051 

10 

85 

The  Council  are  indebted  to  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  The  Castle  Mail  Packet  Company,  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company  for  their  assistance  in  the  distribution  of  the  **  Proceedings  "  of  the 
Institute  in  variovs  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Hon.  Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  P.  Ommanney,  k.c.m.g.)  :  It  is 
customary  on  these  occasions  for  your  Hon.  Treasurer  to  render 
some  account  of  his  stewardship  during  the  past  year ;  but,  as  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  in  this  room,  the  accounts  are 
themselves  in  such  a  very  simple  form,  and  all  the  matters  of 
interest  in  these  accounts  are  so  fully  dealt  with  in  the  report  of 
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various  parts  of  the  Empire  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  im- 
portant and  valuable  experiences :  "  The  Trade  of  India,  and  its  future 
Development ; "  *'  British  West  Africa,  and  the  Trade  of  the  Inte- 
rior ; "  "  Hong  Kong  and  its  Trade  Connections ;  "  "  Inter-British 
Trade,  and  its  Influence  on  the  Trade  of  the  Empire ;  "  "  The  In- 
fluence of  Commerce  on  the  Development  of  the  Colonial  Empire; " 
"British  Trade  with  Oriental  Countries,"  &c.  The  reports  of  our 
meetings  are  bound  up  in  the  twenty-six  volumes  of  our  Proceedings 
which  have  been  already  published,  and  which  are  in  great  request 
both  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies  as  works  of  reference,  so  that  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  procure  a  complete 
series  apart  from  those  that  have  been  regularly  presented  to  the 
principal  legislative,  commercial,  and  other  hbraries  throughout  the 
Empire.  An  enormous  amount  of  valuable  work  has  been  unob- 
trusively performed  through  the  medium  of  our  intelligence  depart- 
ment, which  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  Colonial  libraries 
in  existence,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  newly-arrived  Colonists, 
and  day  by  day  affords  opportunitie3  of  answering  inquiries  on 
almost  every  conceivable  subject  connected  with  the  Colonies  and 
India.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  highly  important  services 
are  thus  rendered  to  the  general  public  by  an  organisation  that 
relies  solely  on  the  subscriptions  of  its  members  for  support,  and  is 
without  endowments  or  subsidies  of  any  kind.  The  report  of  the 
Council  now  before  you,  besides  referring  to  various  trade  questions, 
forcibly  urges  the  importance  of  teaching  Colonial  subjects  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sympathetically  alludes  to  the 
establishment  of  a  &st  mail  service  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
passing  of  a  Federal  Enabling  Act  by  several  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  the  extension  of  railway  communication  in  South  and 
Central  Africa.  It  also  continues  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
Council  in  their  earnest  advocacy  of  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of 
the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  adequate  protection  of 
its  vast  commercial  interests.  The  Council  cannot  doul^t  that  this 
Report,  clearly  indicating  their  views  on  the  various  subjects  to  which 
I  have  drawn  your  attention,  will  meet  with  the  cordial  sympathy, 
and  elicit  the  approval,  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

Sir  Hugh  Low,  G.C.M.G. :  After  the  eloquent  speech  of  the 
Chairman,  I  am  sure  all  I  need  say,  in  seconding  this  motion,  is 
that  we  must  all  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  this  very  satis- 
factory statement  of  our  affairs. 

Dr.  TuoKEB :  I  observe  the  first  item  in  the  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditure,  and  by  far  the  largest — ^that  relating  to  salaries  and 
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wages — ^is  in  globo,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  that  is  the  case, 
because  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some  two  years  ago  we 
were  promised  the  details  should  be  stated.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  idea  whatever  as  to  the  salaries.  Some  we  might  wish 
to  increase  or  to  decrease,  or  we  might  wish  to  equalise  them  some- 
what. I  think  you  promised,  sir,  the  year  before  last,  that  you 
would  consider  whether  this  plan  of  lumping  them  together  should 
be  continued.  As  the  balance-sheet  is  intended  to  enlighten  the 
Fellows,  I  think  the  items  under  this  heading  should  be  given. 

The  Ghaibman  :  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  meeting  to 
which  Dr.  Tucker  refers,  and  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that  I 
promised  these  details.  But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
being  given  if  they  are  asked  for  by  any  Fellow.  It  has  always 
been  open  to  any  Fellow  at  any  time  to  inquire  what  were  the 
items.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  is  present,  and  he,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
glad  to  explain. 

The  Hon.  Tbbasubbr  :  I  understand  Dr.  Tucker  would  like  every 
detail  of  the  item  ''salaries  and  wages.*'  The  salaries  are  as 
follows — 

Dr.  TuOKBB  (interposing) :  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  present 
them  in  future  balance-sheets  I  won't  trouble. 

The  Ghaibman:  It  is  hardly  worth  discussing.  The  Hon. 
Treasurer  is  ready  to  give  the  details. 

The  Hon.  Tbbasuber  :  There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  to  with- 
hold any  information  that  can  be  reasonably  asked  for.  It  is  un- 
usual, of  course,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  swell  the  accounts  into 
a  very  inconvenient  volume  if  every  detail  of  every  item  were  pub- 
lished every  year. 

Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.  :  For  myself  I  may  say  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  salary  of  each  individual  officer  published  to  the 
whole  world.  No  other  institution — bank  or  otherwise— with  which 
I  am  connected  does  such  a  thing,  and  it  would,  I  think,  be  quite 
unusual. 

Major  BoPBB  Pabkington  :  If  any  Fellow  desires  to  know  what 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  are,  I  presume  he  can  get  the  information 
downstairs  ? 

The  Ghaibman  :  Quite  so. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangab  :  As  one  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  fresh  from 
every  item,  I  may  say  that  I  iind  the  salaries  as  they  are  charged 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  Institute.  I  quite 
agree  with  Sir  James  Youl  that  to  publish  every  detail  is  most  un- 
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usual.  It  would  be  absurd.  If  such  a  proposal  were  made  to  one 
of  the  great  banks,  they  would  laugh  at  it. 

Dr.  Tucker  :  I  do  not  doubt  the  order  or  the  straightforwardness 
of  the  accounts.    I  merely  asked  for  information. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  the  mode  adopted  is  the  usual  one,  and 
moreover  all  the  information  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  by  any 
one  who  wishes  it.  I  wish  to  correct  the  impression  that  I  had 
pledged  myself. 

Dr.  Tucker  :  I  do  not  say  you  pledged  yourself,  but  I  think  you 
said  you  would  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council.  I  once  spoke 
to  the  Secretary  about  it. 

The  Secretary:  I  beg  pardon;  I  offered  the  information  to 
Dr.  Tucker,  and  I  said  the  books  were  at  the  disposal  of  any  member 
of  the  Institute.  He  said,  **  I  do  not  care  about  that,  but  the 
details  ought  to  be  published  in  the  accounts." 

Mr.  Nevile  Lubbock  :  Speaking  with  a  long  experience  of  the 
City,  I  can  say  that  Dr.  Tucker  would  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  a 
single  institution  in  which  what  he  proposes  is  done.  It  would  be 
a  most  unusual  and  invidious  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  Tucker:  There  is  no  possibility  of  voting  an  increase  of 
salary  even  ? 

The  Chairman  :  The  charter  itself  provides  that  the  Council  shall 
arrange  those  matters.    It  says  : — 

The  Conncil  shaU  have  the  sole  management  of  the  income,  funds,  and 
property  of  the  Institute,  and  may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  afiG&irs 
of  the  Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and 
other  officers,  attendants,  and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit ;  and  may, 
subject  to  these  presents  and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things 
as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for  giving  rffect  to  the 
objects  of  the  Institute. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  accounts  was 
carried  7iem.  con. 

Major  Eoper  Parkington:  Very  few  words  will  be  necessary 
from  me  to  commend  the  next  resolution  to  your  hearty  acceptance. 
It  is  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  given  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer  (Sir  Montagu  Ommanney),  the  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Hon.  Auditors  (Mr. 
F.  H.  Dangar  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Devon  Astle)  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  very 
efficient  manner  in  which  our  Hon.  Treasurer  carries  out  all  his 
duties.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  proud  of  the  analysis  of  accounts  he 
has  been  able  to  put  before  v"     '    '         eminently  satisfactory 
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Bfeatement.  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney  has,  I  find,  been  Hon.  Trea- 
surer for  seven  years  now,  and  our  satisfaction  with  him  is  seven 
times  greater  than  in  his  first  year.  As  regards  the  Hon.  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries,  it  is  maidfest  to  everybody  we  owe  them  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Without  them  we  should  be  frequently  in 
ignorance  of  what  takes  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  There 
are  forty-one  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  they  are  ever 
willing  to  give  the  Institute  every  possible  information.  In  the 
same  way  we  are  indebted  to  the  Auditors  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Paul  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Hon.  Trbabuber  :  On  behalf  of  the  honorary  officers  of  the 
Institute,  I  beg  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  compli- 
mentary resolution.  For  myself,  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  the 
proposer,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  attach  an  altogether  exag- 
gerated value  to  such  small  services  as  I  have  been  able  to  render. 
Of  this,  at  least,  I  am  sure,  that  the  honorary  officers  give  their 
services  willingly  and  ungrudgingly ;  and  that  it  is  a  gratification  to 
them  to  be  able  to  promote,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  objects 
and  the  interests  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Fbbouson  (Ceylon) :  As  an  unworthy  representative  of 
the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute,  I  thank  you 
very  heartily  for  the  motion  you  have  just  carried.  As  an  old 
Colonist,  I  may  say  that  I  find  no  more  congenial  home  in  this 
metropolis  than  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute ;  and  there  could  not 
be  officers  more  ready  to  give  information  than  the  officers  of  this 
establishment.  The  longer  I  continue  a  member  of  this  Institute, 
and  the  longer  I  continue  to  live  in  the  Colonies,  the  greater  is  my 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Institute.  In  the 
past  year  a  fresh  bond  has  been  created  "between  the  Institute  and 
the  Colonies — one  that  will  unite  members  in  thinking  more  of  the 
Institute — in  the  very  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Library.  I  am  full 
of  admliration  of  the  work,  in  which,  together  with  the  Proceedings 
of  this  Institute,  the  future  historian  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 
Empire  will  find  materials  ready  to  his  hand  of  the  greatest  possible 
value.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Institute  continues  to  devote  attention 
to  the  resources  of  the  Colonies,  and  on  that  I  would  point  out  that 
while  in  Ceylon  we  have  a  large  tract  of  unoccupied  territory — very 
valuable  in  its  way — in  India,  especially  in  the  south  of  India,  there 
is  in  many  parts  an  overcrowded  population  ;  and  thus  in  our  Colony 
of  Ceylon  there  exists  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  plans 
relating  to  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  called  the  utilisation  of  our 
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"  undeveloped  estates."  Our  waste  lands  in  the  north  and  east  are 
oapable  of  taking  several  millions  of  the  population  of  Southern 
India,  whose  protection  against  famine  and  other  evils  now  puzzles 
our  Anglo-Indian  administrators. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangab  :  On  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Auditors,  I  beg  to 
thank  the  meeting  for  this  resolution.  Our  duties  have  been  very 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pleasant.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  of  having  to  determine  when  a  dividend  shall  be  declared, 
but  I  can  assure  you  we  found  everthing  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  that  if  every  institution  found  its  affairs  in  as  satisfactory  a  state 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  all  of  us. 

The  Ghaibman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  : — 

President. 
H.B.H.  Thib  Prince  of  Walks,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  <&o 

VUe-Prnidrnts. 


H  JLH.  The  Duke  of  Yobk,  K.O. 
H.B.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G. 
The  Duke  of  Abotll,  K.G.,  K.T. 
The  Dukk  of  Dkyonshibk,  K.G. 
Thk  Marquis  of  Duffkrin  and  Ava, 

K.P.,  G.C3.,  G.C.M.G. 
Thk    SiABQUis     of     Lobnb,     K.T., 

G.C.M.G..  M  J. 
Thk  Earl  of  Abkrdkkn,  G.C.M.G. 
Thk  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.L 
Thk  Earl  of  Dunravkn,  K.P. 
Thk  Earl  of  Jersbt,  G.C.Y.G. 


Thk  Eabl  of  Bosbbkbt,  E.G.,  K.T. 

LoBD  Bbasskt,  K.CJB. 

Lord  Cablinoford,  K.P. 

Sir  Charlks  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Sir  Hknrt  Barklt,  G.C.M.Gm  K.C.B. 

Sib  Hknbt  E.  G.  Bulweb,  G.C.M.G. 

Gknxbal   Bib   H.  C.  B.  Daubknbt, 

G.CJB. 
Sib  Bobebt  G.  W.  Hebbebt,  G.C3. 
Sib  James  A  Toul,  K.C.M.G. 
Sib  Fbedkbics  Touno,  K.C.M.G. 


Councillors. 


W.  J.  Andb  son,  Esq. 
F.  H.  Danoab,  Esq. 
Fbkdxbick  Dutton,  Esq. 
Lixut.-Gbnxbal  Sib  J.  Bktan  Edwabds, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B..  M.P. 
C.  Washinoton  Eyes,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
W.  Matnabd  Farmer,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. 
Major-general  Sir   Henry    Grkkn, 

K.C.S.I..  C.B. 
Sir  Arthur  Hodgson,  K.G.M.G. 
Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.  Hoskins, 

G.C.B. 
B.  J.  Jeftbay,  Esq. 


H.  J.  JouRDAiN,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Wn^LUM  Keswick,  Esq. 
Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.G.M.G. 
Libut.-General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. 
Neyile  Lubbock,  Esq. 
Gkoroe  S.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
S.  Vauohan  Morgan,  Esq. 
Sir  Westby  B.  Perceval,  E.C.M.G. 
Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  G.B. 
Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.G.M.G. 
Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith. 
Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  G.CM.G.i 
C.B. 


Honorary  Treasunr. 
Sib  Momtaou  F.  OioiAiniXT,  K.C.M.G. 
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On  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Quayle  Jones,  seconded  by  Captain 
W.  P.  Boche,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  preside, 
and  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Council  in  presenting  so  favour- 
able a  Beport.  I  am,  as  ever,  most  enthusiastic  in  my  devotion  to 
the  Institute,  and  I  am  proud  to  think  of  the  dimensions  and  pros- 
perity we  have  attained. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms, 
Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  26, 1896,  when  Mr.  J.  G. 
Maydon,  M.L.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Natal.*' 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Institute, 
presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  tiiat  since  that  Meeting  5  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  1  Resident  and  4  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellow  :— 

M(yor  Emesi  Pembertot^  i2.£. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Alwred  A.  Cuningham  {Canada),  Hon,  George  W.  Dickson,  M,C,P,  {Colonial 
CirU  Engineer,  British  Ouiana),  Percy  M,  Earle,  MM,C,8,,  L.B.CJ*. 
{Qovemmeni  Medical  Officer,  British  Ouiana),  Sydney  T.  Harrisson  {Gold 
Coast  Colony), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibhan  :  This  meeting,  which  is  an  extra  and  special 
meeting,  interposed  between  two  ordinary  meetings,  has  been  called 
together  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  read 
a  paper  on  the  Colony  of  Natal  by  a  gentleman  who  is  resident  there 
and  a  member  of  its  Legislature,  and  who  is  in  this  country  on  a 
short  visit.  It  is,  I  believe,  nearly  fourteen  years  since  a  paper  on 
this  subject  has  been  read  before  the  Institute,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Council  has  been  exceedingly  desirous  to  avail  itself 
of  the  offiar  which  Mr.  Maydon  kindly  made  to  read  a  paper  before 
his  return  to  South  Africa.  Mr.  Maydon  is  a  memberof  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Natal.  He  is  wdl  aoquainted  with  the  oiream- 
stancesof  the  Colony,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  something  of  its 
present  condition  and  prospects,  of  the  state  of  its  resources,  and  of 
those  questions  which  at  the  present  time  engage  its  attention.  In 
introducing  him  to  you,  I  am  sure  that  I  only  fulfil  your  wishes 
when  I  assure  him  as  I  do,  in  your  name,  of  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come amongst  us. 
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Mr.  Matdon  then  read  his  paper  on 

NATAL. 

Introduction. 

In  venturing  to  address  to-night  so  distinguished  an  audience,  whilst 
filled  wit&  a  sense  of  my  own  incompetence  for  the  task,  I  am  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  of  the  interest  my  subject  has  for  all  British 
I)eople.  The  day  has  happily  passed  when  Colonial  possessions  were 
regarded  by  even  intelligent  Englishmen  as  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  ihe  Mother  Country;  they  have  come  to  assume  their 
rightful  position  again  in  the  public  mind  as  a  rich  field  for  the 
development  of  the  energies  of  the  younger  generation,  and  of 
generations  yet  to  come,  as  an  inalienable  field,  of  vast  scope,  for 
that  trade  expansion  on  which  the  very  destinies  of  Britain  depend. 

Napoleon's  jeer  was  just,  we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  in 
that  very  fact  is  to  be  found  the  source  and  cause  of  his  own  vast 
empire  being  overturned.  It  is  to  the  trading  instincts  of  the  nation 
that  we  owe  that  steady  growth  of  power  which  enabled  these  Isles 
to  sustain  the  stupendous  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  greatest  military  organisation,  directed  by  the  greatest  captain, 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  foundations  of  that  power  are  to  be  sought  far  back,  but  they 
are  plain  to  view.  When  Louis  XIV.  deliberately  turned  his  back 
on  the  sea  and  sought  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  Continental 
empire,  he  made  the  choice  which  was  to  eventuate  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  usurper  who  had  seized  his  children's  throne  ;  for,  bom  the 
momentthattheFrench  war  fleet  was  permitted  to  decline,  the  balance 
of  sea  power  swung  steadily  towards  England.  So  long  and  so  steady 
has  been  the  swing  that  to  our  own  day  at  this  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  our  naval  supremacy  has  been  maintained,  and  from 
it  has  grown  our  Empire,  British  North  America,  the  West  Indies, 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia. 

But  this  naval  power,  which  has  brought  us  so  rich  a  harvest,  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  trading  instincts  of  a  sea&ring  people, 
instincts  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  interests  in  every 
known  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  so  valuable  that  naval  force 
adequate  to  their  defence  was  created  and  maintained.  And  as  all 
human  forces  act  and  react,  the  naval  power  created  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  mercantile  interests  was  only  possible,  because,  it 
recruited  itself  from  the  industries  it  was  created  to  guard. 

To  the  disastrous  choice  of  Louis,  and  to  the  natural  conditions 
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of  Englandi  which  offered  no  alternative  but  to  occupy  the  whole  field 
thus  abandoned  by  our  ancient  rivals,  and  urged  on  by  the  trading 
instincts  of  her  people,  is  due  the  fact  that  England  alone  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  issued  from  the  constant  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  not  only  unexhausted,  but  actually  re- 
cuperated and  invigorated.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  land  did  a  nation,  even  when  at  peace,  present  such  a 
scene  of  smiling  prosperity  as  did  England  when  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  whilst  subsidising  Frederick  of  Prussia  and  half  the 
nations  of  Europe,  she  herself  maintained  an  army  on  the  C!ontinent, 
and  lost  no  less  than  800  ships  per  annum  to  the  French  privateers, 
notwithstanding  her  unchallenged  mastery  of  the  sea.  And  this 
prosperity  was  and  is  due  to  the  trading  instincts  of  her  people,  and 
can  only  live  whilst  those  instincts  prevail.  This  is,  indeed,  the  apo- 
theosis of  '  shopkeeping.'  To  the  trading  instinct,  therefore,  we  may 
ascribe  all  that  is  most  glorious  in  our  past  history,  and  it  is  not 
dive  alone  of  the  names  which  live  in  story,  who  has  exchanged  the 
trader's  pen  for  a  soldier's  sword,  and  with  that  sword  won  an 
undying  renown.  There  needs,  therefore,  no  apology  for  claiming 
int^iest  in  Colonial  possessions  on  the  ground  that  they  afford  scope 
for  trade,  because  if  that  ground  is  in  itself  an  apparently  somewhat 
sordid  one,  we  have  seen  how  it  has  constantly  in  the  past  contndled 
the  &te  of  empires.  And  on  another  very  obvious  ground  every 
British  possession  must  have  a  deep  interest  even  for  every  stay  i^ 
home  Englishman  as  offering  an  answer  to  that  very  prevalent 
question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  sons  ?  *' 

The  Colony  of  Natal. 
But  you  will  be  asking  when  we  shall  come  to  Natal,  which  is  the 
subject  you  have  gathered  to-night  to  hear  about  Let  us  then 
arrive  at  it.  First  let  me  remind  you  that  Natal,  though  very  near 
the  Gape,  and  with  interests  closely  allied,  is  not  a  part  of  the  C^pe 
Cokxkj.  Till  quite  recently,  indeed,  there  was  interposed  between 
the  seaboard  borders  of  the  two  territories  a  strip  of  country  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  extremely  turbulent  and  troublesome  native 
tribe*  under  a  still  more  turbulent  and  trouUeaooie  native  chief*  and 
only  within  the  last  two  years,  with  the  absorption  of  Ponddand  by 
the  Cape  Cokmy,  has  the  southern  boundary  of  Natal  become  con- 
temuDOQS  with  the  north-eastern  bounduy  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

HiSTOBT. 

The  past  hi^ory  of  Natal  is  fuU  of  a  romantic  interest    Dis- 
eoveted,  if  one  may  so  deaoribe  so  unimportant  an  incident  itf  tfao 
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mere  sailing  by,  and  bestowal  of  a  name,  400  years  ago  save  one,  by  the 
Portuguese  discoverer,  Vasco  di  Gama,  on  a  Christmas  morning,  it 
received  its  name  "  Natal  '*  therefrom,  but  for  two  centuries  thereafter 
was  visited  only  by  shipwrecked  mariners,  nor,  indeed,  till  this  present 
century  was  any  settlement  attempted ;  the  British  flag  had  indeed 
been  hoisted  in  that  short  period,  when  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
settlement  at  Table  Bay  had  been  temporarily  handed  over  by  the 
Netherlands  to  the  guardianship  of  England,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  possession  of  the  French,  who  at  that  time  were  not  only  strongly 
established  at  the  Isle  of  France,  but  were  practically  in  possession 
of  India,  and  were  therefore  looking  with  covetous  eyes  at  the  half- 
way house  at  the  Cape.  This  merely  formal  act  of  hoisting  the  flag, 
however,  resulted  in  nothing,  and  once  more  it  was  the  acquisitive 
and  trading  instinct  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Early  in  this  century  the  territories  of  Zululand,  including  the 
New  Republic  now  incorporated  with  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal, 
from  the  Tugela  to  the  Umzimkulu  on  the  north  and  south,  and  to 
the  Quathlamba  mountains  westward,  was  in  possession  of  various 
tribes  of  EafiSrs,  nimibering  in  all  about  400,000.  These  people 
were  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  and  in  all  instances  both  chiefis  and 
people^ had  treated  white  castaways  with  a  helpful  friendliness. 
Their  hour,  however,  had  come. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  there  was  in  command  of  a  division  of 
Dingiswayo's  army — Dingiswayo  being  the  most  martial  of  these 
various  chieftains — one  Chaka,  a  prince  of  the  then  unimportant 
Zulu  nation.  Chaka,  by  military  aptitude  and  courage,  became  the 
favourite  general  of  Dingiswayo,  and  by  his  favour  and  support  had 
(though  not  the  direct  heir)  been  elected  to  the  chieftainship  of  the 
Zulu  tribe,  and  at  Dingiswayo*s  death  carved  for  himself  a  throne, 
establishing  his  kingdom  in  the  centre  of  Zululand.  His  standard 
attracted  all  that  was  warlike,  and  he  quickly  established  a  despotism 
which  either  wholly  absorbed  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  clanships, 
or  entirely  destroyed  them  root  and  branch. 

In  1820  Natal  by  these  means  was  completely  depopulated,  save 
by  a  very  small  tribe  inhabiting  the  Bluff,  and  numbering  less  than 
five  hundred  souls.  All  its  other  native  tribes  had  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  the  Zulu  king,  or  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  or  driven  flEur  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Natal.  Thus  the 
Fingoes  (or  pedlars)  had  been  pushed  far  south  into  the  Cape 
Colony  to  afford  to-day  the  most  valuable  labour  supply  that  country 
possesses,  and  the  people  of  Moselikatse  far  north  and  west  to  wage 
desperate  war  first  on  the  Basutos,  who  be^t  them  off  through  the 
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happy  possession  of  their  mountain  strongholds,  then  upon  the 
Trek  Boers  wandering  through  the  Free  State,  who  also,  after 
heroic  struggles,  beat  them  off,  till  they  finally  conquered  a  resting- 
place  and  possession  from  the  Bechuanas,  and  established  themselves 
as  the  tribe  known  to  us  as  the  Matabele. 

Chaka,  then,  by  desperate  war  and  ferocious  cruelty  had  firmly 
established  his  kingdom  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  St.  John's  River ; 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  His  own  royal  kraal  was  at 
the  Umfolosi  Biver  in  Zululand ;  he  now,  however,  came  south  of 
the  Tugela,  and  founded  a  new  stronghold  on  the  south-west 
border  of  his  peopled  districts — thence  south  and  west  the  land  was 
waste. 

Meantime,  some  adventurous  spirits,  under  Lieuts.  Farewell  and 
King  and  Mr.  Fynn,  had  found  courage  to  establish  a  settlement  at 
the  Bay  of  Natal.  They  managed  to  avoid  Chaka's  jealousy ;  indeed, 
~  in  some  sort  enjoyed  his  favour,  and  the  little  Colony  grew,  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  by  sailors  and  by  missionaries.  Even  the  fact 
of  rebels  and  malcontents  of  the  native  races  flying  to  the  English 
settlement  in  some  numbers  did  not  upset  the  magnanimity  of 
Chaka,  who  contented  himself  with  saying  they  had  fled  to  his  friends, 
not  to  his  enemies. 

At  the  Cape  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  resumed  its 
sway  on  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  had  succeeded  in  earning  the 
deepest  hatred  of  its  own  people,  who  had  determined  upon  a 
departure  to  more  distant  territories^  free  from  the  sway  of  the 
company. 

But  there  was  to  come  a  fresh  change  of  masters  without,  however, 
any  alleviation  of  those  conditions  which  rendered  life  within  the 
borders  of  the  settlement  endurable.  In  1806  England  again,  and 
permanently  this  time,  annexed  the  Cape — not,  however,  winning 
much  goodwill  from  the  settlers ;  while  in  1888  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  notwithstanding  that  compensation  was  paid  to  the  owners 
for  the  value  of  slaves  set  free,  was  regarded  as  a  great  interference 
with  private  rights.  The  final  ground  of  severance  was  found  in  1886 
in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg,  then  Secretary  of  State,  which 
animadverted  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  a  war  of  retaUation 
waged  by  a  Boer  commando  on  native  tribes  near  King  Williamstown 
to  recapture  stock  seized  from  their  friends  by  the  Kaffirs,  and 
avenge  the  murder  of  their  people.  Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  then 
Governor  at  the  Cape,  approved  the  war,  and  annexed  the  conquered 
territory.  Lord  Glenelg  reversed  his  decision,  and  spoke  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  mistaken  philanthropy,  deeply  offensive  to  the 
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Dutch,  who  thereupon  commenced  a  trek  which  was  to  become  inBtru- 
mental  in  the  final  acquisition  of  Natal. 

During  this  time  the  settlement  at  Natal  had  grown  sufiSciently 
important  to  petition  for  Government  recognition.  A  constitution 
was  drafted,  a  town  council  was  formed,  the  town  was  named 
Durban  in  compliment  to  the  Governor,  and  annexation  and  protec- 
tion were  asked  for ;  but  nothing  came  of  this,  save  the  naming  of 
the  town. 

The  emigrant  Boers  had,  liowever,  sent  a  deputation  to  inspect 
Natal  with  a  view  to  deciding  the  direction  of  their  trek.  The 
contrast  of  a  beautiful  well- watered  country,  covered  with  rich  grass 
on  the  uplands,  and  on  the  coast  and  low  lands  with  beautiful  forest 
trees,  was  so  great,  the  Cape  being  a  country  almost  devoid  of  grass 
and  timber  and  not  well  watered,  that  the  description  brought  back 
promptly  decided  the  direction  of  the  new  trek.  Natal  too  was 
swarming  with  game,  its  forests  were  alive  with  elephants,  and  its 
lands  were  unoccupied  by  EafiSrs,  whilst  the  Zulu  king  who  claimed 
sovereignty  was  friendly  to  the  whites.  In  this  respect,  however, 
a  change  was  now  to  come.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  his  ferocity 
Chaka  was  dreaded  and  hated — two  of  his  brothers  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  and  with  the  connivance  of  his  body  servant 
assassinated  him.  Dingaan,  one  of  these  brothers,  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  and  quickly  got  rid  of  his  successful  co-conspirators. 
The  change  of  rulers  was  for  the  worse :  there  was  more,  rather 
than  less  ferocity,  but  instead  of  martial  courage  cunning  and 
treachery  possessed  Dingaan. 

The  Boer  trek  was  now  approaching  under  Betief  and  Maritz — 
they  had  successfully  beaten  off  all  attacks  on  their  long  and  perilous 
march,  and  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  the  fair  land  of  their 
promise ;  the  leaders  visited  Dingaan  with  presents,  were  received 
with  fair  words,  and  promised  unmolested  settlement  on  condition 
of  the  recovery  of  certain  captured  Zulu  cattle  from  a  native  free- 
booter settled  over  the  Berg.  This  was  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, though  by  a  treacherous  artifice,  for  which  a  speedy  Nemesis 
awaited  them.  The  recovered  herds  were  marched  back,  and  a 
Commando  of  about  seventy  men  went  to  the  Zulu  king  to  receive 
the  promised  reward,  a  grant  of  settlement.  A  friendly  reception 
again  awaited  them,  the  deed  of  grant  was  drawn  up  by  an  English 
missionary  living  near  the  royal  kraal,  solemnly  executed  with  all  due 
formalities,  and  the  next  morning  was  set  for  departure.  An  invita- 
tion to  drink  the  stirrup  cup  with  the  king  was  in  the  light  of  a 
command,  and  was  unsuspectingly  accepted.   All  arms  had  to  be  left 
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behinct  sinoe  it  was  improper  to  bear  them  into  the  royal  presence, 
and  the  hour  of  penalty  for  their  own  treachery  in  the  matter  of  the 
recovered  cattle  had  come.  The  entire  party  was  murdered,  and  the 
bodies  were  dragged  to  the  hill  of  slaughter.  Meantime,  with  the 
confidence  of  peaceful  possession  the  main  body  of  the  Trekkershad 
broken  up  and  formed  small  isolated  camps ;  these  were  attacked 
simultaneously  with  the  butchery  at  the  royal  kraal  and  all  over- 
whelmed in  succession,  until  that  of  the  family  of  Bensburg  was 
reached.  This,  happily  situated  near  a  small  stony  koppie  or  hill, 
stemmed  the  tide  and  beat  back  the  Zulu  impi,  thus  saving  the 
remnants  of  the  expedition.  The  English  Colony  made  gallant 
efforts  to  assist  their  fellow  Europeans,  having  the  efi^ntery  with  a 
small  force,  chiefly  composed  of  native  refugees  from  their  own  camp, 
to  cross  the  Tugela  and  attack  Dingaan,  but  only  to  meet  complete 
annihilation.  Then  a  perilous  time  passed  for  both  the  Trek  Boers 
and  the  English  Colony ;  indeed,  an  impi  of  Dingaans  occupied  the 
town  of  Durban,  the  inhabitants  escaping  with  such  of  their  posses- 
sions as  were  portable  by  going  aboard  a  small  brig  in  the  Bay,  till 
after  some  days'  occupation  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  that 
could  not  be  moved,  the  impi  withdrew,  when  the  plucky  Colony 
resumed  possession  of  the  site. 

Beinforcements  to  the  European  cause  were,  however,  now  at 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  further  large  party  of  Trek  Boers,  led  by  one 
Pretorius,  a  capable  leader,  cunning  of  fence  as  Dingaan  himself. 
All  defensive  operations  were  completely  successful,  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Zulu  country  partially  so,  the  royal  kraal  being  abandoned  by 
Dingaan ;  but  the  Commando  attempting  to  follow  the  Zulu  army 
into  the  forest  fastnesses  near  by  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  a  severe 
check  was  again  met.  Peaceful  possession  of  Natal  was,  however, 
now  secured,  and  shortly  after  by  fostering  the  rebellion  of  Umpanda, 
Chaka's  rightful  heir,  and  aiding  his  arms,  Dingaan  was  overthrown, 
and  Umpanda  reigned  in  his  stead  as  the  fast  friend  of  the  white 
men  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  conquest.  At  the  royal  kraal  the 
remains  of  the  murdered  Commando  had  been  found  and  given 
burial,  the  clothing  of  Betief  yielding  up  the  grant  of  Natal  extend- 
ng  from  the  rivers  Tugela  to  the  Umzimvubu  (or  St.  John's),  and 
from  the  sea  to  the  Berg. 

But  even  now  the  troubles  of  the  young  Colony  were  not  over ;  for 
it  was  fated  that  a  dispute  as  to  authority  should  break  out  between 
the  Boers  and  the  English,  who  had  both  contributed  to  its  conquest. 
On  the  return  of  Pretorius  and  his  Conmiando  to  Natal  a  small 
British  garrison  was  found  stationed  at  Durban ;  it  had  been  sent 
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np  by  Sir  Oeorge  Napier,  Governor  of  the  Gape,  to  protect  the  settle^ 
ment  against  Dingaan.  Needless  to  say,  this  assertion  of  an 
authority  from  which  the  Trek  Boers  had  fled,  in  the  new  land  to 
which  they  had  come,  and  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  mnr- 
deroos  Dingaan  by  themselves,  greatly  assisted  by  individual 
Englishmen,  but  without  any  shadow  of  help  from  English 
auti^ority,  was  most  unwelcome ;  however,  for  the  moment  actual 
collision  was  avoided,  and  the  garrison,  after  a  few  months'  occupa- 
tion, withdrew,  a  Eepublic  was  proclaimed,  and  its  affairs  directed 
by  a  Volksraad. 

Soon,  however,  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  native  chief  in 
the  southern  districts  excited  the  fears  of  the  Pondo  chief  Faku, 
who  appealed  to  the  British  Governor  at  the  Gape  for  protection. 
A  detachment  under  Gaptain  Smith  was  ordered  up  as  a  corps  of 
observation,  and  this  was  subsequently  moved  on  to  Durban,  and 
established  a  camp  there.  Its  withdrawal  was  demanded  by 
Pretorius  in  the  name  of  the  Bepublic,  and  a  rival  camp  of  hostile 
Boers  was  established  to  control  it.  After  the  exchange  of  mutual 
incivilities  the  Gommandant  decided  upon  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Boers,  and  a  fight,  known  to  history  as  the  Battle  of  Gongella, 
occurred.  A  worse  devised,  more  badly  managed  plan  cannot  be 
conceived,  and  the  engagement  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  English  with  heavy  loss,  and  from  that  moment  the  position  of 
the  garrison  was  desperate.  The  redeeming  feature  of  the  afiiEdr  is 
to  be  found  in  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  an  individual.  Help 
was  urgently  needed,  but  was  far  away ;  Grahamstown,  the  nearest 
English  station,  was  600  miles  distant,  through  a  trackless  country 
of  river,  mountain  and  bush ;  near  at  hand  threatened  by  the 
Boers,  farther  away  threatened  by  natives,  treacherous  and 
unfriendly.  A  volunteer,  however,  was  quickly  found,  and  Dick 
King's  ride  will  live  in  Natal's  story.  The  singular  ineptitude  of 
the  Gommandant  was,  however,  again  shown  ;  he  still  had  command 
of  the  Bay,  a  ship  ay  ready  for  sea,  with  many  refugees  on  board 
and  yet  the  whole  chances  of  rescue  were  trusted  to  a  single  horse- 
man. Happily  the  trust  was  well  founded,  the  ill  news  was  suc- 
cessfully carried,  and  after  a  month's  complete  beleaguerment 
and  great  hardship  patiently  endured,  H.M.S.  '*  Southampton  " 
brought  aid  and  established  the  Queen's  authority  in  Natal,  which 
has  never  again  been  challenged. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  this  little  Golony,  which,  though  so 
recent,  reads  to  us,  all  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  regular  order  of 
things  which  characterises  this  latter  end  of  the  century,  as  remote 
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and  romantic  as  the  story  of  Sindbad.  Yet  Marthinus  Oaisthoizen 
who,  perhaps,  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Trek  Boers,  still  lives.  His 
story  deserves  to  be  told.  I  have  related  how,  concurrent  with 
Dingaan's  murder  of  Betief  and  his  Commando,  impis  were  sent  out  to 
annihilate  the  Dutch  camps,  and  how  the  successful  flood  of  savages 
was  stemmed  by  a  heroic  defence  of  Eensburg's  koppie.  Here 
fourteen  men,  assisted  by  their  women  and  children  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  held  the  Zulus  at  bay  for  many  hours ;  their  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted,  and  their  resistance  spent;,  when  a  single 
horseman  was  seen  outside  the  ring  of  Zulus.  To  him  Bensbnrg 
signalled  that  their  guns  were  empty,  upon  which  he  turned  and 
rode  back  to  his  own  laager,  brought  thence  a  fresh  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  without  waiting  for  any  support  succeeded  done 
in  riding  through  into  the  camp,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  be 
successfully  defended.  Weenen  (or  weeping)  is  still  the  name  of 
this  district,  and  the  memory  of  the  dreadful  slaughter  inflicted  on 
the  immigrants  is  not  dead. 

We  have  now,  however,  come  to  the  piping  times  of  peace^  and 
though  the  early  story  of  the  Colony,  as  a  recognised  British  posses- 
sion, controlled  by  the  Colonial  Office,  and  administered  as  a  Crown 
Colony  is  not  without  interest,  and  was  certainly  full  of  incident  to 
the  inhabitants,  I  propose  to  pass  it  by  and  to  shortly  review  those 
points  of  material  prosperity  which  are  giving  a  growing  impor- 
tance to  this  latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  self-governed  Colonies. 

Government. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  it  seemed  good  to  the  advisers 
of  Her  Majesty  to  sanction  the  transference  of  the  governing  power 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  hands  of  the  Colonists  themselves, 
and  the  boon  of  self-government,  which  had  been  sought  for  fully 
ten  years  was  granted  to  Natal.  An  enlarged  House  of  Assembly 
was  created,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  whence  a  cabinet  of  five 
ministers,  who  are  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Governor,  is  in 
the  main  selected.  A  second  House,  the  Legislative  Council, 
created  by  nomination,  was  devised,  following  the  model  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  performing  similar  functions  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  deference  to  an  express  stipulation  of  the  Colcmial 
Office.  Naturally  so  great  a  change  had  been  greatly  resisted 
amongst  Colonists  themselves,  and  by  a  large  section  was  received 
with  much  trepidation,  but  with  the  common  sense  which  charac- 
terises the  British  people  in  the  mass,  the  change  having  been 
made,  its  strongest  opponents  have  set  themselves  to  aid  in  making 
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its  successful  working  assured.  Whilst  the  transitory  stage  is 
hardly  yet  passed,  and  the  new  method  may  be  still  regarded  as 
undergoing  its  trial,  enough  has  been  seen  to  afiford  assurance  that 
the  Colony  will  wear  its  new  responsibilities  with  a  self-respecting 
dignity,  and  with  a  thorough  determination  to  do  right,  which  must 
achieve  success. 

Fortunately,  the  financial  position  of  this  younger  sister  is  re- 
markably strong.  It  has,  of  course,  a  public  debt  of  about 
£8,000,000,  but  its  public  works  represent  considerably  more  in 
value  than  the  amount  of  the  debt.  Indeed,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying  that  were  it  possible  for  its  railway  to  be  put  up  for 
sale  it  would  be  eagerly  purchased  for  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of 
NataPs  total  indebtedness. 

Bailway  System. 

The  railway,  then,  as  you  will  see  in  common  with  that  of  most 
Cobnies,  but  differing  from  the  English  system,  is  owned  and 
worked  by  the  Oovemment.  There  are  disadvantages  in  this  plan, 
but  on  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  system  ap- 
plicable to  an  honestly  managed  Colony—it  cuts  off  all  spirit  of 
competition,  but  it  substitutes  the  surveillance  of  the  public  men 
informed,  of  course,  by  the  public  of  any  opportunity  of  harvest 
going  unreaped,  or  of  any  maladministration  being  perpetrated,  the 
equation  being  thus  fairly  approached.  The  great  advantages  are, 
however,  offered  of  its  being  worth  while  for  business  to  be  under- 
taken on  terms  that  merely  recoup  the  consequent  outlay,  in  order 
that  thereby  special  industries  which  indirectly  in  their  development 
greatly  advance  the  general  Colonial  progress  may  be  encouraged 
into  existence. 

In  the  same  way  lines  are  built  into  districts  where  the  inmie- 
diate  prospects  of  return  on  capital  appear  somewhat  remote,  yet 
the  spur  which  good  transport  lends  to  the  development  of  new 
districts  amply  compensates  the  State  for  even  partially  unremu- 
nerative  capital.  To  these  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  the  com- 
pensating disadvantage  of  railways  being  possibly  converted  into 
means  of  political  bribery.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  hidden 
in  the  womb  of  the  future,  but  at  least  at  this  present  such  has  not 
been  done,  because  the  entire  railway  system  of  Natal  can  be  sold  for 
fiar  more  than  it  has  cost,  nay  for  more  than  will  liquidate  her  whole 
State  Debt. 

This  railway  system  extends  firom  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Durban, 
through  Maritzburg  (the  capital)  to  Charlestown  oia  the  Transvaal 
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border,  where  it  connects  with  the  Netherlands  railway  running  into 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria.  From  Durban  branch  lines  run  north 
and  south ;  the  first  terminates  now  at  Verulam,  but  is  about  to  be 
extended  to  the  Tugela,  thenca  on  to  the  rich  coalfields  near  St. 
Luda  Bay,  an  extension  undertaken  by  private  enterprise  to  be 
executed  under  Government  supervision,  and  subsequently  to  be 
taken  over  by  Government ;  a  second  extension  is  now  being  com- 
pleted of  the  southern  branch  to  tap  the  rich  sugar  estates  lying  fifty 
miles  south  of  Durban,  those  lying  to  the  north  being  already  served 
by  the  existing  Verulam  railway.  The  mere  projection  of  these  two 
extensions  has  already  led  to  the  embarkation  of  much  capital  in 
planting  operations,  and  most  profitable  industries  are  thus  being  en- 
couraged and  enlarged.  All  the  lands  being  opened  are  highly  suitable 
for  growing  sugar  or  tea,  and  all  the  planters  engaged  in  tiiese  pur- 
suits are  following  highly  successful  occupations.  Further  north  from 
Ladysmith  a  branch  runs  to  Harrismith  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  will  no  doubt,  in  the  near  future,  be  connected  by  that  Bepublic 
with  the  Gape  main  line,  tappingonits  way  the  rich  grain  district  of  the 
Conquered  Territory.  Still  further  north  a  fourth  branch  connects  the 
port  with  the  coalfields  of  Dundee,  and  this  is  also  to  be  extended  to 
aflford  a  direct  connection  with  Vryheid,  the  capital  of  the  New 
Bepublic  (now  absorbed  into  the  Transvaal) ;  the  Natal  portion  of  the 
surveys  is  already  complete,  and]the  Transvaal  Government  is  pushing 
on  the  fiar  larger  portion  lying  within  its  own  borders  with  great 
energy. 

Thus  Natal  already  possesses,  as  is  seen,  a  main  trunk  line  con- 
necting her  port  with  the  great  business  centres  of  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  tapping  her  own  richest  centres  of  trade  ;  this  trunk  line  is 
fed  by  four  important  arteries,  affording  quick  and  easy  transport 
for  her  staple  productions,  viz.,  sugar,  tea,  coal,  and  agricultural 
produce.  In  a  coimtry  which  rises  from  its  seaboard  to  the 
summits  of  a  chain  of  mountains  6,000  feet  high,  in  a  distance  of  less 
than  800  miles,  it  must  readily  be  perceived  that  the  construction  of 
a  line  of  railway  offered  great  engineering  problems  ;  these  have  all 
been  successfully  overcome,  and  not  only  do  passengers  travel  with 
great  celerity  and  comfort,  but  heavy  goods  trains  are  hauled  up  and 
down  with  scarcely  a  hitch  or  fault. 

Pboducts. 
A  land  which  rises  firom  the  tropical  heat  of  Durban  to  the  tem- 
perate cold  of  the  Drakensburg  offers  of  course  the  most  delightful 
varieties  of  temperature  and  productions. 
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The  indosiries  of  the  coast  are  chiefly  sugar,  tea,  and  fruit- 
growing, and  their  order  of  importance  is  that  followed  in  naming 
them.  Sugar-planting  has,  after  a  chequered  history,  now  settled 
down  into  an  occupation  of  very  great  importance,  with  a  thoroughly 
established  assurance  of  success,  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
establishment  of  central  mills  enabled  to  deal  with  large  growths  of 
cane,  and  thereby  to  apply  the  most  economic  and  approved  methods 
to  the  actual  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  production  of  which  has  ac- 
cordingly become  possible  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  heretofore. 
But  the  system  has  a  much  farther  reaching  consequence,  because 
the  actual  planter  has  by  it  been  enabled  to  turn  all  his  attention  and 
capital  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  his  business,  which  is  by  so 
much  the  better  and  more  profitably  conducted.  Moreover,  sugar- 
planting  has  by  this  means  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  many 
men  who,  from  lack  of  the  very  large  capital  necessitated  to  conduct 
the  two  operations  of  plantii^  and  manufiekcturing,  were  formerly 
debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  this  industry.  A  very  modest  capital 
will  now  su£Sce  to  start  a  sugar  plantation,  provided  ordinary  busi- 
ness energy  and  acumen  are  displayed. 

The  demand  for  sugar  in  South  Afirica  is  of  course  fiEur,  far  beyond 
the  production,  and  the  consumption,  with  the  rapidly-increasing 
population,  is  likely  to  grow  for  many  years  to  come  in  a  quite  dis- 
proportionate ratio  to  the  possibilities  of  increased  production.  The 
cane  will  not  thrive  farther  south  than  the  River  Umzumkulu,  as 
although  it  grows  stDl  further  south,  its  sugar-producing  qualities 
diminish ;  thus  unfortunately  the  Gape  Colony  is  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  devoting  its  coast  lands  to  this  very  remunerative  and 
successful  industry.  Frost  is  of  course  fatal  to  sugar  can*,  and  for 
that  reason  only  the  semi-tropical  coast  lands  are  adapted  to  its 
production ;  but  in  Natal  many  thousand  rich  acres,  and  happily 
situated,  only  await  the  mattock  and  the  ploughshare  to  return  an 
ample  harvest  to  the  planters  who  shall  commence  their  tillage. 
This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  land  lying  south  of 
Durban,  now  being  opened  by  the  railway,  in  course  of  construction 
through  it,  and  which  is  generally  very  fertile. 

Tea. 

Tea  is  also  an  industry  of  great  and  growing  importance.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  five  years  that  it  has  emerged  from  the  experimenlal 
into  the  iudustifial  stage,  and  to  the  dogged  perseye^nce  and 
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industry  of  Mr.  J.  Liege  Hulett  this  sacoessful  cUbut  is  largely  due. 
Even  yet,  however,  the  annual  production  has  not  reached  quite 
1,000,0001b.,  though  this  present  season  of  1895-6  will  probably  see 
that  quantity  exceeded.  The  increase  of  late  years  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  which  is  partly  due  to  an  ever  growing  acreage  under  tea 
cultivation,  but  also  still  more  largely  to  the  greater  productiveness 
of  the  tea  plant,  as  it  reaches  maturity  about  eight  years  after  being 
planted.  The  very  slow  growth  of  the  tea  shrub,  and  the  consequent 
long  period  of  waiting  for  a  return  on  the  capital  invested,  will 
always  prove  a  deterrent  to  the  wide  embarkation  in  this  special 
industry  ;  at  the  same  time  the  very  delightful  nature  of  the 
occupation  and  its  extreme  profitableness  when  once  established 
offer  a  very  strong  inducement,  and  where  a  pleasant  occupation 
is  the  desideratum,  with  a  view  to  ultimate  rather  than  to  immediate 
return  on  capital,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  attractive  career. 
Tea  planting  is  like  sugar,  confined  to  the  coast  lands,  but  being 
a  hardier  plant,  and  thriving  best  on  a  lighter  and  less  fertile  soil,  is 
conducted  on  a  slightly  more  elevated  plateau.  Both  industries 
are  alike  in  offering  a  very  wide  field  for  expansion,  and  a  demand 
far,  far  larger  than  production  can  reach  for  many  years  to  come. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  growing  of  the  tropical  kinds  is  also  a  very  successful 
industry,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  man  of  small  means. 
The  importance  of  dose  supervision,  both  in  cultivation  and  even 
more  in  harvesting  and  packing,  renders  it  distinctly  an  enterprise 
which  should  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  small  holdings,  and 
up  to  now  its  history  is  a  history  of  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
small  landholder  of  quite  limited  means.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
instances  of  these  firuit  farms  proving  highly  successful  under  the 
management  of  a  widow  aided  by  her  children.  Their  thriving 
prosperity  may  be  judged  from  a  single  instance  I  will  cite,  of  a 
farm  so  managed  by  a  widow  and  her  sons,  which  though  only 
about  100  acres  in  extent,  returned  for  many  years  a  net  profit  of 
£1,000. 

These  productions  mark  roughly  a  gradual  retreat  inland,  and  the 
edge  of  the  fruit  farms  marks  the  termination  of  the  belt  of  bush 
veldt  bordering  the  sea. 

Grabs  Country. 

Behind  it  lies  the  region  of  grass.  Treeless,  except  in  river 
valleys  and  sheltered  nooks,  until  human  culture  began  to  clothe 
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the  hiUs  with  forest,  ihis  grass  country,  which  stretches  from  the 
first  plateau,  some  fifteen  miles  inland  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Drakensburg,  enjoys  a  magnificent  climate  of  complete  temperate- 
ness,  with  a  gradually  increasing  rigour  as  a  higher,  and  yet  higher 
level  is  attained.  Although  from  the  first  plateau  one  looks  down 
some  2,000  feet  over  beautiful  valleys  filled  with  quite  tropical  growths 
and  of  almost  tropical  heat,  with  the  sea  fringing  the  horizon 
with  a  deeper  blue  than  the  sky,  and  not  fifteen  miles  away,  one  is 
nevertheless  in  a  temperate  climate,  the  sun  indeed  hot  and  powerful 
at  midday,  but  morning  and  evening  of  a  delightful  freshness  and 
invigoration. 

The  productions  of  this  region  are  ascendingly  more  and  more 
English  in  character,  and  as  soon  as  an  elevation  of  4^000  feet  is 
reached,  that  is  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  as 
the  crow  flies,  and  about  twice  as  much  by  rail,  the  fruits,  as  well  as 
the  industrial  productions,  have  become  of  the  English  kinds.  In 
this  region  frost  and  snow  accompany  every  winter,  and  the  hottest 
summer  day  is  one  of  merely  pleasant  warmth  so  soon  as  one  enters 
a  shady  wood. 

Fabmiko. 

Farming  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  region  is 
conducted  with  more  or  less  enterprise,  more  or  less  after  English 
methods,  except  that  there  is  far  less  than  the  average  proportion 
of  an  English  farm  under  cultivation,  and  wherever  cultivation  has 
been  undertaken,  and  particularly  where  irrigation  has  been  applied, 
an  amazing  prosperity  has  rewarded  the  enterprise.  The  fast 
growing  demands  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  gold- 
mining  centres  of  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand  are  now  accentuating 
the  farming  prosperity  in  Natal  and  the  neighbouring  territories 
most  markedly,  and  will  result  in  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
progress  of  the  industry. 

Timber. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  that  human  culture  id  beginning  to 
clothe  the  treeless  uplands  of  Natal  with  forest.  Trees  indeed  of  all 
kinds  thrive  marvellously  from  the  oak  and  the  pine  of  Northern 
Europe  to  the  olive,  the  cork,  and  the  camellia  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
But  the  tree  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  us  is  the  Acacia 
molissima,  or  wattle,  brought  to  us  from  Australia.  This  tree 
grows  most  readily  from  seed,  and  thrives  splendidly.  At  eight  years 
old  (having  from  its  second  year  needed  neither  cultivation  nor  care), 
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it  has  become  of  great  valucf  for  its  bark,  which  is  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  vegetable  agents  used  for  tamiing,  and  its  timber  for  the 
thousand  and  one  purposes  for  which  timber  is  indispensable  to  the 
agriculturist.  Its  timber  is  beginning  to  be  sought  too  for  mining 
purposes,  as  gradually  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  level  in  the  mines 
necessitates  the  timbering  of  shafts  and  tunnels.  The  production 
ul  bark  alone,  however,  makes  the  owning  of  a  wattle  grove  a  very 
lucrative  possession,  and  as  the  sides  and  crowns  of  hills  little  fitted 
for  agricultural  purposes  offer  the  best  site  for  these  groves,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  gradually  the  face  of  the  country  will  be 
changed  by  an  afforestation  which  must  be  productive  of  many 
benefits  in  addition  to  that  of  mere  money  producing. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  land,  enjoying  al- 
ready the  advantages  of  great  fertility,  a  delightful  climate, 
ranging  from  the  temperateness  of  the  mountain  slopes  to  the 
sunny  heat  of  Durban,  with,  in  fact,  every  natural  quality  to  invite 
development,  and  with,  above  all,  inmiense  opportunity  in  having 
at  its  very  doors  an  unUmited  market  for  all  its  productions. 

Coal. 

But  there  is  yet  another  natural  product,  though  of  a  very 
diffdrent  kind,  which  renders  Natal  a  possession  of  vast  importance 
to  the  British  Empire,  as  well  as  offering  a  great  source  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth.  This  product  is,  of  course,  coal. 
Already  the  demand  for  coal  for  marine  purposes  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  extremely  successful  industry,  and  several 
mines  are  being  successfully  worked — one,  indeed,  with  phenomenal 
success.  The  monthly  supply  of  coal  to  mercantile  shipping  in 
Durban  is  already  about  12,000  tons,  and  the  demand  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  the  supply,  which  is  unfortunately  limited  not  by 
the  nature  of  the  deposits,  nor  even  by  the  mining  facilities 
already  applied,  but  by  the  limitation  of  carrying  power.  The 
chief  source  of  supply  at  present  is  situated  some  210  miles  from 
Durban,  and  though  the  rate  of  carriage  is  exceedingly  moderate 
(viz.  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile),  there  is  a  difficulty  in  arranging  the 
various  calls  on  the  carrying  powers  of  the  railway  in  such  a  way 
as  to  accommodate  unvaryingly  the  demand  for  coal.  It  is  only 
recently  that  this  lack  has  been  making  itself  felt,  and  there  need 
te  no  doubt  that  fully  adequate  steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  the 
inconvenience. 

HappUy,  too,  these  large  coalfields  lying  wholly  in  Natal  are 
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not  the  only,  and  probably  are  not  even  the  richest  ooal  deposits 
available  to  Natal ;  for  across  the  Tugela,  lying  in  territory  which  it 
is  promised  is  in  the  near  future  to  fall  within  the  boundaries  of 
Natal,  and  which  even  if  developed  before  that  promise  is  redeemed 
must  still  benefit  Natal,  as  natural  conditions  dictate  that  Durban 
shall  be  the  port  of  shipment,  there  are  to  be  fouhd  in  the  territory  of 
Zululand  immense  deposits,  which  up  to  now  have  been  exploited 
only  far  enough  to  show  that  the  seams  are  of  immense  thickness  and 
of  wide  extent,  and  that  the  quality  of  coal  is  as  excellent  as  that 
already  in  use.  These  fields,  too,  are  some  seventy  miles  nearer  to 
Durban  than  those  whence  her  present  supply  is  drawn,  and  the 
country  offers  no  great  engineering  difficulty  to  the  construction  of 
a  railway  connecting  these  deposits  with  the  port.  The  building  of 
this  railway  has  been  just  undertaken  by  a  private  company  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking  of  a  North  Coast  extension  of  the 
Government  Railway  now  running  to  Verulam,  and  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  two  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  coal  supplies,  both  from  a  colonial  and  from  an 
imperial  standpoint ;  its  importance  from  the  former  is  self-evident, 
and  from  the  latter  I  shall  ask  you  briefly  to  consider.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  British  Empire,  as  has  now  come  to  be  imiversally 
recognised,  depends  on  her  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  second  essen- 
tial to  such  command  is  the  possession  of  ample  coal  supplies,  from 
which  the  warships  of  the  empire  can  maintain  their  motive  power. 
No  matter  how  powerful  may  be  the  fleet,  once  let  its  coal  stock 
fail  it,  and  nothing  remains  but  ignominious  surrender  to,  or  com- 
plete destruction  by,  a  fleet  of  half  or  less  than  half  its  power  in 
other  respects,  but  well  equipped  in  this  all-important  point  of 
motive  power.  Until  the  discovery  of  coal  in  South  Africa,  all 
steamships  in  those  waters,  indeed  in  oceans  stretching  from 
Britain  herself  to  Australia  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  from  India  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  depended  wholly  for 
motive  power  on  seaborne  coal.  How  limited  and  precarious  such 
supply  must  be  in  the  event  of  England  being  engaged  in  war 
makes  one  shudder  to  conceive.  Within  the  past  five  years  this 
condition  has  been  greatly  modified,  if  not  indeed  wholly  changed ; 
and  Natal  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  afford  a  source  of  supply  of 
one  of  the  chief  necessaries  to  our  warships,  the  value  of  which  is 
inestimable.  This  value  becomes  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  Natal  is  in  the  direct  route  of  what  would  in  war  be 
the  only  ocean  highway  to  India  and  the  far  East,  because  the 
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instant  abandonment  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  canal  route 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  naval  axiom. 

Political  and  Social. 

Let  OS  now  turn  to,  and  briefly  review  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  this  y«ung  and  thriving  Colony.  We  have  seen  how 
it  was  originally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  Trek  Boers  even 
more  perhaps  than  by  the  English,  and  though  the  discontent  with 
the  English  administration  which  led  to  the  Trek  operated  to  con- 
tinue it,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  party  remained  behind ; 
indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farming  population,  especially 
in  the  North  and  North-eastern  districts,  continues  Dutch  in  name 
in  language,  and  in  customs,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
English  Government  of  the  Colony  as  to  form  valued  recruits  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  now  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
colonial  affairs.  So  loyal,  indeed,  even  in  sentiment  that  I  have 
known  a  young  Dutchman  who  in  visiting  Europe  never  went 
beyond  the  shores  of  England,  and  regarded  his  trip  as  a  visit 
*'  Home." 

Natal,  then,  is  the  one  essentially  EngUsh  (I  use  the  word  as 
covering  the  whole  Britain,  not  the  part  England)  Colony  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  Natal  more  completely  than  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  developed  that  absorptive  power 
which  has  charactersied  the  race  to  such  a  marked  degree,  both  in 
these  Islands  and  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  our  Col(mists  are 
German  and  Scandinavian  in  origin,  but  they  are  now  Colonists  as 
thoroughly  British  in  all  their  aspirations  as  the  most  fervent 
Anglophile  could  desire.  More  wonderful  still,  the  same  may  be 
said  with  equal  force  of  colonists  of  French  extraction,  who  form  an 
important  section  of  the  Natal  people.  So  marked  is  this  character- 
istic that  it  is  an  almost  unvarying  source  of  surprise,  and  occasions 
frequent  remark  from  the  chance  visitor,  <<  How  very  English  you 
are  here  in  Natal !  " 

Kaffirs. 

But  the  white  population  by  no  means  cover  the  ground.  There 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  Natal  now  a  number  closely  approxi- 
mating to  500,000  Kaffirs.  These  do  not,  of  course,  represent  the 
natural  increase  under  peaceful  conditions  of  the  scattered  few  whom 
we  have  seen  left  in  the  country  by  Chaka*s  wars  and  devastations, 
nor  even  of  those  few  recruited  from  the  arrival  of  natives  attracted 
by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  little  English  settlement  at  Durban. 
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Bui  the  very  same  moyement  which  then  went  on  at  the  town  has 
ever  since  been  going  on  on  a  far  larger  scale  in  the  whole  C!olony. 
The  Kaffir  population  of  Natal  to-day  is  with  almost  the  sole 
exception  of  Umnini's  people  a  population  of  refugees.  Wheneyer 
the  burden  of  a  fierce  military  despotism  has  become  too  heayy  to 
be  bome»  Natal  has  been  the  harbour  of  refuge ;  whenever,  through 
a  too  great  prosperity, -a  chief  and  his  people  have  been  marked  by 
the  supreme  chief  for  destruction — could  but  Natal  be  reached,  the 
people  of  the  tribe  were  safe  and  their  possessions  secure.  It  has, 
of  course,  happened  that  these  refiigees  have  been  the  r^nnants  of 
a  tribe  originally  dispossessed  by  Ghaka,  and  forced  into  subjection 
to  the  Zulu  power,  but  even  then  the  fact  remains  beyond  dispute 
that  Natal  has  beqn  repopulated  by  Kaffirs  only  by  reason  of  its 
possession  by  the  English,  and  their  supposed  priority  of  title  is  a 
baseless  dream.  But  their  presence  in  Natal  has  ever  been  a  welcome 
one  to  all  classes  of  settlers.  Their  character  is  an  admirable  one, 
based  on  the  highest  moral  qualities — of  truthfulness,  honour,  and 
fearlessness;  and  the  efforts  to  improve  them  by  instilling  the 
principles  of  a  pinchbeck  Christianity  have  resulted  and  are  result- 
ing in  their  moral  degradation.  So  incontrovertible  is  this  result 
that  the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  promotion  of  the  missionary 
cause  amongst  the  Kaffirs  can  only  urge  that  one  must  suspend 
one's  judgment,  and  not  condemn  too  hastily.  They  hope,  and  let 
us  at  least  join  them  in  hoping,  that  though  there  is  at  present 
absolutely  no  good  result  to  be  idiown,  that  it  is  analogous  to  the 
execution  of  a  sculpture;  during  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
original  ugliness  of  the  block  is  rather  accentuated  than  improved, 
and  (mly  as  it  nears  completion  does  the  beauty  of  it  shine  forth. 
But  a  reflection  that  dims  this  hope  somewhat,  is  that  in  the  present 
case  the  original  block,  i.e.  the  native  character,  was  full  of  beauty. 
We  must  still,  however,  hope  for  eventual  good  results.  As  a  source 
of  labour  these  people  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Colony ; 
they  are  not  naturally  industrious,  however,  and  they  are  not  in  the 
least  animated  by  any  desire  to  perfect  a  work  they  have  begun ; 
they  come  in  to  work  merely  for  some  specific  end ;  they  want  the 
rent  of  their  huts,  or  a  cow,  or  a  blanket,  and  so  soon  as  tiieir  wages 
amount  to  the  sum  required  their  work  is  done,  and  back  they  go  to 
their  homes.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  this  practice  has 
resulted  in  a  farmer  tilling,  sowing,  cultivating,  and  bringing  his 
crop  to  harvest,  and  then  being  left  himself  to  gather  it.  His  servants 
having  attained  the  sum  they  set  out  to  acquire,  no  inducement  thut 
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can  be  oflfered,  neither  threat  nor  bribe,  proves  saffioient  in  thede 
cases  to  retain  their  services. 

CooLiB  Laboub. 

This  singular  characteristic  has  led  to  the  anomaly  of  a  country 
which  possesses  natives  available  for  labour  many  times  more 
numerous  than  the  white  employers,  being  deduced  to  the  straits  of 
having  to  import  coolie  labour.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
under  Oovemment  auspices,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India,  fbr  an  organised  system  of  recruitment  and  importa- 
tion of  chiefly  field  labourers.  For  many  years  this  system  has  been 
in  operation,  and  to  it  and  the  reliable  labour  thence  available  is  due 
the  successful  conduct  of  all  the  larger  agricultural  enterprises. 
Mere  farming  was  barely  possible  without  coolies,  plantations  were 
completely  unattainable.  But  although  the  Colony  has  thus  derived 
enormous  advantage,  it  has  been,  as  is  always  the  case,  governed  by 
a  compensating  disadvantage.  By  the  time  the  period  of  indenture 
has  elapsed,  the  imported  Indian  has  completely  lost  all  desire  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  birth ;  he  has  discovered  the  enormous 
advantages  of  the  new  country  he  is  in,  over  his  own  native  India. 
For  the  first  time,  not  only  in  his  own  life,  but  in  the  life  of  genera* 
tions  of  his  kind,  he  finds  himself  a  small  capitalist,  and  in  a  position 
to  indulge  an  appetite  which  possesses  him  to  the  full  as  much  as  it 
does  all  people  of  the  Caucasian  race — ^viz.,  land  hunger — and  he 
straightway  determines  to  remain  in  Natal.  A  clearer  refutation 
of  the  statement  put  forward  by  certain  Indians  in  Natal,  interested 
in  creating  an  agitation,  that  the  Indian  is  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  there,  can  hardly  be  offered  than  in  the  faci  that  he 
deliberately  abandons  his  claim  to  a  free  passage  for  himself  and  all 
his  people  (a  passage,  too,  offering  a  period  of  the  greatest  luxury 
and  comfort  his  life  has  ever  known),  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
with  an  accumulation  of  wages  in  his  pocket  which  would  make  him 
a  little  prince  among  the  people  from  whence  he  sprung. 

This  decision  of  his  to  settle  in  Natal  has,  however,  provided  one 
of  the  greatest  political  problems  its  statesmen  have  to  solve.  It  is 
involved  in  and  accentuates  the  Native  problem,  for  what  I  have  said 
of  the  native  has  indicated  that  there  is  a  Native  problem.  And  the 
proper  control  and  advancement  of  two  black  races,  each  already  more 
numerous  than  the  white  race  which  governs  them,  and  each  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  is  indeed  a  problem  which  may  well  give 
pause  to  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  intellects  we  possess.  Con- 
trol alone  is  easy  enough ;  no  more  law-abiding  peoples  could  be 
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desired,  as  inhabitants  of  a  country,  as  peoples,  apart  from  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  criminals,  but  when  to  control,  one 
has  to  add  the  factor  of  advancement,  then  the  problem  becomes 
arduous  indeed ;  and  in  this  respect  "  hasten  slowly  "  must  be  the 
Colonial  motto,  a  policy  which,  alas !  was  greatly  jeopardised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  presided  over  the  Colonial  Office  at  the 
precise  moment  when  one  movement  of  that  poUcy  was  sought  to 
be  carried  out.  Happily,  that  jeopardy,  which  was  no  less  than  the 
refusal  to  sanction  the  withholding  of  political  power  from  Indians 
dwelling  in  Natal  is  now  past,  and  a  measure  sanctioning  the  with- 
holding it  from  all  people  who,  under  the  conditions  which  governed 
their  lives  in  their  native  country,  did  not  enjoy  it,  will  become  law 
in  the  present  year.  The  political  horizon  from  within  is  therefore 
bright. 

Relations  to  Cape  Colony,  Ac. 

It  remains  only  to  briefly  review  the  position  of  Natal  in  relation 
to  her  sister  Colony  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

The  affairs  of  Natal  have  long  been  quite  apart  from  the  afiiairs 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  have  been  administered  from  a  different 
standpoint.  The  only  point  they  have  in  common  is  the  possession 
of  a  single  official  to  control  the  general  Imperial  interests  in  South 
Africa.  This  official  is  of  course  the  High  Conmiissioner.  Very  un- 
wisely, the  personage  holding  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony 
unites  in  himself  the  other  office.  One  objection  should  suffice  to 
prove  fatal  to  this  duality — though  there  are  many  others  hardly 
less  cogent — How  can  the  most  disinterested  of  men  divest  himself 
of  the  unwitting  bias  his  office  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  must 
inevitably  lend  his  consideration  of  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  all  ?  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  this  unwisdom  will  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  existing  regime. 

The  relations  between  the  two  English  Colonies  are  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  a  trade  rivalry.  This  competition  has  been  made  most 
adroit  use  of  by  the  President  of  the  Transvaal  BepubUc,  who  has 
hitherto  played  off  the  one  against  the  other  with  great  skill,  and 
derived  therefrom  much  advantage ;  indeed,  the  rescue  of  the  Trans- 
vaal by  Mr.  Bhodes  from  its  financial  crisis  of  1891,  which  but  for 
that  rescue  would  probably  have  wrecked  even  the  strong  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Paul  Eruger,  must  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  outstrip  Natal  in  the  railway  race  to  the  goldfields 
of  the  Transvaal. 

Whatever  the  motives,  the  result  has  been  fortunate.     The  con- 
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tinuance  of  a  strong  Qovemment  in  Pretoria,  imperfect  as  it  is,  still 
tends  to  the  general  progress  of  South  Africa ;  and  the  prosperity  of 
Natal  has  only  been  deferred,  not  destroyed,  by  the  postponement 
of  her  railway  connection  with  Pretoria. 

The  distinguishing  difference,  however,  between  the  two  English 
Colonies  is  in  their  Customs  Tariff,  for  in  each  the  main  sources  of 
public  revenue  are  their  railway  earnings  and  customs.  Bailway 
earnings  in  all  parts  of  the  world  must  in  the  main  be  based  on 
mileage :  the  principle  can  never  very  greatly  vary.  But  in  Customs 
the  Cape  fixes  her  schedule  on  a  protective  basis,  whilst  Natal  founds 
hers  on  the  reverse.  The  Natal  Customs  tariff  in  foict  is  formulated 
first  on  the  recognition  that  a  certain  minimum  income  must  be 
derived  therefrom  to  cover  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  Government;  and  a  fiebvourable  budget  is 
generally  accompanied  by  some  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  consequence  of  this  policy  living  in  Natal  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  difference  between  a  5  per 
cent,  and  a  12  per  cent,  tariff  by  no  means  measuring  the  full 
difference  in  cost  of  all  articles  imported. 

Both  Colonies  carry  out  the  principle  of  allowing  imports  for 
inland  states  passing  through  in  packages  intact,  practical  freedom 
from  duty,  the  Cape  partly  by  the  method  of  transit  duty,  and 
partly  by  refund  of  duty  collected ;  Natal  wholly  by  transit  duty. 
The  result  is  really  the  same  in  each  case,  the  duty  retained  by  the 
maritime  states  being  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  port 
administration.  Transport  of  course  affords  an  opportimity  of 
deriving  a  sufficient  profit  from  the  traffic  involved.  Consequently 
the  variance  in  tariffs  affects  only  the  dwellers  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  Colonies  themselves,  and  need  not  therefore 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  ultimate  fusion.  But  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  the  attitude  of  mind  engendered  amongst  two 
peoples,  one  of  whom  is  accustomed  to  a  high  tariff  and  what  is 
called  '  protection '  for  articles  of  home  production,  and  the  other  to 
a  tariff  based  solely  on  the  need  for  revenue,  and  reduced  whenever 
that  revenue  exceeds  requirements.  Besulting  from  this  difference 
of  attitude,  whilst  the  inland  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
watched  by  Customs  officers,  and  Customs  duties  are  levied  on  all 
articles  subject  thereto  imported  from  the  neighbouring  states,  the 
inland  borders  of  Natal  are  free  to  the  produce  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Republics  alike.  Originally,  probably  this  was  due  solely 
to  the  consideration  that  the  cost  of  collection  would  exceed  the 
amount  collected,  but  to-day  assuredly  it  is  due  to  a  spirit  of 
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liberality.  Indeed,  a  recent  proposal  of  a  private  member  in  the 
Natal  House  of  Assembly  to  apply  the  Customs  tariff  to  all  articles 
crossing  the  Cape-Natal  border  was  withdrawn,  without  being 
pressed  to  a  division. 

On  the  part  of  Natal,  therefore,  there  is  already  no  obstacle  to 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Federation,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  fiscal  matters  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  case  that  this 
very  liberality  in  itself  contributes  much  towards  the  postponement 
of  such  an  union.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of  the 
rich  district  of  East  Griqualand  find  their  chief  market  in  Natal, 
without  having  to  contribute  to  the  Natal  revenues,  removes  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  clamour  for  reciprocation  to  be  at  least 
applied  in  that  particular  district. 

At  one  time  the  trade  relations  of  the  Orange  Free  State  with 
Natal  were  very  considerable,  but  the  arrangement,  whereby  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Cape  Colony  building  the  Free  State  main  line  of 
r^way  on  terms  that  if  it  paid  the  profits  were  divided,  and  if  it 
lost  the  Free  State  did  not  suffer,  a  Customs  union  was  entered 
upon  by  which  the  Free  State  adopted  the  Cape  Tariff,  the  duty 
being  collected  at  the  ports  of  entry,  and  handed  over  by  the  Cape 
to  the  Free  State  Government,  less  a  small  percentage  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  establishment — the  Free  State,  in  return,  enforcing  the 
same  tariff  against  goods  coming  from  any  other  direction.  The 
effect  of  this  has  of  course  been  to  largely  strangle  the  trade  with 
Natal,  because  even  the  much  greater  fiebcility  of  transport  for  the 
North-eastern  part  of  the  Free  State  with  Natal  was  insufficient  to 
neutralise  the  cost  of  duty  payable  first  in  Natal  on  its  tariff,  and 
again  on  the  Free  State  border  on  the  Cape  tariff.  The  extensive 
import  trade  of  the  Free  State  via  Natal  has  since  been  very  par- 
tially regained  by  the  adoption  by  Natal  of  transit  duties  on  certain 
articles  of  import.  Nevertheless,  the  political  relationship  of  the 
two  States  is  of  the  friendliest  character,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
a  desire  not  to  perpetuate  the  Customs  arrangement,  which  has  at 
least  been  found  extremely  irksome  by  an  important  section  of  the 
Free  State  burghers. 

With  the  Transvaal  Republic,  the  feeling  of  resentment  which 
at  one  time  undoubtedly  existed  against  Natal,  in  consequence  of 
her  territory  having  formed  the  base  of  operations  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  has  long  since  died  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  one  of  the  results  of  that  position  was  the  endeavour 
of  President  Eruger  to  establish  a  connection  of  the  Republic  with 
the  sea,  and  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  railway  with  the 
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Portuguese  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay.  This  connection,  useful 
as  it  is  to  the  Transvaal,  has,  however,  wholly  &iled  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  entertained  of  it,  and  has  proved  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  immense  trade.  This  inability  is  due  to  three  causes,  viz.,  the 
ineptitude  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  their  utter  indifference 
to  trade  requirements ;  the  disorganisation  of  the  shore  end  of  the 
railway,  due  in  part  to  the  same  cause,  and  in  part  to  disputed 
ownership ;  and  finally,  to  the  fever,  which  maintains  a  grisly 
hold,  not  only  on  Delagoa  Bay  itself,  but  over  the  first  hundred 
miles  of  the  district  through  which  the  railway  runs. 

These  disabilities  may  be  ultimately  removable,  though  two  of 
them  at  least  afford  no  hopefulness  of  solution  in  the  near  future ; 
hence  it  became  of  paramount  importance  to  provide  a  second 
alternative  to  the  Cape  route.  Two  years  ago  this  line  of  policy 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  Transvaal  poUtics,  and  in  February 
1894,  the  Railway  Convention  with  Natal  was  signed.  Every  day 
that  has  passed  since  has  accentuated  the  importance  of  this  odh- 
nection,  and  sharpened  the  desire  of  President  Eruger  and  his 
advisers  to  form  close  relationships  with  Natal.  The  reason  for 
tnis  IS  not  far  to  seek.  Natal  has  not  expanded  her  borders,  nor 
does  there  loom  in  the  distance  any  expansion  likely  to  cause  dis- 
quiet to  the  Government  at  Pretoria.  The  Cape,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  expanding  from  month  to  month ;  a  few  years  ago  her 
boundary  touched  that  of  the  Transvaal  only  at  a  point,  to-day  it 
has  shot  forward  until  it  almost  encircles  it,  and  this  is  the 
tenderest  spot  of  the  Boer  sentiment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
he  so  hates  and  dreads  as  to  be  circumscribed,  and  on  this  ground 
alone  his  fears  and  his  jealousies  have  been  deeply  aroused  by  the 
Gape,  but  beyond  that,  whenever  any  humiliations  have  had  to  be 
endured,  it  has  always  been  at  the  instance  of  the  Cape  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  interfered.  So  it  was  in  the  cession  of 
Swazieland,  so  it  was  in  the  question  of  the  Drifts,  and  all  the 
more  that  the  interference  could  not  be  resented  or  resisted  has 
animosity  to  the  source  of  it  been  aroused.  Continuing  the  old 
policy,  therefore,  of  playing  off  one  British  Colony  against  the 
other.  President  Kruger  has  recently  lavished  his  most  friendly 
attentions  on  Natal,  and  the  relationship  of  these  two  States  is  of 
the  most  cordial  description.  Natal,  while  properly  ready  to  avail 
herself  of  this  turn  in  affairs,  and  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  affection  is  not  a  wholly  disinterested 
one,  and  that  a  time  may  come  when  the  opposite  policy  will  be  in 
the  ascendant.    That  this  is  needful  is  shown  by  a  reluctance  on 
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the  part  of  the  Transvaal  to  put  m  force  one  provision  of  the  Natal 
Bailway  Convention,  which  undoubtedly  provides,  and  was  in- 
tended so  to  provide,  for  the  free  entry  of  Natal  produce  into  the 
Transvaal.  Doubtless  this  clause  is  of  farther-reaching  importance 
than  was  apprehended  when  it  was  inserted,  but  that  is  far  from 
nullifying  it,  and  the  hesitation  to  apply  it  should  serve  as  an 
admonition  to  the  Natal  statesman  to  make  all  his  arrangements 
with  the  Transvaal  on  such  lines  that  they  may  prove  prudent, 
should  that  State  withdraw  from  its  present  attitude  of  very 
marked  friendliness. 

The  march  of  events,  however,  is  proving  more  and  more  the 
interdependence  of  the  various  States  and  Colonies  one  upon  the 
other,  and  the  stern  logic  of  facts  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  draw 
all  steadily  and  surely  into  closer  and  yet  closer  bonds.  Each 
possesses  or  produces  something  that  the  other  requires,  and  the 
trade  connection  based  on  this  fact  is  ever  more  and  more  soUdi- 
fying  the  unity  of  interest  which  is  the  one  all-powerful  factor 
towards  unifying  States.  Federation  is  already  more  or  less 
directly  the  aim  and  object  of  all  the  most  patriotic  men  in  the 
Bepublics,  as  well  as  in  the  two  Colonies,  as  it  certainly  is  the 
desire  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  England.  It  is  a  plant 
that  will  not  be  forced— it  must  grow  free  and  untrammelled,  but  it 
has  without  doubt  taken  root  in  South  Africa ;  and  though  by  no 
means  without  enemies,  by  no  means  free  from  risks  of  destruction, 
or  uprootal  even,  there  are  grounds  for  cherishing  much  hope  of  it. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  our  day  the  full  union — poHtical  and  financial 
— will  not  be  seen  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  have  been  already  held 
two  Conferences  to  arrange  for  a  united  policy  for  railway  manage- 
ment, at  which  all  the  various  States  have  been  represented,  proves 
that  the  unity  of  interest  has  already  been  perceived.  It  is  true  that 
both  these  Conferences  proved  abortive,  so  far  as  the  achievement  of 
practical  result  is  concerned,  and  yet  they  are  far  from  abortive  if  we 
consider  that  they  have  recognised  and  estabhshed  the  principle  of 
mutual  interest  and  unity  of  action.  Without  doubt  in  tbe  near 
future  this  principle,  already  admitted  as  controlling  the  Bailway 
policy  alike  of  the  Bepublics,  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  the 
British  Colonies,  will  be  extended  to  the  fiscal  policy  also,  the  present 
bar  to  such  an  arrangement — the  Burgers'  treaty  between  Portugal 
and  the  Transvaal — being  no  obstacle  immediately  all  parties  are 
united  in  a  desire  to  overcome  it ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  such  a 
general  desire  will  sooner,  rather  than  later  be  created.  Excluding 
the  Portuguese  possessions  full  political  union  is  probably  much 
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more  distant,  yet  with  such  community  of  interest  who  shall  say 
how  long  even  such  an  end  shall  he  unattained  ? 

FuTUBE  Prospects. 

Natal,  by  her  natural  position,  her  healthy  and  invigorating 
climate,  her  eminent  adaptability  for  agricultural  and  commercial 
pursuits,  and  by  the  enterprise  and  singleness  of  aim  of  her  settlers, 
must  form  a  very  important  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  future 
of  South  Africa.  That  she  offers  a  most  promising  field*  for  the 
employment  of  British  capital,  and  the  energies  of  any  young 
Englishmen  who  possess  strength  and  brains,  and  some  money  to 
give  them  a  start  in  the  new  life,  has  I  hope  been  evidenced  in  this 
address,  or  it  will  indeed  have  been  read  in  vain ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
well  attested  by  the  story  of  many  a  prosperous  farmer  or  merchant 
in  Natal  to-day ;  and  if  I  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  there 
is  now  a  brighter  prospect  for  all  who  are  in  Natal  or  who  are  con- 
nected with  Natal,  than  there  has  been  ever  in  the  past,  bright  as 
that  past  has  been.  In  reading  this  paper  I  have  been  most  careful 
to  exclude  statistics  of  every  kind  ;  it  is  diflBcult  to  digest  the  story 
they  convey  in  the  mere  hearing  a  paper  read ;  and,  moreover,  should 
any  inquirer  be  fired  to  examine  into  the  facts  about,  and  prospects 
of,  Natal  they  are  easy  to  obtain  either  from  our  own  courteous  and 
enthusiastic  Agent-General,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute. 

Concluding  Re-marks. 

This  paper  was  prepared  before  the  recent  events  which  have 
occurred  at  and  near  Johannesburg  had  made  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
current  history ;  it  was  in  fact  prepared  on  shipboard,  and  when 
our  ship  left  Capetown  there  would  have  been  found  scarcely  a  man 
credulous  enough  to  believe  that  the  events  which  have  been  could 
be  ;  yet  in  the  light  of  after  events  I  do  not  think  that  anything  I 
have  written  needs  to  be  rewritten  ;  rather,  I  think,  they  accentuate 
certain  views  which  I  have  ventured  to  express.  I  shall  not  make 
further  reference  to  these  incidents  than  to  say  that  I  do  not  now 
believe  they  will  be  permitted  to  have  a  permanently  deterrent 
effect  on  the  general  progress  of  South  Africa,  and  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  irritation  engendered  will  be  much  less  lasting  m  effect 
than  one  had  almost  dared  to  hope. 
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Discussion. 


Mr.  Walter  Peace,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Natal) :  I  think 
I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  present,  when  I  say  we  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Majdon's  paper,  and  that  we 
are  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  given  us  this  fresh  view  of 
the  position  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.    I  am  reminded  that  on  the 
last  occasion  I  attended  a  meeting  pf  the  Institute,  some  references 
were  made  to  Natal  of  a  character  as  dissimilar  to  the  present  as 
one  could  well  imagine.    I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  ground 
traversed  by  Mr.  Maydon,  for  I  could  only  say  "  ditto**  to  what  he 
has  said,  and  from  one  point  of  view  this  is  to  be  regretted,  because 
a  little  criticism  always  gives  zest  to  a  discussion.    I  must,  how- 
ever, allude  to  one  or  two  topics  that  the  lecturer  has  omitted,  and 
on  an  occasion  when  one  of  our  former  Governors  is  in  the  chair  I 
would  refer  first  to  something  that  occurred  in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's 
governorship  of  Natal  in  1877.    I  have  often  heard  Colonists  who 
live  in  Crown  Colonies  complain  that  they  never  get  anything  in  the 
shape  of  constructive  statesmanship  from  the  Government.    Gener- 
ally, governors  are  much  disposed  to  keep  on  safe  lines  which  do 
not  involve  any  expenditure  of  money,  but  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had 
the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  apply  himself  with  great  labour 
to  laying  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  Colony  bf 
Natal,  on  which  has  been  erected  a  grand  superstructure.    The 
work  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  great  ability  was  not  carried 
to  completion  at  the  time,  because  another  pilot  soon  after  came 
and  took  the  helm ;  but  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  of 
education  of  which  the  whole  Colony  is  proud.    There  is  one 
incident,  I  am  sure,  in  which  he  will  share  our  gratification,  and 
that  is,  that  little  Natal  was  able  to  send  a  scholar  to  Cambridge 
who  took  the  senior  wranglership  of  that  University.    There  are 
many  observations  in  Mr.  Maydon*s  paper  which  those  who  are 
thinking  of  seeking  a  new  home  will  do  well  to  ponder  over. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  paper  is  that  he  has  avoided 
entirely  the  language  of  exaggeration.     He  has  painted  nothing 
in  the  conditions  of  the  Colony  more  highly  than  the  facts  warrant. 
In  fact,  he  has  omitted  to  mention  some  rather  important  industries. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  the  sheep  and  cattle  farming  which  is 
carried  on  to  such  a  large  extent,  or  about  horse-breeding,  yet  he 
khowff— no  one  better — how  large  the  item  of  wool  bulks  in  the 
exports.    With  regard  to  agricultural  products,  there  is  another 
point  which  I  think  is  of  interest.    As  he  has  told  us,  We  have  some 
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half  million  natives  in  the  Colony,  and  these  are  fed  entirely  by  the 
produce  of  the  Colony.  It  is  not  every  young  Colony  that  can  sup- 
port half  a  million  people  from  its  own  resources  and  soil.  The 
central  feuitory  system  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  open  the  sugar  indus- 
try to  men  of  small  capital — men  who  cultivate  only  and  take  the  pro- 
duce to  a  central  mill.  In  connection  with  that  industry  I  would 
mention  the  tea  plantations.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the  company 
promoters  and  financial  men  who  have  started  so  many  successf cd 
tea  companies  in  India  and  Ceylon  have  ever  turned  their  attention 
to  Natal,  where  there  is  a  wide  field  for,  their  operatidhs.  I  make 
them  a  present  of  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Maydon  would,  I  had  ex- 
'  pected,  have  told  you  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  the  up-country  districts  are  being  re-afforested.  There 
is  a  private  syndicate  which  planted  some  2,500  acres  with  the  tree 
which  produces  wattle  bark,  and  I  understand  they  will  send  to 
England  this  year  1,000  tons  of  bark  from  that  one  plantation. 
That  is  a  great  stride.  It  is  an  industry  which  has  grown  up 
entirely  since  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  of  1886,  when  we 
found  out  the  value  of  wattle.  Mr.  Maydon  says  living  in  Natal  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  in  Cape  Colony,  the  difference  between 
a  5  per  cent,  and  a  12  per  cent,  tariff  by  no  means  measuring 
the  foil  difference  in  cost  of  all  articles  imported.  I  venture  to  say 
that  before  long  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  will  become  very  much  interested  in  this  matter, 
because  as  they  must  find  the  means  of  recruiting  their  health,  the 
people  in  the  inland  States  will  be  encouraged  to  have  recourse,  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers,  to  a  to\\^  which  possesses  the  beau- 
ties as  well  as  the  advantages  of  Durban.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
only  add  that  I  am  sure  the  sentiments  of  all  of  us  are  exactly 
expressed  in  the  message  which  Her  Majesty  caused  to  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Transvaal  concerning  the  great  disaster  which 
has  lately  occurred  there,  and  we  must  all  feel  admiration  at  the 
noble  generosity  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  people  of 
Johannesburg  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers. 

Mr.  Henry  Eimbeb,  M.P.  :  It  may  be  of  interest  if,  without  going 
over  ground  already  traversed  by  Mr.  Maydon's  excellent  paper,  I 
add  a  few  words  by  way  of  personal  experience.  It  happened  some 
years  ago,  in  the  early  stages  of  my  professional  career,  I  saw  I 
should  have  to  face  the  problem  which  exercises  so  many  of  us,  as 
to  what  I  should  do  with  my  boys,  and  fortunately  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  travelled  about  the  world  in  many  directions  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  great  untrodden  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  forming 
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an  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  places  they  were,  for  I  was  convinced 
that  in  a  well-settled  country  like  ours,  no  adequate  notion  could  be 
formed  of  these  unsettled  countries.  As  the  result,  I  fixed  on  Natal 
for  my  boys  when  they  should  come  to  maturity,  but  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  place  for  themselves  before  inducing  them 
to  settle  there.  I  have  now  the  advantage  of  having  three  sons 
settled  in  Natal— settled  happily,  and  with  the  prospect  of  future 
prosperity.  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to  prefer  Natal  to  any 
other  of  the  ^eat  Colonies  you  may  like  to  know.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  only  half  the  distance  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  It  is  more 
beautiful  than  most  of  our  Colonies,  with  the  exception  probably  of 
Ceylon,  which  I  do  not  consider  one  of  the  untrodden  countries  of 
the  world.  It  holds  the  palm  in  South  Africa.  It  is  certainly  the 
garden  of  South  Africa  in  respect  of  scenery  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  pleasure  of  life  and  residence.  It  has  two  hundred  miles  of  sea- 
board, and  is  not  tropical,  but  sub-tropical,  sloping  upwards  from 
the  sea  in  gentle  and  beautiful  undulations  to  a  height  of  6,000 
feet  for  some  800  miles  to  its  inland  borders.  It  is  necessarily  a 
well  watered  country,  but  with  a  fall  from  6,000  feet  to  the  sea- 
board in  800  miles,  the  rivers  are  not  navigable  and  not  quite 
perennial.  Here  is  scope  for  the  hand  of  man  to  come  in,  and 
by  artificial  means  treasure  the  waters  so  abundant  in  the  wet 
seasons  for  use  in  the  dry  seasons.  That  is  part  of  the  work  to 
which  I  set  the  eldest  of  my  sons.  Altitude  is  a  good  substitute 
for  latitude,  and  if  a  change  of  temperature  becomes  neces- 
sary, that  is  easily  obtained  by  a  change  of  altitude.  For 
example,  the  farm  which  I  purchased  for  one  of  my  sons  is 
about  half-way  between  Durban — ^which  en  passant  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  in  the  whole  world — and  Drakensburg.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  4,500  feet,  and  streams  run  through  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal,  of  course,  for  man  to  do.  There  is  not  much  to  feed  the  mouth 
or  clothe  the  body  in  a  well  watered  grassy  soil  until  something  is 
done  with  it.  There  are  fresh  mornings  and  fresh  evenings,  and  I 
have  myself  ridden  in  a  snow-storm  till  my  hands  were  numb— so 
that  they  get  the  refreshment  of  the  English  winter  with  the 
beautiful  summer  of  the  sub-tropics.  There  is  abundant  grass, 
which  grows  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  consequently 
abundant  food  for  all  four-footed  animals,  without  the  necessity  of 
always  providing  wintering  for  the  animals,  although  there  is  a 
necessity  in  some  places,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  make  a 
provision  if  you  want  to  make  your  flocks  and  herds  very  productive. 
I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  regret  the  choice,  and  although  agri- 
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coltoral  orpastoral  oooupations  in  any  portion  of  the  world  in  present 
dromnstanoes  do  not  afford  the  oluuioe  of  making  a  large  fortune, 
yet  they  do  afford  the  means  of  leading  happy  and  healthy  lives, 
with  the  chance,  when  you  buy  land  at  \0s,  an  acre,  of,  at  all  events 
at  the  end  of  your  career  finding  your  wealth  increased  in  the  very 
safe  form  of  a  land  savings  bank.  It  has  the  advantage — an  advantage 
to  some  persons — of  not  falling  upon  you  in  the  form  of  money  or 
gold,  which  may  be  frittered  away,  and  I  persuaded  my  boys  to 
think,  when  they  can  get  a  good  income  and  live  happily,  they  may 
look  to  the  gradual  increase  of  landed  property  and  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  with  attention  will  bring  you  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  an  industrious  life.  Natal  is  of  course  fEurther  off  than 
Canada,  which  is  a  very  fine  Colony,  but  the  climate  is  less  rigorous 
and  is  very  beneficial  for  many  complaints,  especially  of  the  lungs. 
In  Canada  you  have  to  feed  your  sheep  probably  for  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  by  artificial  means,  while  in  Natal  you  find  food 
for  them  all  the  year  round.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  that 
little  Colony.  As  the  lecturer  says,  the  visitor  to  Natal  cannot  help 
saying  how  English  it  is.  It  is  too  small,  perhaps,  ever  to  make 
a  great  country,  but  when  I  cross  to  Zululand  I  see  there  a  possible 
addition  that  may  make  the  Colony  a  good-sized  one.  They  have, 
fortunately,  been  blessed  in  Natal  with  very  good  governors.  There 
have  been  incidents  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  been 
president  of  a  large  land  company  that  has  been  accused  of  many 
orimes  but  which  has  committed  none.  I  believe  our  principal 
crime  was  that  we  lived  through  all  the  crises  in  the  Colony.  With 
these  little  exceptions,  I  am  bound  to  say  the  Colony  is  well  ruled 
and  managed,  and  I  believe  the  present  Legislature  will  advance  on 
very  good  old-fashioned  English  lines. 

Sir  Frbderick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  Following  the  example  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Eimber,  who  has  related  some  of  his  personal  experi- 
ences, I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  the  same  nature. 
I  visited  Natal  in  1889,  and  travelling  from  Johannesburg,  in  some- 
what rough  fashion,  to  Ladysmith,  a  journey  which  occupied  me 
three  days  and  two  nights,  I  was  astonished  at  the  contrast  between 
the  Transvaal  country — without  saying  one  word  against  that 
wonderful  land— and  the  garden  Colony  of  Natal.  I  passed  some 
weeks  in  the  latter  Colony,  and  my  impressions  were  of  the  most 
favourable  possible  character  with  regard  both  to  the  present 
position  and  the  prospects  of  the  Colony.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  to  add  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  paper,  which,  as 
Mr.  Peace  observes,  always  adds  zest  to  a  discussion,  but  I  would 
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infonn  yon  that,  owing  to  limitations  of  time,  Mr.  Maydon  has  been 

obliged  to  omit  a  good  deal  that  was  of  an  extremely  interesting 

and  graphic  character.    This  yon  will  find  in  the  paper  itself.    It 

is  well  worth  reading,  because  the  past  history  of  the  Colony  is  of  a 

very  romantic  character.    The  various  changes  of  govemment  are 

duly  traced,  until  we  come  to  the  transference  of  the  goTeming 

power  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  colonists  themselves.    We 

know  already  of  the  advantages  of  giving  to  English-speaking 

communities  self-government,  especially  when  they  are  blessed  with 

such  "  men  of  light  and  leading  "  to  ^ect  them  as  my  esteemed 

friend  Sir  John  Bobinson  (the  present  Premier),  Mr.  Escombe, 

Mr.  George  Button,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  to  be  followed, 

no  doubt,  in  due  time,  by  our  distinguished  lecturer,  who,  I  predict, 

is  coming  to  the  fore,  and  will  some  day  succeed  those  who  were 

the  makers  of  Natal.    Anyone  who  knows  these  gentlemen  and  the 

work  they  have  done  in  past  years  in  Natal  must  be  convinced  that 

in  them  the  Colony  possesses  a  body  of  politicians  of  a  distinguished 

and  far-seeing  class.    Mr.  Maydon  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch 

in  Natal  are  strongly  loyal  to  the  British  Government  in  the  Colony. 

That  is  a  very  pleasing  fact  indeed  to  hear  by  those  of  us  who  are 

anxious  to  bring  about  cordial  cooperation  between  two  races  who 

must  live  together,  and  one  can  only  hope  that  means  will  be 

found  by  which  this  spirit  of  co-operation  for  the  development  of 

this  great  Colony  will  be  increased.  In  the  interests  of  the  wonderful 

country  of  South  Africa,  where  there  are  two  dominant  races  who 

must  live  together  and  who  yet  are  in  many  respects  different,  this 

is  of  the  last  importance.    I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  Mr. 

Kimber  say  that  having  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe  he 

had  at  last  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  Natal  was  of  all  others 

the  place  most  suitable  for  the  younger  members  of  his  family.    I 

had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  of  them  at  Eimberley,  and  they 

gave  me  the  impression  that  they  were  likely  to  be  most  excellent 

colonists,  which  is  what  their  father  desired  should  happen,  and 

which,  I  believe,  has  been  fully  realised. 

Mr.  John  W.  Feabkbides  :  I  had  no  intention  of  speaking,  but 
as  I  received,  as  it  were,  a  challenge  from  the  lecturer,  who  spoke 
of  "those  chance  visitors,"  I  may,  perhaps,  as  one  of  them,  just 
allude  to  some  of  my  impressions.  Sir  Frederick  Young,  as  I 
gathered,  entered  Natal  from  the  Transvaal,  but  I  entered— this 
was  in  1892— by  a  coasting  steamer,  and  the  difference  between  the 
sterility  of  Pondoland  and  the  vegetation  and  beauty  of  Natal  was 
very  striking  as  viewed  from  the  ship's  deck.    I  had  the  advantage  of 
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being  under  the  CBgis  of  the  then  and  present  Superintending  Inspec* 
tor  of  Schools,  Mr.  Bobert  Bussell ;  and,  though  I  was  in  Natal 
only  some  two  or  three  months — afterwards  going  on  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Cape  Colony— I  had,  thanks 
to  his  good  offices,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  an  ordinary 
person  in  such  circumstances  would  see.  I  may  mention  that  I 
went  out  purely  for  reasons  of  health,  having  suffered  severely  from 
insomnia ;  and,  looking  at  the  delightful  climate,  together  with  he 
voyage,  I  would  strongly  urge  those  who  are  thinking  of  going  to 
the  Biviera  for  health  or  pleasure  to  consider  the  claims  of  Natal  in 
these  respects.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Durban,  and  still  more  of 
Maritzburg  and  the  up-country  districts ;  and  I  would  observe  that 
I  am  rather  surprised  the  lecturer  did  not  lay  more  stress  on  what 
struck  me,  viz.,  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  up-country 
farmer.  By  one  of  these — a  man  of  sturdy  Scotch  ptock — ^I  was 
ent-ertained  on  his  farm  of  20,000  to  25,000  acres,  which  he  had 
obtained  on  easy  terms  in  the  infancy  of  the  Colony,  and  which  he 
and  his  sons  and  sons-in-law  managed  on  almost  patriarchal  prin- 
ciples. He  and  his  fjeunily  had  done  almost  everything  themselves, 
including  the  building  of  their  houses.  The  farm  was  thirty  miles 
from  the  nearest  town,  Estcourt ;  and  I  may  mention  that  one  of 
his  sons,  whose  guest  I  afterwards  was,,  one  day  rode  seventy  miles 
to  fetch  a  doctor  for  his  wife,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  feat. 
The  victory  which  the  Natal  fifteen  recently  gained  over  Lord 
Hawke's  eleven  at  Maritzburg  also  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  hot 
and  occasionally  enervating  climate,  the  energy  and  pluck  of  the 
Englishman  is  still  brought  out  there  in  our  English  games.  In 
regard  to  the  sugar  industry,  I  went  over  the  Mount  Edgecumbe 
estate,  near  Durban,  and,  knowing  something  of  the  Liverpool 
refineries,  I  was  surprised  at  the  excellent  machinery  and  manage- 
ment. The  wattle  bark  industry  was  being  developed  while  I  was 
in  the  Colony,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  it  has  made  great 
progress  since  then.  In  fa^i,  from  what  I  saw  in  my  short  visit,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  Colony  has  done  wonderful  things  in  the  past, 
and  that  now  it  has  got  responsible  Government,  with  such  men  as 
we  see  at  the  head,  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more  in  the  future  of 
the  gaorden  Colony  of  South  A&ica. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.) :  I  rise  to  perform 
what  is  always  a  very  agreeable  duty,  and  that  is  to  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maydon  for  his 
able  and  very  interesting  paper.  It  has  not  only  been  interesting  in 
itself,  but  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  a 
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number  of  speakers,  to  whom  oar  thanks  are  also  due.  Mj  friend 
Mr.  Peace,  the  Agent-General,  rather  complained  of  the  want  of 
opportunity  for  criticism.  There  are,  however,  in  the  historical 
portions  of  the  paper,  just  one  or  two  points  which  I  should  like  to 
notice.  I  think  Mr.  Maydon  has  rather  under-estimated  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  Natal  before  the  wars  of  Chaka  when  he  pu 
the  number  at  400,000.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  population  was 
a  very  much  larger  one.  I  know  that  a  computation,  made  many 
years  ago  by  very  competent  authorities,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
population  could  not  have  been  much  short  of  a  million — an  esti- 
mate, I  believe,  which  is  much  nearer  the  mark  than  the  lesser 
figure  named ;  and  I  make  a  present  of  that  fact  to  my  friend  the 
Agent-General,  for  he  told  us  just  now  that  the  Colony,  among 
other  things,  is  producing  food  enough  for  its  native  population  of 
half  a  million ;  and  he  will  see  that  in  the  times  to  which  I  am 
referring  the  country  was  producing  food  enough  for  double  that 
number  of  people,  whom  all  accounts  represent  as  living  in  peace 
and  plenty.  With  regard  to  the  population  which  remained  after 
the  wars  of  Chaka,  it  has,  I  know,  been  a  conunon  beUef  that  the 
people  of  what  has  been  called  the  Umnini's  tribe  were  practically 
the  only  people  that  remained  in  the  country  after  it  was  devastated 
and  depopulated  by  Chaka's  wars.  This  belief,  which  is,  I  think,  a 
mistaken  one,  has,  I  fancy,  been  due  to  the  fstct  that  when  the  first 
English  settlers  under  Lieutenant  Farewell  went  to  Port  Natal,  in  the 
year  1824,  they  were  brought  necessarily  into  contact  with  Unmini's 
people,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port.  But  al- 
though the  country  was  ruined,  devastated,  and  depopulated,  there 
still  always  remained  a  certain  residuum  of  the  population. 
Thousands  of  the  people,  remnants  of  tribes,  found  a  hiding-place 
among  the  mountains  and  in  the  kloofs  and  bush  country,  and  al- 
though their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  by  starvation  and  other 
causes,  yet  I  believe  some  thousands  of  them  remained  through  all 
these  years  up  to  and  after  the  time  when  Mr.  Farewell  went  to 
Port  Natal.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  tribes  living  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tugela  on  the  Natal  side  of  the  river  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
When  Chaka  first  invaded  the  country,  most  of  these  tribes  gave  in 
their  submission  to  him,  and  were  left  where  they  were  as  his 
tributaries.  There  they  remained  during  all  his  reign  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dingaan's  reign,  and  though  the  latter  withdrew 
them  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  time,  yet  after  his  death 
they  naturally  returned  to  their  old  homes.  I  do  not  think  one 
cpuld  CfJl  these  people  refugees.    Puring^  Pingaaii'a  lif^tixno  num- 
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bers  of  people,  by  ones  and  by  twos,  came  south,  some  taking  refuge 
with  the  white  settlers  at  Port  Natal,  some  going  in  search  of  the 
remnants  of  their  own  people.  After  his  death  still  greater 
numbers  of  people  originally  belonging  to  the  Natal  country 
returned  there,  so  that  when  Mr.  Cloete  went  to  Natal,  in  1848, 
he  estimated  the  native  population  at  between  80,000  and  100,000. 
Iliis  was  before  the  establishment  of  a  British  administration. 
After  the  establishment  of  British  ru]^,  numbers  of  refugees 
came  into  Natal  from  Zululand  during  the  reigns  of  Panda 
and  Cetewayo  ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  undoubtedly,  the  population 
of  Natal  is  a  refugee  population  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  I  think,  to  the 
extent  which  is  generally  supposed.  This,  however,  is  only  ancient 
history.  Coming  to  later  times,  we  have  heard  to-night  a  great  deal 
in  praise  of  the  Responsible  Government  which  has  been  established 
in  Natal,  and  I  gladly  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  that  respect. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  forget  altogether  the  past.  In  the 
historical  portions  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Maydon  has  necessarily  passed 
over — necessarily,  because  it  was  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
time  at  our  disposal  to  deal  with  it — the  period  of  nearly  fifty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  a  British  Colony  and 
the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  growth  of  the 
Colony,  as  the  Colony  now  is,  took  place.  There  is  a  seed  time  and 
there  is  a  harvest  time  of  things,  and  the  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  Colony  of  which  Mr.  Maydon  has  told  us  in  the  very  excellent 
account  he  has  given  of  it— of  its  sugar  industry,  its  tea  cultivation, 
its  other  industries  and  cultivations,  on  the  coast  lands  and  in  the 
up-country,  its  railway  system,  which  runs  through  the  country 
rom  the  sea  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  to  the  Transvaal — is,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  harvest  of  the  antecedent  period  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  was  the  seed  time  of  these  things.  I  allude  to 
that  period  and  to  those  early  years  of  the  Colony  because  they  were, 
many  of  them,  years  of  hard  struggle  and  of  many  disappointments 
to  the  earlier  settlers  and  colonists,  as  also  they  were  years  of  much 
fare  and  responsibility  to  the  Government  of  the  time.  It  is  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  early  colonists — whether  planters, 
or  farmers,  or  merchants,  or  others — that  the  present  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  country  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due.  The  Colony  of 
Natal  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  It  had  to  fight  and  to  feel  its 
own  way  for  many  years.  Those  were  not  the  times  when  the  ob- 
ject of  Europe  was  to  get  as  miicb  of  Africa  as  it  could,  but  to  keep 
out  of  it  as  much  as  possible.    Those  were  not  the  times  of  imperial 
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subsidies  or  chartered  companies  with  British  capital  at  their  com- 
mand. The  Colony  had  to  work  its  own  way  all  unaided,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  not  for  many  years — it  was  not  until  1875 — 
that  it  was  able  to  undertake  that  system  of  railways  which,  as  you 
have  heard,  now  touches  hands  with  those  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  Colony  of  Natal,  belonging  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  grew  up  slowly.  The  colonists  kept  a  brave 
heart,  and  the  results  we  see  to-day.  In  saying  what  I  have  done  I 
have  said  it  from  a  desire  to  pay  the  tribute  which  I  think  is  due 
to  that  generation  of  old  colonists  which  has  passed,  or  is  passing, 
away.  What  we  have  heard  to-night  of  the  prospects  of  Natal  we 
have  heard  with  very  sincere  satisfaction.  They  appear  to  be  full 
of  promise  and  hope,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  wishing  the 
fullest  prosperity  to  the  Colony  and  every  success  to  the  new 
Government  which  is  established  there.  Questions  and  problems 
there  are,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  and  to  be  worked  out.  That 
is  the  lot  of  all  countries  and  governments.  Every  age  and  every 
generation  has  its  own  tasks.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  in 
Natal  these  questions  and  problems  will  be  dealt  with,  by  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  take  part  in  public  a£fairs,  with  prudence  and 
judgment,  with  courage,  and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  I  will 
now  conclude  with  moving  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  given  to  Mr.  Maydon  for  his  admirable  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Matdon  :  It  needs,  I  think,  but  small  effort  to  justify 
my  epithet  of  refugees  as  regards  the  natives  who  found  a  haven  in 
this  Colony,  since  it  was  only  because  of  the  existence  of  the  white 
population  in  Natal  that  they  were  able  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  chief  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  Whether  it  was  due 
to  the  British  Government  or  not,  it  certainly  was  due  to  the  taci 
that  there  were  white  people  settled  in  Natal  that  many  of  them 
lived  even.  I  did  not  seek  in  my  paper  to  trace  the  exact  sources 
and  causes  of  prosperity.  I  certoinly  did  not  try  to  rob  the  times 
that  were  past  of  any  credit  that  was  their  due,  nor  unduly  to  inflate 
the  praise  of  the  generation  now  living,  and  in  whom  theinunediate 
future  is  more  or  less  involved.  To  each,  in  their  part,  great  credit 
is  ducrand  &om  the  efforts  of  each  I  hope  good  results  will  be  at- 
tained. All  reference  to  education  I  did  omit,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  fiEUsts  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  one  other  point — the 
inducement  which  the  low  tariff  will  offer  to  the  up-country  visitor. 
We  shall  be  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  and  I  think  those  who 
visit  us  once  will  probably  visit  us  again,  and  often.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Kimber's  story  goes— an  experience  which  should  be  encouraging 
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to  all  who  have  the  same  problem  to  face — ^I  may  mention  that,  as 
an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  prizes  go  to  his  son  for  the  most  excellent  specimens  of  horse- 
breeding  in  Natal— specimens  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  any 
turn-out  in  this  country.  Horses  of  all  kinds  are  bred  with  very 
great  success,  and  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  agriculture  that  is  not 
pursued  with  distinguished  success  in  Natal.  Our  public  men  have 
been  alluded  to.  I  have  the  deepest  confidence  in  our  public  men^ 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  animated  by  patriotism ;  they 
serve  no  selfish  ends.  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  giving  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

This  was  done,  and,  the  Chairman  having'^responded,  the  meeting 
terminated. 
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FIFTH  OBDINAEY  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1896,  when  Sir  George  Baden-Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  read  a  paper 
on  **  The  Development  of  Tropical  Africa,** 

Sir  Bobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  February  25  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting 
19  Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  9  Besident  and  10  Non-Besident. 

Besident  Fellows  :— 

Edward  Larpmt  Agar,  Edward  Ames,  Captain  R.  L,  Appleyard,  James 
Buckland,  AUan  Gordon  Cameron,  John  B,  Manning,  General  Sir  Henry  A. 
Smyth,  K,C.M.G.t  Samuel  Warburton,  TJumtas  WUkins,  C.E. 

Non-Besident  Fellows : — 

Charles  C.  Adcock  {Matabeleland),  F,  H,  Dillon  BeU  {New  Zealand), 
Charles  Chewings,  Ph,D,,  F,G,S.  {Western  Australia),  Goring  E,  Dalton 
(British  Guiana),  Bichard  Goldmann  {T.ansvadl),  Hon,  Mr.  Justice  H,  G, 
Kelly  {Niger  Territories),  WiUiam  H.  C.  Lovely,  M.AJ.M.E.  (Western  Aus- 
tralia), Francis  J.  QuxnUm  {Transvaal)  Irvine  K,  Beid  {British  Guiana), 
Joseph  B,  Simmons,  J.P.  {Western  Australia), 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inviting  your  atten- 
tion to  the  most  interesting  paper  with  which  we  are  about  to  be 
favoured  by  a  gentleman  who  has  very  special  qualifications  to  give 
us  information  on  the  subject  which  he  has  selected — "  The 
Development  of  Tropical  Africa."  The  name  of  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  is,  of  course,  very  well  known  to  members  of  the  Colonial 
Institute,  and  indeed  to  other  friends  of  ours  present  this  evening. 
He  has — as  most  of  you  must  be  aware — very  large  experience  of 
all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  many 
years  since  he  first  went  to  Australia,  and  wrote  a  very  well-con- 
sidered work  on  **  New  Homes  for  the  Old  Country."    He  has  done 
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great  service  to  public  interests  in  North  America,  in  connection 
with  the  Behring  Sea  Fisheries.  He  was  with  Sir  Charles  Warren 
in  Bechuanaland  when  certain  raids  had  been  made  in  former  days 
across  the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  he  has  very  lately  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  trade  in  West  Africa,  which 
he  visited  in  his  yacht  last  year.  I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly 
have  a  better  instructor  as  to  the  present  and  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  vast  and  interesting  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  which  are  comprised  in  '*  Tropical  Africa." 

Sir  Qeobob  Baden-Powbll,  E.O.M.G.,  M.P. :  I  feel  almost 
abashed  at  finding  myself  here  this  evening,  for  I  notice  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  audience  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
persons  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  to  deal  with  this  great 
subject  than  I  am.  But  I  have  this  comfort — that  whether  ^m 
the  presence  of  that  great  lady  traveller,  Miss  Kingsley,  for  example, 
or  of  our  most  successful  warrior  chief,  Sir  Francis  Scott,  I  cannot 
go  far  wrong,  for  from  one  good  authority  or  another  I  shall  receive 
prompt  and  deserved  correction. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

Intboductoby. 

In  all  ages  and  to  all  people  Afirica  has  been  a  mysterious  and  yet 
an  inviting  continent.  It  is  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  lift  the  veil  under  which  all  has  been  enshrouded,  and 
to  bring  the  light  of  real  knowledge  on  to  this  hitherto  unknown  area 
of  the  world's  surface.  It  is  true  that  very  positive  indications  have 
not  been  wanting  as  to  the  wealth  of  Africa  in  many  a  coveted 
product ;  and  yet  for  all  these  centuries  it  is  but  the  coast  fringe 
that  has  been  held  or  penetrated  by  alien  races.  I  do  not  deal 
to-night  with  the  mysteries,  the  romance,  or  the  adventure  of  past 
ages.  My  aim  is  to  be  not  historical  but  practical ;  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  tropical  Africa  of  to-day  in  its  many 
aspects,  in  order  that  we  may  educe  for  ourselves  a  wise  course  or 
policy  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future.  The  public  mind  must  be 
sufficiently  informed  to  stimulate  or  criticise  as  well  as  to  support 
Government  action,  and  at  the  same  time  to  countenance  and 
encourage  private  enterprise. 

The  development  of  tropical  Africa,  so  far  as  we  as  a  nation  are 
concerned,  is  of  those  parts  which  have  now  come  definitely  under 
British  influence.    But  this  great  question  cannot  be  handled  in 
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completeness  unless  we  also  carry  in  mind  what  our  good  neigh« 
boars  in  Africa  are  doing  and  intend  to  do.  The  question  is 
essentially  international  as  well  as  national. 

In  regard  to  the  international  aspect  of  the  question,  uppermost 
in  men's  minds  all  the  world  over  at  the  present  moment  are  the 
phenomenal  outbursts  of  hostility  to  the  British  Empire  which  fell 
as  thunderbolts  from  the  blue  on  the  world  this  last  winter.  Not 
less  startling  to  foreigners  than  these  successive  outbursts  was  the 
immediate  effect  on  the  whole  British  nation.  From  every  comer 
of  the  world-wide  Empire,  without  qualification  or  exception,  came 
the  same  immediate,  ready,  spontaneous  response  of  calm  determined 
unity.  No  matter  whence  the  attack,  no  matter  who  decided  to 
strike— come  one  come  all— the  British  people,  wherever  domiciled, 
were  ready  and  willing  to  strain  every  nerve  and  make  every 
sacrifice  to  hold  their  own  as  a  united  nation. 

Other  nations  at  once  saw  that  with  all  this  calm  businesslike 
determination  to  face  all  or  any  foes,  the  British  financial  and 
industrial  position  was  never  for  one  moment  upset.  The  funds, 
the  barometer  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  higher  politics,  remained 
high  and  steady.  Yet  one  more  lesson  was  given  to  the  world  of 
the  enormous  economic  forces  on  which  the  British  Empire  rests. 

Yet  even  so  foreigners,  no  less  the  home-keeping  Britishers,  only 
accept  with  hesitation  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  greatness 
of  Great  Britain  was  built  up  and  depends  upon  the  widest  general 
prosperity.  All  that  we  ask  is  that,  over  as  wide  an  area  of  the 
world's  surfeu^  as  possible,  prosperity  should  prevail.  Our  shippers, 
our  traders,  our  manufacturers,  our  emigrants,  and  our  investors, 
do  not  pay  so  much  heed  to  the  flag  that  waves  over  any  particular 
area  as  to  the  fact  whether  or  no  the  flag  implies  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  Recorded  results  entirely  justify  our  belief  that 
the  Union  Jack  is  the  flag  that  most  surely  brings  civil,  religious, 
and  commercial  liberty  to  all  who  inherit  the  countries  over  which 
it  flies.  We  do  not  always  see  that  the  same  results  of  increased 
prosperity  for  all  classes  follow  the  hoisting  of  other  flags.  But  as 
a  nation  we  are  very  willing,  publicly  and  privately,  to  co-operate 
rather  than  compete  with  other  nations,  if  only  they  will  extend 
the  area  of  civilised  prosperity. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  is  nothing  but 
an  extension  of  this  area.  It  is  a  great  fact  which  the  nation  has 
come  to  accept  without  fuss,  and,  in  a  sense,  as  Professor  Seeley 
has  weU  said,  "  in  sheer  absence  of  mind." 

Of  our  immediate  subject,  tropical  Africai  we  bear  in  mind  that 
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80  lately  as  1865  a  select  committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons 
dealing  with  the  West  Coast  passed  the  resolution  : — 

**  All  farther  extension  of  territory,  or  assumption  of  Government,  or 
new  treaties  offering  any  protection  to  native  tribes  would  be  inexpedient ; 
and  that  the  object  of  our  policy  should  be  to  encourage  in  the  natives 
the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  may  render  it  possible  for  us  more 
and  more  to  transfer  to  them  the  administration  of  all  the  Governments 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  withdrawal  from  all  except,  probably,  Sierra 
Leone.** 

I  will  only  remark  that  the  trade  of  these  Settlements  was  not 
^68,000,000  then,  and  is  now  nearly  £9,000,000. 

Since  then  many  of  us  have  written  and  spoken  persistently  of 
our  belief  in  our  great  Imperial  mission.  Repetition  and  reiteration, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  &cts  and  figures  and  arguments — 
carrying  out  the  great  purpose  of  this  Boyal  Colonial  Institute — have 
had  their  due  effect,  and  the  whole  nation  is  at  last  firmly  convinced 
of  the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Empire  in  all  its 
integrity  and  beneficence.  Some  of  us,  myself  among  the  number, 
have  for  years  past  used  the  analogy  of  the  estate  that  needed 
development  by  means  of  good  management,  good  roads,  and 
the  investment  of  capital.  This  analogy  has  become  suddenly 
popularised  because  of  its  assertion  by  the  new  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  whose  businesslike  vigour  on  behalf  of  a  proper  and 
adequate  development  of  Colonial  resources  we  all  greet  with  such 
confidence. 

To-night  we  concern  ourselves  with  that  portion  of  our  great 
Empire  which  lies  in  tropical  Africa.  The  times  are  ripe  for  notice 
and  for  action.  In  tropical  Afidca  we  have  four  centres  of  effort. 
In  its  southern  portion,  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  a  great  chartered 
company,  and  there  the  one  overpowering  need  is  for  a  period  of 
quiet  development.  In  what  is  known  as  British  Central  Africa, 
on  the  lakes  dominated  from  the  Shir6  highlands,  we  have,  under 
the  capable  lead  of  Sir  H.  Johnston,  a  small  but  efficient  band  of 
men  achieving  noble  and  significant  victories  over  the  slave  raiders. 
In  British  East  Africa  a  chartered  company  has  had  to  surrender 
its  task  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Here  again 
there  is  actual  warfiekre  proceeding,  chiefly  because  over  the  period 
of  this  necessary  transference  of  the  administration,  adequate  steps 
were  not  taken  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  native  chiefs  and  races  were  not  misled  into  believing  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  company  meant  the  retirement  of  the  British 
power. 
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On  the  West  Coast  many  recent  warlike  operations,  cnlminating 
in  the  bloodless  but  none  the  less  triumphant  occupation  of 
Eumasi,  have  attracted  public  attention.  In  this  last  case  we 
have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  owing  to  sickness, 
although  the  brilliant  rapidity  of  the  advance  and  completeness  of 
the  preparations  surprised  the  Ashantis  out  of  all  opportunity  for 
fighting. 

Perhaps  I  may  interpose  to  say  that  the  subject  matter  is  no  new 
one  with  me.  Twelve  years  ago  I  had  written  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
after  much  local  inquiry  as  to  the  extension  of  British  influence 
from  the  East  into  tropical  Africa,  that  the  question  of  our  position 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  before  international  jealousies 
became  founded  on  national  interests  instead  of,  as  then,  on  mere 
national  aspirations,  and  I  detailed  a  proper  basis  for  international 
agreement  as  to  methods  to  be  pursued. 

In  1885,  while  speaking  and  writing  as  to  the  pushing  north- 
wards from  South  Africa,  I  was  enabled,  in  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  Times,  to  urge  the  permanent  occupation  and 
opening  up  of  southern  and  northern  Bechuanaland  as  a  country  of 
great  promise,  and  to  insist  on  occupying  and  opening  up  the 
country  to  the  Zambesi  as ''  a  trade  gate  to  tropical  Africa.*'  In 
October  1885  I  was  privileged  to  address  a  special  gathering  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  explain  my  meaning  in  the 
sketch  map  here  shown  as  to  the  legitimate  extension  of  British 
influence  into  tropical  Africa  from  the  south.  We  know  what  has 
happened  since.  But  until  we  went  up  in  1885  no  official  had  ever 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  Khama  or  Lobengula. 

Last  winter  I  was  enabled  to  learn  for  myself  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  British  influence  into  tropical  Africa  from  the  west,  by 
seeing  for  myself  what  English,  French,  Germans,  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  were  accomplishing  or  intending  along  the  west 
coast. 

It  may  be  well  to  think  of  tropical  Africa  under  its  four  business 
aspects :  as  an  area  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  a  market  for 
British  produce,  a  field  for  investment,  and  a  field  for  emigration. 
And  the  mind  is  assisted  to  a  clearer  view  by  carrying  in  remem- 
brance the  three  C*s  of  endeavour  in  Africa,  namely :  Christianity, 
Civilisation,  and  Commerce— three  most  powerful  levers  of  action 
which  can  and  should  be  made  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the 
common  benefit  and  success  of  each. 

My  plan  is,  after  a  sufficient  review  of  the  present  condition  of 
a£EEkirs  in  respect  of  these  leading  ideas,  to  sum  up  by  referring 
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to  what  can  and  should  be  done  by  Government  and  by  private 
enterprise. 

Afbica  in  Gexebal. 

As  with  all  the  great  empires  of  ancient  and  medisBval  history, 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank,  Saracen,  so  with  the 
efforts  of  the  powers  of  the  more  modem  western  civilisation,  until 
within  a  very  few  years  ago,  nothing  whatever  has  been  achieved 
towards  the  conquest;  of  Africa  by  outsiders.  Nothing  has  been 
achieved  beyond  mere  forts  and  factories,  mere  political  or  com- 
mercial outposts  along  the  coasts. 

All  other  continents — Asia,  Europe,  North  America,  South 
America,  and  Australia—have  been  overrun  more  than  once  by  con- 
quering races,  the  aboriginals  and  their  successors  being  successively 
overwhelmed  in  the  flood  of  newcomers.  But  in  Africa  some 
mysterious  power  has  hitherto  defeated  all  such  attempts. 

It  is  not  that  attack  has  not  been  made  on  the  great  continent. 
Even  in  comparatively  recent  times  the  Portuguese  had  their 
greatest  early  successes  in  Angola  and  in  Mozambique,  and  all 
along  the  east  coast.  Nor  was  incentive  wanting,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Monomatapa  is  said  to  have  furnished  them  with  an  annual 
tribute  of  two  millions  sterling  in  gold.  More  recently  Magdala 
is  stormed  by  a  British  force,  and  many  nations  make  armed  in- 
cursions, yet  no  permanent  hold  or  even  footing  in  the  great  in- 
terior ever  seemed  possible. 

Almost  within  the  last  decade  a  complete  change  has  come  over 
all  these  teachings  of  history.  The  flags  of  European  nations  are 
found  floating  over  most  of  the  native  capitals  of  tropical  Africa. 
Two  main  causes  have  led  up  to  this.  White  men  of  brains  have 
penetrated  all  over  Africa,  and  Europe  has  felt  the  pressing  need  of 
some  new  outlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  intrepid  explorers  following  up  river  valleys 
— the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi,  or  with  irre- 
sistible determination  making  their  way  across  Africa  from  ocean 
to  ocean — have  brought  back  full,  honest,  and  first-hand  accounts 
of  an  interior  of  vast  proportions,  fertile  to  a  degree,  carrying 
great  populations  and  interspersed  with  tablelands  and  highlands 
with  an  altitude  sufficient  to  insure  climatic  conditions  favourable 
to  Eiux>pean  constitutions.  Again,  religion,  historically  speaking, 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  agent  in  stimulating  movements  of  popu- 
lation, has  impelled  missionaries,  with  noble  self-sacrifice  in  their 
great  cause,  to  penetrate  and  to  live  in  districts  remote  and  in  the 
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far  interior.    Their  reports  have  entirely  confirmed  the  discoveries 
of  the  explorers. 

At  the  same  epoch  the  steady  increase  in  Europe,  culminating 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  of  population,  of  industrial  out- 
put, and  of  capital  seeking  investment  beyond  all  needs,  or  even 
possibilities,  of  local  satisfaction,  has  compelled  Europe  to  look  for 
oversea  outlets  for  her  redundant  energies.  At  the  same  time 
applied  science  has  in  steam,  telegraphy,  and  other  ways,  added 
enormously  increased  facilities  for  exploration  in,  for  the  develop- 
ment of,  and  for  communication  with  such  lands. 

Then,  again,  the  more  these  influences  have  felt  their  way  into 
Africa,  the  more  have  they  discovered,  even  on  first  contact,  what 
great  and  promising  possibilities  open  up.  Populous  areas  are  dis- 
covered one  after  another,  although  the  inhabitants  in  many  cases 
have  not  attained  to  that  state  of  civilisation  where  commerce  or 
industry  are  at  their  best. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Africa  two-thirds  of  the  natives  are  un- 
clothed, and  one-third  half  clothed,  and  that  it  is  England's  mission 
to  clothe  the  half-clothed  and  half-clothe  the  unclothed.  Even 
a  rough  statistical  estimate  of  the  number  of  yards  of  grey  shirtings, 
and  other  mysterious  cloths  of  commerce  needed  for  such  a  purpose, 
would  fiar  and  away  outrun  the  capacities  of  all  the  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  India  combined.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  if 
these  many  millions,  or  even  any  large  proportion  of  them,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  Australian  squatters 
no  less  than  Bradford  manufacturers  would  have  unprecedented 
cause  for  rejoicing.  Nor  is  this  mere  amusing  theory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  wherever  we  penetrate,  more  clothing,  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  our  civilisation,  is  sure  to  follow. 

Moreover,  all  experience  teaches  that,  wherever  you  can  set  up 
security,  it  is  marvellous  how  speedily  natives  fall  into  our  ways. 
They  no  longer  exist  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  all  strong  men  armed, 
who  come  along  their  way.  With  the  consequent  possibility  of  the 
enjoyment  and  usufruct  of  property  comes  the  desire  for  its  possession. 
Security  means  not  only  that  the  people,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
will  not  be  robbed  of  homes,  clothes,  and  goods  and  chattels,  but 
that  if  they  sow  they  will  reap  their  harvest,  and  if  they  crop  rubber 
or  oil  kernels  they  will  be  paid  for  the  same.  This  is  the  one  homely 
but  actual  basis  of  prosperity  which  we  can  establish  in  tropical 
Africa. 

The  solid  business  advantages  which  we  can  so  readily  bring 
home  to  the  native  races  has  never  yet  been  tried  except  in  detail ; 
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and  yet  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  speedy  manner  in  which 
African  natives  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Queen's 
peace. 

Let  me  give  two  quite  recent  instances.  Close  to  Bathurst 
Fodi  Silah  terrorised  in  true  native  fashion,  and  merchants 
handled  little  or  no  produce  from  the  districts  dominated  by  him. 
The  inevitable  little  war  foUowed,  with  deplorable  loss  to  our 
naval  contingent.  The  tyrant  was  crushed,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month £100,000  had  been  paid  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts 
for  rubber  therein  collected. 

After  the  Jebu  expedition  two  years  ago,  within  a  twelvemonth 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  tyrannised  over  by  that  potentate, 
and  hitherto  enslaved,  harassed,  degraded  and  destitute,  earned 
from  our  merchants  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  for 
native  produce. 

The  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  varying  greatly  in  race  and  in 
capacity,  have  many  undeniably  good  characteristics. 

In  the  Daily  Chronicle  last  January,  in  one  of  the  admirable 
accounts  of  the  operations  in  Ashanti  from  one  of  their  correspon- 
dents, it  was  interesting  to  read  : — 

*'  The  more  one  sees  of  our  coloured  brethren  in  these  parts,  the  more  one 
18  inflaenced  in  their  favour.  One  could  hardly  meet  a  more  amiable  race 
to  work  with.  Once  satisfied  that  their  pay  was  assured  and  that  the 
white  officers  were  disposed  to  treat  them  with  honesty  and  justice,  all 
difficulties  immediately  disappear." 

These  natives  have  lived  for  centuries  and  centuries  in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  war  and  raid ;  slavery  has  been  a  universal  institution ; 
human  sacrifices  are  the  culmination  of  a  debased  and  widespread 
fetish  worship.  But  that  they  even  now  remain  inherently  capable 
of  better  things  there  is  ample  evidence.  Our  Haussa  troops  and 
armed  police  prove  that  some  of  them  are  in  military  instinct  and 
capacity  the  equals  of  our  redoubtable  and  reliable  friends  the 
Goorkhas.  The  evidences  I  have  myself  seen  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  religious  convictions  of  many  negro  individuals  proves  that  they 
are  susceptible  of  this  the  best  and  highest  of  all  influences. 

Again,  as  labourers  for  pay,  the  East  Coast  Seedi  boys  or  West 
Coast  Kroomen  are  well  and  most  £avourably  known.  Without 
doubt  the  natives  of  tropical  Africa  number  among  them  tribes  and 
nations  which  can  be  turned  to  most  profitable  uses.  I  may  here  add 
that  tropical  Africa  also  offers  a  great  arena  for  the  work  of  many 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  traders,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  planters. 
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Our  rule  in  India  tends  to  a  great  redundancy  of  population,  and  in 
Africa  this  surplus  will  find  a  useful  and  profitable  field. 

It  is  also  to  be  added  that  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  even 
of  the  United  States  may,  so  far  as  they  will,  beneficially  engage  in 
what  is  known  as  their  repatriation.  I  may  mention  the  well-known 
and  successful  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  in  inducing 
West  Indian  Africans  to  come  over  to  the  West  Coast  as  pastors, 
school  teachers,  and  mechanics — a  movement  which  might  become 
very  popular. 

AraicA  IN  Detail. 

I  will  now  turn  to  sundry  details  of  the  present  position  in  Africa, 
which,  while  summarising  what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present, 
will  indicate  the  cx)ur8e  we  must  adopt  for  the  immediate  future. 

Generally  speaking,  and  regarding  the  big  map,  we  see  that  at 
this  moment  Africa  has  been  parcelled  off  under  the  flags  of  different 
nations  of  western  Europe.  At  first  sight  the  general  public  is  sur- 
prised to  see  such  a  patchwork  quilt  of  political  ambition  tinownso 
suddenly  over  this  great  continent.  I  myself  have  followdd  the 
matter  pretty  closely.  So  recently  as  1886  I  wrote  from  South 
Africa  a  full  letter  stating  the  necessity  for  prompt  inquiry  on  the 
East  Coast,  because  continental  Powers  were  moving  forward  to 
annex.  The  official  reply  was  that  they  had  no  information  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  any  exceptional  action  was  necessary.  In  a 
few  years  the  "  game  of  grab  **  in  Africa  had  become  the  dominant 
feature.  Different  nations  pursued  different  tactics.  .  Officials  were 
asserting  forgotten  claims  to  wide  territories ;  consuls,  travellers, 
and  missionaries  were  hoisting  flags  ;  armed  parties  were  enlisting 
natives,  fighting  fights  and  scattering  uniforms  and  medals  among 
native  chiefs.  The  Home  Oovemments  were  alternately  inciting 
and  restraining  these  more  or  less  responsible  pioneers.  The  one 
thing  conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  system ;  the  one  crying  need, 
forethought  and  arrangement. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  results  are  wholly  evil,  but  they  of  a  cer- 
tainty involve  endless  complications  and  clashing  of  interests.  This 
is  the  state  of  things  we  have  to  face  in  regard  to  political  boun- 
daries and  claims. 

As  to  trade.  As  I  have  said,  Africa  presents  on  the  one  hand  an 
invaluable  area  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  and  on  the  other  a 
wide  market  for  the  sale  of  European  products. 

I  may  premise  by  stating  that  there  are  no  statistical  records 
available  from  which  any  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.    We 
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have  to  depend  upon  estimates  which  are  as  reliable  as  is  possible 
from  the  data  avcbilable.  And,  after  all,  this  great  continent  has 
been  so  little  touched  by  trade  or  industry  that  the  results  I  give, 
although  meagre,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  tropical  Africa  is  within  15  millions. 
The  exports  stand  as  follows : — 

British  Possessions £4,600,000 

French 1,000,000 

Portuguese 665,000 

Other 1,300,000 

A  detailed  analysis  brings  out  the  invariable  fact  that  all  you 
need  give  is  security  to  the  natives,  and  products  of  all  kinds  rapidly 
come  out  of  districts  which  before  that  produced  nothing  tangible. 
Over  and  over  again  has  this  occurred  on  the  West  Coast ;  and  the 
figures  are  rapidly  accumulating,  which  make  no  doubt  of  this 
guiding  fact. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  is  seen  when  we  remember  the 
following  figures  of  export  of  British  produce  to  the  following 
Colonies  and  dependencies  : — 

1863  1898 

Exports  to  India £20.800,000  .  £30,000,000 

„         Straits  Settlements     .        .               1,500,000  .  1,900,000 

British  West  Indies     .        .        ,       4.215,000  .  3,636,000 

„         British  West  Coast  Settlements  .         430,000  .  2,140,000 

The  W^t  African  consumption  of  British  produce  has  increased 
more  than  fivefold. 

The  curiosities  of  commerce  are  proverbial ;  and  it  would  be  a 
very  profitable  use  of  many  hours  to  work  out  those  of  African  trade. 
Thus  in  the  exports  &om  the  Gold  Coast  we  find  the  following 
suggestive  figures : — 

Values  exported, 

1883  1893 

Palm  kernels £50.000        .        £103,000 

Rubber nil  .  167.000 

Monkey  skins  (for  furs)    .        .        .         4,000        .  35,000 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  telegraphs, 
telephones,  lighting,  and  the  transmission  of  power,  indicates  an 
increased  demand  for  indiarubber,  which  transcends  all  estimates. 
And  the  demand  is  enhanced  by  the  call  for  rubber  for  tires  to 
ordinary  carriages,  cycles,  and  automotors.  The  value  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  this  one  product  "  Kubber  "  has  grown  in 
ihkty  years  from  i:500,000  to  £8,500,000. 
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A  great  development  is  also  taking  place  in  the  new  product  of 
African  mahogany ;  and  there  are  other  hard  woods  of  which  we 
shall  soon  hear  more.  As  to  other  vegetable  products,  suffice 
it  for  me  to  say  that  I  know  by  personal  observation  that  in  low- 
lands and  highlands  in  tropical  Africa  rice,  fibres,  coffee,  oil  kernels, 
and  nuts  of  all  kinds  simply  luxuriate.  There  is  positively  no  limit  to 
the  vegetable  growths  that  can  be  secured  in  Africa. 

As  to  minerals.  When  I  was  in  South  Africa  in  1884  the  idea 
was  generally  ridiculed  that  gold  existed  in  paying  quantities.  The 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  were  discounted  and 
discredited.  The  mines  worked  at  Tati,  I  was  told  when  making 
the  first  treaty  with  Khama,  need  not  be  regarded,  as  they  were 
worked  at  a  loss  by  a  few  visionary  Englishmen.  It  was  commonly 
reputed  that  learned  geologists  had  given  it  as  their  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  geological  formations  of  the  Band  district  did  not 
and  could  not  hold  gold. 

It  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  journeying  into  all  this  country — 
from  which  I  knew* the  early  Portuguese  invaders  at  Sofala  had  ex- 
tracted so  much  gold — that  the  natives  had  little  or  no  gold  in 
common  use.  None  the  less,  we  all  know  how  many  millions 
sterling  of  gold  have  been  sent  home  from  South  Africa  in  a  short 
ten  years. 

I  have  seen  many  of  those  who  were  on  this  recent  Ashanti 
expedition.  One  and  all  speak  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  gold, 
and  much  gold,  in  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  chiefs.  They 
also  say  that  no  native  unless  compelled  would  dig  for  gold,  because 
all  he  acquired  was  at  once  appropriated  by  the  nearest  chief,  with 
death  penalty  for  not  giving  up  any  gold  found.  This  expedition 
has  again  proved  the  wide  prevalence  among  the  natives  of  natural 
nuggets — incontestably  proving  the  existence  of  extensive  alluvial 
deposits  of  gold,  and  bearing  out  the  tradition  of  the  first  adven- 
turers as  to  '*  Afric's  fountains  rolling  down  their  golden  sands«" 

I  myself  met  with  indications  of  many  other  minerals.  One 
trader  showed  me  a  valuable  product  he  was  collecting,  the  ultimate 
result  of  which  was  rows  of  odds  and  ends  of  bottles  filled  somewhere 
in  the  interior  by  natives  with  quicksilver. 

All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is,  that  there  are  endless  districts 
in  tropical  Africa  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  especially  in  gold. 

New  Mabkets. 

I  would  pass  now  to  the  possibility  of  opening  out  new  markets^ 
for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the  British  Isles. 

q2 
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Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  population  of  tropical 
Africa.  We  are  in  no  need  for  the  purpose  in  hand  of  any  actual 
accuracy.  We  are  assured,  by  all  evidence,  that  certainly  upwards 
of  eighty  millions  exist  at  the  present  moment. 

We  are  also  certain  that  the  curse  of  slave  raiding  is  still 
an  active  force  over  the  greater  portion  of  these  areas — over  which 
sanitary  and  medical  knowledge  has  obtained  as  yet  little  or  no 
control. 

We  also  know  that  in  many  centres  human  sacrifice  is 
rampant.  The  death  of  a  chief  necessitates  lining  his  grave  with 
the  corpses  of  slaves  to  serve  him  in  the  next  world.  The  death  of 
a  king  means  five  hundred  slaves  to  be  killed.  Even  the  harvest 
thanksgiving  in  the  Yam  customs  involves  the  sacrifice  of  many 
human  victims. 

The  country  is  therefore  dominated  by  terribly  prolific  causes  of 
death,  and  causes  which  the  Union  Jack  can  speedily  remove.  So 
that,  whatever  the  actually  existent  number  of  millions  of  natives, 
it  is  certain  that  these  numbers  can  be  prodigiously  increased  if 
once  we  can  bring  them  imder  the  influences  of  our  civilisation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge  that  these  natives  with  avidity 
avail  themselves  of  *'  European "  goods  whensoever  they  enjoy 
opportunities  of  quiet  possession.  I  had  the  privilege  the  otiier  day 
of  a  most  instructive  talk  with  Sir  Francis  Scott,  whom  the  country 
so  heartily  congratulates  on  the  entire  success  of  his  expedition  to 
Kumasi. 

He  told  me  that  up  north  of  Abetifi,  in  the  districts  in  the  bend 
of  the  Volta,  the  excellent  native  cloths  so  largely  made  and  used 
there  are  rapidly  becoming  replaced  by  English  cloths.  All  ex- 
plorers have  noticed  how  unexpectedly  far  British  goods  have 
penetrated.  I  wished  at  Kolobeng  to  see  the  copper  and  iron  works, 
where  the  natives  in  Livingstone's  time  still  carried  on  their  ancient 
wiremaking.  But  I  found  in  place  of  manufactories  stores 
thriving  on  the  sale  of  English-made  wire.  Up  in  Khama's  country 
I  asked  to  see  the  native  method  of  joinery  by  sewing,  as  it  were, 
with  leathern  thongs.  I  found  this  had  been  superseded  by  Nettle- 
fold's  screws— a  product  of  the  Birmingham  school. 

Take  another  view.  At  the  village  of  Brandon,  in  Sufiblk,  the 
time-honoured  industry  of  chipping  flints  for  muskets  has  taken  to 
itself  a  strong  revival  because  of  the  increased  demand  for  flint 
muskets  for  Africa,  since  the  Berlin  Act  forbade  the  sale  of  arms  of 
precision  to  the  natives. 

Instances  can   readily  be  multiplied  of   the  rapid  spread  of 
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European  goods.  I  see  many  shippers  and  merchants  present  who 
wiU,  I  know,  bear  me  out  in  saying  that,  provided  the  political 
powers  do  their  duty,  the  resources  of  tropical  Africa  are  illimit- 
able, both  as  an  area  of  supply  for  products  needed  by  our 
industries,  and  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  our  home 
industries. 

Let  me,  however,  before  I  deal  with  the  concluding  problem  as  to 
what  political  action  is  necessary,  briefly  mention  the  two  other 
points  of  present  interest — namely,  investments  of  our  capital  and 
employment  for  our  emigrants. 

As  to  the  investment  of  capital,  of  which  we  have  such  a  redun- 
dancy in  this  Mother  Country.  As  I  said  in  1885,  we  have  here  a 
great  estate  to  develop ;  and  if  and  when  it  is  developed  it  can  only 
be  by  means  of  capital.  Personally  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  indivi- 
dualism. I  do  not  care  to  see  capital  invested  in  Africa  under  the 
direct  care  and  control  of  the  State,  because  I  think  that  in  such 
cases  it  is  likely  to  be  heedlessly  and  disastrously  invested. 

But  there  are  endless  channels  now  being  opened  out  by  banks, 
trading  firms,  shipping  firms,  and  others,  by  which  individual 
enterprise  is  ready,  as  of  old  and  in  other  places,  to  pioneer 
the  opening  up  of  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the 
making  of  communications  by  steamer,  railway,  road,  and  bridge, 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise  can  be  largely  and  beneficially 
utilised. 

Then,  again,  many  industries — gold  mining,  timber  drawing, 
plantations  of  many  kinds  of  tropical  produce,  as  well  as  the  organ- 
ised Golleotion  of  wild  native  products—all  require  capital  for  their 
adequate  working.  Many  of  those  in  the  trade  have  already  explained 
to  me  how  very  profitable  their  investments  have  proved  already. 
All  they  ask  is  that  Government,  restricting  its  efiforts  to  its  proper 
spheres,  shall  extend  the  Queen's  peace  as  rapidly  as  possible  over 
larger  areas,  that  these  may  be  brought  under  the  fertilising  influ- 
ence of  private  capital. 

As  to  immigration.  At  the  recent  Geographical  Congress  this 
subject  was  much  discussed  ;  and  the  public  generally  is  eager  for 
information.  The  question  is,  What  classes  or  individuals  of  our 
surplus  population  are  likely  to  find  employment  in  tropical  Africa, 
and  in  what  numbers  ? 

Two  "  geodetic  "  facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Africa  consists 
of  lowlands  and  highlands.  In  the  lowlands,  which,  we  know,  are 
the  ports  and  the  coast  settlements,  and  up  the  big  rivers,  the  life  is 
essentially  tropical.  In  other  words,  in  these  lowlands  there  can  never 
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come  into  existence  a  white  labouring  class.  Our  nation  in  that 
part  of  Africa  can  only  provide  the  brains  and  spirit.  Management, 
superintendence,  initiative,  control— these  are  the  essentials  of  pro- 
sperity and  progress  there,  which  can  only  come  with  the  presence  of 
the  white  man.  It  is  true  the  climate  in  the  lowlands  is  such  that 
the  white  man,  as  an  individual,  can  only  work  there  for  a  given 
period.  Frequent  rests  in  his  native  bracing  cold  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  his  vigour  is  to  continue.  But  this  merely  means  that 
as,  generally  speaking,  a  white  man  can  only  work  half-time  in  such 
localities,  twice  as  many  white  men  must  be  employed.  It  is  an 
appalling  and  interesting  fact  to  see  that  the  apparently  insignificant 
rise  of  the  annual  temperature  by  only  15  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
reduces  by  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  vigorous  white  man  to  con- 
quer and  control  natives.  However,  so  it  is.  But  the  more  we 
occupy  and  open  up  Africa,  the  more  openings  will  there  be  for 
individuals  with  brains  and  courage  to  work  in  these  lowlands.  The 
men  who  are  now  making  their  livelihood  by  such  work  in  Africa 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds.  But,  if  we  really  set  ourselves  to 
control  actually  the  areas  nominally  under  our  flag,  such  employes 
will  be  numbered  by  the  thousand,  a  prospect  not  without  its 
interests  to  the  very  numerous  parents  of  the  middle  classes,  whose 
urgent  problem  is  **  What  to  do  with  our  boys." 

The  highlands  of  Africa  are  in  a  different  category.  Black 
labour  there  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  climate  as  of  fact.  These 
areas  happen  to  contain  a  large  black  indigenous  population  eager 
to  work  for  wages.  But  white  labour  is  in  large  degree  possible, 
nor  does  the  white  man  in  such  climates  lose  his  energy  or  powers. 
In  these  districts  there  are  openings  for  mechanics  and  artisans, 
even  though  their  ultimate  destiny  be  to  become  the  foremen  and 
gangers  of  black  labour. 

The  value  to  emigration  of  such  districts  depends  greatly  on  the 
extent  of  the  area  from  time  to  time  opened  up,  and  the  industries 
found  to  pay  in  such  areas.  The  tablelands  immediately  south  of 
the  Zambesi  for  5,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  I  know  by 
personal  experience  to  be  extraordinarily  healthy  and  invigorating  in 
climate,  are  attracting  thousands  of  men  of  all  ranks,  and  if  the  gold 
indications  bear  out  in  any  degree  their  early  promise,  flourishing 
white  communities  will  soon  astonish  the  world  in  these  highlands  of 
Southern  tropical  Africa. 

The  highlands  of  British  East  Africa  and  British  West  Africa 
are  somewhat  nearer  the  equator,  and  of  course  as  yet  but  partially 
explored.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  wherever  high- 
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lands  are  found  in  Africa,  there  large  white  communities  will  come 
to  exist  so  soon  as  they  can  there  find  any  adequate  returns  for  indus- 
trial occupation.  In  my  belief,  so  soon  as  we  penetrate  into  the 
interior  we  shall  discover  many  such  plateaus ;  and  not  only  our 
traders  and  capitalists  but  our  emigrating  classes  will  there  find 
very  profitable  fields  for  their  energies. 

State  Action. 

I  now  pass  to  the  concluding  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say  to-day. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  present  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
present  position  in  tropical  Africa.  I  wish  now  to  deduce  the 
practical  conclusions  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done  there  if  we  are  to 
add  to  our  own  prosperity  by  making  Africa  prosperous. 

As  with  magnetic  energy,  so  with  that  of  nations.  There  are,  as  it 
were,  two  poles  inseparable  and  yet  the  very  opposite  one  to  the 
other.  On  the  one"  side  we  have  the  corporate,  on  the  other  the 
individual  action ;  on  the  one  side  public,  on  the  other  private ;  on 
the  one  side  the  (Government,  on  the  other  the  business  influence 
and  initiative.  The  two  energies  often  clash,  and  often  there  is  much 
hurtful  friction  between  the  two.  Yet  both  have  their  proper 
spheres  of  action. 

Taking  the  private  energies  first,  we  remember  that  in  all  the 
history  of  Africa  the  private  trader  or  planter  has  made  little  tangible 
impression.  In  all  other  tropical  countries — in  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of  the  Far  East — 
planters  have  permanently  and  for  centuries  established  them- 
selves, and  with  the  traders  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  whole  areas 
and  populations  of  those  countries.  But,  although  the  very  first 
conquests  of  the  modem  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  were  made 
on  the  shores  of  tropical  Africa — east  as  well  as  west— although 
the  Portuguese  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  esta- 
blished their  supremacy  over  the  trade  outlets  of  all  the  coasts  of 
tropical  Africa ;  although  the  English,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and 
French  established  factories  and  ports  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries;  and  although  the  Portuguese  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  the  introduction  of  transported  criminals  and  condemned 
Jews,  to  establish  territorial  dominion  as  in  Brazil,  yet  so  lately 
as  twenty  years  ago  no  European  nation  had  any  claim  to  an 
actual  effective  dominion  over  any  territories  in  tropical  Africa. 
The  private  trader  or  planter,  of  whatever  nationality,  obtained  com- 
paratively no  footing  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  only  method,  indeed,  by  which  the  trader  could  hold  his  own 
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was  by  aMOeiation  in  the  form  of  administrative  companies,  and 
these  early  became  the  organised  means  by  which  traders  of  all 
nationalities  b^;an  and  maintained  trade  on  the  coast. 

The  known  silver  mines  behind  Angola ;  the  known  gold  mines 
inland  from  EUmina  and  Sobla — the  produce  of  which  came  down 
country  in  material  quantities  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury— were  never  opened  up  or  adequately  worked. 

There  was  one  great  overpowering  reason  for  this  contrast  between 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  tropical  world—one  great  native  blight 
which  European  civilisation  cultivated  and  fostered.  The  native 
products  of  gold,  ivory,  and  spices  first  rewarded  the  European 
adventurer.  But  then  there  descended  an  epoch  based  on  the 
Portuguese  discovery,  as  stated  by  the  writer,  Pyrard  de  Laval, 
*'  the  greatest  wealth  is  that  of  slaves."  Forced  labour  was  the 
rule  of  the  age,  and  in  tropical  Africa  the  institution  of  slavery 
was  found  in  universal  use  among  the  native  tribes.  But  in  the 
newly  conquered  Brazils  and  West  Indies,  on  the  plantations  and  in 
the  mines,  labour  was  needed,  and  the  great  idea  arrested  all  atten- 
tion that,  among  the  teeming  populations  of  tropical  Africa,  this 
supply  of  labour  was  to  be  found.  The  terrible  slave  trade  sprang 
into  existence  and  flourished  until  the  year  1887,  and  for  all  that 
time  closed  Africa  to  other  forms  of  trade  and  industry. 

The  slave  trade  which  flourished  for  so  long  and  with  such  vigour 
involved  slave  raiding.  Tropical  Africa,  from  Indian  Ocean  to 
Atlantic,  was  handed  over  to  this  destructive  blight  for  all  these 
years  :  and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  industry  and  commerce 
never  obtained  any  foothold. 

Private  enterprise,  at  the  first  devoted  to  securing  gold,  ivory,  and 
spices,  speedily  concentrated  all  its  energies  on  this  disastrous  slave 
trade.  There  was  no  room,  no  need  for  State  action,  for  the  baser 
sort  among  the  natives  were  only  too  desirous  to  assist  and  abet  the 
white  man  in  his  nefeuious  new  trade,  which  extended  its  ramifica- 
tions for  into  the  interior. 

No  change  of  any  magnitude  came  over  tropical  Africa  until  the 
slave  trade,  thanks  to  the  generous  and  enlightened  action  of  the 
British,  and  for  many  years  of  the  British  alone,  was  finally  sup- 
pressed. 

Immediately  there  followed  a  new  era  of  trade.  In  one  word, 
the  oil  age  succeeded  to  the  slave  age  as  that  had  succeeded  to  the 
gold  age.  Rubber  and  other  native  products  were  gradually  added 
to  the  list,  and  a  new  and  Intimate  commerce  came  into  being. 
But  it  was  all  in  uncultivated  indigenous  products. 
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Here  again,  however,  a  great  evil  came  to  be  developed.  In 
exchange  for  these  native  products,  clothing  and  a  variety  of  imple- 
ments formed  the  first  staples.  Very  speedily,  however,  the  natives 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  white  man's  fire  water,  and  spirits  took  a 
fatal  hold  on  the  native  mind.  The  wiser  among  the  merchants 
earnestly  deprecated  this  *'  trade  "  from  the  very  commencement, 
but  no  reasoning  could  stay  the  flood  of  spirits  poured  into  tropical 
Africa  in  payment  for  native  products. 

We  are  thus  brought  up  to  the  date  of  our  own  times.  Mean- 
while the  institution  of  slavery  continued  rampant  over  all  the 
interior,  and  slave  wars  and  slave  raids  continued  to  depopulate 
large  areas  and  to  crystallize  a  universal  sense  of  insecurity  and 
oppression,  which  entirely  prevented  any  industrial  growth  or  de- 
velopment. 

Private  enterprise  had  proved  itself  quite  incapable  of  dealing 
with  these  forces  of  slavery  and  drink  which  were  so  entirely 
opposed  to  prosperity  and  industry. 

The  governments  of  the  bigger  Powers,  whose  subjects  were  trading 
with  Africa,  by  degrees  found  their  attention  concentrated  on  Africa. 
France  and  Germany,  finding  no  foothold  for  colonial  dominion 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  not  unnaturally  looked  to  un- 
occupied Africa.  Portugal  and  Great  Britain,  already  with  nominal 
rights  over  large  extents  of  coast,  naturally  sought  to  hold  their  own. 
The  Berlin  and  Brussels  Conferences  became  a  necessity. 

I  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  results  of  those  Conferences  or 
the  articles  of  the  well-known  Brussels  Act.  So  far  as  they  go  they 
are  admirable.  But  they  leave  a  very  great  deal  to  be  desired ;  a 
very  great  deal  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

At  many  points  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  renewed  inter- 
national activity  and  agreement. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  partitioning  of  Africa,  made  as 
a  first  attempt,  is  the  very  reverse  of  satisfactory.  The  boundaries 
assigned  are  not  complete  or  reasonable.  In  great  measure  they  lack 
the  essential  element  of  permanence,  in  following  neither  tribal  nor 
natural  lines  of  demarcation.  Again,  they  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
most  perplexing  manner.  Grave  difficulties  have  already  arisen, 
emphasised  in  many  instances  by  actual  bloodshed,  in  agreeing  to 
or  asserting  these  boundaries  and  frontiers. 

Even  the  official  delimitations  now  proceeding,  while  for  the 
moment  satisfying  local  or  temporary  necessities,  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  regarded  as  permanent  or  even  satisfactory  settlements  of 
the  problem.     Too  often  they  are  the  mere    official   confirma- 
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tion  of  qnasi-treaties  made  in  haphazard  fashion  with  native  poten- 
tates. 

The  question  of  these  boundaries  is  of  far  higher  order  than  this. 
Each  area  under  any  European  flag  is  in  the  charge  of  that 
European  Power.  The  responsibility  thus  taken  up  is  no  mean 
responsibility.  The  forces  of  civilisation  are  to  be  introduced  with 
the  view  of  bettering  the  position  and  promoting  the  welfare,  moral 
and  material,  of  the  native  races.  With  this  fundamental  object  in 
view,  European  nations  would  do  well  so  to  round  off  their  areas 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  administration,  for  the  institution  of 
justice,  the  raising  of  necessary  revenue,  the  promotion  of  security, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  there  should  be  no  overlapping  or 
contention  of  rival  authorities. 

In  my  own  recent  visit  to  West  Africa,  where  I  found  the  French 
authorities  most  hospitable,  it  was  a  hard  task  to  explain  that  the 
English  were  not  jealous  of  the  extension  of  French  rule  provided  it 
secured  a  better  prosperity  for  the  natives.  In  the  "  scramble  for 
Africa  **  the  first  idea  of  each  foreign  nation  seems  to  have  been  to 
paint  as  much  as  possible  of  the  map  of  Africa  with  its  own  colour. 
Of  many  districts  little  or  nothing  was  known,  and  these  were 
pounced  upon  haphazard  with  the  result  as  depicted  on  the  map. 

Another  point  undetermined  was  the  precise  position  of  such 
proprietary  and  prescriptive  rights  of  citizens  of  other  civilised 
countries  as  were  found  in  active  existence  in  these  areas.  In  this 
respect  also  much  friction  has  been  caused,  and  much  bad  blood 
created. 

Yet  one  more  point  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  settled  is  the  position 
of  missionaries  and  schools.  Without  doubt  the  missions  of  various 
churches,  and  more  especially  those  of  our  own  British  churches, 
have  done  the  major  portion  of  such  work  as  has  been  done  to 
reconcile  the  native  mind  to  ideas  of  respect  and  love  for  our  own 
civilisation.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  earnest  religious  effort  has 
been  the  first  and  the  most  powerful  lever  to  set  up  and  promote 
an  initial  goodwill  among  men  in  Africa.  But  international 
jealousies  of  a  political  character  have  on  occasion  ridden  rather 
roughshod  over  these  purely  pacific  and  most  useful  agencies.  In 
some  cases  the  sudden  forbidding  of  the  use  of  a  particular  language, 
in  others  of  a  particular  ritual,  has  brought  undeserved  ruin  upon 
flourishing  and  useful  missions. 

In  other  cases  the  raising  of  revenue  has  proved  a  material  drag 
on  what  should  be  the  friendly  co-operation  of  all  Powers  for  the 
development  of  Africa. 
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The  main  source  of  revenne  at  present  is  that  of  Customs  duties 
laid  on  imports.  But  the  rates  and  tariff  differ  very  greatly  along 
different  portions  of  the  coast  line,  and  the  opportunity  is  given  for 
one  settlement  to  endeavour  to  filch  the  trade  of  some  other  settle- 
ment. Moreover,  any  policy  which  can  be  controlled  by  means  of 
Customs  entrances,  as  with  arms,  ammunition  and  spirits,  comes  to 
be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  any  neighbouring  but  independent  coast 
authority. 

Uniformity  in  Customs  tariffs  at  all  events  for  the  largest  possible 
coastlines  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  proper  administrative  control 
and  successful  raising  of  revenue. 

Again,  along  the  land  frontiers  of  the  various  states  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  machinations  in  the  levying  of  duties,  which 
will  oftentimes  check  and  even  destroy  a  particular  commerce  by 
driving  it  from  its  accustomed  routes.  Evil  in  this  way  has  already 
resulted  in  many  places.  Up  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
waterway  of  the  Gambia  river,  many  of  the  creeks  that  provide 
watercarriage  as  feeders  to  the  ocean  trade  run  down  from  what 
has  been  made  French  territory,  because  of  the  marking  of  an 
unnatural  and  altogether  unreasonable  boundary  line,  at  ten  miles 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Again,  the  recent  bloodshed  and  lamentable  loss  of  life  at  Akassa 
seems  to  be  originally  due  to  the  incredible  action  of  the  British 
authorities  in  drawing  a  rigid  h'ne  of  Custom-houses  right  across  the 
waterways  up  and  down  which  the  native  canoes  have  traded  for 
centuries.  This  obtuse  Chinese  wall  of  rival  Customs  tariffs  actually 
divided  one  British  province  from  another. 

I  must  give  one  more  instance  of  the  want  of  some  general  plan, 
even  within  the  British  sphere.  The  Colony  of  Lagos  and  the  Oil 
Rivers  or  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  agreed  to  increase  the  import 
duty  on  spirits,  and  make  it  uniform  all  along  their  coasts,  at 
the  rate  of  2^.  per  gallon.  But  in  their  midst  is  the  small  strip 
of  coast,  with  the  Akassa  mouth  of  the  Niger,  that  forms  the 
outlet  of  the  Niger  Company's  territories.  Here  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  power  of  collecting  the  duty.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  in  the  German  Cameroons  on  the  east  and 
the  French  Dahomey  on  the  west,  the  duty  remains  at  Is.  per 
gallon. 

Such  haphazard  and  partial  changes  in  the  tariff  only  secure  the 
one  most  undesirable  result  of  a  gratuitous  and  useless  dislocation 
of  trade. 

Passing  to  the  more  active  work  of  governments,  we  notice,  first 
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of  all,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  £Eusilities  of  commimication  are  very 
greatly  increased. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  access  of  ocean  steamers.  On  the 
coast  between  Cape  Verd  and  Sherbro  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
rivers  and  estuaries  into  which  these  steamers  can  enter.  The 
Gambia  affords  a  magnificent  waterway  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  inland.  At  Sierra  Leone  there  is  as  fine  a  harbour  as  there 
is  in  the  whole  world.  But  to  the  southward  and  eastward  there 
are  no  available  harbours,  unless  we  exempt  the  somewhat  difficult 
bars  at  Lagos  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger. 

Li  both  these  latter  cases  it  has  been  stated  that  sufficient 
improvement  in  depth  could  probably  be  achieved  by  means  of 
training  walls  at  no  great  cost.  At  these  various  ports  private 
enterprise  has  provided  excellent  coaling  facilities.  But  the  local 
Oovemments  have  yet  much  to  accomplish  in[supplying  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  water. 

On  the  East  Coast,  Mombasa  is  an  ideal  harbour,  while  the 
Zambesi,  with  better  knowledge  of  its  channels,  should  certainly 
suffice  to  carry  ocean  steamers  well  up  to  within  reach  of  our 
Provinces  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  river.  The  present  need 
for  expenditures  on  harbour  works  concentrates  itself  on  works  of 
protection  against  the  perennial  surf  at  some  point,  such  as  Accra, 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  so  that  any  route  to  the  interior  to  be  served  by 
a  railway  may  enjoy  adequate  facilities  for  connection  with  the 
ocean  steamers. 

On  many  of  the  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  much  useful  com- 
mercial work  will  be  done  by  suitable  river  steamers ;  but  much  has 
to  be  learned  yet  as  to  the  seasonable  changes  in  the  depth  of  the 
rivers  and  the  character  of  obstructions  to  navigation.  It  is  on  the 
East  and  in  Central  Africa  that  steamers  will  play  the  most  useful 
part  on  the  splendid  lake  system,  in  regard  to  inland  communications. 

But  we  have  to  learn  much  yet  from  the  making  of  railways  into 
the  interior.  Among  those  who  know,  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
doubt  of  the  immense  advantage  they  will  be  in  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  development  of  industry. 

When  I  returned  from  the  West  Coast  last  spring,  this  question 
of  railways  was  warmly  agitated,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
introduce  a  deputation  to  Lord  Bipon.  In  the  interval  between  the 
making  of  the  appointment  and  the  reception  of  the  deputation, 
the  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  been  defeated,  and 
Lord  Bipon  could  not  make  any  official  promise — but  he  made  the 
most  welcome  announcement  that  he  and  the  Colonial  Office  had 
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come  to  the  deoision  that  these  railways  must  be  made.  A  fresh 
deputation,  as  soon  as  the  new  Government  was  installed,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  way  of  clinching 
the  important  movement.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's reply  was  a  most  cordial  adherence  to  the  scheme — a  fresh 
instance  of  that  continuity  in  Colonial  policy  of  the  right  kind,  which 
we  all  hope  will  survive  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  party 
politics. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  commence  these  three  com- 
paratively short  railways  on  the  West  Coast,  as  also  the  longer  and 
yet  more  important  line  that  is  to  connect  Mombasa  with  the 
Central  Lakes  System. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  briefly  interpolate  my  own  actual  experience 
of  a  railway  160  miles  long  in  tropical  Africa.  This  was  made  by 
the  French  several  years  ago  from  the  excellent  harbour  at  Dakar 
to  the  old  capital  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Senegal  River. 

As  to  the  promotion  of  peace,  I  well  remember  studying  the  large 
scale  staff  map  in  the  Oovemment  House  at  St.  Louis,  and  seeing 
marked  on  it  the  very  numerous  and  hard-fought  engagements 
which  the  French  had  had  with  the  natives  immediately  inland 
from  Dakar,  and  all  the  way  up  to  St.  Louis.  By  their  dates  you 
noticed  that  all  ceased  just  at  the  time  the  railway  came  through. 

As  to  resulting  industry,  not  only  is  there  a  large  and  gratifying 
amount  of  wild  native  products  brought  down  to  the  railway,  but 
all  along  the  line  for  miles  and  miles  the  natives  have  begun  of 
themselves,  what  was  never  known  in  that  part  before,  to  cultivate 
a  variety  of  native  products.  This  is  indeed  a  valuable  object 
lesson  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  peace  and  facilities  of  commu- 
nication, which  we  are  confident  will  be  repeated  in  Uganda  and  in 
our  own  West  Coast  Settlements. 

The  question  has  been  mooted  how  far  these  railways  are  to  be 
constructed  and  worked  by  Government,  and  out  of  public  funds, 
and  how  far  they  form  the  legitimate  object  of  private  enterprise. 
There  are  certainly  many  examples  of  railways  that  in  management 
and  financial  results  have  suffered  greatly  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  Both  in  regard  to  their  construction  and  their 
working,  these  railways  in  tropical  Africa  will  have  to  be  very 
closely  watched  in  all  respects.  The  initial  difficulty  in  construction 
is  the  labour  question.  For  the  present  the  whole  country,  even 
close  around  our  capitals  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Accra,  is  overrun 
with  the  slave  system ;  and,  although  it  is  impossible  at  one  blow 
to  upset  such  a  system,  the  construction  of  these  railways  can  be 
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made  a  grand  opportunity  for  teaching  the  native  the  idea  of  labour 
for  payment. 

With  reference  to  private  enterprise  in  all  such  matters,  it  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  ignore  its  utility.  Contracts  for  such  works  bring 
an  invaluable  element  of  brain  power  into  a  Colony,  and  one  work 
leads  to  some  other,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  locality. 

The  action  of  Government  in  granting  concessions  generally  is 
closely  connected  with  the  construction  of  necessary  public  works. 
But  it  must  not  be^  forgotten  that  in  all  comparatively  unknown 
countries  the  development  of  any  industry  is  accompanied  by  very 
great  risks,  and  that  unless  the  problematical  profits  are  large,  the 
sound  class  of  enterprise  will  not  enter  the  field.  The  principle  of 
demanding  a  very  high  price  for  a  concession,  say,  of  timber  or 
mineral  rights,  on  the  understanding  that  the  money  so  paid  will  be 
devoted  to  opening  up  communications,  is  one  that  must  be  applied 
with  the  greatest  caution,  seeing  that  it  may  largely  act  merely  as  a 
check  on  legitimate  enterprise.  It  is  far  wiser  for  the  statesman  to 
leave  as  much  of  profit  as  is  possible  to  the  individual  enterprise, 
and  by  this  means  to  foster  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  State,  than 
to  endeavour  to  mortgage  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  any  inordinate 
share  in  the  profits  of  pioneer  enterprises. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  a  class  of  Government  action  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  building  of  railways. 

We  have  chosen  to  hoist  the  British  Flag  over  large  areas  of 
Africa.  We  have  already  demolished  several  native  organisations 
and  governments,  and  are  determined  to  carry  on  this  policy  wher- 
ever we  encounter  native  systems  which  are  at  variance  with  the 
primary  dictates  of  humanity.  This  action  of  ours  imposes  on  us 
the  moral  responsibiUty  of  setting  up  in  substitute  some  other  and 
better  organisation  and  government.  We  have  no  right,  we  have 
no  business  to  dethrone  a  native  potentate,  unless  we  inaugurate 
something  better  in  his  place.  We  expended  over  one  million  sterling 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  rule  of  King  KoflB  in  Ashanti.  But  we'set 
up  nothing  in  his  place,  and  we  became  disgraced  by  seeing  another 
twenty  years  of  inhuman  and  barbarous  tyranny  settle  down  upon 
Ashanti.  We  had  no  right  and  no  business  thus  to  neglect  our 
moral  duty.  Nemesis  comes  in  that  we  have  again  to  interpose  and 
spend  parts  of  another  million  in  destroying  this  new  tyranny  of 
King  Prempeh. 

Two  years  ago  Fodi  Silah  was  tyrannising  m  barbarous  fashion 
the  country  within  seven  miles  of  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  a  Colony 
founded  by  us  two  hundred  years  ago.     Slavery  still  flouriahee 
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within  a  few  miles  of  that  Freetown  in  Sierra  Leone  which  was 
founded  to  commemorate  the  end  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  to  our  shame  and  stupidity 
be  it  said,  we  made  no  efforts  whatever  to  extend  the  strong  arm  of 
Liberty  and  Law  to  any  distance  whatever  outside  the  towns  of 
which  we  were  in  occupation.  If  a  new  era  is  to  dawn  on  our 
possessions  in  tropical  Africa,  it  will  come  under  the  motto,  "  Admin- 
ister, administer,  administer.*'  Means  must  be  taken  to  bring 
peace  and  security,  law  and  order,  to  the  home  of  every  native. 

We  know  what  we  have  accomplished  in  India.  Gradually 
British  administration  has  been  extended,  till  now  it  covers  praoti- 
oally  the  whole  of  that  enormous  area  :  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  one  result  has  been,  that  even  within  the  last  fifty  years  trade 
with  the  Mother  Country  has  risen  from  80  to  200  millions  in 
annual  valte.         .  . 

The  precise  means  of  extending  British  administration  must  vary 
ttccdrding'to  pl«kCQ  and  circumstance.  Residents  in  native  centres 
are  the  first  -steps,  and  the  subdivision  of  each  Colony  and  terri- 
tory into  districts  for  purposes  of  magisterial  and  fiscal  work  is  no 
hard  task.  Men  to  work  in  such  a  service  come  forward  only 
in  too  great  Qumbers,  and  the  task  of  administering  our  four  great 
provinces  in  tropical  Africa  affords,  indeed,  a  noble  and  most  useful 
career.  British  West  Africa,  British  East  Africa,  and  British 
Central  Africa  can  readily  be  brought,  over  all  their  areas,  under 
proper  administration.  The  one  thing  wanting  is  that  the  nation 
will  assume  its  responsibiUties,  and  see  that  the  nation's  duties  are 
carried  out. 

In  the  past  the  health  of  Administrators  has  suffered  severely,  but 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  localities  for  residence 
have  been  right  down  on  the  coast — often  actually  in  mangrove 
swamps.  Better  sanitary  arrangements  even  on  the  coast,  facilities 
for  reaching  highlands  in  the  interior,  and  greater  experience  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  preserving  health  in  such  climates,  will 
conduce  materially  to  the  better  health  of  those  employed  in  this 
gre^t  work. 

In  the  area  immediately  north  and  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  in 
the  country  around  the  Niger,  for  the  present,  administration  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chartered  Companies.  Their  charters  have  been 
carefully  drawn,  and  no  divergence  from  the  hues  laid  down  is 
permissible.  In  such  cases  there  must,  however,  arise  friction  when 
these  great  and  powerful  corporations  clash  with  private  interests. 
In  such  case  the  charters  endeavour,  by  guarding  against  the  formi- 
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ation  of  any  monopoly  to  protect  the  right  of  the  minority.  It  is  a 
primary  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  carefully  watch  the 
working  of  these  charters,  and  above  all  and  betimes  to  act  upon 
fall  knowledge  of  what  is  proceeding  both  for  the  advantage  of  the 
company  and  of  the  general  public. 

SUMMABT. 

I  would  briefly  sum  up.  Wise  men  are  all  agreed  that  tropical 
Africa,  practically  untouched  as  yet,  contains  great  stores  of  wealth 
for  the  human  race,  great  supplies  of  those  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  products  of  which  industrial  nations  stand  in  such  need. 

Tropical  Africa  is  populated  by  at  least  eighty  millions  of 
natives,  fifty  millions  of  whom  are  under  the  Union  Jack,  who 
have  for  ages  been  dominated  and  degraded  by  vicious  systems  of 
government  and  superstition.  To  save  these  natives  from  them- 
selves is  no  mean  or  ignoble  task. 

Our  nation  has  taken  over  great  areas  of  Africa  where  the  noblest 
instincts  of  our  race,  the  highest  work  with  which  our  people  are 
concerned,  and  the  best  business  interests  of  our  Empire,  are  certain 
to  find  fit  opportunities  for  profitable  and  successful  exercise.  I 
have  purposely  avoided  too  much  detail — the  occasion  is  one  for  a 
generid  review — ^but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  public  mind  that  in  tropical  Africa  we  possess  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  best  national  energies,  and  that  provided  only  we 
compel  any  Government  in  office  to  take  a  large  and  properly  states- 
manlike view  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities,  we  may  rest  confident 
that  in  tropical  Africa  we  shall  be  able  to  reap  a  welcome  and  new 
harvest  of  results  conducing  alike  to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  nation 
and  of  the  natives,  and  leading  to  the  setting  up  of  civilisation  and 
the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity  over  all  that  hitherto 
neglected  area  of  the  world. 


Discussion. 

The  Chaibman  (Sir  Robert  G.  W.  Hebbert,  G.C.B.)  :  The 
interest  of  the  subject  and  the  well-known  ability  of  the  lecturer 
have  attracted  to  our  meeting  a  larger  number,  perhaps,  than  usual 
of  capable  and  distinguished  representatives  from  various  parts  of 
our  Colonial  Empire.  I  regret,  however,  we  have  experienced  two 
disappointments,  for  we  had  hoped  that  the  Hon.  Dr.  Montague, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beeves,  the 
new  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  would  have  been  present  this 
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evening.  Dr.  Montague,  who  has  lately  come  to  this  country,  has 
written  to  say  that  he  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  and 
Mr.  Beeves  has  only  just  arrived — too  late,  in  £Ei,ct,  for  him  to  be 
with  us  this  evening.  We  have,  however,  here  a  good  representation 
of  gentlemen  who  have  served  the  Queen  in  tropical  Africa,  or  who 
are  high  authorities  in  connection  with  its  products  and  commerce. 
The  first  whom  I  will  ask  to  address  you  is  Sir  Francis  Scott,  whose 
name  is  well  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  that  of  a  gallant  and 
distinguished  soldier.  He  has  served,  as  most  of  you  must 
remember,  through  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
he  has  the  remarkable  distinction  of  having  twice  marched  success- 
fully through  Ashanti — once  in  1874  with  Lord  Wolseley,  when  the 
Black  Watch  was  so  well  to  the  fore,  and  again  in  command  of  the 
recent  expedition,  the  whole  success  of  which  depended  on  fore- 
thought and  organisation,  and  which  he  conducted  with  such 
remarkable  ability. 

Col.  Sir  Francis  Scott,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  I  have  not  been  so  long 
in  the  Colonies  as  some  of  my  friends  who  are  present  to-night. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  been  on  the  Oold 
Coast  longer  than  I  have,  and  has  administered  the  Government  on 
several  occasions ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  who  knows  more 
of  the  commercial  business  than  I  do.  In  fact,  so  far  as  commercial 
business  goes,  I  know  nothing.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  has  said.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  rather  strong  on, 
and  that  is  the  means  of  getting  away  from  the  coast  and  going 
into  the  interior.  Our  seats  of  government  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
east  or  west,  are  all  unhealthy.  Dr.  Parke,  who  was  with  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  his  book  about  the  health  of  Africa  speaks  of  the  coast- 
line as  being  always  unhealthy.  All  the  forest  low-lying  lands  are 
unhealthy.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  own  experience  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  I  have  been  there  four  years  off  and  on,  and  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  interior.  T  have  lived  beyond  the  forest-line  for 
seven  months  at  a  time  with  eight  or  ten  officers  and  two  doctors, 
and  we  enjoyed  excellent  health.  I  am  speaking  now  of  about  200 
miles  beyond  the  forest.  The  forest  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  not  more 
than  200  miles  broad,  and  if  we  could  only  do  away  with  the  old 
system  of  congregating  on  the  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Coast,  I  know 
for  certain  that  everybody  would  be  much  better  in  health.  Every 
mile  you  go  into  the  interior  the  healthier  it  is.  My  own  officers, 
when  I  have  sent  them  on  any  business  into  the  interior,  always 
came  back  looking  much  healthier  and  ruddier.  I  know  that 
Governments  are  disinclined  to  remove  the  capital  once  it  is  fixed. 
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Accra  is  decidedly  the  healthiest  spot  on  the  coast,  and  I  know 
people  who  like  it,  but  I  would  remind  you  we  have  improved  it 
greatly.  We  have  race-meetings,  lawn-tennis,  cricket,  and  last,  hat 
not  least,  golf.  All  the  same,  if  we  could  only  get  the  seat  of 
government  removed  into  the  interior,  during  part  of  the  year,  as 
in  India,  we  should  all  be  the  healthier.  I  believe  that  the  flag 
would  attract  trade,  and  the  more  likely  we  should  be  to  get  our 
railways  and  harbour  made.  It  would  be  the  better  not  only  for  the 
Africans,  but  for  ourselves  ;  for  I  know  myself  that  the  natives  prefer 
Manchester  goods  to  any  other.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  we 
could  only  get  further  into  the  interior,  the  better  it  would  be  for  all 
concerned. 

The  GHAiBiiAN  :  We  have  with  us  another  distinguished  soldier 
who,  like  Sir  Francis  Scott,  has  shown  great  capacity  in  civil  ad- 
ministration and  negotiations,  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  South 
Africa,  Eastern  Africa,   Swaziland,  and  other  parts  such  as  few 


Major-General  Sir  Fbancis  db  Winton,  G.C.M.G.,  O.B. :  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  Sir  6.  Baden-Powell  for  his 
very  excellent  address,  which,  however,  dealt  so  generally  with 
subjects  connected  with  Central  Africa  that  one  has  a  difiBculty  in 
finding  any  particular  subject  on  which  one  can  give  you  information. 
There  is  one  point  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
the  three  forces  we  wish  to  introduce  in  Africa  are  Christianity, 
Commerce,  and  Civilisation.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  C— 
and  that  is.  Carriage,  or  Transport.  It.is  not  of  the  slightest  use 
attempting  to  develop  Africa  until  we  are  able  to  get  into  the 
interior  more  easily  than  by  the  present  mode  of  progression.  I 
have  tried  that  over  and  over  again,  and  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. I  remember  remarking  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  :  '*  Your 
Majesty,  there  is  one  thing  to  do,  build  a  railway  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Congo.**  That  railway  has  been  b^n  and  completed 
half-way;  it  will  open  up  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  which  means  a  navigation  of  nearly  6,000  miles.  You  can 
fancy  with  water  caifriage,  which  is  very  cheap,  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  products  you  can  bring  down,  provided  you  have  a 
railway,  to  bring  them  within  measurable  distance  of  the  markets 
of  the  world.  When  I  was  on  the  Congo  I  had  to  pay  85/. 
a  ton  to  bring  any  goods  up  and  down  between  the  Ughest 
point  of.  the  Lower  Congo  and  Leopoldville,  which  was  absolutely 
prohibitive  except  perhaps  as  regards  ivory.  On  the  east  coast  ot 
Mombasa  I  tried  to  develop  trade  but  ^  found  none  of  tiie  grain 
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grown  on  the  coast  land  could  be  brought  down  to  the  coast  to  be 
shipped  from  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  miles.  Until  we  have 
transport,  therefore,  we  have  done  nothing  but  touch  the  fringe  of 
the  coast  line,  and  we  cannot  develop  AMca.  Therefore  I  have 
been  and  always  shall  be  a  very  ardent  advocate  of  railways,  for 
these  three  reasons,  namely,  that  by  them  you  can  destroy  the  slave 
trade,  regulate  the  liquor  traffic,  and  plant  your  white  communi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  Africa,  where,  supplied  with  proper 
necessaries  of  life,  they  can  live  and  teach  the  natives  how  to  work 
and  utilise  the  vast  products  which  exist  there.  When  I  was  on 
the  West  Coast  I  found  there  was  a  steady  inroad  of  what  you  may 
call  Muhammadanism  from  the  north.  There  the  native  is  perhaps 
much  more  easily  led  to  Muhammadanism  than  Christianity.  Chris- 
tianity is  sometimes  presented  to  him,  wisely  or  not  I  won't  attempt 
to  say,  in  forms  he  cannot  understand,  whereas  Muhammadanism 
simply  teaches  him  of  a  God,  makes  him  in  his  own  opinion  a 
gentleman,  and  does  not  interfere  with  his  ordinary  daily  life  or 
manners  and  customs ;  therefore  Muhammadanism  increases  rapidly 
while  Christianity,  you  know,  has  to  fight  a  hard  battle.  Railways 
and  means  of  communication  to  the  centre  will  stop  this  tide  of 
Muhammadanism,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  country,  because,  while 
it  makes  a  man  a  gentleman,  it  teaches  him  nothing  else  except 
to  sit  still  or  deal  in  slaves.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  thanking 
Sir  George  Baden-Powell  for  his  paper,  and  I  trust  all  present  will 
do  their  utmost  to  advocate  the  making  of  railways  into  this  vast 
continent,  which  will  do  so  much  for  us  and  for  our  population  at 
home  in  providing  fresh  markets. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones  :  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
nights  I  am  sure  we  have  ever  had  in  connection  with  West  Africa. 
When  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell  read  out  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1865  on  the  subject  of  West  Africa,  I  felt  deep 
regret  that  the  House  and  the  country  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  few  such  papers  as  we  have  heard  this  evening,  for  then  the 
House  would  never  have  arrived  at  that  resolution.  One  thing  is 
certain.  It  was  a  tremendous  mistake  for  'England.  It  has 
required  great  effort,  and  a  great  deal  of  pegging  away,  to  persuade 
our  people  to  take  more  interest  in  that  valuable  part  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  gradually  getting  on,  and  especially  since  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain came  into  office.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  England 
should  have  allowed  things  to  go  as  they  have  gone  there.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  outlook  is  brighter.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything 
in  depreciation  of  the  men  who  have  laboured  there  before.    They 
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had  their  disadvantages — ^the  disadvantage  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  resolution,  for  example.  But  under  the  present  regime  we 
are  getting  a  class  of  governors  who  will  be  ready  to  open  up  the 
country,  and  I  am  glad  to  mention  that  the  opening  up  of  the 
Hinterland  of  Lagos  has  been  that  we  have  now  a  trade  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling  in  one  year  in  rubber  alone.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  Hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  that  we 
have  opened  up  that  country  without  bloodshed.  It  is  a  fearful 
mistake  to  kill  the  natives  of  Africa,  for  they  are  the  men  we  have 
to  live  on,  and  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  one  of  the  best  native 
populations  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  It  was,  I  quite  agree, 
a  stupid  thing  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  fix  their  head- 
quarters on  the  coast,  which  is  the  worst  place  for  the  fever,  and 
if  they  could  only  pass  by  railway  or  some  other  ready  means  to 
the  terrace-lands  I  am  sure  they  would  be  the  healthier  for  it. 
There  ought  to  be  a  pure  water  supply  for  the  colonists.  It  seems 
an  absurd  thing  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  building 
churches  and  not  to  have  pure  water— certainly  the  pure  water  is 
the  first  necessity.  We  have  in  the  audience  this  evening  a 
wonderful  character  in  my  opinion.  I  refer  to  that  most  worthy 
lady — Miss  Eingsley.  She  has  faced  the  climate  and  the  great 
dangers  of  Afinca,  and  she  has  come  back,  and  told  us  a  great 
deal  of  truth.  I  feel  sure  that  our  missionary  efforts  are  not  as 
productive  as  they  might  be  from  our  not  teaching  the  natives 
some  industry,  and  I  think  we  should  urge  on  our  missionary 
societies  the  desirability  of  their  teaching  some  work  of  a 
useful  kind,  such  as  that  of  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor,  and  the  shoe- 
maker. As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the 
spirit  trade,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  in  England  benefit  very 
little  by  the  trade  in  spirits,  which  are  "  made  in  Germany."  I 
think  the  representatives  at  the  Conference  were  very  much  to 
blame  for  not  insisting  upon  some  uniform  duties  at  all  the 
possessions  along  the  coast.  To-day  we  stand  in  this  position — that 
England  has  become  suddenly  virtuous,  and  wants  to  stop  the  trade, 
charging  double  duty,  while  France  and  Germany  go  on  as  they  were. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
to  thank  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell  for  an  instructive  and  useful  paper. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Hodgson,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Gold  Coast) : 
The  admirable  paper  we  have  heard  to-night  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  myself,  because  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  seven  years 
engaged  in  assisting  the  work  of  developing  one  of  our  possessions 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  I  am  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  continue  tha^ 
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Work.    I  think  the  Gold  Coast  a  very  fair  sample  of  oar  possessions 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few 
remarks  based  on  my  knowledge  of  that  country.    It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  trade  value — and  I  refer  more  especially  to 
the  prospective  trade  value — of  our  West  African  possessions,  has 
come  prominently  under  notice.    The  present  prosperity  of  these 
possessions  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  entirely  due  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  mistaken  policy  of  concentrating  and  confining  our 
influence  to  the  tribes  on  the  coast  line.    In  recent  years  we  have 
pushed  back  into  the  Hinterland,  and  have  absorbed,  or  brought 
into  touch  with  the  central  authority,  tribes  formerly  entirely 
independent.    It  is  generally  known,  I  think,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  a  commission  sitting  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  boundaries  between  the  French  and  English  possessions 
in  the  far  Hinterland  of  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts.    It  has  been 
brought  about  by  treaties  signed  with  the  tribes  in  that  part  of  the 
country.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  think  that  many  of  those  treaties 
were  signed  daring  my  administration  of  the  Government,  because 
I  regard  them  as  likely  to  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
future  trade  of  the  country.    The  majority  of  those  treaties  have 
been  signed  with  Muhammadan  tribes,  who  are  entirely  distinct  from 
the  tribes  on  the  coast-line  ;  they  are  tribes  who  have  some  idea  of 
civilisation,  they  are  workers  in  metal,  keen  traders,  industrious, 
and  people  who,  having  wants,  are  likely  to  welcome  British  traders 
in  their  midst.    I  would  like  also,  in  passing,  to  refer  to  the  policy 
which  we  have  now  brought  to  an  end  of  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Ashanti  country  ;  the  annexation  of  that  country  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  my  distinguished  friend. 
Colonel  Sir  Francis  Scott.    The  country  of  Ashanti  is  rich  like  all 
other  parts  of  Africa  in  natural  products.    No  doubt,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  exports  from  Ashanti  will  be  confined  to  gold  dust  and 
rubber;  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  by  bringing  good 
government    to  bear  on    the    country,   and    by   capitalists   and 
merchants  exploiting  the  country,  we  shall  increase  the  revenue,  and 
pay  back  to  ourselves  the  cost  of  the  expedition.    Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell  has,  I  noticed,  put  down  the  cost  of  the  recent  expedition  at 
£1,000,000,  but  that  is  far  beyond  what  is  likely  to  be  the  cost ;  I 
think  Uie  figure  will  be  nearer  a  quarter  of  a  million.    You  have 
heard  of  the  advantages  of  developing  tropical  Africa,  and  I  should 
like  to  give  you  a  few  figures  showing  how  quickly  an  industry 
springs  up  there.    In  1888,  the  export  of  rubber  from  the  gold 
coast  amounted  to  twenty-six  tons,  of  the  value  of  £2,800,  while  in 
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1894,  not  a  very  good  year  for  the  industry,  the  export  was  1,8^2 
tons,  of  the  value  of  £200,000.  Of  AMoan  mahogany  the  export  in 
1890  amounted  to  £600,  and  in  1894  to  £70,000.  With  regard  to 
oo£fee  and  ooooa,  these  products  are  increasing  in  quantity  very 
rapidly.  I  attribute  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  these  articles 
of  commerce  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Oovemor,  Sir  Brandfard 
Griffith,  who  established  a  botanical  station  on  the  Gold  Coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  other  industries  than  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country.  I  look  upon  botanical  stations  as  likely 
to  be  important  fietctors  in  the  development  of  countries  in  tropicid 
Africa,  and  no  Government  can  be  said  to  be  complete  until  such  a 
station  has  been  established.  As  to  cofifee,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  West  African  Colonies  should  not  compete  very  favourably  with 
the  other  coffee-producing  countries  in  the  world,  and  I  think  tine 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Gold  Coast,  at  any  rate,  will  be  a 
very  important  competitor.  There  are  several  products  I  should 
like  to  bring  before  your  notice,  but  I  will  just  mention  one,  and 
that  is  the  export  of  the  kola-nut.  I  think  that  has  a  great  future  ; 
it  is  well  known  to  the  Muhammadans  in  the  interior.  This  product 
has  peculiar  sustaining  qualities,  and  is  largely  used  by  Muhammadan 
traders  when  making  long  journeys.  It  has  been  exported  from 
the  Gold  Coast  now  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  is,  I  believe, 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  Incidentally,  I  may 
say  that  I  understand  that  the  kola-nut  forms  a  reserve  ration  for 
the  German  soldier  when  on  service.  I  would  like  also  to  refer  to 
the  gold  industry,  but  that  is  a  very  wide  subject,  on  which  I  have 
not  time  to  dwell ;  I  will  only  say  this,  that  in  the  Gold  Coast  there 
are  many  districts  which  |»*oduce  gold  in  paying  quantities,  and 
but  for  the  unfortunate  climate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  long  ago  the 
Gold  Coast  would  have  been  ranked  with  other  gold-producing 
districts.  In  the  development  of  tropical  Africa  there  are  three 
essentials — capital,  labour,  and  good  government.  By  the  last  I 
mean  enlightened  government — a  Government  that  will  expend  its 
surplus  revenues  in  constructing  roads,  bridges,  light  railways,  and 
other  works  which  make  for  advancement  and  civilisation.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  matter  of  roads — a 
great  deal  more  than  the  Government  has  had  credit  for — and  the 
construction  of  roads  is  now  being  pushed  forward.  Again,  we  have 
had  a  survey  for  a  railway,  and  we  know  what  the  cost  of  a  railway  is 
likely  to  be  on  the  Gold  Coast — about  £5,000  a  mile ;  that  is  not 
very  much,  and  I  think,  indeed  I  feel  certain,  that  in  the  near 
future  we  Aall  see  a  railw"  '     "    "^old  Coast  Colony.    There  is 
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one  difiScaltjy  and  that  is,  we  have  a  seaboard  of  about  850  miles^ 
which  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  more  than  a  surf-bound  coast ;  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  develop  the  country,  and 
land  heavy  material,  that  we  should  have  some  place  where 
steamers  may  come  in  safety  and  land  these  heavy  materials.  This 
matter  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Colonial  or  Imperial 
Government,  and  only  recently  experts  have  been  sent  out  to  see 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  harbour  at  Accra,  which  is  the 
seat  of  government,  or,  failing  Accra,  at  some  other  place  where  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  Government.  In  order  to  carry  out  works 
of  this  magnitude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  the  British  public 
for  loans,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when 
they  are  applied  for,  because  it  will  show  that  the  policy  which  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  has  inaugurated,  namely,  that  of  re- 
garding the  Colonies  as  a  portion  of  a  large  estate,  is  on  the  eve  of 
commencement.  I,  at  any  rate,  in  fact  all  interested  in  the  future 
of  tropical  Africa,  will  hail  that  day  with  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure.  There  is  one  other  matter,  and  that  is  the  labour 
question.  I  do  not  think  West  Africa  can  be  regarded  altogether 
as  a  field  for  the  emigration  of  Europeans ;  there  will  never  be 
wanting  Europeans  in  search  of  employment  who  will  come  out 
and  risk  their  health  to  engage  in  work  there ;  they  will  be  there 
to  supervise  the  work  of  the  natives.  Now  West  Africa  teems  with 
a  native  population,  which  is  both  hardy  and  able-bodied,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  reason  why,  for  work  such  as  railway  works,  and 
the  development  of  the  country  generally,  we  should  not  always 
have  a  very  good  supply  of  native  labour.  But  there  is  one  draw- 
back to  their  giving  continuous  work,  and  that  is  that  the  native 
cannot  emancipate  himself  from  the  native  customs  which  he  has 
to  follow.  I  mean  that  there  are  customs  observed  in  his  native 
village  which  his  tribe  consider  it  necessary  he  should  attend  if  he 
is  within  reasonable  distance.  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  alien  race  into  the  country,  as,  for  example,  the  East 
Indian  or  the  Chinese,  which  has  been  advocated  by  many  able 
people,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  necessity  by  them ;  I  would 
sooner  advocate  Inter-Colonial  Emigration.  What  has  taken 
place  on  the  Congo  ?  There  a  railway  is  being  constructed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  work  has  been  constructed  by  men  from  the 
Gold  Coast  and,  I  believe,  Lagos.  They  have,  I  beUeve,  worked 
satisfactorily,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  able  to  emancipate 
tiiemselves  from  those  native  customs  they  would  have  had  to 
follow  had  they  remained  in  their  own  country.    Similarly,  if  we 
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hate  works  of  magnitude  to  carry  out  on  the  Qoli  GoaBt,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not,  if  necessary,  import  labourers  from 
other  parts  of  Africa.  With  regard  to  tropical  Africa,  I  will  say  in 
conclusion  that  in  my  opinion  the  Empire  has  in  it  possessions 
which  have  a  potentiality  of  wealth  surpassing  the  utmost  dreams 
of  avarice. 

Sir  W.  H.  QuATLE  Jones  (late  Chief  Justice  of  Sierra  Leone) :  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
for  his  paper.  It  has  been  very  general  in  character,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  which  strike  me.  First,  with  reference  to  labour. 
The  parts  of  Africa  I  know  are  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra 
Leone :  in  the  first  two  I  spent  some  five  or  six  years,  and  in  the 
other  over  seven.  With  reference  to  the  first  I  know  practically 
only  the  seaboard,  with  the  exception  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
inland  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  as  to  Sierra  Leone  I  went  some  150 
or  200  miles  up  into  the  country.  My  experience  is  that  West 
Africa  is  undoubtedly  rich,  and  it  has  improved  very  much  since  I 
went  there  in  1882 ;  trade  has  increased  enormously.  I  speak  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  and  he  will  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong 
when  I  say  that  where  there  was  one  steamer  in  1882,  there  are 
now  two  if  not  three.  He  nods  assent— that  is  a  very  encouraging 
&ct.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  things 
in  which  they  are  rich  in  West  Africa  have  been  driven  oflf  the 
market  by  the  cheap  labour  of  India  and  elsewhere  ;  notably,  as  far 
as  Sierra  Leone  is  concerned,  I  take  as  an  example  the  ground-nut 
industry.  These  used  to  come  in  large  quantities  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  elsewhere;  now  there  are  hardly  any  exported  from  Sierra 
Leone.  The  reason,  I  have  been  told,  is  that  with  the  cheap  Indian 
labour  they  can  produce  the  ground-nuts,  send  them  shelled  in  bags, 
and  land  them  at  Marseilles  at  the  same  price  as  the  West  African 
sends  them  for  in  the  shell.  That,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  great 
difiBculties  in  the  way  of  our  utilising  the  wealth  of  West  Africa.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  thing  we  should  be  unhappy  about — this  labour 
question.  It  means  that  the  native,  where  he  is  living  under  our 
government,  is  so  well  oflf  that  he  does  not  care  to  work  for  a  pit- 
tance*  Labour  has  gone  up  in  Sierra  Leone  ;  casual  labour  went 
up  from  9d.  to  Is.  a  day  in  my  own  time.  Compare  that  with  the 
rate  paid  to  the  Indian,  and  remember  that  the  Indian  would  go  on 
from  day  to  day,  whereas  the  West  African  is  like  our  lords  and 
masters  here,  who  will  take  his  Monday  and  Tuesday  oflf.  Still, 
that  is  a  matter  that  will  right  itself.  I  am  speaking  especially  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  country  behind  it.    There  they  have  been 
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decimaied  by  slave  raids.  As  slave  raiding  is  checked  the  population 
will  increase,  for  the  people  are  as  fertile  as  the  soil,  and  they  will 
no  doubt  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  will  find  it  no  longer  possible,  as 
at  present  (I  speak  in  a  parable),  to  scratch  the  ground,  plant  a 
banana,  wait  till  it  gets  ripe,  and  just  work  for  the  tobacco  and 
clothes  they  want.  For  the  immediate  present  we  must  not  expect 
any  rapid  development.  With  reference  to  white  labour,  although 
undoubtedly  the  high  lands  are  very  much  more  healthy  than  the 
coast  line,  yet  I  do  not  believe  West  Africa  is  a  country  in  which 
you  can  have  what  is  called  a  labouring  European  population — at 
any  rate  as  far  as  our  Sierra  Leone  territory  is  concerned,  as  this 
goes  only  some  200  miles  inland,  where  we  are  stopped  by  the 
French.  But  if  we  have  a  small  body  of  workmen  to  help  in 
making  the  railway,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  will  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  ;  for,  no  matter  what  some  may  say,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  native  of  West  Africa  looks  up  to  the 
European,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  the  bulk  of 
Europeans  who  have  been  there  have  been  of  the  clerical  class— by 
which  I  mean  not  ministers  of  religion  only,  but  also  doctors, 
lawyers,  schoolmasters,  and  commercial  and  other  clerks — the  am- 
bition of  everybody  in  West  Africa,  when  he  gets  a  bit  of  education, 
is  to  leave  the  land  and  all  manual  labour,  and  become  a  clerk — a 
Government  clerk  by  choice,  and  if  not  that  then  a  clerk  at  a  store. 
This  is,  I  believe,  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  native  seldom 
sees  a  European  who  works  with  his  hands,  and  he  therefore  thinks 
that,  if  he  wants  to  be  like  them,  he  ought  not  to  work  with  his 
hands  either.  So,  if  we  could  get  some  people  of  European  race 
working  with  their  hands,  it  would  in  a  short  time  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  help  to  remove  this  native  belief  that  manual  labour  is 
derogatory.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  get  that  impression  re- 
moved, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  Sierra  Leone  a  technical  school, 
or,  more  properly,  an  industrial  school,  has  been  started  by  the 
Bishop  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government ;  and,  although  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  I  am  pleased  to  remember  that 
one  of  my  last  acts  before  leaving  the  Colony  was  to  support  the 
vote  in  the  Legislative  Council  for  a  grant  of  £500  towards  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  this  school,  which,  I  believe,  has  now  been  built ;  for 
I  hope  this  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Colony. 
Harbours,  of  course,  are  wanted ;  another  thing  wanted  is  transpoit 
— that  is  coming.  I  hope  that  people  will  not  be  disappointed,  and 
that  the  railway  will  pay  its  way.  I  should  much  like  to  have  seen 
it  done  by  private  enterprise,  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible. 
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The  Govenunent  will  have  to  make  it,  and  I  hope  the  result  will  be 
Been  in  indostriea  springing  up  along  the  line ;  far,  nnfortnnatelyy 
in  Sierra  Leone  we  are  so  shut  in  by  the  French  that  we  can  only 
look  to  developing  ourselves.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  time 
will  admit  of  my  noticing,  viz.  as  to  past  Governors.  I  have  served 
under  many  Governors,  and  every  one  of  them  was  as  anxious  as 
any  present  Gbvemor  to  try  and  do  his  best  by  the  country,  promote 
its  interests,  and  enlarge  its  boundaries,  but  Uiey  were  one  and  all 
stopped  by  that  House  of  Commons  Besolution  of  1865.  They 
could  not  get  behind  it.  As  the  result,  the  country  round  Sierra 
Leone,  which  was  begging  us  to  take  it,  is  now  French.  To  mention 
one  other  matter — the  question  of  customs  duty.  We  have  in 
Sierra  Leone  the  best  harbour  on  the  West  Coast — I  mean  Freetown 
— and  there  are  trade  routes  whose  natural  outlet  it  was.  How  have 
the  French  stopped  these  ?  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
they  say,  *'  We  do  not  stop  anything  coming  from  our  territory  into 
the  British,  all  we  do  is  to  put  an  export  duty  of  so  much  a  budiel 
on  rice,  per  head  of  cattle,  &c.,  that  duty  must  be  paid."  It  would 
be  a  trifling  thing  if  it  were  only  that,  and  there  were  customs 
houses  on  the  old  routes  at  which  the  duty  could  be  collected  and 
the  things  come  through ;  but  they  say  we  cannot  collect  your  duty 
on  the  frontier,  but  you  must  come  down  to  Binty  or  some  other 
place  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Freetown,  but  near  the  seacoast, 
and  we  will  collect  the  duties  there,  and  if  you  like  to  take  your  goods 
to  Freetown  or  anywhere  else  you  are  welcome  to  do  so ;  with  the 
result  that  goods  which  would  have  come  to  Freetown  are 
shipped  from  the  French  ports  instead.  Steps  are,  I  believe,  being 
taken  to  get  this  matter  amended.  It  is  a  most  important  matter 
for  Sierra  Leone,  for  almost  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  keep  our 
trade  with  inland  places  across  the  French  frontier  is  to  try  and 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  French  by  which  the  trade  routes 
shall  not  be  diverted,  and  by  which,  if  they  do  levy  customs  duties, 
they  shall  be  payable  at  places  on  the  ordinary  roads  by  which  the 
goods  come  into  our  Colony. 

Dr.  D.  MoBBis,  C.M.G.  (Assistant-Director,  Eew) :  At  this  late 
hour  I  do  not  propose  to  keep  you  long,  especially  after  the  very 
interesting  remarks  from  gentlemen  more  closely  connected  with 
West  Africa.  Mr.  Hodgson  referred  in  appreciative  terms  to  the 
botanic  station  that  had  been  established  at  Aburi  by  Sir  W. 
Brandford  Griffith.  There  are  at  the  present  time  four  botanic 
stations  in  West  Africa.  The  first  was  started  by  Sir  Alfred 
Moloney  at  Lagos  in  1888.    Next  came  the  Aburi  station,  and  then 
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the  station  at  the  Gambia.  Last  year  a  station  at  Sierra  Leone 
was  started  by  Colonel  Cardew.  The  function  of  these  stations  is  a 
very  simple  one.  They  raise  native  and  introduced  plants  from  seeds 
and  cnttings,  and  while  some  are  cultivated  experimentally  others 
are  distributed  to  the  natives  for  starting  new  industries.  They 
also  train  a  certain  number  of  native  youths  in  horticultural 
methods.  The  more  promising  of  these  youths  are  afterwards 
selected  for  further  training  in  the  West  Indies  and  at  Eew.  The 
stations  are  wholly  devoted  to  industrial  work,  and  are  calculated 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  West  Africa.  The  curators  in 
charge  are  Europeans,  trained  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  When  I 
mention  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Jamaica  is  entirely  due  to 
similar  agencies,  you  will  understand  how  important  it  is  that  all 
tropical  Colonies  should  possess  institutions  similar  to  these  sta- 
tions. There  is  another  point.  If  we  wish  to  increase  the  welfare 
of  the  Mother  Country  we  cannot  do  better  than  increase  the  trade 
and  prosperity  of  our  Colonies.  I  will  cite  a  case  in  point  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  1892  the  imports  into  Jamaica  were  £1,700,000 ; 
in  1894  they  had  increased  to  £2,200,000.  The  percentage  of  the 
imports  taken  from  the  Mother  Country  in  1892  was  forty-nine  per 
cent. ;  but  in  1894,  with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  the 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  to  fifty-five  per 
cent.,  representing  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  It  would 
appeajr,  therefore,  that  as  the  Colonies  become  more  prosperous  they 
increase  their  commerce  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  in  this  way 
Uiey  supply  money  to  pay  a  larger  number  of  the  working  classes  in 
our  large  towns.  I  would  suggest  this  as  one  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed.  To  return  to  West  Africa.  All  the 
rubber,  the  mahogany,  palm-oil,  copal,  and  fibres  shipped  from  that 
part  of  the  world  are  derived  from  wild  plants.  They  are,  in  fact, 
purely  forest  products.  The  development  of  the  rubber  trade  of  the 
Gold  Coast  is  entirely  due  to  Sir  Alfred  Moloney.  He  also  suggested 
a  similar  industry  in  Lagos,  but  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  has  had  the 
proud  privilege  of  developing  a  trade  in  rubber  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  any  now  existing.  It  is  only  about  fifteen  months 
old,  and  yet  the  shipments  in  1895  were  of  the  total  value  of 
£270,000.  The  Lagos  rubber  plant  is  a  forest  tree.  It  can  be 
tapped  without  destroying  it.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the 
plants  that  have  hitherto  yielded  rubber  both  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts.  These  plants  were  climbers  and  were  cut  down  before  they 
were  tapped.  None  were  planted  to  take  their  place.  Hence,  as 
the  industry  came  to  an  end  near  the  coast  the  rubber  gatherers 
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had  to  go  further  inland  year  by  year.  The  Lagos  industry  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Given  suitable  means 
of  reaching  the  interior,  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forest  products  of  tropical  Africa.  A  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  mahogany  trade.  A  few  years  ago  only  about  200,000 
feet  of  this  timber  came  from  West  AMca.  fo  1898  the  total 
receipts  at  Liverpool  alone  were  over  8,200,000  feet.  The  only 
drawback,  from  a  Colonial  point  of  view,  to  this  great  African  trade 
is  the  injury  it  has  done  to  the  old  mahogany  trade  of  British 
Honduras.  The  latter  has,  however,  other  resources,  which  should 
be  developed  by  a  good  inland  railway.  African  mahogany  is  so 
highly  valued  that  it  is  shipped  also  in  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
I  was  amused,  when  lately  in  New  York,  to  find  that  it  there  passed 
under  another  name  to  conceal  its  origin.  Li  the  regular  cultiva- 
tion of  cofifee,  cacao,  cotton,  kola  and  fruit,  West  Africa  has  a  great 
future  before  it.  In  this  direction  the  botanic  stations  will  prove  of 
signal  service.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  spoken  before  me  that 
the  chief  want  now  is  the  opening  of  the  interior  lands.  That  is  an 
essential  condition  of  further  development  in  West  Africa. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson  (Ceylon) :  My  only  justification  in  appear- 
ing before  you  lies  in  one  passage  from  the  interesting  lecture  to 
which  we  have  listened.  It  is  where  Sir  Oeorge  Baden-Powell 
says :  "  Tropical  Africa  offers  a  great  arena  for  the  work  of  many  of 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  traders,  artisans,  soldiers,  and  planters." 
Now  I  have  to  mention  what  has  already  been  done  to  connect 
Ceylon,  the  leading  plantation  Colony,  with  British  Central  Africa, 
which,  as  the  Shir6  Highlands  and  Nyassaland,  is  fast  developing  into 
an  important  cofifee-growing  country.  The  pioneer  of  co£fee  there  is 
Mr.  John  Buchanan,  C.M.G.,  formerly  connected  with  the  Mission 
staff ;  but  there  followed  more  than  one  experienced  planter  from 
Ceylon,  and  Sir  Henry  Johnston  got  his  first  working  botanist  and 
horticulturist  (Mr.  Whyte)  and  some  of  his  'surveyors  from  us. 
Some  two  years  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  a  Ceylon  proprietary  planter, 
who  said  he  had  £5,000  of  spare  capital  to  invest,  and  wished  to 
know  if  he  should  take  it  to  Java  or  Central  Africa,  to  grow  Arabian 
coffee — a  product  that  has  failed  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  I 
advised  a  visit  to  Nyassaland  first,  and  the  result  was  tbe  taking  up 
of  a  large  block  of  land ;  so  pleased  was  the  Ceylon  proprietor  with 
what  he  saw ;  and  on  his  return  to  Colombo,  he  was  asked  by  shxsird 
business  and  planting  friends  to  form  a  limited  company, 
the  Nyassaland  Coffee  Cultivation  Company,  has  been 
not  in  London  but  in  Ceylon,  thus  forming  a  bond  oft 
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the  leading  Asiatic  Colony  and  British  Central  Africa.  Practical 
men  were  sent  over  to  develop  a  plantation,  and  the  manager  has 
just  reported  most  favourably  of  prospects;  an  adjoining  estate 
paying  20  per  cent,  in  its  fourth  year,  when  coffee  is  in  bearing ; 
while  the  labour  is  good  and  abundant  and  wonderfully  cheap  in 
comparison  with  what  Sir  Quayle  Jones  and  other  speakers  said  of 
West  Africa,  since  Mr.  Crabbe  reports  that  he  pays  in  calico  at  the 
equivalent  of  2s.  per  man,  1^.  6d,  for  a  woman,  and  Is.  per  child, 
per  month!  This  is  a  veritable  paradise  for  cheap  labour  when 
compared  even  with  Southern  India,  where— as  Sir  Charles  Bernard 
has  put  it — 12  millions  of  people  are  content,  and  well  off  if  they 
can  earn  the  equivalent  of  25.  6d.  per  family  of  five  per  week.  If 
the  administration  of  Nyassaland  continues  to  be  wisely  carried  on 
after  the  fashion  set  by  Sir  Henry  Johnston,  and  the  example  of  our 
greatest  Ceylon  Governor — Sir  Henry  Ward — followed  in  making 
roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  a  great  future  may  be  anticipated  for  this 
planting  Colony  ;  and  remember  that  the  chief  staple,  coffee,  is  one 
of  which  there  is  no  fear  of  overproduction  at  present ;  for  though 
its  consumption  falls  off  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  in  great  demand 
in  America  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  During  thirty-four 
years*  residence  in  Ceylon  I  have  followed  the  development  and 
fortunes  of  tropical  agriculture,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  field  in 
East  and  Central,  as  well  as  Western  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  Grey-Wilson,  C.M.G.  (Governor  of  St.  Helena) :  My 
connection  with  West  Africa  was  severed  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
since  that  date  I  have  been  more  or  less  buried  in  the  quiet  and 
almost  unknown  little  island  of  St.  Helena,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  limit  ourselves,  as  so  many  speakers  have  done,  at  all  to 
West  Africa.  Africa  should  be  viewed,  and  the  entire  question 
raised  by  Sir  George's  paper  should  be  viewed,  as  a  whole.  I  was 
sent  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1884  to  take  over  the  strip  of  territory 
which  we  had  annexed  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  a  length  of  180  miles,  and  a  breadth  probably  in  the  widest 
of  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  We  contented  ourselves  with 
this,  and  that  was  my  mission  ;  but  I  had  subsidiary  instructions 
to  endeavour  to  make  peace  between  some  seventeen  different  tribes 
of  natives  in  a  minutely  small  area,  who  had  been  fighting  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  On  the  one  side,  there  were  about  seven  tribes, 
and  on  the  other  eight.  That  is  a  picture  which  might  be  repeated 
almost  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  it  is  that  which  is 

rly  the  outcome  of  the  need  for  slaves  that  has  rendered  the 
"      mich  an  acute  one  in  nearly  all  portions  of  Africa. 
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One  heard  the  other  day  that  many  of  the  gold  mines  were  going  to 
be  closed,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  or  should  be  the  slightest 
occasion  for  anything  of  the  sort  if  we  properly  develop  Africa,  and 
the  only  way  to  develop  it  is  by  railroads.  There  will  then  be  no 
fear  of  our  labour  supply  running  short.  If  we  push  on  the 
civilising  influences  we  shall  not  only  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  but,  what  is  an  absolute  corollary  to  that,  an  enormous 
demand  for  our  English  products.  When  we  talk  in  the  way  we  do 
about  Africa  with  such  smug  satisfaction,  we  must  remember  that 
Africa  is  very  much  in  the  same  sort  of  condition  that  Scotland  and 
the  border  countries  were  not  very  long  ago.  Every  man's  hand  is 
against  everyone  else,  and  naturally  industry  and  farming  and  all 
cultivation  of  the  soil  are  absolutely  neglected  so  long  as  you  can 
acquire  what  you  want  by  raiding  your  neighbour's  homestead. 
When  that  is  done  away  with  the  whole  question  will  be  solved. 
With  regard  to  the  removing  the  West  Coast  capitals  to  more 
healthy  situations,  I  question  if  it  be  found  possible  to  move  capitals 
in  an  arbitrary  way,  on  the  score  merely  of  health ;  where  other 
oonsidetations  have  come  in  no  doubt  they  have  been  removed,  but 
on  the  sole  ground  of  health  I  doubt  whether  we  could  remove  these 
capitals  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  which  might  or  might  not 
be  healthier.  To  a  sea  power  such  as  England  capitals  will  be 
located  in  such  situations  as  the  commercial  needs  of  each  Colony 
dictate. 

The  Chaibman  :  The  hour  is^much  too  late  for  me  to  think  of 
addressing  you  at  any  length.  You  will  agree  that  two  things 
have  been  brought  prominently  forward  in  this  discussion — first, 
that  for  considerations  of  health,  as  well  as  of  profitable  trade,  im- 
proved means  of  communication  both  in  the  way  of  harbours  and 
railways  are  desirable  in  tropical  Africa,  and  next,  that  throughout 
the  British  tropical  regions  there  are  great  fields  in  which  the  cul-. 
tivation  of  articles  largely  in  demand  may  be  developed  and 
multiplied.  The  impression,  left  on  my  mind  is  that  it  is  desirable 
as  far  as  possible  to  seek  for  new  staples  rather  than  to  crowd  the 
home  markets  with  ordinary  produce  like  tea  and  cofiEee,  which  seem 
in  danger  of  being  over-produced.  I  beg  to  convey  to  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  suggestive  and  interesting 
paper. 

Sir  George  Baden-Powell  ;  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
reception,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  thajiks  are  very  much 
due  to  those  gentlemen— soldiers,  administrators,  and  merchants — 
whose  remarks  have  given  us  so  much  food  for  reflection,  and  the 
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result,  I  hope,  will  be  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  great  field 
of  promise  we  have  won  for  ourselves  in  tropical  Africa.  But  our 
very  special  thanks  are  due  to  that  most  experienced  Colonial 
statesman  who  has  presided  this  evening  with  such  marked  ability. 
The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
separated. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  on 
Tuesday,  March  17,  1896,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  a 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair,  when  Dr.  Charles  Chewings,  F.G.S., 
read  a  paper  on 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  COOLGARDIE 
GOLDFIELDS. 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  subject  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
this  paper  is  the  outcome  of  some  fifteen  months  spent  in  travel- 
ling over  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields.  During  that  time  most  of 
the  principal  gold-bearing  areas  were  visited,  and  many  of  them  on 
several  different  occasions.  My  mission  was  twofold.  The  first  and 
principal  object  was  to  study  the  geological  features,  the  origin  of  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  reefs  and  gold  generally  occur  there. 
The  second  was  to  execute  commissions  for  capitalists — e,g,  furnishing 
reports  on  the  different  gold-bearing  areas  or  on  mining  properties. 
When  I  saw  a  good  mine  I  recommended  it ;  but  I  preferred  to  hold 
no  interests  in  mines  myself  in  order  that  I  might  act  dis- 
interestedly and  do  justice  to  my  commissioners.  The  work  I  did 
involved  constant  travel,  and  was  not  only  laborious  but  full  of  dis- 
comforts, and  the  reason  I  came  to  Europe  was  to  recruit  my  health 
by  taking  a  long  sea  voyage.  I  also  wished  to  have  respite  from 
business  and  escape  the  summer  heat  and  dust.  It  may  be 
superfluous  to  add  that  I  refused  all  overtures  to  bring  mining 
properties  to  Europe  for  sale. 

My  proposal  is  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  geological  stand- 
point (avoiding  technical  terms  where  possible),  and  to  give  you 
sound  arguments  for  my  conclusions.  For  obvious  reasons  the  names 
of  mines  will  seldom  be  mentioned.  Each  important  district  that  I 
have  seen  will  be  described  in  a  few  words,  and  will  receive  what  I 
consider  its  due. 

Topographical  Features. 

The  site  of  the  Coolgardie  Goldfields  is  along  the  higher  part  of  a 
dome-shaped  area  of  land,  the  longer  axis  of  which  runs  roughly 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  Western 
Australia  from  Esperance  Bay  to  the  Ashburton  River  would 
follow  approximately  along  this  line.  If  you  were  to  travel  over 
the  ground  from  south  to  north  you  would  find  that  the  country  was, 
in  the  main,  one  vast  plain,  with  a  few  low  hills  scattered  here  and 
there.    You  would  also  see,  when  on  the  elevations,  that  the  hills 
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as  a  role  follow  the  same  direction :  they  may  be  described  as  low 
ridges.  These  ridges  are  separated  from  one  another  by  shaUow 
valleys  that  vary  in  width  from  a  mile  or  so  to  five,  ten,  and 
even  greater.  There  is  little  regularity  in  either  the  elevations 
or  depressions :  they  occor  irregularly  through  the  country.  The 
general  level  of  the  land  from  Dundas — the  most  southerly  of  the 
group  of  gold-bearing  areas— to  Lake  Darldt  on  the  north  would 
average,  perhaps,  1,400  feet  above  the  sea.  For  fifty  miles  on  either 
side  of  this  axis  line  there  is  but  slight  variation  in  the  altitude, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  country  over  this  area  is  similar. 
The  land  falls  away  from  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  dome  east- 
ward, until  the  younger  and  horizontally  bedded  rocks  of  the  Great 
Victoria  Desert  are  reached;  and  to  the  west  and  south  to  the 
Indian  and  Southern  Oceans  respectively.  The  decline  gradient  in 
each  case  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  traveller, 
and  gives  one  the  impression  of  an  endless  plain  with  gentle  un- 
dulations here  and  there. 

Bainfall  and  Climate. 

The  rainfall  over  the  area  under  consideration  is  very  small,  pro- 
bably  not  exceeding  from  five  to  seven  inches  per  annum.  Accepting 
this  as  the  precipitation,  and  the  evaporation  by  the  sun  and  winds  at 
eight  feet,  we  have  conditions  under  which  no  permanent  surface 
water  can  naturally  exist.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are 
no  running  streams  or  permanent  surface  waters  there ;  the  wonder 
would  be  i  there  were  any. 

In  summer  the  heat  is  great,  occasionally  ranging  over  114°  F. 
in  the  shade,  but  it  is  the  exception  to  have  close,  disagreeable 
nights.  More  often  the  summer  nights  are  perfection,  and,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  "  are  the  best  part  of  the  days.*'  The  cold  in 
winter  is  intense,  but  dry  and  healthy.  Snow  is  unknown.  The 
winter  months  are  pleasant.  Eain  falls  at  irregular  intervals  in 
either  summer  or  winter.  Provided  pure  water  and  good  food  are 
partaken  of,  and  proper  sanitary  precautions  and  rigid  cleanliness 
and  abstemiousness  practised,  the  field  will  be  found  to  be  healthy. 
But  it  is  enervating  to  stay  too  long  there  without  a  change. 

Between  the  long  intervals  of  rain  the  ground  becomes  dry  and 
parched,  and  the  stock  and  traffic  wear  the  soil  into  fine  powder. 
The  summer  through,  winds  blow  with  tremendous  force  almost 
every  day :  these  raise  and  carry  the  dust  for  miles.  There  are  few 
places  on  the  foce  of  this  earth  more  disagreeable  than  Coolgardie, 
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Hannans,  or  Menziea  townships  on  a  hot,  Windy  summer's  day. 
Whilst  driving  along  the  roads  one  is  enveloped  in  a  doad  of  dust 
so  dense  as  frequently  to  be  quite  suffocating.  To  see  a  buck-board 
party  arrive  from  one  of  those  *<  numerous  excursions  "  is  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

FOBEBTS  AND  VEGETATION. 

The  southern  half  of  the  goldfields,  say  to  forty-five  miles  north 
of  Coolgardie  town,  is  timbered  by  an  open  forest  of  eucalyptus 
trees  that  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet,  and  from  three 
inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Those  species  known  locally  as 
"  gimlet  wood  *'  and  "  salmon  gum  "  predominate.  These  shed  their 
bark  annually,  and  the  new  bark  presents  delicate  tints  of  red,  pink, 
salmon,  and  green.  The  colours  pass  from  the  one  into  the  other 
by  the  most  gradual  gradations.  From  the  bark  one  might  suppose 
the  wood  to  be  soft  and  sappy,  but  it  is  hard,  and  when  the  gimlet 
wood  is  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.  The  trees 
have  umbrella-shaped  tops,  and  the  leaves  on  the  salmon  gum 
shine  as  though  they  had  been  varnished.  The  foliage  affords  but 
scanty  shade.  The  quandong  and  kurrajong  are  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  these  grow  only  in  isolated  spots.  One 
often  has  to  travel  for  miles  through  these  forests  to  find  any  grass 
or  bush  that  a  camel  can  eat.  In  other  localities  grass  and  edible 
bushes  are  plentiful  enough. 

Forty-five  miles  north  of  Coolgardie  the  eucalyptus  forests  give 
place  to  mulga,  and  this  continues  to  beyond  Lake  Darldt. 

The  mulga  is  a  smaller  tree  than  the  eucalyptus  :  it  will  serve 
for  fuel  and  many  other  useful  purposes,  such  as  props  and  stays  in 
mines,  but  in  this  northern  half  of  the  goldfield  heavy  timber  will 
have  to  be  carted  for  considerable  distances  in  many  places. 

The  eucalyptus  trees  prove  invaluable  for  building  and  mining, 
and  also  for  fuel.  Straight  lengths  may  usually  be  found  for 
poppetlegs  ;  the  larger  timber  can  be  sawn  to  convenient  sizes. 

The  view  within  these  forests  extends  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
only  and  the  greatest  sameness  prevails ;  in  fact,  in  all  direc- 
tions it  is  absolutely  alike.  Profound  stillness  usually  reigns. 
Animal  and  bird  life  is  very  scarce.  The  monotony  of  travel  in 
such  a  country  is  wearisome  beyond  description.  The  number  of  poor 
fellows  who  have  lost  themselves  in  these  terrible  forests  and  died 
of  thirst  will  never  be  known,  but  they  are  many.  You  go  on  and 
on  fondly  hoping  you  will  meet  with  some  change  of  scenery, 
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but  the  changes  are  few  and  fiEur  between,  and  when  they  do  occur 
it  is  usuallj  for  the  worse. 

DiFFICULTIEB    THAT  HAVE  BEBN   OvEBCOME. 

The  worst  road  on  the  fields  was  from  beyond  Southern  Gross 
to  Coolgardie.  All  traffic,  provisions,  machinery,  horsefeed,  &c.  had 
to  pass  over  that  long,  dusty,  sandy,  wretched  road  ;  it  was  a  perfect 
terror ;  but  now  that  this  piece  of  road  is  bridged  by  a  railway  line 
the  mines  will  develop  faster,  more  machinery  will  be  sent  on  to 
the  fields,  and  the  good  mines  will  soon  forge  their  way  to  the 
front.  I  have  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  "  Why  don't  the 
mines  produce  gold  and  give  some  return  ?  "  I  have  explained  to 
them  as  I  do  to  you — and  I  speak  as  one  who  knows  from  much 
experience  in  the  drier  parts  of  Austraha  what  the  difficulties  are — 
that  the  mines  are  being  developed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  salt  water  has  had  to  be 
condensed  for  drinking  purposes  and  for  stock.  You  have  to  go 
there  to  see  what  a  tremendous  undertaking  this  has  been.  By 
this  means  people  were  enabled  to  live  in  the  country ;  they  could 
never  have  stayed  there  and  mastered  it  without.  They  have 
turned  condensing  into  a  science,  and  it  is  now  possible,  by  erecting 
condensers  along  any  route,  to  render  the  driest  of  all  dry  parts 
of  Australia  accessible.  Of  course  water  has  to  be  sold  by  the 
gallon  to  pay  for  such  time  and  expense  in  its  production.  The 
usual  price  has  ranged  &om  3d.  to  6^.  per  gallon,  but  sometimes  as 
high  as  Is.  Then,  again,  chaff,  oats,  and  bran  were  Sd.  to  5^.  per 
lb.  At  such  prices  it  cost  a  small  fortune  to  keep  a  horse.  Other 
things  were  in  proportion.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
mines  on  Coolgardie  were  very  great,  but  notwithstanding  the  up- 
hill game  hundreds  of  plucky  prospectors  had  to  contend  with,  they 
stuck  to  their  work  and  developed  their  claims,  for  they  knew  what 
they  were  worth.  In  my  opinion  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  mines.  The  worst  part  of  the  work  is  now  over,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  good  many  mines  are  on  the  dividend- 
paying  hst. 

Geological  Structubb. 

The  Foundation  Bocks  over  the  area  under  notice  are  schists  and 

slates.    Chemically  these  range  from  the  most  acid  to  the  most 

basic ;  petrologicaUy  from  amphibole  to  quartz  schist.    The  geo- 

logioa  age  of  these  ''oldest**  series  of  rocks  is  still  undeterminedi 

-  for  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them.    They  are  probably  not 
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younger  than  Gambrian.  Their  strike  is,  in  general,  N.N.W.  and 
8.S.E.,  and  they  dip  either  to  the  east  or  west,  usually  at  very  ste^ 
angles,  or  perpendicular.  Interbedded  with  these,  but  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence,  are  limestones.  I  have  not  seen  good  examples 
myself,  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  this  is  the  case.  Then  there  are 
vast  beds  of  conglomerates  interbedded  with  the  schists  and  slates. 
One  bed  may  be  seen  some  eight  miles  west  of  Hannans,  and 
another  at  ttie  White  Feather.  At  the  latter  place  gold-bearing 
quartz  reefs  occur  in  the  conglomerate.  The  composing  pebbles, 
which  are  well  rounded  at  both  places,  are  cemented  together  by 
siliceous  matter,  and  have  undergone  great  compression.  They  are 
composed  of  limestone,  of  porphyry,  of  quartzite,  of  granite,  and 
even  of  almost  pure  magnetite.  By  compression  the  limestone 
pebbles  are  seen  to  have  been  drawn  out  into  lenticular-shaped 
bodies.  As  I  shall  again  refer  to  these  foundation  rocks  when 
particularising  the  different  areas,  I  will  merely  add  that  they, 
together  with  the  other  rocks  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  deserve  far 
more  time  and  closer  study  than  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to 
them.  They  should  be  mapped  by  competent  geological  surveyors, 
and  be  accurately  determined  both  for  scientific  and  commercial 
reasons.  It  is  in  this  series,  more  often  than  not,  where  the  gold- 
bearing  lodes  and  reefs  are  seen  to  lie.  We  will  now  pass  ou  to 
note  another  very  important  series. 

The  Eruptive  Bocks  on  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield  are  full  of 
interest,  both  scientifically  and  commercially,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  gold-bearing  reefs  that  occur  in  them  and  also  in  their 
near  proximity,  but  because  it  is  they,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  that  were  the  gold-bringers.  In  my  opinion  the  Coolgardie 
Goldfield  is  the  site  of  a  mountain  chain,  or  chains,  that  for  long, 
long  ages  has  been  worn  down,  and  planed  off  so  to  say,  to  its  very 
roots.  What  we  see  now  are  but  the  upturned  edges  of  rocks 
that  during  the  crumpling  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  process  of 
mountain  building  there,  formed  quite  elevated  tracts  of  land.  I 
will  ask  you  to  imagine  a  large  mountain  chain,  say  like  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  Esperance  Bay,  and  possibly  far  south  of  it,  north- 
ward to  beyond  the  Ashburton  River.  I  ask  you  to  admit  that 
this  range  was  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  up  through 
which  vast  masses  of  highly  heated  rock  foimd  their  way.  Largo 
quantities  of  molten  rock  may  have  been  poured  out  on  the  surface, 
but  this  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  remained 
deeply  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  cooled  and 
crystallised  there,  in  cracks  and  immense  fissures,  under  the  enor- 
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moos  pressure  of  overlying  rock.  In  fact  it  appears  to  me  probable 
that  vast  areas  of  land  were  poshed  upwards  to  make  room  for 
the  molten  masses.    They  are  of  palsBozoic  or  azoio  ages. 

The  Obioin  op  the  Gold. 

Now,  during  the  cooling  of  such  enormous  and  highly  heated 
masses  in  the  heart  of  that  mountain  chain,  you  can  well  imagine 
how  greatly  the  rocks  in  contact  with  and  adjoining  them  would  be 
affected.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  these  contact  effects  will 
know  that  the  character  of  rocks  can  be  entirely  altered  in  this  way, 
and  certain  minerals  be  changed  to  others.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  during  this  "  cooling  time  " 
a  process  of  extraction  from  the  surrounding  rocks  goes  on. 
Silica  (quartz)  may  be  extracted  from  those  minerals  called  "  sili- 
cates,*' and  the  same  be  deposited  within  the  cracks  and  fissures  that 
are  formed  either  by  contraction  or  earth  movements.  We  usually 
speak  of  this  as  the  f  umarole  or  hydrothermal  period.  Whether  the 
gaseous  exhalations  from  the  '^  hotpot "  below  brings  the  gold,  or 
whether  the  enormously  highly  heated  waters  and  steam  that  have 
access  to  the  surrounding  rocks  dissolve  the  gold  and  also  other 
elements  out  of  rocks  that  already  contain  it,  is  not,  to  my  satis- 
feustion,  determined  yet.  It  is  possible  that  a  commingling  of  the 
two  may  be  correct.  I  refer  to  the  real  origin  of  the  gold.  While 
gold-bearing  veins  at  Coolgardie  occur  in  such  sour  rocks  as  granite 
and  porphyry,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  same  was  dissolved  out  of 
basic  rocks.  On  this  point  I  will  not  commit  myself.  Now  that 
those  large  masses  of  rock  that  were  once  deeply  buried  in  that 
mountain  chain  have  by  erosion  become  exposed,  we  can  study 
them ;  they  are  called  "  abyssal  rocks.**  The  point  I  wish  hereto 
emphasise  is  this — viz.  the  gold-bearing  veins  an^  lodes  at  Cool- 
gardie are  never  far  from  those  abyssal  rocks.  It  matters  not  to 
which  part  of  the  field  you  go,  you  are  sure  to  find  them.  I  cannot 
point  to  any  one  kind  of  rock  that  may  be  said  to  be  the  gold-bringer, 
for  gold-bearing  reefs  and  lodes  occur  near,  and  in  granite,  diorite, 
and  porphyry  alike.  I  may  tell  you  that  these  varieties  occur  in  the 
greatest  profusion  all  over  the  goldfield.  Some  are  seen  to  have 
been  crushed ;  and  it  is  evident  that  times  of  eruptions  and  cooling 
were  followed  by  times  of  compression  and  considerable  earth 
movements.  During  contractions  the  most  solid  rock  was  squeezed 
into  lenticular-shaped  masses,  or  compressed  and  made  fissile  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book.  All  of  these  phenomena  appear  to  have  been 
repeated,  perhaps  many  times  over,  for  vast  areas  of  the  first-noted 
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foundation  rocks  are  crashed  abyssal  rocks.  It  is  also  evident  that 
erosion  was  going  on  at  that  time,  because  those  conglomerate  bedft 
I  have  referred  to  were  in  existence.  Of  crushed  eruptive  rocks  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  diorite  and  porphyry  (?porphyritic 
granite)  are  the  more  common ;  but  of  both  there  are  numberless 
examples  where  they  appear  to  have  suffered  little  or  no  compres- 
sion, but  the  diorites  have  in  most  cases  undergone  some 
dislocation. 

These  troubled  times,  so  far  as  I  am  at  the  present  able  to  judge, 
ended  with  those  enormous  eruptions  of  granite,  which  said  rock 
forms  so  much  of  Western  Australia.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  granite  forms  the  foundation  of  that  part  of  the  Australian 
continent,  but  I  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  consider  the  schists  of 
far  greater  age,  and  the  granite  as  intrusive. 

The  Permanence  op  the  Beefs. 

The  question  of  the  permanence  or  otherwise  of  the  reefs  and 
lodes  has  received  my  closest  attention.  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  gold-bearing  reefs  lie  never  far  from  eruptive  rocks,  and 
that  their  origin,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  those  eruptions.  My 
object  in  speaking  in  detail  just  now  was  to  show  why  I  believe 
the  field  to  be  a  permanent  one.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  every  reef  is  going  to  continue  in  depth,  but  wish  you  to  think 
of  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield  as  a  permanent  one,  and  to  beheve  me 
when  I  say  that  the  gold  that  has  up  to  the  present  been  won  is  an 
infinitesimal  part  only  of  what  will  be  obtained  by  mining  in  the 
future.  That  the  eruptive  rocks  will  go  down,  you  may  be 
absolutely  certain  of,  and  there  is  no  reason,  scientific  or  otherwise, 
to  make  one  conclude  that  the  reefs  will  not  follow  them.  There 
are  the  soundest  geological  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  field 
will  prove  permanent. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  I  may  add  that  good  gold-bearing  reefs 
occur  on  Coolgardie  in  any  and  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  from  the 
most  acid  to  the  most  basic,  in  the  massive  and  foliated  ahke.  I  have 
seen  them  in  granite,  in  porphyry,  in  diorite,  in  slates,  and  in  schists 
of  great  variety.  In  the  acid  rocks,  reefs  almost  invariably  occur,  but 
in  the  basic,  both  reefs  and  lodes. 

The  Water  Supply. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rock-holes  and  pools  in  sandy  creeks 
and  the  drainage  from  some  granite  outcrop,  conserved  by  soaking 
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into  rotten  granite,  there  is  hardly  a  natural  fresh  water  over  the 
whole  of  the  goldfield.  When  a  heavy  drain  gets  on  such  waters 
their  supply  is  soon  exhausted. 

Scattered  over  the  fierce  of  the  country  are  saline  swamps,  the  so- 
called  "  Lakes."  They  are  not  lakes,  but  flat  depressions,  lying  as  a 
rule  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Many  of 
them  are  of  considerable  area,  as  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the 
map.  Their  sides  are  sometimes  precipitous,  and  bard  rock  forms 
both  sides  and  bed  in  many  of  them.  As  a  rule  the  bed-rock  is 
dose  to  the  surface.  The  covering  of  this  bed-rook  is  composed 
of  sand,  salt,  or  blue  mud.  The  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and 
either  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence,  or  salt  and  gypsum, 
or  drifting  sand.  What  was  their  origin  ?  The  dissolving  acids  in 
rainwater,  and  in  waters  holding  certain  salts  in  solution,  when 
resting  on  rocks,  cause  their  mineralogical  composition  to  give  way, 
and  they  decompose  into  sand  and  mother  earth  rapidly.  Flood 
waters  find  their  way  into  depressions ;  the  salts  in  the  depressions, 
brought  down  by  the  flowing  waters  from  the  rocks,  over  and 
through  which  they  pass,  by  evaporation  become  in  excess.  This 
prevents  trees  and  bushes  from  growing  there.  The  rocks  are 
broken  up  by  chemical  action  over  the  floor  of  the  depression,  and 
the  wind  removes  all  loose  material  and  carries  it  far  away  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  so-called  lake.  Flood  waters  that  stand  for  a 
few  days  after  rain  are  blown  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of 
the  depression  imtil  evaporated,  or  have  percolated  to  lower  levels, 
but  remain  long  enough  for  the  waves  to  smooth  the  surface.  In 
this  way  alone  can  I  account  for  these  lakes. 

Where  you  find  salt  lakes  you  find  salt  water  by  sinking,  and 
usually  plenty  of  it.  South  of  Menzies  the  greater  number  of  wells 
and  shafts  have  struck  salt  water,  but  north  of  that  place  many  fresh 
wells  are  being  discovered.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  rock  through 
which  the  percolating  rainwaters,  as  they  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
the  ground,  have  to  pass  that  determines  their  quality.  In  the  fax 
norti^  the  rocks  are  more  likely  to  yield  fresh  water,  though  many 
salt  wells  will  be  struck.  The  fresh  wells  at  Coolgardie  are  in  de- 
composed granite. 

One  hears  much  about  the  water  question,  and  one  is  asked 
many  questions  about  it.  The  following  is  my  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
stay  to  explain  why  I  think  so — ^it  would  detain  you  too  long. 
Artesian  water-bearing  wells  in  the  true  sense,  such  as  occur  in 
the  Lake  Eyre  Basin  and  in  Queensland,  will  never  be  obtained  ai 
Coolgardie.    I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  when  I 
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say  that  there  will  be  large  supplies  of  water  stnick  in  wells,  shafts, 
and  in  bores,  and  in  rare  instances  it  will  rise  above  where  it  is 
struck ;  but  I  think  it  will  rarely  be  got  to  the  surface  without 
pumping. 

As  to  the  doubts  we  hear  expressed,  viz.  that  very  little  water  will 
be  obtained  by  sinking,  I  may  say  that  I  totally  disagree,  and  believe 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  obtained  by  deep  sinking.  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  that  in  many  places  the  difficulty  will  be  to  keep 
the  supply  down  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  work  the  mines.  Most  of 
the  shafts  are  not  to  water  level,  and  very  few  have  gone  below  that. 
There  will  be  shafts  where  little  or  no  water  can  be  obtained  when 
sunk  in  rock  impervious  to  water — e^.  at  Bailey's  Mine — but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  shafts  in  the  adjoining  property, 
though  not  nearly  so  deep,  have  good  supplies  of  water  in  them, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Tyndals*  district  dose  by. 

Alluvial  Gold  and  Cement  Deposits. 

In  many  places  alluvial  gold,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  discovered 
on  Goolgardie.  As  the  rocks  and  reefs  eroded  and  the  lighter 
material  was  transported  to  long  distances  by  the  wind,  the  gold 
and  ironstone,  being  of  high  specific  gravity,  remained  behind  and 
formed  what  is  locally  known  as  *'  specking  ground."  There  are  no 
rivers  and  no  large  watercourses  in  the  country ;  what  water  falls 
soaks  into  the  ground,  or  is  evaporated  by  wind  and  sun.  Whether 
there  were  rivers  or  not,  the  beds  of  which  are  now  filled  with  sand 
&c.  is  undetermined.  If  found,  deep  leads  may  at  some  future 
time  be  discovered  in  them. 

At  different  places  on  the  field  are  beds  of  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
&c.,  that  are  sometimes  highly  auriferous — e.g.  at  White  Feather  and 
the  Twenty-five  Mile.  These  are  quite  young  in  comparison  with  the 
reefs  and  foundation  rocks,  and  unconformable  to  them.  They  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  older  than  tertiary.  The  gold  that  occurs  in 
some,  if  not  all  of  these  deposits  was  derived  firom  the  reefs  in  the 
near  neighbourhood,  and,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  the 
gold  occurs  irregularly  in  them.  The  sand  grains  and  pebbles  are 
well  rounded,  as  if  by  water  action. 

There  are  remnants  of  perhaps  a  tertiary  rock-formation  at 
Goolgardie  Town,  andalso  at  many  other  places  over  the  field.  This 
is  composed  of  ironstone  conglomerate,  indurated  day,  and  sandstone, 
an^  it  is  possible  it  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  so-called  cement 
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The  BEEFiNa  Distbicts. 

There  are  more  than  thirty  different  districts  on  Coolgardie,  each 
of  which  might  lay  claim  for  its  own  individoality.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  yon  that  I  can  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
more  important,  for  lack  of  time,  but  others  are  growing  rapidly, 
and  are  deserving  of  a  lengthened  notice. 

Of  Southern  Gross ^  which  is  in  the  Yilgam  Goldfield,  I  will  simply 
say  that  a  strong  and  permanent  reef  has  been  worked  there  for 
some  years.  Four  mines  are  working  on  this  reef.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  those  four  companies  were  to  amalgamate,  the  share- 
holders would  receive  much  better  profits  from  the  mines  than  they 
do  now.  The  reef  strikes  west  of  north  and  east  of  south,  and 
underlies  steep  to  the  westward.  Heavy  dykes  of  diorite  occur  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  line  of  reef,  and  a  granite  dyke 
intersects  it  in  one  place.  The  enclosing  rocks  are  amphibole 
schists ;  slaty  rocks  and  highly  siliceous  schists  occur  in  the  near 
neighbourhood. 

Dundas,  which  lies  north  of  Esperance  Bay,  is  characterised  by 
slaty  rocks,  crushed  and  uncrushed  diorites,  serpentine,  and  heavy 
eruptions  of  granite.  The  mines  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  richer  finds  some  few  miles  to  the  north,  the 
name  of  which  district  is  The  Norseman,  A  great  variety  of  dark- 
coloured  schists  and  slates  and  crushed  diorite  have  here  been 
intruded  into  by  the  heaviest  diorite  eruptions  I  have  seen  on  the 
field.  While  the  reefs  follow  a  north-south  strike,  as  a  rule,  and 
underlie  in  general  to  the  east,  this  is  by  no  means  without  excep- 
tions. The  country  appears  to  have  been  much  disturbed,  and 
cracks  were  formed  in  all  directions,  and  the  reefs  that  now  fill  them 
also  run  in  various  directions.  From  what  I  saw  I  conclude  the 
quartz  reefs,  almost  without  exception,  carry  gold ;  many  of  them  are 
rich.  Some  are  large  and  others  small.  Good  specimens  are  occa- 
sionally obtained.  The  Adelaide  speculators,  who,  by  the  way,  have 
chances  of  obtaining  good  information,  are  up  to  their  necks  in 
Norseman  stocks,  and  in  many  cases  they  will,  I  have  little  doubt, 
come  out  right.    A  railway  to  this  field  is  badly  needed. 

Wagiemoola  District  lies  some  sixty  miles  north  of  the  Norseman. 
Its  rocks  are  similar  to  those  at  the  Norseman,  but  the  schists  show 
up  more  in  evidence.  Gold  occurs  in  quartzite  and  in  tourmalin 
here  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  reefs. 

These  are  the  chief  fields  south  of  Coolgardie  Town.  Many  good 
mines  have  been  discov^ed,  but  the  country  is  by  no  means  pro- 
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spected,  and  in  years  to  come  other  good  reefs  will  certainly  be 
found.  I  think  highly  of  this  area.  The  reefs  are  usually  enclosed 
in  diorite,  slate,  or  schists. 

Goolgardie  proper  is  a  large  field  in  itself.  It  starts  some  miles 
south  of  the  Londonderry,  and  continues  to  the  north,  past  Cool* 
gardie  Town  to  Mount  Burgess,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles  long 
by  (say)  two  miles  broad.  In  this  field,  which  lies  along  a  contact 
zone  between  granite  on  the  west,  and  amphibole  schists  and  diorite 
on  the  east,  phenomenally  rich  discoveries  have  been  made,  such  as 
Baileys  and  the  Londonderry  Mines.  In  the  latter  the  gold  was  in 
white  quartz.  Pegmatite  dykes  are  common  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  same  occurs  in  the  Londonderry  Beef.  You  know 
how  rich  that  ore  was.  I  have  seen  as  rich  ore  from  Baileys  as 
from  any  mine.  The  gold  is  there  associated  with  gossany  iron* 
stone  in  the  upper  levels,  which  represents  the  decomposed  copper, 
iron,  and  arsenical  pyrites  of  the  lower  levels.  Before  I  leave 
these  two  celebrated  mines,  let  me  say  that  what  has  been  may  be 
again  in  equal  or  greater  richness.  It  is  the  character  of  those 
reefs  to  have  the  gold  aggregated  into  patches  of  great  richness. 
The  reefs  are  there,  and  while  they  continue  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  chutes  of  gold.  There  are  other  parts  of 
this  neighbourhood  that,  because  the  gold  does  not  show  in  big 
lumps,  are  not  thought  so  highly  of.  Two  miles  to  the  south' 
east  of  Goolgardie  Town  is  a  group  of  mines  that  are  forcing  their 
attention  on  the  public.  Also  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  town 
the  same  may  be  said.  All  the  foregoing  reefs  are  in  diorite  and 
amphibole  schist. 

We  now  have  to  notice  what  is  a  somewhat  singular  feature, 
and  it  will  show  that  one  cannot  be  too  wide-awake  at  Goolgardie 
in  looking  for  gold.  I  refer  to  that  group  of  Mines  a/round  Tyndals 
situated  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Goolgardie.  Here  we  have 
granite-porphyry  dykes  of  real  eruptive  rock  carrying  gold.  These 
dykes  run  north-south,  and  are  sometimes  fifty  and  probably  over  100 
feet  wide.  They  are  seen  to  have  veins  of  quartz  running  through 
them,  and  also  parallel  with  them  on  the  western  side.  The  ore 
in  these  dykes  is  not  of  high  grade,  but  there  is  any  quantity  of 
it,  and  I  believe  the  ore  is  payable. 

Seven  miles  northerly  from  Goolgardie  is  a  group  of  mines  of 
which  I  think  highly ;  the  reefs  are  enclosed  in  granite. 

Two  miles  westerly  from  this  group  is  an  auriferous  lode  similar 
to  those  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

The  Twenty-five  Mile  District  is  also  on  a  contact  zone  between 
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granite  on  the  west  and  amphibole  schists,  slates,  and  diorite  on 
the  east.  There  is  a  long  line  here  of  very  solid  character.  Rich 
ore  and  richer  specimens  are  occasionally  come  upon  in  these 
mines.  The  line  has  a  permanent  look  about  it.^  The  same  run 
of  country  continues  on  in  a  N.W.  direction  past  the  Hands  Across 
the  Sea  Mine  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  beyond  that  to 
Siberia,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  good  mines  through 
there.  The  developments  have,  so  far,  been  satisfactory.  The  so- 
called  cement  deposits  occur  in  this  district.  Some  of  the  reefs 
run  through  decomposed  granite-porphyry  rock. 

The  Black  Flag^  Broad  Arrow,  and  Bardoek  Field  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  important  one.  Over  this  area,  which  is  more  than 
twenty  miles  long  by  from  five  to  fifteen  broad,  are  scattered 
many  good  mines.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  best  districts  I  have  seen  on  Coolgardie,  and  is  certain 
to  come  well  to  the  front.  The  little  Hill  End  Mine  at  Broad 
Arrow,  of  six  and  a  half  acres,  has  yielded  about  fifteen  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton,  average,  for  several  months  past. 

Kalgoorlie  or  Hannan's  Field,  through  the  prosperous  yields 
from  the  Lake  View  and  Great  Boulder  Mines,  has  been  much  in 
evidence  for  some  time  past.  Like  Coolgardie,  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  spots  where  alluvial  gold  was  found  in  the  early  days.  A 
good  many  dryblowers  still  make  a  living  there.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Hannans  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gold  is  not  only  found 
in  quartz  reefs  and  veins  but  in  lodes.  Li  addition  to  the  quartz 
veins,  that  run  in  any  direction,  the  main  reefs  and  lodes  follow  a 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction  and  are  seen  to  lie  in  and  between  the 
parting  planes,  and  they  follow  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  schists. 
These  lodes  are  really  altered  bands  of  the  schists.  It  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  to  say  without  close  inspection  which  is  lode-matter 
and  which  is  not.  Both  lode-matter  and  the  schists  near  by  carry 
gold.  Numerous  diorite  dykes  traverse  the  slates  and  schists  near 
the  lodes.  Granite  porphyry  dykes  also  occur  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  are  several  lodes  there,  but  the  principal  developments  have 
taken  place  along  the  first- worked,  and  main  line,  which  is  proven 
for  perhaps  four  miles.  Some  of  the  mines  along  this  line  have  a 
great  future  before  them.  There  are  many  claims  there  that 
require  more  work  doing  before  their  prosperous  future  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. There  are  also  claims  that  have  been  pegged  out  on 
saltbush  flats  that  may  or  may  not  have  gold  in  them.  It  is  certain 
that  when  the  mines  get  to  work  they  will  turn  out  a  lot  of  gold. 
It  is,  however,  as  necessary  to  exercise  caution  at  Hannans  as  on 
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any  of  the  other  fields.  I  mention  this  £aot  because  speculation  has 
been  at  white  heat,  as  you  know,  at  Hannans  for  some  time  past, 
and  investors  wiU  do  well  to  look  closely  into  what  they  are  buying 
when  off  the  main  line.  There  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  had  by 
sinking  at  Hannans,  especially  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
Boulder,  and  at  no  great  distimce  from  it.  I  hold  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Hannans  Field. 

The  LO.U.  Field,  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Hannans,  possesses 
auriferous  lode-formations  as  well.  Some  of  the  claims  there  are 
rich,  and  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  mining  district.  Heavy  diorite 
dykes  occur  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Kumalpi  is  situated  some  ninety  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of 
Coolgardie.  There  are  several  good  quartz  reefs  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  most  important  factor  here  is  the  site  of  the  Alluvial 
Field.  While  the  gold  was,  for  some  time,  got  in  plenty  at 
Coolgardie,  Hannans,  and  other  places,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Eumalpi  was  the  richest  of  them  all.  The  gold  was  got  in 
great  lumps,  and  plenty  of  them.  Occasionally  an  odd  lump  is 
still  picked  up  there.  This  gold-  was  eroded  out  of  soft  muUocky 
lodes  that  traverse  the  country  in  a  north-south  direction.  I  have 
convinced  myself  that  the  gold  has  come  straight  from  the  lodes ; 
it  has  not  travelled.  In  a  claim  that  takes  in,  what  was  once  a 
rich  patch  of  alluvial,  some  prospectors  have  opened  out  a  lode,  the 
future  of  which  may  surprise  some  of  us,  for  in  mining,  equally 
heavy  lumps  are  likely  to  be  met  with.  In  my  opinion  Kumalpi 
has  a  brilliant  future  before  it. 

White  Feather  possesses  some  good  mines,  while  to  the  north 
and  north-east  are  mines  the  prospects  of  which  are  as  bright  as 
one  could  wish. 

At  the  Ninety  Mile  heavy  quartz  reefs  occur,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  examining  them. 

Menzies  is  a  rich  good  line  of  reefs  that  runs  for  some  miles :  it 
is  developing  well,  and  some  good  mines  are  there.  The  formation 
is  amphibole  schists  and  diorite  dykes. 

Niagara  is  forty  miles  north-easterly  from  Menzies :  it  is  a  new 
field  and  a  very  large  one,  and  is  hdd  in  high  esteem  by  many. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  fresh-water  wells,  as  have  the  districts  to 
the  northward  and  north-east.  Some  rich  discoveries  have  been 
and  are  still  being  made  hereabouts.  Granite  and  slaty  rocks,  with 
diorite  dykes,  predominate. 

In  the  Mount  Malcolm  District  are  some  large  and  right  good 
shows  that  will  prove  to  be  highly  payable  mines.    From  that 
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Mount)  eastward  to  M<nmt  Margaret^  and  south-east  of  that  line  to 
Yerilla  and  Bedcastle,  are  many  good  claims  only  now  being 
opened  up.  Then  north-east  of  Mount  Margaret  is  the  Hawk's 
Nest,  and  beyond  that  is  Crawfords.  I  have  not  time  to  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  these  districts ;  some  of  them  are  very 
large  and  are  in  their  inCGmcy ;  there  are  good  shows  in  each,  and 
in  time  they  will  demand  attention. 

Lake  Darldt  and  other  districts  are  farther  to  the  north,  and 
thence  on  the  road  to  Cue  is  Lawlors.  I  have  not  seen  these, 
but  they  are  thought  highly  of  by  people  I  have  met  who  have  seen 
them.  There  are  many  other  places  where  gold-bearing  reefs 
occur,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you. 

Some  Bequibements  of  the  Field. 

In  a  country  such  as  Coolgardie  is,  a  vigorous  water  conservation 
policy  is  necessary.  The  Western  Australian  Administration  are 
alive  to  this  fact,  and  purpose  doing  what  is  really  necessary. 

Coolgardie,  as  you  may  know,  is  just  about  being  connected  with 
Perth  and  Albany  by  railway,  and  the  line  is  to  be  extended  forth- 
with to  Hannans.  Thence  that  line  must  at  some  future  time  be 
extended  eastward  to  Eumalpi,  with  side  lines  where  needed. 

A  line  to  Menzies  is  prognosticated,  and  in  a  few  months  should 
be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  will  need  to  be  further  extended  to 
Niagara,  and  on  through  the  Mount  Malcolm  District  to  Lake  Darldt, 
and  past  Lawlors,  connecting  with  Cue,  with  side  lines  where 
required.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  another  line  will  have  to  be 
constructed  from  Esperance  Bay  to  the  Norseman,  and  perhaps 
north,  through  Wagiemoola,  io  Coolgardie.  This  may  seem 
rather  a  large  order,  but  the  sooner  the  lines  are  erected  the 
better  for  the  field  in  general,  and  for  the  shareholders  in  the  mines 
in  particular.  Without  railways  the  mines  cannot  pay  as  they 
should  do.  There  are  no  great  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome 
in  the  construction  of  railway  lines  at  Coolgardie.  They  can  be 
constructed  speedily  and  wonderfully  cheap.  The  cost  of  erecting 
the  permanent  way  from  Southern  Cross  to  Coolgardie  was  only 
£480  per  mile,  and  since  then  a  contract  has  been  let  on  the  Cue 
line  for  a  lesser  sum  per  mile  than  that  even.  The  contractor  is 
permitted  to  carry  goods  and  passengers,  and  to  make  a  reasonable 
charge  ;  by  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  do  the  work  very  cheaply. 
The  country  is  so  level  that  hardly  any  cuttings  or  culverts  have  to 
be  made,  and  no  bridges  are  required ;  the  scrub  and  timber  has 
just  to  be  cleared  away.    With  the  splendid  income  that  is  being 
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derived  from  oustoms  dues,  miner's  rights,  and  lease  fees,  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  may  be  carried  oat  exdusiye  of 
borrowed  capital,  and  if  the  leaseholders  are  wise  they  wiU  see 
that  this  work  is  done. 

The  Future  Prospects  of  the  Field. 

Western  Australia,  the  Colony  in  which  the  gold£eld  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about  is  situated,  has,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  been  transformed  from  a  poverty-stricken  to  an  affluent  State. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  gold- 
mines wholly  and  solely.    The  gold  induced  an  influx  of  population ; 
the  new  arrivals  all  brought  some  money  which  they  spend  in  the 
country ;  this  gives  trade  a  fillip.    The  customs  receipts  swelled  into 
considerable  proportions.    The  revenue  from  lease  fees  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.      The  railways    became    payable,    and   even 
prosperously  so.    The  site  of  the  goldfield  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  a  part  so  hopelessly  barren  that  no  living  soul  save  an 
aboriginal  would,  on  any  account,  live  there.  The  emaciated  physique 
of  the  few  native  inhabitants  showed,  as  did  the  rarity  of  animal  and 
bird  life,  what  a  God-forsaken  country  it  was.    But  the  discovery 
of   gold  soon  altered  the  prevailing  condition  of  things.      The 
ingenuity  of  men  was  soon  put  to  the  test,  and  they  discovered  how 
this  country,  desolate  as  it  was,  could  be  brought  into  subjection. 
When  I  think  of  what  the  country  was  only  a  short  tune  ago,  and 
what  it  is  now,  my  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  for 
the  brave  fellows  who  have  done  the  inventive,  daring,  pioneering 
work.    Hand  in  hand  with  this  great  change  of  things  must  ever  be 
linked  the  name  of  Sir  John  Forrest.      His  explorations  in  more 
youthful  days  had  been  exactly  the  training  the  General  required  to 
guide  the  helm.  That  excellent  judgment  which  made  him  the  best 
and  most  successful  explorer  Western  Australia  ever  produced,  has 
also  been  used  with  equal  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  as 
Premier  of  the  Colony.    That  he  will  see  fit  to  shake  off  the  shackles 
of  old  Conservative  Western  Australia  and  throw  his  great  influence 
into  the  balance  for  '^  speedy  development  for  the  goldfields  *'  I  have 
little  doubt,  as  he  has  already  done. 

The  area  we  have  had  under  review  measures  about  two  hundred 
jniles  wide  by  three  hundred  long.  What  number  of  mines  wiU 
eventually  be  worked  in  this  alone,  I  am  afraid  to  say.  The 
yield  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  will  exceed 
that  of  most  goldfields.  The  numbers  of  reefs  that  are  known  to 
be  auriferous  have  probably  never  had  an  equal  on  any  goldfield. 
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New  discoveries  are  being  made  all  over  the  field  almost  daily. 
The  developments  so  far,  I  consider,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  ace 
encouraging  and  satisfEbctory. 

If  sufficient  gold  is  in  the  ore  it  matters  not  where  a  mine  is 
situated ;  it  should  and  can  be  payably  worked.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  enemy  to  genuine  mining  and  successful  flotation 
is  fashion.  I  have  known  mines  sold  for  several  thousands  of 
pounds,  that  had  scarcely  (my  prospect  of  ever  turning  out  one  single 
ounce  of  gold,  simply  because  they  were  situated  in  a  fashionable 
district.  At  the  same  time  really  valuable  mines  in  a  little  known 
and  l68s«thought-of  district  went  a-begging  for  a  purchaser  at  any 
price. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  Coolgardie  Goldfield.  This,  I 
may  tell  you,  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  gold-bearing 
country  in  Western  Australia.  At  intervals  gold-bearing  areas 
extend  far  away  to  the  north  to  near  Cambridge  Gulf.  With  such  an 
extent  of  auriferous  country  no  surprise  need  be  felt  at  a  constant 
supply  of  mines  being  brought  to  London.  The  Colonists  have  not 
the  capital  to  develop  so  many,  leave  alone  td*put  machinery  on  and 
work  them. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  good  accurate  accounts  of  the 
mines,  but  also  of  the  accessibility  to  and  possibilities  of  working 
them. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  when  the  goldmines  in 
Western  Australia  are  fully  developed  and  vigorously  worked  the 
yield  of  gold  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  great.  There  is  no  specula- 
tion, to  my  way  of  thinking,  about  the  future  of  what  I  have  seen. 
Gold-mining  will  be  an  industry  there  ;  it  has  come  to  stay,  and 
the  field  is  a  large,  rich,  and  permanent  one. 


A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following  took  part : — Mr. 
David  Lindsay,  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  McMurray,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Edmund  Mitchell,  Mr.  H.  Weld-Blundell,  and  the 
Chairman.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Eeader  of  the  Paper  and  the 
Chairman  were  passed. 
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SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Spbciaii  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Boyal  United  Service 
Institution,  Whitehall,  on  Tuesday,  March  81,  1896,  when 
Mr.  P.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G.,  read  a  paper  on  "  British  Rule  in 


Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  17  Resident  and  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Anton  Bertram,  Frederick  Wm,  Bond,  WilUam  Cleaver,  Major  Edward  F, 
Coates,  Richa/rd  Combe,  Henry  E,  Hurst,  L.  O.  Johnson,  Edward  J,  Payne, 
Hon  WiMiam  P.  Beeves  lAgent-Oeneral  for  New  Zealand),  Joseph  Bifpon, 
WiUiam  SchUch,  Ph.D,,  CJ.E.,  John  K.  Starley,  Major-Oeneral  Charles  8. 
Sturt,  M,  H.  Foquett  Sutton,  Martin  J,  Sutton,  S.  Hartley  Watson,  J.  Henry 

wau. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  :— 

Frank  Bissenberger  (Western  Australia),  John  Freeman  (Natal),  Douglas  H. 
Johnston  (New  South  Wales),  Charles  Leonard  (Transvaal),  David  Lindsay, 
F.B.O.S.  (Western  Australia),  Walter  Lindup  (Natal),  AUister  M.  Miller 
(Matabeletand),  William  E.  MouUdaXe  (Straits  Settlements),  Hon.  George  W. 
Neville,  M,L,C.  (Lagos),  Arthur  Nichols  (Egypt),  Hector  J,  Smith  (New  Zea- 
land), Thomas  J.  Stuart  (New  Zealand). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman  :  This  is  a  special  Meeting  called  to  hear  Mr. 
Swettenham  give  us  an  account  of  British  rule  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, an  opportunity  which,  I  think,  those  who  belong  to  the 
Institute  and  their  friends  would  consider  should  not  have  been 
lost.  He  is  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  this  Meeting  has 
been  arranged  specially  to  hear  the  paper  he  has  prepared.    We 
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ftre  indebted  to  the  Bojal  United  Service  Institution  for  the  use  of 
their  rooms  in  place  of  our  ordinary  meeting  place,  the  Whitehall 
Booms,  where,  I  may  say,  our  meetings  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
dinner,  which  in  this  instance  we  have  had  to  forego.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  my  friend  Mr.  Swettenham,  than  whom 
there  is  no  one  who  can  speak  with  such  authority  on  British  rule 
in  MaUya. 
Mr.  Swettenham  then  read  his  Paper  on 


BRITISH  RULE   IN  MALAYA. 

I. 

The  Malay  States  before  the  advent  of  foreign  influence  and  the 
special  difficulties  in  introducing  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Thbbb  papers  dealing  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  have  been  read 
before  this  Institute,  the  first  in  1874,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wray, 
entitled  '*  Settlements  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca,"  the  second  by 
the  late  Sir  F.  A.  Weld,  in  1886,  entitled  ''  The  Straits  Settlements 
and  British  Mal4ya,**  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  in  1891, 
on  *'  The  Malay  Peninsula ;  its  Resources  and  Prospects."  I  don't 
think  that  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  trespass  on  the  ground 
covered  by  any  of  my  distinguished  predecessors. 

I  had  meant  to  call  my  paper  "  The  British  Oovemment  of 
Native  Races,"  but  I  felt  that  the  subject  was  too  wide  and  too  open 
to  controversy  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  time  allotted  to  a  lecture  of 
this  kind ;  I  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  give  to  your 
consideration  an  account  of  **  British  Rule  in  MaUya,"  as  illus- 
trating a  particular  and  somewhat  peculiar  instance  of  the  British 
government  of  native  races— a  subject  which  is  certainly  not 
without  interest,  however  I  may  fail  to  do  justice  to  its  attrac- 
tions. 

I  say  the  case  is  special,  because  the  Malay  is  imbued  with  peculiar 
characteristics  which  make  him  unusually  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  as  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  begiiming  of  our  close  intimacy  with 
Malay  afiEftirs,  and  that  took  place  in  the  year  1874, 1  had  better  use  the 
past  tense,  though  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to  infer  that  everything  that 
was  then  is  altered  now.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  up  to  January 
1874  so  little  was  known  of  the  Malay  or  his  home  ;  but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  that  time  ttiere  were  not  in  the  Straits 
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Settlements  half-a-dozen  Europeans  who  could  have  correctly  stated 
the  names  of  the  Malay  States  or  the  titles  by  which  their  rulers 
were  known.  The  Straits  Settlements,  as  you  know,  is  an 
exceedingly  ill-named  Crown  Colony,  embracing  the  small  island  of 
Singapore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  the 
smaller  island  of  Penang,  860  miles  further  north,  with  two  strips 
of  the  Peninsula  called  respectively  Province  Wellesley  and  the 
Dindings,  and  yet  another  strip  of  the  mainland,  called  Malacca,  lying 
between  Singapore  and  Penang.  The  country  from  which  Singa- 
pore is  divided  by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  is  Johor,  and  between 
Johor  and  Province  Wellesley  lie  all  the  States  over  which  we  have 
established  our  influence  since  1874.  They  are,  going  northwards 
from  Johor :  the  Negri  Sembilan  or  Nine  States,  at  the  back  of 
Malacca,  and  Pahang  to  the  east  and  north  of  them;  then 
Selangor,  and  lastly  Perak,  the  northern  district  of  which  marches 
with  Province  Wellesley.  It  is  convenient  here  to  state  that, 
on  the  east  coast,  there  are  two  independent  Malay  States, 
Trengganu  and  Eelantan,  north  of  Pahang ;  there  are  also  a  number 
of  small  States  (formerly  called  Patani)  under  Siamese  influence  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Eelantan,  and  there  is  the  State  of  Kedah 
(now  also  under,  Siamese  control)  to  the  north  of  Province 
Wellesley.  It  was  from  the  Raja  of  Eedah  that  the  East  India 
Company  purchased  the  island  of  Penang  and  the  strip  of  mainland 
called  Province  Wellesley  in  1786,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  that 
purchase  was  that  the  Euler  of  Kedah  should  be  protected  against 
his  enemies.  The  Honourable  Company,  however,  failed  to  observe 
tht^t  condition  of  the  bargain,  and  the  Siamese  shortly  afterwards 
attacked  and  conquered  Eedah,  driving  the  Sultan  to  an  asylum  in 
the  Company's  territory. 

These  are  dull  particulars,  but  they  are  necessary  to  convey  some 
vague  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  remote  countries  in 
whose  later  history  I  wish  to  interest  you,  and  also  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  "  the  Straits  Settlements  " — which  in  truth  suggests  nothing 
at  all — is  but  an  empty  sound  to  those  who  live  8,000  miles  away, 
it  is  certainly  curious  that,  while  the  Colony,  in  part,  was  actually  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  its  inhabitants,  with  few  exceptions,  knew 
almost  as  little  of  the  rest  of  the  land  as  they  might  be  expected 
to  know  of  Patagonia. 

As  to  the  state  of  ignorance  regarding  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
its  inhabitants  in  1874,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  our  predecessors  were  not  much  better  informed  than  we 
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were,  and  no  one  who  has  left  any  written  record  of  his  experience 
knew  any  more  of  the  interior  than  could  be  learnt  by  the  briefest 
and  most  cursory  visit  to  some  place  of  comparatively  easy  access. 
I  may,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  statement  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Clifford,  the  newly  appointed  Resident  of  Pahang,  was, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  white  man  who  ever  got  any  distance 
into  Trengganu  and  Eelantan.  His  journey  was  made  last  year,  and 
he  went,  not  alone,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  considerable  armed  expe- 
dition. 

So  much  for  the  country  and  our  knowledge  of  it.  As  no  one 
could  guide  us  to  the  place  it  will  be  understood  that  we  were  hope- 
lessly ignorant  of  the  people.  I  am  not  going  to  draw  the  Malay 
for  you,  I  haVe  done  that  elsewhere,  but  I  question  whether  there 
was,  in  1874,  an  Eastern  more  difficult  for  an  Englishman  •  to 
approach,  to  conciliate,  to  understand,  or  to  appreciate.  The 
native  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  has  been  well  styled  ^'  the  mys- 
terious Malay."  When  we  first  attempted  to  help  him,  and  teach 
him  how  to  help  himself,  he  was  an  unread  book  to  us — a  book 
written  in  a  language  we  did  not  understand ;  a  book  of  which  we 
had  scarcely  seen  the  cover.  Beyond  this,  the  Malay  did  not  want 
us  ;  his  jungles  and  his  rivers  were  all-sufficing,  his  traditions  told 
him  nothing  of  the  white  man,  except  that  a  few  had  come  to  trade 
with  him  in  the  past  centuries,  but  they  had  either  left  of  their  own 
accord  or  he  had  got  rid  of  them  by  his  own  peculiar  methods,  and 
no  real  punishment  had  overtaken  the  murderers  of  ap  isolated 
garrison  or  the  pirates  of  a  lonely  sailing  ship.  The  up-country 
Malay  used  to  be  so  little  of  a  traveller  that,  in  the  days  I  speak  of, 
few  of  those  who  Uved  fifty  miles  from  the  sea  had  ever  seen  it, 
and  this,  added  to  the  fact  that  no  stranger  ever  trusted  himself 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Peninsula,  wiU  explain  the  extraordinaiy 
ignorance  of  the  people  as  to  all  matters  beyond  the  narrow  confines, 
not  only  of  their  own  States,  but  of  their  own  villages.  When  I 
first  went  into  the  Malay  States  the  Malays  of  Perak  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  a  British  soldier  or  sailor  ever  making  his  way  through 
their  roadless  forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  believed  that  if 
they  could  get  rid  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Birch  and  me,  the  only  two  whito 
men  they  knew,  no  others  would  ever  come  to  seek  satisfaction  of 
them. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  people,  to  secure  their  trust  and  sym- 
pathy, it  was  necessary  to  get  to  them,  to  speak  to  them,  to  under- 
stand them,  to  conciliate  them.  It  was  an  undertaking  for  which 
we  were  not  then  quahfied,  and  I  have  insisted  upon  the  premises 
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because  I  wish  jou  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  task  we 
undertook  in  trying  to  make  ourselves,  our  methods  of  government^ 
our  ways  of  life  and  of  looking  at  things,  acceptable  to  the  mysterious, 
the  dignified,  the  suspicious,  the  high-spirited  Malay.  Add  to  what 
I  have  already  said  that  the  foreigner,  the  interloper,  the  introducer 
of  new  and  distasteful  ideas  was  at  least  a  professing  Christian, 
while  the  Malay  was  something  more  than  a  professing  Muham- 
madan,  and  you  have  the  outlines  of  the  terms  on  which  we  entered, 
with  characteristic  lightheartedness,  into  a  position  that  has,  I  be- 
lieve, no  exact  parallel  in  English  administrative  experiments. 

With  such  antagonistic  elements  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
first  development  should  have  been  the  assassination  of  the  officer 
who  represented  the  uprooting  of  old  Malay  life  and  the  passage  of 
power  from  hereditary  Muhammadan  chiefs  to  the  dictate  of  an  un- 
known but  infidel  stranger.  It  is  true  the  solitary  white  man  had 
foreseen  this  contingency  and  had  told  the  people  to  whom  he  was 
sent  that  behind  him  there  was  a  power  that,  having  once  set  its 
hand  to  the  plough,  never  looked  back ;  but  it  was  natural  that  the 
Malays,  circumstanced  as  I  have  described  them,  should  smile  at 
this  statement  and  prefer  to  believe  that  the  white  man  was  seeking 
his  own  profit  and  aggrandisement  and  had  nothing  to  support  him 
beyond  what  they  could  see. 

n. 

A  brief  account  of  British  interference  in  Maldya, 

It  will  be  asked  how  and  why  we  were  in  the  Peninsula  at  all,  at 
least  in  that  part  of  it  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Colony.  If  I  try 
to  answer  this  question  with  the  brevity  necessary  to  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  you  wiU  understand  that  a  real  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  our  interference  in  the  Malay  States  in  1874, 
cannot  be  given  in  such  narrow  limits. 

The  highest  British  authority  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  is  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  I  have  already  named.  The  settlements 
contained  in  it  formed  an  Indian  Presidency,  first  under  the  old 
Company  and  then  under  the  Indian  Oovernment,  until,  in  1867, 
they  were  converted  into  a  Crown  Colony  by  desire  of  the  European 
inhabitants.  Outside  their  proper  jurisdiction  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Governors  of  the  Straits  had  always  had  to  deal  with  what 
had  been  to  them  a  serious  bugbear,  the  independent  Malay  States, 
<rf  which  they  knew  practically  nothing,  except  that  they  were  the 
hotbeds  of  internal  feud  and  external  piracy  and  raid ;  that  they 
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were  the  canse  of  constant  trouble  in  themselves  and  complaint  from 
British  subjects ;  that  no  satisfaction  whatever  was  to  be  got  out  of 
them  under  any  circumstances ;  and  that  the  distant  authority,  to 
which  the  Governor  felt  he  must  refer  these  extra-territorial  ques- 
tions, invariably  declined  to  consent  to  any  measures  of  coercion 
being  taken  to  bring  recalcitrant  Malay  rajas  to  reason,  or  to  enforce 
any  orders  or  advice  which  the  Governor  might  think  it  necessary 
^  or  expedient  to  offer.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  British  sub- 
jects in  the  Straits  were  warned  that,  if  they  chose  to  seek  adventure 
or  profit  in  the  Malay  States,  they  would  do  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  ife  was  concluded  that  if  they  got  into  trouble  they  could  get 
themselves  out  of  it  without  any  hope  of  assistance  from  the  British 
Government.  In  the  face  of  modem  views  of  British  expansion  all 
this  sounds  very  long  ago  and  far  away,  but  it  was  as  I  have  stated 
until  Lieut.-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  became  Governor  of  the 
Straits  in  1878.  With  his  coming,  there  was  a  change  of  policy,  and 
as,  at  that  moment,  the  state  of  the  Peninsula  was  at  its  very  worst, 
Sir  Andrew  Glfiurke  took  advantage  of  the  position  and  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  had  become  well  nigh 
intolerable.  I  will  not  pretend  to  describe  the  circumstances ;  I  have 
partially  done  so  in  another  paper ;  but  the  most  violent  struggles 
were  going  on  in  P^rak  and  Selangor,  both  Malays  and  Chinese 
being  equally  concerned,  and  both  States  were  being  rapidly  depopu- 
lated. The  small  States  round  Malacca  (now  happily  united  into 
one)  were  each  and  all  in  a  state  of  ferment  if  not  of  open  fighting, 
and,  worse  than  all,  these  quarrels  on  our  borders  were  spreading  to 
the  Colony,  our  police  stations  were  attacked,  the  Penang  house  of 
a  rich  PSrak  chief  was  actually  blown  up,  in  the  hope  of  destroying 
its  owner,  and  every  day  peaceful  British  subjects  sailing  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca  were  murdered  and  their  vessels  looted  and 
burned.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  these  proceedings  continued  for 
months,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  British  war  vessels  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  shipping  and  secure  the  pirates.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  coast,  a  complete  network  of  creeks,  known  only 
to  the  pirates  and  guarded  by  an  immense  mud  bank,  the  efforts  of 
our  navy  were  without  result,  and  matters  culminated  in  an  attack 
by  the  pirates  on  boats  manned  by  British  crews,  when  two  naval 
officers  were  seriously  wounded. 

That  seemed  to  be  provocation  enough,  and  the  Government  of 
the  day  must,  I  think,  have  determined  that  something  ought  to  be 
done — what  that  something  should  be,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  very  soon  decided,    A  P6rak  raja  had 
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written  to  the  Governor,  explaining  that  he,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
position  of  Sultan,  had  been  supplanted.  The  raja  asked  for  the 
Governor's  assistance  to  secure  his  birthright,  and  also  requested 
that  a  British  officer  might  be  sent  to  him  to  teach  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration, o£Eering,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  him  with  a  suit- 
able residence  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  salary  and  all  other 
expenses  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  this 
was  the  first  suggestion  of  the  residential  idea,  and,  if  I  am  right,  it 
is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  it  should  have  originated,  even 
in  its  crudest  form,  in  the  Malay  States.  An  experienced  officer 
was  sent  to  Perak  to  make  inquiries,  and  his  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  raja*s  claims  were  good,  but  that,  for  various 
reasons,  mainly  traceable  to  his  own  neglect  of  established  customs, 
he  had  been  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  man  who  did  not,  on  his 
father's  side,  belong  to  the  ruling  family  of  Perak.  That  was  for 
the  Malay  question  interesting  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  was  like 
others  that  had  preceded  it  in  other  States  without  leading  to  any 
interference  on  our  part.  At  this  time  there  were  many  thousands 
of  Chinese  mining  in  Perak,  and  the  war  of  Chinese  factions,  already 
answerable  for  such  incidents  as  the  slaughter  of  8,000  people 
in  one  day,  a  naval  engagement  which  would  make  a  story 
of  its  own,  the  violent  antagonism  of  Chinese  secret  societies  in  the 
neighbouring  Colony^  and  the  daily  acts  of  piracy  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  were,  however,  new  factors  in  Malay  politics,  and  they  seri- 
ously threatened,  if  they  h£id  not  already  disturbed,  the  peace  of  the 
British  Settlements.  Governor  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  instructions 
were  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  Malay  affairs,  specially  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  British  officer  to  reside  in  Mal&ya,  but 
he  saw  that  this  was  an  emergency  where  half-measures  were  use- 
less, and,  having  first  secured  the  acceptance  by  the  Chinese  of  his 
arbitration  in  their  quarrel,  he  summoned  the  Perak  chiefs  to  a 
meeting  and  made  with  them  the  Treaty  of  January  20,  1874,  by 
which  Baja  Abdullah  was  acknowledged  to  be  Sultan  of  Perak,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  British  officer,  to  be 
styled  British  Resident,  whose  advice  was  to  be  asked  and  acted 
upon  in  all  matters  other  than  those  affecting  the  Muhammadan 
rehgion  or  Malay  custom.  This  officer  was  also,  by  the  treaty, 
entrusted  with  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  all  the  revenues  of 
the  State. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  that  officer's 
position.  The  first  man  who  undertook  it,  or  rather  the  first  who 
actually  held  the  substantive  appointment  and  attempted  to  die- 
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charge  its  duties,  was  Mr.  J.  W.  W.  fiirch,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  His  abilities  were  great,  his  energy 
extraordinary,  but  he  did  not  speak  Malay  or  understand  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  was  murdered  in  November 
1875— murdered  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of  foreign  interference,  the 
intolerance  of  the  white  man's  control— and  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  at  that  time  a  better  knowledge  of  things  Malayan  would  not 
have  saved  the  British  representative.  His  death  was  very  amply 
avenged  ;  none  of  his  actual  murderers  escaped,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  openly  or  surreptitiously  consented  to  the  crime  also  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  participation  in  it.  More  than  this,  the 
country  was  occupied  by  British  troops  for  months,  and  the  Malays, 
to  their  intense  surprise,  saw  both  the  British  soldier  and  blue- 
jacket in  inland  strongholds  where  no  white  face  had  ever  before  been 
seen,  save  perhaps  that  of  the  man  whose  death  they  had  come 
to  avenge. 

This  expedition,  and  the  cause  of  it,  were  not  incidents  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  government ;  he  had  already  left  the  Straits,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  that  the  small  cloud  of 
possible  trouble  first  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The  Perak  diflSculty 
seemed  to  be  solved,  and  Sir  Andrew  had  at  once  taken  up  the 
cases  of  Selangor  and  Sungei  Ujong,  placing  British  residents  in 
both  of  them,  and  in  the  latter  having  to  deal  with  the  armed 
resistance  of  a  dissatisfied  chief,  who  after  defeat  fled  the  State 
and  eventually  took  up  his  residence  in  Singapore. 

Sungei  Ujong  and  the  Negri  Sembilan  subsequently  were  the 
scenes  of  considerable  fighting,  and  both  of  them  experienced  the 
benefits  of  occupation  by  a  British  military  expedition.  I  say 
benefits  advisedly,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  military  expedition  is  all 
benefit  to  those  against  whom  it  is  sent,  far  from  it ;  but  I  mean 
that  in  the  Malaya  of  those  days,  no  amount  of  good  advice,  no 
sacrifice  of  individual  hves,  no  missionary  effort  even,  could  have 
done  so  much  for  the  Malays,  or,  to  speak  candidly,  for  us,  as  this 
show  of  force.  The  actual  amount  of  damage  done  in  killing, 
wounding,  or  looting  was  very  small  indeed  ;  everyone  was  treated 
as  a  friend  who  did  not  conclusively  prove  himself  to  be  an  enemy, 
and  the  people  had  very  little  feeling  in  the  matter ;  but  the  chiefs, 
who  alone  had  anything  to  lose  by  our  advent,  realised  at  last 
that  the  British  power  really  existed,  and  could  make  itself  felt  in 
a  way  that  was  as  novel  to  them  as  it  was  disagreeable. 

You  are  now  in  possession  of  the  facts  which  led  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  Malay  invitation  to  send  a  British  offioer  to  teach  British 
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methods  of  administration ;  you  understand  how  that  idea  was 
extended  to  all  the  States  from  Penang  to  Malacca,  and  yon  will 
realize  that,  having  set  the  western  side  of  the  Malay  house  in 
order,  it  followed,  as  surely  as  day  follows  night,  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  deal  similarly  with  the  east  coast,  and  Pahang,  the 
southernmost  of  those  eastern  States,  has  already  passed  under  our 
protection,  and,  if  it  has  given  trouble,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  its 
future  will  be  no  less  prosperous  than  that  of  its  western  neigh- 
bours. 

m. 

Our  treatment  of  Malays  and  natives  generally  as  compared  with 
the  methods  employed  by  some  other  nations. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  my  subject  which  is  perhaps  of  the 
greatest  interest.  It  is  this :  Having  been  given  what,  if  you  like, 
we  wiU  call  an  opportunity — not  perhaps  a  very  attractive  one — 
how  did  we  deal  with  it  ?  How  did  we  treat  the  people  who  in- 
vited us  to  send  them  a  teacher,  and  then,  having  obtained  the  real 
end  they  sought,  murdered  their  guest? 

You  may  fairly  say  that  my  words  convey  a  suggestion  which  is 
incorrect.  It  was  not  the  Malay  people  who  asked  for  the  British 
official,  it  was  a  disappointed  Malay  raja  who,  desiring  British 
recognition  of  a  coveted  position,  offered  the  invitation  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  He  obtained  the  end  he  sought,  and  he  was  properly  held 
responsible  for  what  happened  to  the  guest  entrusted  to  his  care. 

In  all  the  States  there  were  three  classes  of  natives  to  be  dealt 
with :  first,  Malay  chiefs,  the  hitherto  rulers  of  the  country ;  second, 
the  Malay  people  ;  third,  the  Chinese.  The  lines  on  which  we  have 
treated  all  classes  are  the  same  ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  administer 
the  same  justice,  to  show  the  same  impartiality  to  all.  Indeed,  we 
have  revolutionised  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  if  I  can  convey 
to  you  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  actual  conditions  of  Malay  society 
when  first  a  solitary  British  officer  took  up  his  residence  in  each  of 
these  States,  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  has 
been  done. 

First,  remember,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  East,  and  of  a  comer 
of  it  so  remote  that  the  rest  of  the  East  was  hardly  aware  of  its 
existence.  As  to  what  went  on  therein,  no  outsider  knew  or  cared. 
In  each  State  the  ruler,  whether  he  were  sultan,  raja,  or  chief  of 
lower  rank,  was  supreme  and  absolute.  His  word  was  law, 
and  oppression  and  cruelty  were  the  result.  Under  the  ruler  were 
a  number  of  chiefsi  usually  hereditary,  who  took  their  cue  from 
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their  master  and  often  out-Heroded  Herod  in  the  gratification  of 
their  vengeance  or  the  pursuit  of  their  peculiar  amusements.  The 
people  counted  for  nothing,  except  as  the  means  of  supplying  their 
chiefs  with  the  material  for  indulging  their  vicious  tendencies. 
They  occupied  land,  but  they  did  not  own  it  they  worked  by  com- 
mand and  without  payment;  they  were  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
anything  they  possessed  that  was  worth  the  taking,  or  to  be  taxed 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ruler  or  the  local  chieftain ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  often  requisitioned  by  members  of  the  ruling 
class,  and  when  they  ceased  to  any  longerattract  their  abductors,  these 
women,  often  accompanied  by  other  members  of  their  families,  went 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  wretched  "  debt-slaves,**  a  position  from 
which  they  probably  never  escaped,  but,  while  they  filled  it,  were 
required  to  perform  all  menial  duties  and  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  exchange  for  the  amount  of  the  so-called  debt,  exactly  like 
any  other  marketable  commodity.  The  murder  of  a  raiyat  was  a 
matter  of  easy  settlement,  if  it  ever  caused  inquiry,  and  for  the 
man  who  felt  himself  oppressed  beyond  endurance,  there  was  left  that 
supreme  cry  of  the  hopeless  injured,  which  seems,  with  the  Malay, 
to  take  the  place  of  suicide — I  mean  the  blind  desire  to  kill  and  be 
killed,  which  is  known  as  ming-dmok.  That  was  how  the  Malays 
were  treated  in  their  own  country,  and  you  wiU  readily  understand 
that  the  Chinaman  was  regarded  as  fair  game,  even  by  the  Malay 
raiyatf  who,  if  he  met  a  Chinaman  on  a  lonely  road  (and  nothing  but 
jungle  tracks  existed)  would  stab  him  for  a  few  dollars,  and  rest 
assured  that  no  one  would  ever  trouble  to  ask  how  it  happened. 

I  have  not  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  horrors,  I  have  only 
generally  indicated  some  of  them,  they  still  exist  upon  our  borders 
in  the  States  of  Trengganu  and  Eelantan,  where  as  yet  Malay 
methods  of  government  prevail ;  but  I  have  told  you  enough,  and  it 
is  surely  something  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  every  State  where 
there  is  a  British  Resident,  slavery  of  all  kinds  has  been  absolutely 
aboUshed ;  forced  labour  is  only  a  memory ;  Courts  of  Law,  pre- 
sided over  by  trustworthy  magistrates,  mete  out  what  we  under- 
stand as  justice  to  all  classes  and  nationalities  without  respect  of 
persons,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  people  in  the  protected 
Malay  States  are  now  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty*8 
dominions. 

It  is  a  detail  that  the  first  Residents  had  no  Residencies.  Mr. 
Birch  never  had  one  in  Perak,  he  lived  in  a  boat,  and  it  was  years 
before  anything  like  a  comfortable  house  was  built  in  any  of  the 
States  to  which  British  Residents  were  accredited.    The  climate  is 
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trying,  and  I  mention  this  fact  because  a  good  house  means  all  the 
difference  between  comparative  comfort  and  certain  misery.  Once 
arrived  at  his  post  the  Resident  had  to  evolve  the  rest  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness.  No  one  knew  what  he  was  to  do,  there  was 
no  precedent  for  anything,  no  scheme  and  nothing  to  guide  Resi- 
dents in  those  early  days  beyond  a  general  instruction  that  they 
went  to  the  Peninsula,  not  as  rulers  but  as  advisers  ;  that  they  were 
not  to  interfere  in  the  minor  details  of  government  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  if  they  ignored  these  instructions 
and  trouble  sprang  out  of  their  neglect  of  them,  they  would  assuredly 
be  held  responsible.  At  the  same  time  there  was  the  Perak  Treaty, 
by  which  the  British  Resident  was  to  collect  and  expend  all  the 
revenues  of  the  State,  and  his  advice  was  to  be  asked  and  acted  upon. 
The  caution  to  refrain  from  control  or  interference  in  details  was, 
moreover,  rendered  absolutely  meaningless  by  the  orders  constantly 
issued  in  Singapore  which  concerned  every  detail  of  administration. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  that  in  enjoining  upon 
Residents  the  purely  advisory  nature  of  their  duties,  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  he  recognised  the  very  dehcate  nature  of  their 
position.  You  will  not  forget  that,  at  first,  the  Resident  carried 
about  in  his  own  person  the  only  means  he  possessed  of  enforcing 
his  advice. 

From  the  first  the  Resident  found  that  the  Malay  lower  classes 
were  on  his  side,  though  they  were  not  always  able  to  openly  show 
it;  while  the  Chinese  and  all  other  foreigners  were  of  course 
delighted  with  the  advent  of  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
tector. The  great  difficulty  was  to  estabhsh  really  friendly  relations 
with  the  ruler  and  to  either  conciliate  or  overawe  the  chiefs,  many  of 
whom  were  powerful  enough  to  at  least  <;overtly  disregard  the  orders 
of  the  ruler.  The  task  was  a  sufficiently  difficult  one,  as  those  who 
were  then  Residents  know ;  but  it  was  accomplished  by  treating 
generously  the  chiefs  who  had  undoubted  claims  to  a  share  in  the 
revenues  ;  by  constantly  seeking  the  society  of  the  malcontents  and 
talking  to  them  in  their  own  language,  patiently  explaining  the 
objects  of  every  proposed  innovation ;  by  putting  the  men  of  most 
consideration  on  State  councils ;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  by  assuming 
a  determined  attitude,  and,  where  necessary,  out-swaggering  the 
greatest  swaggerer  of  them  all. 

With  the  ruler,  when  once  freed  from  the  influence  of  his  old 
advisers,  the  most  successful  course  was  to  seek  his  friendship,  to 
join  with  him  in  all  his  amusements,  to  go  on  expeditions  with 
him,  to  make  his  acquaintance  and,  if  possible,  earn  the  confidence 
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of  the  members  otMs  family,  and  to  persuade  him  that  the  interests 
of  his  country  were  your  chief  care,  and  that  no  step  of  any  impor- 
tance would  be  taken  without  first  consulting  him. 

A  thorough  experience  of  Malays  will  not  qualify  an  official  to 
deal  with  Chinese — a  separate  education  is  necessary  for  that,  but  it 
is  a  lesson  more  easy  to  learn.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  to 
make  friends  with  a  Chinaman,  and  it  is,  for  a  Government  officer, 
an  object  that  is  not  very  desirable  to  attain.  The  Chinese,  at  least 
that  class  of  them  met  with  in  Maldya,  do  not  understand  being 
treated  as  equals ;  they  only  realise  two  positions — the  giving  and 
the  receiving  of  orders  ;  they  are  the  easiest  people  tojgovem'  in 
the  East  for  a  man  of  determination,  but  they  must  know  their 
master  as  he  must  know  them.  The  Chinese  admire  and  respect 
determination  of  character  in  their  rulers,  and  hold  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  as  necessary  as  the  sense  of  justice.  The  man  who 
possesses  the  judicial  mind,  but  is  too  weak  to  enforce  his  own 
judgment,  will  never  be  successful  in  dealing  with  Chinese. 

It  is  by  the  employment  of  such  means  as  I  have  described  that 
we  have  obtained  our  influence  in  the  Malay  States,  and,  as  British 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  native  races  have  been  unfavourably 
compared  with  those  employed  by  other  nationalities,  or  self- 
governing  Colonies,  I  think  both  the  means  used  and  the  results 
obtained  by  British  officers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  (and  again  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  forget  the  difficulties  of  this  case)  will  favour- 
ably compare  with,  let  us  say,  American  methods  towards  the  Bed 
Indians,  Australian  policy  towards  the  aborigines,  the  methods  of 
Germany  in  Africa  or  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Cuba,  even 
with  the  policy  adopted  by  our  experienced  neighbours,  the  Dutch 
in  Netherlands  India.  You  will  not  want  me  to  describe  to  you 
how  our  uncontrolled  countrymen,  or  these  foreign  nations,  have 
dealt  with  the  question  of  their  subject  races  ;  but,  in  America  and 
Australia,  the  original  inhabitants  are  being  improved  out  of 
existence,  while  charges,  many  of  which  we  need  not  believe, 
though  some  could  probably  be  established,  are  brought  against  the 
treatment  of  their  native  subjects  by  German,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
officials.  They  are  no  doubt  quite  able  to  defend  themselves  and 
prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  their  methods  are  the  best,  but 
when  comparisons  are  sought  it  may  at  least  be  stated  generally 
that  English  Governments,  in  assuming  to  advise  or  control  native 
races,  aim  at  securing,  on  the  one  hand,  freedom  of  religion  and  of 
trade  for  all  nationalities,  and,  on  the  other,  the  expenditure  in  the 
country  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  raised  there.    It  is  unlikely 
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that  anyone  has  suggested  that  France  has  obtained  any  contribu- 
tion from  her  Colonies ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have,  at  least  in 
modem  times,  been  a  heavy  expense  to  the  Mother  Country,  but 
both  Spain  and  Holland  have  taxed  their  Colonies  for  contributions 
to  the  parent  exchequers. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  sources  of  interesting  com- 
parison between  British  methods  of  governing  native  races  and 
those  employed  by  our  neighbours,  or  even  by  our  own  countrymen 
when  no  longer  subject  to  English  control ;  and  specially  there  is  the 
practice  of  compeUing  natives  to  cultivate  certain  products  and  to 
sell  the  whole  of  the  crop  to  the  Government  at  fixed  rates.  The 
question  is,  however,  too  wide  for  more  than  the  briefest  reference 
here,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  lines  on  which  we  have  not  only 
"  advised,"  but  controlled  the  later  destinies  of  the  Malay,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  methods  employed  by  any  of  our  neighbours. 


rv. 

TJie  results  of  our  policy  in  Maldya,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
people.  Some  statistics  of  the  material  progress  of  the  States 
under  our  protection,  and  their  future  prospects. 

When  British  officers  first  entered  the  Malay  States  as  advisers 
they  found  that  a  very  small  revenue  was  raised  in  each  by  the 
taxation  of  every  single  article  that  entered  or  left  the  country. 
As  a  rule  the  tax  was  proportionately  higher  on  the  necessaries  of 
life  than  on  luxuries.  In  a  few  years  our  influence  abolished  the 
duty  on  every  article  of  import,  except  opium  and  spirits,  while  the 
export  duty  on  tin,  the  principal  product,  was  much  reduced,  and 
on  many  of  the  less  important  exports  it  was  altogether  removed. 
This  policy,  with  the  appointment  of  British  officials  to  all 
important  Government  posts,  the  organisation  of  police  forces,  and 
above  all  the  putting  of  everyone  who  applied  for  land  in  possession  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  an  indefeasible  title,  gave  so  much  confidence 
that  inamigrants  from  the  unprotected  Malay  States,  from  the 
Dutch  possessions,  from  China,  and  from  India,  poured  into  the 
peninsula,  and  the  revenues  increased  by  such  marvellous  strides 
that  I  will  venture  to  give  you  a  few  figures  to  illustrate  the 
actual  results  of  our  policy  in  Mal&ya. 

The  first  year  of  which  it  is  possible  to  give  any  statistics  is 
1975  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  various  States  then,  and  at  ipterv^^ls  of 
five  years  since,  are  as  follow : 
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Bevmue. 

187S 

1880 

188A 

1890 

18M 

Pdrak        .        . 
Selangor   . 
Songei  Ujong    . 
Negn  Sembilan 
Pahang     . 

226,233 

115,651 

67,405 

z 

409,289 

582,496 

215,614 

83,800 

1,522,085 
566,411 
120,214 

2,504,116 

1,888,928 

277,910 

107,033 

62,077 

3,541,114 

3,834,468 

397.130 

137,876 

100,220 

Total  . 

881,910 

2,208,710 

4,840,064 

7,511,808 

I  give  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period,  because  it  shows 
that  all  the  revenues  were  spent  in  the  States ;  and  when,  as  was 
the  case  everywhere  at  first,  and  is  still  true  of  Pahang,  the 
revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  the  difference 
was  covered  by  loans  from  the  Colony  or  the  wealthier  States. 

ExpendUure, 


187S 

1880         1          188S 

1890 

1894 

Pdrak        .        . 
Selangor   . 
Sangei  Ujong    . 
Kegri  Sembilan 
Pahang     . 

256,831 

111,305 

68.786 

521I995 

202.806 

70.143 

1.316.625 
826,526 
118,804 

2,447,929 

1,996,544 

261,647 

115,589 

297,702 

5,119,411 

t 

3,587,224 

2.817.292 

364,082 

144.678 

249.120 

Total  . 

436.872 

794.944    1  2.261.955 

7.162.396 

The  combined  revenues  of  the  five  States  were  estimated  to 
amount  last  year  to  about  J^S.OOO.OOO ;  which  means  that  in  the  time 
British  residents  have  controlled  the  finances  of  the  protected  States 
they  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  revenues  at  least  twentyfold. 
I  should  like  to  go  into  details  of  that  revenue,  for  you  may  wonder 
how  it  is  raised,  after  what  I  have  said  about  the  abolition  of 
imports  and  exports.  Well,  in  all  the  States  there  are  three 
main  sources  of  revenue.  First,  an  export  duty  on  tin.  It  is  a  very 
high  duty,  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  metal ;  but  we  are 
justified  in  imposing  it,  because  it  is-  the  country's  capital,  and  the 
Chinese  can  work  at  such  low  rates  that  while  the  Malay 
Peninsula  produces  five-sixths  of  the  world's  tin  it  is  able  to  com- 
mand the  market  in  this  sense,  that  it  can  undersell  every  other 
tin-producing  country ;  and  when  the  price  of  metal  falls  so  low  that 
our  miners  have  to  curtail  their  operations,  it  will  mean  that  in 
other  countries  the  mines  have  already  been  shut  down,  and  the 
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consequence  will  be  a  smaller  production  and  a  rise  in  price.  The 
tin  duty  is,  then,  our  principal  source  of  revenue,  and  I  have  con- 
sistently held  the  opinion,  hitherto  justified  by  results,  that  the  rise 
and  £3.11  of  prices  in  European  markets  need  cause  us  no  great 
anxiety,  and  if,  by  reason  of  a  further  fall,  our  production  should 
be  reduced,  I  do  not  think  that  fact  should  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
mixed evil. 

Our  next  principal  source  of  revenue  is  the  heavy  duty  we 
impose  on  all  opium  imported.  In  some  States  the  right  of 
collecting  this  duty  is  sold  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  fixed  monthly 
rental.  That  plan  has  objections,  and  I  prefer  the  collection  of  the 
actual  duty  by  Government  officers.  The  opium  question  has  so 
recently  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiry  that  I  will  refrain 
from  further  allusion  to  it,  except  to  say  that  Eastern  people  are 
not  altogether  lacking  in  intelligence,  and  they  unfortunately  know 
that  if  the  great  mass  of  Europeans  are  free  from  the  opium  habit, 
they  indulge  in  intoxicants,  and  European  Governments  profit  by 
the  indulgence.  To  the  Eastern  it  appears  preposterous  and 
illogical  that  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  alien  to  him  in 
religion  and  sympathy,  should  busy  themselves  over  his  moral 
obliquities  when  their  own  are  so  open  to  criticism.  The  third 
principal  source  of  revenue  is  a  monopoly  of  the  import  duty  on 
spirits,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  them  for  native 
consumption.  This  monopoly  is  usually  "  farmed,"  as  it  is  termed, 
to  Chinese ;  and  there  is  often  included  with  it  a  similar  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  license  public  gambling-places  and  pawnbroking 
shops.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  those  in  this  country  who 
understand  nothing  of  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  who  judge  Chinese  and  natives  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  Archipelago  by  their  own  standards  of  morality  and  their  own 
somewhat  narrow — I  had  almost  said  ignorant — conception  of  the 
daily  life  of  human  beings  in  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  study,  should  desire  to  see  licensed  gambling  abolished  in 
countries  where  British  officers  influence  the  administration ;  but 
while  I  must  deny  myself  the  opportunity  of  giving  you  the  multi- 
tude of  reasons  advanced  by  those  who,  with  full  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  subject,  hold  contrary  views,  I  will  only  say 
that  where  the  gamblers  are  Chinese,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
such  as  prevail  in  the  Malay  States,  you  may  stop  licensed 
gambling,  but  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  the  far  more  pernicious 
practice  of  unlicensed  gambling.  In  the  wake  of  unlicensed 
gambling  follows  a  train  of  evils  that  make  the  attempt  at  cure 
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(and  that  a  fruitless  attempt)  far  more  objectionable  than  the 
disease.  This  is  exactly  one  of  those  points  where  it  is  assuredly 
wise  to  remember  that  our  position  in  the  Malay  States  is  that  of 
advisers. 

I  have  told  you  the  main  sources  of  revenue  in  all  the  States, 
sources  which  existed  long  before  the  days  of  British  Residents,  but 
I  must  now  mention  two  new  items  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
One  is  a  land  revenue.  We  put  the  people  in  absolute  possession 
of  the  land  they  required,  and  in  return  for  that  we  charge  them 
with  the  payment  of  a  quit  rent  which  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  class  of  land  occupied.  The  revenue  raised  from  this  source  in 
1894  was— 

InPdrak /235,666 

Selangor 138,216 

Sungei  Ujong 35,537 

Negri  Sembilan 82,797 

Pahang 28,867 

Total       .        .        470,588 


This  item  of  revenue  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  especially 
when  we  undertake,  as  we  have  already  in  Perak  begun  to  do, 
large  schemes  of  irrigation  to  enable  us  to  produce  a  rice  crop  at 
least  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  our  own  people,  and  possibly 
surplus  enough  to  feed  the  native  population  of  the  neighbouring 
British  Colony. 

The  other  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  railway  receipts, 
and  it  is  considerable.  In  Perak  the  railways  are  expected  to 
produce  this  year  ;?622,750,  and  in  Selangor  ;^720,000,  sums  which 
give  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  In  Sungei 
Ujong  there  is  also  a  railway,  but  it  belongs  to  a  private  company ; 
it  carries  a  Government  guarantee,  and  so  far  has  been  a  source  of 
expense  to  the  Government  of  the  State,  though  of  course  it  has 
been  a  great  public  convenience.  I  trust  these  railways  will,  as 
funds  permit,  be  considerably  extended ;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  such  proportionately  high  returns  will  be  secured, 
still,  the  total  receipts  may  be  largely  increased.  The  revenues 
derived  from  land  and  railways,  the  result  of  British  advice  and 
direction,  are  more  satisfactory  contributions  to  public  funds  than 
the  monopolies  which,  as  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned,  have 
supplied  the  means  to  construct  them. 

Under  British  advice  and  control  a  regiment  of  highly  trained 
and  disciplined  Indian  troops  has  been  raised,  and  these  men  have 
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on  several  occasions  been  called  out  on  active  service,  and  have 
undoubtedly  saved  the  employment  of  British  troops.  We  have 
organised  police  forces,  constructed  admirable  model  prisons, 
hospitals  in  every  centre  of  population,  and  public  buildings  to  meet 
all  requirements.  We  have  built  lighthouses  and  water- works; 
but  our  principal,  and  I  think  our  best,  efforts  have  been  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  erection 
of  telegraphs.  British  advice  has  prevailed  for  twenty  years  in  the 
peninsula ;  but  for  a  long  time  we  had  no  funds  for  the  construction 
of  costly  works,  and  yet  we  can  point  to  nearly  200  miles  of  rail- 
ways, 2,000  miles  of  roads,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
built  in  a  country  that  not  only  contained  none  of  these  things,  but 
which  was  covered  almost  entirely  by  thick  jungle.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  our  railways  have  been  called  ''  works  of  art,**  and  yet 
they  give  higher  returns  on  the  capital  expended  than,  I  believe,  any 
railways  in  the  world,  and  our  roads  are  admittedly  excellent.  We 
have  organised  a  civil  service  to  whom  the  main  credit  belongs  for 
working  out  the  existing  results  of  British  influence.  The  members 
of  this  service  have  shown  a  zeal  and  devotion  beyond  all  praise, 
and  I  almost  regret  to  say,  that  we  have  carried  on  the  administra- 
tion with  such  economy  that  it  has  cost  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
amount  paid  in  British  India  for  similar  services  under  perhaps  less 
trying  conditions.  Finally  the  trade  of  the  protected  States  is 
worth  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  the  figures 
represent  real  consumption  and  production.  We  have  not  al- 
together neglected  scientific  matters,  and  in  P^rak,  where  there 
is  an  admirable  Museum,  the  Government  has  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  on  making  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  State. 
Of  the  other  institutions  that  most  nearly  concern  the  public,  your 
Chairman  can,  I  think,  bear  out  the  statement  that  the  hospitals 
are  very  ably  managed  institutions,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
English  surgeons ;  that  the  prisons  are  built  and  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  principles ;  and  though  we  have  not  done  all  for 
education  that  was  possible,  still  we  have  done  a  good  deal — and 
the  question  of  education  in  the  East  is  one  that  I  feel  possesses 
great  difficulties.  Nothing  but  good  can,  I  think,  come  of  teaching 
in  the  native  languages  what  we  call  the  three  B's ;  and  of  greater 
value  still  are  the  habits  of  orderliness  and  punctuality,  and  the 
duties  inculcated  by  teachers  in  the  hope  of  making  good  citizens 
of  their  pupils.  We  have  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys ;  and  that, 
I  think,  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  a  Muhammadan  country, 
where  it  will  be  understood  that  the  only  religious  instruction  is 
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that  of  tlie  Eor&n,  at  special  hours,  and  usually  by  a  special  Eor&n 
teacher.  I  do  not  think  we  should  aim  at  giving  Malays  the  sort 
of  higher  education  that  is  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
its  native  subjects,  but  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  establishment  of 
classes  where  useful  trades  would  be  taught.  It  is  unfortunate 
that,  when  an  Eastern  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write  English 
very  indifferently,  he  seems  to  think  that  from  that  moment  the 
Obvemment  is  responsible  for  his  future  employment,  and  in 
consequence  the  market  for  this  kind  of  labour  is  overstocked, 
while  many  honourable  and  profitable  trades  find  difficulty  in 
obtaining  workmen,  because  of  the  prejudice  again^  anything  like 
manual  labour. 

A  native  of  the  East  is  curiously  prone  to  imitate  the  Western, 
but  his  imitation  is  nearly  always  only  partial — hardly  ever  goes 
to  the  root  of  things,  and  fails  by  the  omission  of  some 
important  particular.  He  clothes  himself  in  items  of  the  European 
dress,  he  learns  scraps  of  the  language,  essays  British  sports,  with- 
out sufficient  energy  or  determination  to  thoroughly  succeed,  and 
he  will  even,  with  what  seems  praiseworthy  enterprise,  take  up  the 
planting  of  some  new  product  in  imitation  of  an  European  neighbour, 
often,  I  regret  to  say,  wasting  thereby  a  capital  that  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  some  Other  form  of  planting  or  business  which 
he  really  understood.  Just  as  I  think  the  Eastern  ia  never  so  well 
or  becomingly  dressed  as  in  his  national  costume,  so  I  think  it 
should  be  our  object  to  maintain  or  revive  his  interest  in  the  best 
of  his  traditions,  rather  than  encourage  him  to  assume  habits  of  life 
that  are  not  really  suited  to  his  character,  constitution,  climate,  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives — which  are,  in  fact,  unnatural  to 
him,  and  will  lead  him  to  trouble  and  disappointment,  if  not  to  abso- 
lute disaster. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  British  influence  in  Malaya  is  the 
enormous  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Malays  themselves. 
They  are  freer,  healthier,  wealthier,  more  independent,  more 
enlightened — happier  by  far  than  when  we  went  to  them.  I  think 
this  is  a  fact  on  which  every  officer  in  the  services  of  the  various 
Malay  Governments  may  be  sincerely  congratulated ;  and  many  of 
those  officers  are  themselves  Malays,  and  under  our  guidance  have 
contributed  to  this  result.  I  fear  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
British  Government,  still  less  the  British  people,  should  take  much 
interest  in  such  a  distant  and  unknown  comer  of  the  world  as  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  but  you,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  come 
here  to-night,  will  be  ^lad  to  hear  this  confident  statement  td 
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mine.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  the  mention  of  individual  names — 
it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent  injustice  by  omission — but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  say  that  the  present  happy  condition  of  the  Malays  in 
that  State  where  they  probably  outnumber  all  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  under  our  influence  is  due  mainly  to  one  whose  name 
will  never  be  forgotten  in  Perak,  and  that  is  my  friend  Sir  Hugh 
Low. 

I  may  tell  you  two  facts  that  have  a  special  interest  as  showing 
what  Malays  in  high  places  think  of  British  rule.  The  present 
Sultan  of  P^rak  visited  England  in  1884.  When  he  retamed  a 
feast  was  given  to  welcome  him  back,  and  the  banquet  was  attended 
by  all  the  principal  Malay  chiefs  in  the  country.  I  was  present, 
acting  for  the  Besident,  absent  on  leave,  and  it  was  rather  surprising 
to  hear  Baja  Dris  (for  he  was  not  then  the  Sultan),  in  a  fluent  and 
admirably  expressed  after-dinner  speech  in  his  own  language,  state 
that  for  ten  years  they  had  watched  British  methods  with  misgiving 
and  apprehension,  but  now,  on  behalf  of  the  Begent,  of  himself,  and 
of  the  Perak  chiefs,  he  wished  to  say  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
hesitation  in  their  minds,  for  they  recognised  the  value  of  what  had 
been  done  for  them,  and  they  would  not  accept  a  return  to  Malay 
rule. 

The  other  incident  occurred  in  Pahang  a  few  weeks  ago.  You 
know  we  had  trouble  in  Pahang,  and  at  one  period  of  it  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  thought  it  well  that  the  Sultan  of  Pahang 
should  visit  Singapore.  Our  connection  with  Pahang  is  compara- 
tively recent,  and  it  appears  that  the  Sultan  felt  then  such  little 
confidence  in  our  good  faith  that  he  vowed  that  if  he  ever  returned 
to  Pahang  he  would  give  his  weight  in  silver  to  the  poor.  The 
other  night  His  Highness  fulfilled  the  promise,  and  after  a  great 
feast  he  duly  took  his  seat  on  one  scale,  while  silver  dollars 
to  the  number  of  2,862  were  piled  on  the  other,  and,  the  balance 
being  thus  exactly  adjusted,  the  money  was  at  once  handed  over  for 
distribution  to  the  poor. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  place  Mal4ya 
was  in  1874 ;  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  work  done  under 
British  influence  since,  and  I  have  imperfectly  sketched  the  present 
position,  both  as  regards  the  country  and  the  people.  I  am  no 
prophet,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  prospects  of  the  future  should 
not  be  measured  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The  keynote  of 
that  success  is  liberality,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  Malays, 
the  owners  of  the  land ;  in  encouragement  to  all  those  willing  to  risk 
their  capital  and  health  in  a  new  country,  and  in  the  oonstruction 
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of  nsefdl  public  works,  whioh  so  far  have  always  returned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  money  spent  on  them. 

Our  main  aim  now  should  be  the  encouragement  of  planting, 
because  I  take  it  that  the  permanent  occupation  and  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  a  more  worthy  object  than  the  desolation  of  the  face  of 
the  country  by  surface  mining.  Planting  in  Mal&ya  has  had  much 
to  contend  against ;  but  the  Englishman  who  goes  to  the  East  to 
plant  is  usually  the  fine  fleur  of  his  kind,  and  the  men  who  have 
made  Ceylon  what  it  is,  who  recovered  there  from  the  most  crushing 
blow,  and  from  the  ashes  of  Arabian  coffee  have  raised  a  yet  more 
successful  product,  are  not  to  be  denied,  and  they  have  proved 
to  demonstration  the  value  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  for  the  growth 
of  Liberian  coffee — proved  not  only  that  it  will  grow,  but  that  it 
will  pay,  and  wiU  last.  There  may  be  a  fortune  in  other  tropical 
products,  but  I  will  not  go  into  the  attractive  but  doubtful  region  of 
possibilities.  The  fa  cts  are  that  in  the  Malay  States  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  unexplored  and  uninhabited  jungle,  magnificently 
timbered  and  watered,  and  capable  of  producing  any  species  of 
tropical  agriculture  that  flourishes  under  the  equator.  This 
land  has  facilities  of  access  that,  if  not  unrivalled,  are  certainly 
great,  and  improving  every  year.  The  labour  question  was  a 
difficulty,  but  a  high  authority  on  planting  once  said  to  the  members 
of  this  Institute,  "  As  to  labour  supply,  experienced  planters  of  the 
right  sort,  if  supported  by  a  liberal  Government,  may  be  trusted  to 
overcome  any  difficulty  in  this  direction."  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  the  planters  in  tiie  Malay  Peninsula  are  of  the  right  sort,  and 
that  if  they  get  that  liberal  support  which  I  believe  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  Government  to  give  them,  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  the  men  he  was  speaking  of,  will  be  found  to  have  gauged 
them  accurately.  At  present,  you  understand  that  we  rely  almost 
for  existence  upon  the  export  of  tin.  It  may  last  for  ages,  but  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  already  seen  some  fields  of  the  mineral  worked 
out.  It  goes,  and  as  there  is  nothing  behind  it,  we  must  find  some- 
thing to  replace  it.  We  exact  a  high  duty,  and  that  money  we 
invest  in  railways  that  give  us  a  good  return  and  open  communica- 
tions that  make  our  waste  lands  available  for  agriculture.  That 
seems  a  good  enough  reason  why  we  should  encourage  the  Ixmd 
fide  planter ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  far  better  one  that  we  should 
try  to  secure  a  settled  population  to  till  the  soil  and  convert  some  of 
our  millions  of  acres  of  jungle  into  cultivated  fields  that  will  supply 
their  owners  with  subsistence.  Our  first  duty,  I  take  it,  is  to  attract 
immigrants,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to  settle  them  oa  the 
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land.  When  once  they  are  there,  not  only  will  they  personally 
contribute  to  the  revenue  by  paying  land  rent,  and  other  direct  and 
indirect  taxes,  but  the  Government  can  always  impose  a  moderate 
duty  on  any  produce  exported. 

The  gold-mining  industry  in  Pahang  and  P^rak  is  now  of  such 
importance  that,  without  being  over-sanguine,  one  may  regard  it  as 
giving  promise  of  a  good,  perhaps  of  a  great,  future.  Good  indica- 
tions have  also  been  found  in  the  Negri  Sembilan,  and,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  immense  difficulties  of  prospecting, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  little  we  know  of  gold, 
in  what  I  hardly  need  remind  you  is  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the 
ancients,  is  surely  less  than  remains  to  be  discovered.  The  Chinese 
must  ever  receive  the  credit  for  taking  full  advantage  of  the  facilities 
we  offered  them  to  make  tin  mining  the  'most  important  industry 
in  the  protected  States ;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  what 
has  been  done  for  gold  is  the  work  of  our  own  countrymen ;  for  I 
imagine  that  the  Australians  who,  with  men  of  this  country,  have 
done  such  excellent  service  in  Pahang  and  Perak  will  not  object  to 
my  counting  them  as  Englishmen. 


General  concltisions  as  to  the  secret  of  success^  and  the  best 
policy  in  dealing  with  native  races. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  you  may  have  gathered  the 
principles  on  which  we  based  our  treatment  of  the  Malays.  If  so,  I 
wish  to  emphasise  those  principles,  and  to  state  in  detail  the 
methods  which  secured  us  the  confidence  of  the  Malays— methods 
which  will  serve  equally  well  with  any  other  native  race  that  comes 
under  British  influence. 

The  first  requirement  is  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people  to 
be  ruled.  I  mean  to  learn  to  speak  it  and  write  it  well.  And  the 
first  use  to  make  of  this  knowledge  is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  people — their  customs,  traditions,  character,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies. An  officer  who  has  his  heart  in  his  work  will  certainly 
gain  the  sympathies  of  those  over  whom  he  spends  this  trouble. 
In  the  Malay  States  we  have  always  insisted  upon  officers  passing 
an  examination  in  Malay,  and  the  standard  is  a  high  one. 

The  main  care  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  should 
be  to  keep  faith  in  any  matters  of  agreement,  and  to  do  everything 
possible  to  secure  justice  for  every  class  and  every  nationality 
without  fear  or  favour.    To  punish  crime  and  redress  wrong  is 
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probably  the  greatest  novelty  you  can  offer  to  an  Eastern,  and, 
though  he  has  been  accustomed  to  all  forms  of  bribery,  he  very 
soon  understands  and  appreciates  the  change  of  r&gime^  when  to 
offer  a  bribe  is  not  only  an  insult,  but  will  almost  certainly  get  the 
would-be  briber  into  serious  trouble. 

I  take  it  the  leading  motive  of  government  in  an  English 
Dependency  is  to  spend  for  its  advantage  all  the  revenues  raised  in 
it,  never  seeking  to  make  money  out  of  a  distant  possession,  or 
exact  any  contribution  towards  Imperial  funds.  The  Malay  States 
are  not,  of  course,  British  Dependenciep  and  the  rule  I  speak  of  has 
been  very  carefully  observed  with  them.  This  policy  is  one  which 
appeals  specially  to  intelligent  natives  of  the  East,  and  as  long  as 
these  principles  are  maintained  the  spread  of  English  rule  can  only 
be  for  good,  and  no  native  race,  Eastern  or  otherwise,  will  regret  the 
advent  of  English  advice,  as  in  Mal&ya,  or  English  control,  as  in 
India. 

That  is  as  to  what  we  should  do.  It  is  almost  as  important  to 
bear  in  mind  what  we  should  not  do.  We  should  not  interfere 
overmuch  with  native  customs  and  prejudices,  and  we  should  be 
specially  careful  to  avoid  any  attempt  to  force  English  views,  even 
when  English  opinion  is  practically  unanimous  on  a  subject,  upon 
a  people  living  under  utterly  different  conditions,  and  who,  if  their 
voice  is  hard  to  hear,  may  still  bitterly  resent  what  they  think  an 
intolerable  interference. 

VI. 

The  new  departure  consequent  on  the  Malay  Treaty  of  Federation 
concluded  last  year,  and  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  January  15 
last  concerning  Siam, 

For  twenty  years  British  Residents  filled  that  curious  position  in 
the  Malay  States  which  I  have  described  to  you  ;  but  the  difficulties 
became  daily  greater  as  the  States  increased  in  importance,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  last  July,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  (Sir  Charles  Mitchell),  acting  for  and  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty*s  Government,  and  the  rulers  of  all  the  States 
under  our  protection,  by  which  all  previous  arrangements  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  Residents  were  confirmed,  and  the  following 
new  provisions  were  mutually  agreed  to : — 

(a)  The  federation  for  administrative  purposes  of  the  protected 
Malay  States,  with  an  undertaking  to  mutually  assist  each  other 
with  men  or  money. 
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(b)  The  appointment  of  a  Besident-General,  as  the  agent  and 
representative  of  the  British  Government  under  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

(c)  The  raising  of  a  force  of  Indian  soldiers  for  service  in  any 
part  of  the  peninsula,  or,  if  required,  in  the  Colony. 

This  new  departure  needs  no  comment ;  it  has  the  Secretary  of 
State's  approval.  As  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  to  get  the  scheme 
into  working  order,  it  is  early  to  anticipate  the  results  of  the  change. 
I  would  remind  you,  however,  that  this  is  the  first  time  any  scheme 
of  administration  has  ever  been  framed,  for  hitherto  the  Residents 
in  each  State  have  worked  without  reference  to  their  neighbours* 
action.  I  trust  that  in  future,  at  any  rate,  a  nearer  approach  to 
uniformity  will  be  secured.  The  other  advantages  of  union  and 
a  sympatiietic  control  of  Malay  afiEisurs  will  easily  occur  to  you. 
The  rulers  of  the  four  States  (for  Sungei  Ujong  and  Negri  Sembilan 
are  now  one)  understand  very  well  the  objects  of  this  new  Treaty, 
its  provisions,  and  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  peninsula ; 
but  certainly  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  so  readQy  sub- 
scribed to  it  is,  that  while  they  undertake  to  give  each  other  financial 
and  other  assistance,  under  the  advice  of  the  Besident-General,  they 
will  now  at  least  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

This  federation  has  united  the  interests  of  all  the  Malay  States, 
firom  the  confines  of  Siamese  influence  in  the  north  to  Johor  in  the 
south.  Less  than  two  months  ago  Her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
cluded an  important  Treaty  with  France  concerning  their  respective 
interests  on  the  borders  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siamese  terri- 
tories. I  wish  only  to  allude  to  one  provision  of  this  Treaty,  and 
that  is,  that  the  French  and  English  undertake  to  recognise  and 
practically  guarantee  the  independence  of  what  may  be  called 
Central  Siam.  That  is  a  very  useful  provision,  for  it  prevents  any 
possibility  of  conterminous  boundaries  between  France  and  England. 
To  the  north  of  Pahangand  east  of  PSrak  there  are  two  independent 
Malay  States,  Trengganu  and  Eelantan,  where  flourish  all  those 
abuses  and  cruelties  that  have  been  swept  away  from  the  States 
under  our  control.  I  suppose  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  these  States 
will  in  time  come  under  British  influence.  Under  present  conditions 
they  are  bad  neighbours :  they  harbour  murderers  and  bad  characters 
of  all  sorts,  and  they  have  already  caused  the  other  States  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  To  go  further  than  this  would  be  to 
indulge  in  speculations  that  the  Siamese  might  consider  hardly 
friendly.  Everyone  can  best  draw  his  own  conclusions  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  map  of  the  peninsula ;  but  the  conditions  of  life 
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in  some  of  the  small  States  to  the  north  of  Eelantan  are  such  that 
one  may  well  hesitate  to  say  that  Siam  claims  to  exert  any  influence 
within  them. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain — that  no  connection  can  at  present 
be  made  between  Malayan  and  Burmese  systems  of  railway  and 
tdegraph  without  going  through  territory  over  which  Siam  claims 
suzerain  rights,  though  the  land  is  actually  part  of  Mal&ya.  We 
are  already  within  measurable  distance  of  a  through  railway  from 
Province  Wellesley  to  Port  Dickson,  and,  if  Englishmen  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  had  showed  anything  like  the  energy  exhibited 
in  Africa  or  Australia,  a  port  of  such  commanding  importance  as 
Singapore  would  have  years  ago  become  the  terminus  of  a  Malay 
Peninsula  railway  that  would  at  least  have  traversed  the  whole  of 
the  western  States.  As  the  eastern  States  develop  under  British 
control  an  east  coast  railway  will  possibly  be  the  great  civilising 
influence  on  that  side,  and  the  systems  of  west  and  east  coast 
united  would  naturally,  by  a  short  northern  extension,  join  the 
railway  scheme  of  Burma,  where  the  gauge  is  the  same  as  ours. 
By  means  of  a  railway  service  across  the  peninsula  and  a  line  of  fast 
steamers  from  the  east  coast  through  the  Torres  Straits,  it  is  said  that 
the  journey  from  England  to  Australia  can  be  materially  shortened. 
What  is  true  of  railways  is  equally  true  of  the  telegraph,  and  it 
might  in  time  of  war  be  of  great  Imperial  importance  to  have  an 
unbroken  land-line  from  India  to  Singapore. 

vn. 

The  British  official  and  the  public. 

So  far  I  have  described  to  you  the  results  of  a  unique  and  most 
interesting  experiment,  and  I  have,  I  hope,  proved  to  you  that  in  the 
&ce  of  special  difiSculties  we  have  secured  the  happiness,  the  pros- 
perity and  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  natives  in  the  Protected 
Malay  States,  because  we  have  observed  those  principles  which,  I 
believe,  must  always  bring  with  them  an  equally  good  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  the  European  and 
(he  manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated  by  Government  officers 
in  order  that  he  also  may  share  in  the  advantages  that  can  be 
gained  by  risking  his  life  and  fortune  in  a  new  country,  I  have 
heard  Europeans,  especially  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  say  that  they 
would  rather  live  in  a  British  Colony  than  in  one  governed  by 
officials  of  their  own  nationality.  They  give  many  good  reasons  for 
the  view  they  hold,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  one  of 
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(hem— it  id  the  general  statement  that  British  ofiBciais  ard  iHOM 
get-at-able,  more  practical,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  business- 
like than  either  French  or  German  Colonial  officers.  In  spite  of 
that  independent  testimony—on  the  correctness  of  which  I  can 
hardly  with  propriety  offer  an  opinion — I  think  that  the  English 
official  has  something  to  learn  in  his  treatment  of  men  of  his  own 
colour  who  approach  him  in  his  official  capacity.  In  Mal&ya  so 
much  has  been  done  by  Orientals,  that  the  achievements  of  the 
white  man  look  very  small  indeed.  Roughly  speaking,  the  China- 
man has  supplied  the  revenues,  and  the  Government,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  British  officers,  has  laid  the  money  out  and  made  the  country 
what  it  is.  Of  private  European  enterprise,  except  in  planting  and 
a  few  mines,  there  has  been  practically  none.  I  think  there  would 
have  been  more  if  further  encouragement  had  been  offered,  but  some 
British  officials  appear  to  acquire,  in  the  course  of  their  service, 
a  habit  of  looking  with  suspicion  on  all  their  own  countrymen  who 
have  any  official  dealings  with  them.  It  seems  remarkable  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  almost  anyone  can  bear  out  my  statement,  and 
I  think  everyone  who  has  influence  should  use  it  to  discourage  an 
attitude  which,  if  assumed  by  a  senior  officer,  will  very  soon  be  imi- 
tated by  his  juniors. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  sympathise  with  this  frame  of  mind 
myself,  because  I  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in  a  somewhat  long 
experience,  never  seen  anything  to  justify  it.  Ten  men  may  ask  a 
Government  official  for  something,  undertaking  on  their  part  some- 
thing in  return.  Nine  may  fulfil  their  promises  and  the  tenth  may 
tail.  Because  of  that  one  failure,  or  even  if  the  proportion  were 
higher,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  official  to  regard  all 
future  comers  as  untrustworthy.  I  don't  think  anyone  who  knows 
my  official  life  will  accuse  me  of  want  of  sympathy  for  the  native. 
I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  how  absolutely  necessary  I  think  it 
is  for  the  successful  government  of  natives;  but  those  to  whom 
the  administration  is  entrusted  must  not  ignore  Europeans. 
Government  officers  are  there  as  the  temporary  stewards  of  a 
property — the  servants  of  the  public.  It  should  be  their  object  to 
encourage  every  legitimate  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  the 
country  and  the  profit  and  prosperity  of  those  who  dwell  therein. 
I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  advocating  extravagance  or 
carelessness  for  the  interests  entrusted  to  us ;  but  between  due 
caution  and  restrictions  which  make  profitable  enterprise  almost 
impossible,  there  appears  to  me  to  lie  the  whole  art  of  successful 
government.   It  would  perhaps  seem  absurd  to  remind  Government 
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6Aoen  that  they  have  not  inherited  their  pomtions,  nor  do  they 
hold  them  for  their  own  benefit  or  for  the  indulgence  of  any 
personal  caprice.  Beyond  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protect 
tion  of  life  and  property,  to  which  I  do  not  refer,  the  official  is 
there  to  open  the  country  by  great  works :  roads,  railways,  telegraphs, 
wharves ;  he  is  there  to  encourage  capital,  and  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  make  the  lives  of  the  people  of  all  classes  and 
nationalities  safe,  pleasant,  and  profitable.  The  climate  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  especially  to  those  who  must  go  out  of  their 
houses  and  work  in  it,  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  one  for 
Europeans.  It  is  hot,  damp,  and  enervating;  full  of  malaria,  and 
those  who  live  there  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  the  diseases 
common  to  the  tropics.  With  proper  care,  of  course,  most  of  the 
risk  may  be  avoided,  but  careful  precaution  is  a  necessity. 

Now,  with  these  attractions  on  the  one  hand  and  Afirica  on  the 
other,  is  it  likely  that  any  rich,  able,  energetic  Englishman  will 
hurry  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  invest  bis  capital  and  devote  his 
energies  to  a  life  in  that  distant  and  unknown  region  ?  If,  however, 
he  does  go  there,  if  he  is  willing  to  take  all  the  risks,  what  do  you 
suppose  it  is  for  ?  Not,  I  imagine,  in  order  that  he  may  lose  his 
health  and  his  money  in  some  fruitless  attempt  to  achieve  the 
impossible,  nor  yet  that  he  may,  by  toiling  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
secure  a  return  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  his  money.  He  goes  to 
what  is  called  <'  make  his  fortune,*'  and  I  greatly  regret  that  though 
every  Colony  in  Australia,  though  South  Africa,  America,  and 
numbers  of  other  countries  have  produced  thousands  of  wealthy 
men  to  be  the  best  form  of  advertisement  of  the  advantages  offered, 
the  Malay  Peninsula  has,  hitherto,  done  little  more  for  European 
investors  than  absorb  their  money.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  Crown  Colonies  hardly  ever  produce  really  rich  Colonists, 
while  the  constitutionally  governed  Colonies  can  tell  them  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  I  believe  the  reason  is  that  in  Crown 
Colonies  there  is  a  narrowness  and  want  of  liberality  in  the 
treatment  of  bond  fide  commercial  undertakings,  that  makes  it 
impossible  to  obtain  much  success,  and  in  consequence  the  capital, 
the  energy,  and  the  brains  go  elsewhere. 

I  have  laid  stress  on  this  point,  because  I  think  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  There  is  probably  no  one  so  keenly  interested 
in  Mal&ya  as  I  am.  My  connection  with  the  Protected  States  has 
never  ceased  since  I  went  to  Pdrak  in  January  1874.  I  have 
watched  the  conversion  of  the  various  States  from  jungle  places  intoa 
country  that  some  of  us  are  almost  proud  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
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see  advanoement  checked.  I  hardly  think  this  is  a  time  to  be  less 
liberal,  for  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  country  can  develop  into  great- 
ness when  it  has  to  rely  for  prosperity  on  one  industry,  especially 
when  that  industry  is  practically  limited  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  thousands  of  Ohinese  to  win  from  the  soil  alluvial  tin  by  methods 
which,  if  they  are  successful,  are  certainly  primitive. 

The  Chinaman,  as  a  unit  of  taxation,  is  almost  unapproachable ; 
but  tin  mining  specially  appeals  to  his  gambling  instincts,  and,  when 
it  fails,  he  does  not  become  a  planter  or  a  trader,  he  simply  goes 
away  to  mine  elsewhere,  or  find  some  other  enterprise  which  container 
the  elements  of  risk  and  possible  gain.  The  trade  which  often  sug* 
gests  itself  is  burglary. 

When  first  Residents  were  appointed  to  the  Malay  States  many 
experienced  planters  in  Ceylon  applied  for  land  in  the  Peninsula, 
but  they  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  so  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
offered  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  withdrew  their  applica- 
tions. Some,  however,  came  to  Maldya,  and  have  proved  what  per- 
sistence and  unremitting  care  and  labour  can  do.  This,  then,  is  a 
second  and  a  better  opportunity  to  secure  European  planters,  and  I 
trust  that  this  time  we  may  be  able  to  ofifer  them  such  reasonable 
terms  that  they  will  come  to  stay. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  my  inability  to  mention  the  names  of 
deserving  officers  who  were  instrumental  in  helping  to  a  successful 
issue  those  difficult  preliminary  negotiations  on  which  the  existing 
fabric  of  accomplished  work  rests.  Similarly  I  am  precluded  from 
mentioning  the  many  names  that  occur  to  me  of  officers  who,  in 
these  twenty  years,  have  rendered  faithful  and  arduous  services  to 
the  Malay  rulers,  and  by  their  exertions  under  trying  circumstances 
have  secured  peace,  liberty,  and  progress.  I  need  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  remind  you  of  the  great  debt  which  a  prosperous  and 
happy  Mal&ya  owes  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  and 
Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  who,  as  governors  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, recognised  in  the  Malay  question  the  greatest  interest  of  their 
work. 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  name  will  ever  be  connected  with  the  initia- 
tion of  a  policy  that  has  conferred,  and  is  likely  to  confer,  great  bene- 
fits on  the  people  of  Mal&ya,  and  has  done  something  for  British 
trade.  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  by  his  sterling  qualities  and  broad  views, 
endeared  himself  to  the  Malays  and  did  much  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  States  at  a  time  when  they  were  struggling  to  attain  a  higher 
form  of  existence.    But  the  main  credit  for  the  excellence  of  public 
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insiitaiions  in  Mal&ya  most  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  and  control 
of  Sir  Cecil  dementi  Smith,  who,  for  fourteen  years,  as  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Ooyemor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  gave  the  Protected 
States  the  benefit  of  his  great  ability  and  experience.  Sir 
Cecil  Smith's  name  will  always  be  associated  with  any  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  education,  and  his  sympathies  for  this  cause 
were  as  warm  in  P^rak  or  Selangor  as  in  Singapore  or  Penang. 
But  it  is  in  the  advancement  of  railway  construction,  the  most 
solid  proof  of  the  value  of  British  advice,  that  Sir  Cecil's  help  and 
encouragment  have  left  the  most  tangible  evidence  of  his  influence 
in  Mal&ya. 

Lest  the  record  should  be  forgotten,  I  have  appended  to  this  paper 
a  list  of  the  officers  who  filled  the  posts  of  British  Resident  in  the 
Malay  States  from  1874  till  the  present  time. 


Pirak. 


Name 

From 

To 

Remarks 

Capt.  T.  C.  Speedy   . 

Jan.,  1874 



Assistant  Besident 

J.  W.  W.  Birch 

Dec.,  1874 

Nov.,  1876 

Assassinated 

J.  G.  Davidson . 

„    1876 

.,    1877 

Besigned  (since  dead) 

Hugh  Low 

n     1877 

June,  1889 

Betired 

F.  A.  Swettenham    . 

June,  1889 

Jan.,  1896 

W.  H.  Treacher 

Jan.,  1896 

Selangor. 


Name 

From 

To 

Bemarks 

F.  A.  Swettenham     . 

Aug.,  1874 

__ 

Assistant  Besident 

J.  O.  Davidson . 

Dec.,  1874 

1876 

B.  Donglas 

„    1876 

Sept.,  1882 

F.  A.  Swettenham 

Sept.,  1882 

June,  1889 

W.  E.  MaxweU 

„    1889 

„     1892 

W.  H.  Treacher 

„    1892 

Jan.,  1896 

J.  P.  Bodger     . 

Jan.,  1896 

Sungei  Ujong, 


Name 


Capt.  Tatham,  BJL. 
Capt  Murray,  B.N. 
W.  F.B.Paul  . 
Hon,  M.  Lister . 


Remarks 


April,  1875      Assistant  Besident 
Died 
Betired 
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Negri  SambUan, 


Name 

From 

To 

Bemftfks 

Hon.  M.  Lister 

1895 

The  Negri  Sambilan 
were  federated  with 
S.  Ujong  under  one 
Resident  in  1895 

Pdhang. 


Name 

J  P.  Rodger      . 
Hugh  Clifford  . 


From 

Nov.,  1888 
Jan.,  1896 


To 


Jan.,  1896 


Remarks 


Discussion. 

Sir  Hugh  Low,  O.G.M.O.  :  I  think  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mistake  our  feelings  when  I  say  we  are  all  very  muoh  obliged  to 
Mr.  Swettenham  for  his  very  able  paper.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  him  I  am  quite 
certain  he  is  the  person  most  fftmihar  with  all  the  circumstanoes  and 
able  to  give  you  the  most  recent  accurate  information  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know 
any  other  who  could  have  stated  them  so  well.  The  paper  is  itself 
so  exhaustive  that  I  know  of  hardly  any  points  which  I  could 
illustrate  by  observations  or  experience  of  my  own.  In  every  par- 
ticular in  which  Mr.  Swettenham  has  directed  your  attention  to 
these  protected  States  I  cordially  agree  with  the  views  he  has 
announced.  I  have,  like  him,  served  under  some  of  the  able 
Governors  whom  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  have  had  appointed  over  them,  and  I  have 
always  been  encouraged  by  their  sympathy  and  support.  These 
gentlemen  richly  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  initiated  by  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  which  has  given 
to  England  such  rich  States  as  those  which  have  been  described  to 
you,  and  who  have  done  this  without  the  cost  of  a  penny  to  the 
British  taxpayer,  and  with  the  full  consent  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  them.  It  is  now  six  years  since  I  left  Perak, 
the  state  in  which  Mr.  Swettenham  succeeded  me  as  Resident,  and 
I  feel  from  reading  the  Reports  which  come  to  me  occasionally,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  governors,  that  its  development  has  been 
so  rapid  that  if  I  were  to  return  I  should  scarcely  know  the  country 
again.  Mr.  Swettenham  has  enumerated  a  great  many  of  the 
works  carried  out  there,  and  mentioned  the  services  of  those  officers 
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who  as  heads  of  the  Departments,  acting  nnder  the  Besident,  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  works.  It  is  due  to 
them,  I  think,  that  the  attention  of  the  British  public  should  be 
called  to  the  great  services  they  have  rendered,  and  which  have 
beeh  productive  of  such  admirable  results.  The  appointments  were 
so  carefully  made  and  the  officers  so  well  selected  that  very  rarely 
indeed  was  there  any  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  with 
which  they  were  entrusted.  I  have  had  great  opportunities  of  seeing 
this,  and  the  Chairman  knows  how  much  we  have  to  thank  them 
for  their  work  in  difficult  circumstances.  Many  have  sacrificed 
health  in  the  performance  of  their  duties :  some  have  fSeillen  by 
the  treachery  of  the  natives ;  while  others  have  fallen  victims  to 
over-zeal  and  exposure  in  a  climate  where  disease  could  only 
be  warded  off  by  the  greatest  care.  There  is  no  Colony 
which  I  have  visited — not  even  Ceylon — where  the  services 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  better  performed,  and 
many  gentlemen  returning  to  this  country  have  also  told  me  they 
know  of  no  place  where  the  various  services  of  the  Government  are 
better  performed  than  in  these  States.  All  that  has  been  described 
to  you  has  been  done  in  about  twenty  years,  and  I  hope  now  that 
the  federation  is  completed  there  is  a  greater  future  for  the  States. 
This  federation  scheme,  which  I  believe  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Swettenham  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  prosperity  of  these 
States  is  due  to  his  personal  exertions),  will  certainly  help  in  this 
direction.  I  hope  that  the  services  of  some  of  the  old  pioneers  who 
have  assisted  the  various  residents  will  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  that  they  will  meet  with  their  due  reward.  In  regard  to  the 
liberality  which  Mr.  Swettenham  recommends  in  dealing  with 
gentlemen  who  go  there  to  invest  their  money  in  planting,  I  may 
say  that  I  highly  approve  of  the  sentiments  he  has  enunciated.  I 
think  that  it  is  our  duty  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  forward 
the  views  and  interests  of  our  countrymen,  and  I  do  not  think  our 
countrymen  are  in  the  habit  of  wishing  their  interests  to  be 
forwarded  unduly  against  the  interests  of  others.  In  the  past  we 
have  not  perhaps  been  so  liberal  as  we  might  have  been  to  the 
planting  interest;  our  principal  attention  has  been  directed  to 
mines  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  railways  and  other  public  works,  but  I  do 
think  we  may  now  take  Ceylon  as  an  example,  and  be  liberal  in  our 
treatment  of  the  planters  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
encourage  the  immigration  of  labour.  The  paper  is  so  comprehen- 
sive that  it  touches  on  almost  every  point  of  importance,  and  lays 
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before  you  a  clear  statement  of  the  former  and  actual  condition  of 
things.  I  have  never  listened  with  so  much  pleasure  to  any 
account  of  the  protected  Malay  States,  and  I  feel  it  a  great 
compliment  to  have  been  invited  here.  I  have  much  pleasure  also 
in  making  these  remarks  in  the  presence  of  my  friend  the  Chairman, 
to  whom  I  owe  so  much  for  kindness  and  assistance  when  I  served 
under  him  in  the  Malay  States.  He  was  always  ready  to  forward 
my  views  if  he  approved  of  them,  which  I  am  happy  to  think  he 
generally  did,  and  I  was  always  able  to  appeal  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  every  difficulty — and  difficulties,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  found  ourselves,  frequently  occurred.  I  hope  there 
is  a  quiet  future  before  the  States ;  I  concur  in  the  statement  that 
in  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  are  life  and  property  more 
secure.  This  is  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  what  it  was 
when  Mr.  Swettenham  first  went  there,  for  he  was  the  companion 
of  Mr.  Birch,  and  narrowly  escaped  sharing  Mr.  Birch's  fate. 

Mr.  William  Adamson  :  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Swettenham  for  his  able  and  interesting  address.  He  has 
given  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  twenty  years'  government 
of  the  coimtry.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  account,  even  to  those 
Englishmen  who  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  successful  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  officials  they  send  to  rule  distant  territories.  In  one 
respect  his  address  has  been  incomplete :  he  has  told  us  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  those  governors  who  succeeded 
him  in  carrying  out  the  b'nes  of  the  great  policy  he  laid  down,  but  he 
said  very  little  in  respect  of  one  person  who  has  been  most  important 
in  developing  that  country  and  bringing  it  to  its  present  position,  and 
that  is,  himself.  Of  course,  we  understand  the  reasons  which  led  to 
this  omission,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  say  for  him  that  which 
he  could  not  say  for  himself.  There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which, 
as  a  merchant  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I  should  like  to  refer.  He 
has  told  you  that  of  private  European  enterprise  there  has  practically 
been  none.  This  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  considering  the  great 
progress  of  the  States  and  their  neighbourhood  to  such  active 
centres  of  business  as  Singapore  and  Penang.  He  has  also  said 
that  if  Englishmen  in  the  Straits  had  shown  the  energy  that  has 
been  shown  in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  the  railway  which  he  in- 
dicated would  long  since  have  been  made.  I  think  the  reasons  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  stated.  In  the  first  place,  the  wealth 
of  these  native  States  consists  of  tin  deposits,  which,  although 
extremely  valuable,  are  not  easily  handled  by  the  expensive  methods 
of  Europeans.    The  profit  of  the  working  of  these  deposits  depends 
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very  muoh  on  the  organisation  of  labour,  which  is  Chinese,  and 
which  is  best  left  to  Ohinamen.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  instances 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  employ  European  scientific 
methods  with  any  advantage.  If  you  remember  that  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country — the  revenue  of  the  country — is  derived  from 
these  mines,  and  that  these  cannot  well  be  worked  by  Europeans, 
you  will  understand  why  European  enterprise  could  not  very  easily 
be  employed  in  the  development  of  the  country  generally.  As  to 
planting,  that,  of  course,  is  in  its  infancy.  Liberian  cofifee  has  no 
doubt,  in  the  last  few  years,  shown  that  it  may  be  successfully 
planted,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  a  great  extension  of  that  form  of 
enterprise ;  but  at  the  present  moment  it  certainly  has  not  shown 
that  form  of  advertisement  to  which  Mr.  Swettenham  referred  when 
he  said  that  the  best  advertisement  was  that  somebody  should  make 
a  large  fortune.  Planting  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  and  it  is  a 
process  rather  of  individual  effort,  and  not  one  in  which  large  capital 
oanbe  employed.  Then  as  to  railways  ;  if  you  speak  of  the  railways 
of  the  State,  these  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
They  have  been  extremely  profitable,  because  they  have  run  from  one 
important  point  to  another,  carrying  mostly  tin  and  the  produce  of 
the  natives  ;  but  if  you  refer  to  that  great  enterprise — the  railway 
which  is  to  connect  us  with  Burma — you  will  see  that  it  is  a  question 
of  European  capital.  You  must  remember  that  in  Australia  there 
has  been  a  great  overflow  of  European  capital.  Australia  has  been 
developed  not  by  Australian  capital  but  by  British  capital;  but 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a  steady  withdrawal 
of  British  capital  from  all  silver-using  countries,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why,  not  only  in  the  Straits  but  in  India,  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  enterprise  which  would  not  have  occurred  had  there  been 
the  same  facilities  which  exist  between  one  gold  country  and 
another,  or  between  one  country  and  another  where  the  currency  is 
not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Swettenham  has  said  regarding  the  planting  interest.  I  have 
not  the  least  fear  that  the  deposits  of  tin  (which  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  and  which  at  present  are 
the  great  sources  of  revenue)— I  have  not  the  least  fear  but  that 
these  deposits  will  continue  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  and 
that  the  Peninsula  will  continue  to  supply  tin  to  all  the  world.  But 
in  the  course  of  time  these  deposits  must  be  worked  out.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  come  to  mine  the  tin  are  Chinese,  who  do  not  bring 
their  women  with  them,  and  who  do  not  settle  on  the  land.  They 
roam  over  the  country  and  leave  behind  them  a  desert  of  "  apoil.*' 
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What  is  necessary  is  to  encourage  the  planting  and  agricoltoral 
interest.  I  do  think  the  Goyemment  of  the  Straits  Settlements  has 
not  been  sufficiently  alive  to  that  want.  I  think  a  great  deal  more 
might  have  been  done  with  their  large  revenue  to  induce  families 
from  British  India— where  there  is  an  overplus  of  population — to 
come  and  settle  on  the  land.  In  that  way  you  might  have  a  settled 
population  which  would  gradually  grow,  and  you  would  come  to  have 
a  country  different  from  what  it  is  to-day.  In  respect  to  the  plant- 
ing, generally,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  reflecting  on 
the  different  Residents  as  to  the  encouragement  they  have  given  to 
planters  (because  I  have  never  found  individual  Residents  lacking  in 
the  encouragement  they  would  give),  I  think  the  Government  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  desirous  of  giving  that  encouragement  which  it 
might  have  given,  and  which,  I  think,  it  is  necessary  it  should  give. 
I  therefore  concur  in  the  recommendation  the  lecturer  has  given 
with  regard  to  encouragement  to  the  planting  interests.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Malay  States  will  continue  to  show  great 
prosperity,  nor  have  I  any  doubt  we  shall  find  gold  there  as  well  as 
tin,  and  that  all  kinds  of  tropical  produce  will  be  cultivated  there. 

Lord  SuDELET :  It  is,  I  fear,  although  called  upon  by  your  Chair- 
man, somewhat  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  say  even  a  single 
word  in  the  presence  of  so  many  gentlemen  and  officials  who  know 
the  Straits  well,  and  who  therefore  can  speak  with  &r  more 
authority  than  I  can.  It  was  my  good  fortune  a  short  time  ago, 
however,  to  pay  a  visit  tliore,  and  some  impressions  which  I  then 
formed  I  will  refer  to.  In  his  able  paper  Mr.  Swettenham  has  told 
us  a  great  many  wonderful  things.  It  must,  I  am  sure,  have 
struck  you  all  with  astonishment  that  in  a  space  of  twenty  years 
this  country  should  have  developed  in  that  marvellous  way,  and 
how  much  must  be  due  to  those  who  have  carried  it  out.  Mr. 
Swettenham  summed  up  the  facts  by  saying  there  are  now  eight 
million  dollars  of  revenue,  nearly  200  miles  of  railway,  2,000  miles 
of  road,  and  over  1,000  miles  of  telegraph  line.  These  figures  tell 
a  tale  that  is  perfectly  extraordinary.  Whilst  I  was  there,  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  this  splendid  development  of  the  country,  with 
its  glorious  vegetation,  with  the  wonderful  mining  industry,  with 
far  greater  mineral  wealth  still  to  be  developed,  and  with  the  rich 
virgin  jungle  waiting  to  be  cleared — a  paradise  for  planters.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  struck  me  even  more,  a  point  to  which 
Sir  Hugh  Low  referred  just  now.  It  was  the  marvellous  way  in 
which  throughout  the  country  the  body  of  young  officers  belonging 
to  the  Civil  Service  do  their  duty.    I  have  seen  them  in  very  many 
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out-of-the-way  places  perfonning  that  duty,  showing  the  greatest 
devotion  to  their  work  with  the  utmost  zealousness  and  abiUty. 
Mr.  Swettenham  alluded  in  his  paper  to  the  &ct  that  very  often  what 
is  done  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  officials  in  hindering  and 
making  too  much  use  of  red-tape  procedure  is  followed  by  their  sub- 
ordinates. It  occurred  to  me  that  is  rather  a  good  illustration  of 
what  you  now  find  throughout  the  Straits,  only  in  an  opposite 
sense,  namely,  in  following  some  of  their  good  deeds.  Mr.  Swetten- 
ham has  the  character  amongst  all  whom  I  saw  and  spoke  with  of 
being  a  gentleman  who  has  marvellous  firmness  and  courage,  a  sur- 
prising absence  of  fear  of  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  a  man  who  shows  the  greatest  tact  and  discretion  in  dealing 
with  the  natives.  It  was  in  these  good  qualities  that  I  found  his 
subordinates  trying  to  emulate  him.  Of  this  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  these  gentlemen  who  serve  the  Settlement  in  their  various 
positions,  often  in  lonely  places  far  removed  from  civilised  dis- 
tricts, have  no  equal  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Many  times 
these  officers  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands;  and  they  show 
on  all  occasions  the  greatest  heroism  and  bravery.  It  was  my 
melancholy  fate  to  know  one  poor  officer — Mr.  Wise,  which  I 
mention  as  one  incident  amongst  many.  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
he  was  killed,  and  when  afterwards  I  asked  how  this  sad  event 
occurred,  I  was  told  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  Civil  officer 
of  the  Government  to  go  forward  with  an  attacking  party.  So  he  met 
his  death  bravely  doing  his  duty.  These  are  the  sort  of  acts  and 
deeds  which  make  us  proud  of  being  Englishmen.  I  should 
like  to  allude  to  another  similar  case.  You  all  know  that  during 
last  year  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  in  the  district  of 
Pahang.  I  remember  seeing  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  then  acting  Resi- 
dent, just  before  he  wentoff  totry  and  chase  the  rebels  in  Trgng^u, 
and  have  since  heard  a  great  deal  of  what  he  did.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  Institute  should  ask  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  to  give  an  account 
of  his  doings  during  that  time,  because  I  venture  to  say  it  would  be 
a  paper  of  the  greatest  interest  of  thrilling  hairbreadth  escapes, 
which  would  astonish  the  world  in  general.  Mr.  Clifford  at  one 
time  for  the  space  of  three  months  went  through  that  wild  jungle, 
without  road  or  oven  a  track,  alone.  Simply  by  that  wonderful 
power  of  character  we  sometimes  see,  which  gives  influence  over 
natives,  of  which  Gordon  was  so  splendid  an  example,  he  was 
able  to  get  a  body  of  Malays  together  to  do  as  he  bade  them,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  he  was  able  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
attempt  to  capture  these  rebels,  and  which  at  the  last  would  have 
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been  entirely  successful  if  Siamese  officials  had  not  interfered.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  Mr.  Swettenham  has  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Besident-Oeneral,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  him  the 
utmost  success  in  his  great  career. 

Mr.  Dudley  F.  A.  Hervey,  C.M.G.  :  An  experience  gained  in 
over  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  native  States  themselves,  may  perhaps  justify  me 
in  oflfering  a  few  remarks  on  my  friend  Mr.  Swettenham's  very 
interesting  and  able  paper.  I  share  with  a  good  many  others,  I 
believe,  his  feeling  respecting  the  cumbrous  and  meaningless  name 
by  which  the  Colony  is  at  present  known,  and  believed  two  or  three 
years  ago  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
alter  it  for  the  better ;  but  I  was,  it  seems,  too  sanguine.  As  regards 
the  methods  adopted  by  us  in  the  Straits  and  the  Peninsula  of 
dealing  with  the  natives,  though,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results  as  a 
whole,  they  cannot  be  described  as  unsuccessful,  still  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  we  err  on  the  side  of  suaviter  in  modo,  and  that  a 
little  more  of  the  fortiter  in  re  would  be  salutary ;  this  remark 
is,  however,  more  applicable  to  the  Colony  than  to  the  protected 
States,  where  the  native  is  not  allowed  to  abuse  the  process  of  the 
Courts  for  his  own  purposes  and  the  oppression  of  his  poorer  fellows 
to  the  same  extent  that  he  does  in  the  Colony.  The  protected 
States,  not  being  British  territory,  are  not,  shall  I  say,  blessed  by 
the  presence  of  lawyers  and  their  attendant  train  of  mischief- 
makers.  The  Colony  might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf  or  two  out 
of  the  Dutch  book,  so  far  as  natives  are  concerned.  I  thoroughly 
endorse  what  Mr.  Swettenham  has  said  respecting  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  education  of  Malays,  and  agree  that  we  should 
not  aim  at  giving  them,  as  a  body,  a  high-class  education ;  my  ex- 
perience  is  that  many  forget  very  soon  what  they  have  learnt,  the 
period  of  schooling  being  often  much  too  short ;  but  the  effect  as  a 
whole  is  too  often  to  make  them  look  down  on  their  natural  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  I  should  like  to  see  some  experiments  made 
in  the  way  of  agricultural  instruction,  which,  besides  improving 
their  methods,  might  lead  them  to  feel  the  importance  attached  to 
the  industry  by  Government.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  protected  States,  as  in  the  Colony,  there  are  schools  attended 
by  Malay  girls ;  it  is  no  doubt  through  the  training  of  the  women 
that  we  must  hope  to  eventually  raise  the  status  of  the  Malays  as  a 
race.  I  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  be  suspected  of  desiring  to  depreciate 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  States,  if  I  suggest  that  the  "  Oolden 
Chersonese  *'  is  to  be  found  in  Pegu  rather  than  in  the  Malay 
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Peninsula ;  the  older  writers  donbtless  identified  it  with  the  latter, 
but  later  researches  leave  no  doubt  that  Pegu  was  the  region  in 
question.  It  is  reassuring  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Peninsula  to  hear  what  importance  is  attached  by  Mr.  Swet- 
tenham  to  the  encouragement  of  planting  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  country  may  not  suffer 
from  any  possible  future  falling  off  in  mineral  productiveness,  and 
it  is  satisfiEkctory  to  note  his  views  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  European  planters  ;  there  has  been  too  often  in  the  past  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  Government  to  regard  planters  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion,  as  it  were,  and  to  be  harassed  by  a  haunting  fear  lest  they 
should  make  too  much  money.  This  tendency  we  may  feel  assured 
will  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  respect  of  all  bond  fide  enterprises. 
It  is  certainly  matter  for  congratulation  for  themselves  (to  judge 
from  Mr.  Swettenham's  picture  of  their  condition)  as  well  as  for  us, 
that  there  should  be  a  prospect  of  the  Malay  States  of  TrSngdnu 
and  KSlantan  coming  eventually  under  our  influence ;  their  natural 
resources,  from  what  we  know  of  them,  are  abundant,  and  if  Mr. 
Swettenham  ha.s  anything  to  do  with  them,  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  very  cheerful  future  for  them.  Early  treaties  entitle  us  to  a 
development  of  an  influence  with  these  States,  and  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fault  that  they  are  still  suffering  as  they  are.  The  nature  of 
the  Siamese  claim  of  suzerainty  over  States  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
has  for  a  long  period  been  matter  of  controversy  ;  it  is  indicated  by 
a  triennial  presentation  at  Bangkok  from  the  so-called  tributary 
State  of  the  "  bunga  mas,'*  or  flower  of  gold,  which  is  tantamount 
to  an  admission  of  inferiority,  i,c.  to  saying,  "  I  admit  you  can  thrash 
me  if  you  like,  but  sooner  than  you  should  do  so,  I  prefer  to  send 
this  mark  of  my  inferiority  once  every  three  years.*'  It  has  not 
conferred  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country ;  if  it  should  be  contended  on  the  part  of  Siam  that  it 
does,  that  Power  may  be  asked  whether  her  transmission  of  the 
gold  flower  to  China  for  a  long  period  involved  any  admission  of  a  ' 
right  to  internal  interference.  I  have  only  to  add  that,  having 
known  Mr.  Swettenham  throughout  the  length  of  his  public  service, 
I  feel  that  the  protected  States  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  on 
haviqg  secured  him  for  their  first  Besident-Oeneral. 

Major  Edwabd  F.  Coates  :  I  am  sure  all  those  who  are  con- ' 
nected  with  the  Straits  Settlements  must  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
sound  conmients  Mr.  Swettenham  has  made,  especially  those  con- 
ctming  the  liberal  policy  which  he  considers  should  be  pursued 
towards  Europeans  seeking  to  invest  capital  in  Maldya.    Several ' 
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friends  of  mine,  together  with  myself,  have  large  sums  of  money 
embarked  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
built,  and  are  interested  in,  one  of  the  railways  in  the  Peninsula, 
namely,  that  from  Port  Dixon  to  Seremban.  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  mining  industries,  and  in  an  industry  con- 
nected with  timber.  Our  experience,  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned, 
has  not  been  very  satisfiB.ctory,  although  I  think  successful  manage- 
ment may  soon  reward  our  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt,  a  large  trade  can  be  mad^  with  England  and  other  countries, 
with  the  magnificent  timber  which  is  produced  in  the  Peninsula.* 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that  Africa,  Australia,  and  many 
other  Colonies  have  been  able  to  attract  European  capital,  is  that 
their  Governments  have  to  a  certain  extent  opened  up  their  coun- 
tries by  means  of  railways.  The  Straits  Settlements  Government 
have  already  commenced  them,  but  I  do  not  think  the  railways 
have  opened  up  the  country  sufficiently,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
British  capital  should  be  invited  by  a  guarantee,  as  in  the  case  of 
India,  of  a  certain  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  embarked  by  the 
investors.  In  regard  to  other  industries,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
gold  and  tin  must  in  the  future  play  a  very  important  part.  I 
read  recently  in  the  papers  that  gold  mines  had  been  opened  up 
assaying  as  much  as  three  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  only  in  this 
morning's  paper  I  read  the  news  of  the  finding  of  a  large  find  of 
tin,  assaying  as  much  as  72  per  cent,  of  tin.  Mr.  Swettenham 
mentions  that  the  Government  have  constructed  two  thousand  miles 
of  road.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  record,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  few  of  these  roads  have  assisted  in  opening  up  the  gold- 
bearing  area,  and  I  happen  to  know  of  certain  people  interested  in 
a  very  rich  gold-bearing  region,  who  have,  I  believe,  to  make  on 
their  own  account  a  road  of  some  thirty  miles  long  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Government.  It  seems  hard  that  those  who  are  ready 
to  embark  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  opening  up  an  industry  of 
this  description  should,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  have  to  undertake 
such  a  work,  and  I  would  earnestly  urge  on  Mr.  Swettenham  the 
desirability  of  using  his  best  endeavours  to  assist  these  gentlemen 
in  obtaining  fia.cilities  for  getting  to  and  from  their  property, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  movement  of  their  machinery  up  to 
the  mines. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantlb,  K*C.B.  :  As 
one  who,  some  two  years  ago,  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  I  can  give  my  testimony  on 
one  or  two  *««^*>^«»  that  have  been  raised.    I  was  the  guest  of  th« 
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residents  of  Selasgor  and  Perak  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
China  station,  and  prior  to  then  was  very  ignorant  of  that  part  of 
the  world ;  indeed,  probably  by  not  a  few  members  of  the  Colonial 
Institute  and  by  the  general  public  the  Protected  States  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  undiscovered  territory,  so  little  are  they 
known.  It  is  just  as  well  the  British  public  diould  have  some  in- 
formation about  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  from  his  large  experience 
and  great  ability  there  is  no  one  more  capable  of  instructing  them 
than  our  lecturer  of  this  evening.  I  can  only  speak  generaUy  of 
what  I  saw  as  a  casual  visitor,  but  I  was  extraordinarily  struck  with 
the  immense  appearance  of  civilisation,  both  in  Selangor  and  in 
Perak.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  good  entertainment  we  met  with, 
for  the  substantial  European  houses,  nor  for  the  clubs,  the  tennis, 
and  the  like,  but  beyond  that  we  have  heard  to-night  of  the  great 
expansion  of  trade  there  and  of  the  success  of  the  mines.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  great  prosperity  of  these  States  is  due  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  the  &ct  that  they  are  not  so  trammelled  by  British 
law  as  the  more  direct  dependencies  of  Her  Majesty.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  absence  of  any  direct  appeal  to  the  straightest  sect 
of  the  "  Nonconformist  conscience  "  or  what ;  the  &ct  remains  that  the 
Residents  are  able  to  deal  with  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  various 
races  in  a  way  which  seems  to  be  extremely  successful,  and  the 
reason  is,  I  believe,  that  though  they  do  not  deal  with  them  so  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  what  the  British  public  imagines  ought  to 
be  the  law,  they  deal  with  them  as  Christian  gentlemen  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  race. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  now  devolves  upon  me  to  bring  the  discussion 
to  a  dose.  I  am  quite  certain  you  will  agree  that  no  paper  more 
interesting,  no  paper  more  pregnant,  has  ever  been  read  before  the 
Institute.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  I  should  like  to 
emphasise ;  but,  first,  having  had  a  connection  of  over  fourteen 
years  with  the  Protected  States  and  the  Colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord  Sudeley  for  the 
remarks  which  fell  fifom  him  as  regards  the  public  servants  who 
are  doing  their  duty  so  gallantly  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
particular  pleasure  to  find  a  gentleman  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  public  service  going  out  there,  and  who,  coming,  as  it  were, 
accidentally  across  those  engaged  in  public  work,  is  able  on  his 
return  to  bear  the  testimony  which  Lord  Sudeley  has  borne  as  to 
the  excellent  way  in  which  these  officers  are  doing  their  duty. 
And  among  them  Lord  Sudeley  has  drawn  particular  attention  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Clifford,  who,  literally  from  the  jungle,  has  come  to 
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ihe'Ini^titute,  and  wh(»n  we  are  glad  to  see  here  to-night.  The 
two  points  out  of  many  which  I  should  like  to  emphasise  are  these. 
The  first  relates  to  the  methods  of  British  rale,  and  especially 
British  rule  as  regards  native  races  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  We 
naturally  compare  our  systems  with  others,  and  the  only  ones 
we  can  comj^ure  them  with  are  the  Dutch  settlements  in  Nether- 
lands India  and  the  French  settlements  in  Cochin  China.  As  to 
the  first,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Dutch  colonisation  we  can  leaxn 
from  many  Quarters  that  they  considered  the  paramount  duty  of 
those  who  had  the  laying  down  of  regulations  for  the  government 
of  colonies  was  to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 
Look,  again,  to  the  French.  Those  of  us  who  have  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  Cochin  China — the  greatest  of  French 
possessions — know  that  the  prohibitive  tariff  which  so  materially 
affects  the  development  of  that  country  is  a  tariff  not  dictated  by 
the  authorities  in  the  colony  but  from  Paris.  What  is  our  policy  ? 
It  is  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Swettenham — that  we  should  govern  the 
Protected  Native  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  That  iathe 
first  and  primary  duty  of  the  EngUsh  administrator.  Years  and 
years  ago,  Milton  laid  it  down  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  English 
to  have  precedence  in  teaching  the  nations,  and  that  is  the  privilege 
we  recognise  to-day.  The  other  point  is  the  personal  element. 
The  native,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — and.  I  have,  perhaps, 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  than  of  the  Malay^looks 
-to  the  individual  official.  He  knows  little  of  government  as 
we  recognise  it,  but  he  looks  to  the  individual  officer,  and  it  is  as 
r^ards  the  influence  of  that  individual  officer  that  there  will  be 
success  or  non-success  in  administration.  Happily,  that  is,  I  think, 
thoroughly  recognised  by  all  those  who  hold  high  office  in  the 
British  Government,  and  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  those  who  are  placed  in  such  responsible 
positions  as  that  of  Resident  or  of  Besident-Oeneral  shall  bemen 
thoroughly  imbued  not  only  with  knowledge  of  the  country,  but 
with  the  proper  traditions  of  the  British  official.  As  we  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  Malay  races  and  the  Protected  States,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  what  fell  from  Sir  Hugh  Low, 
who,  rather  from  inadvertence  I  expect,  referred  to  the  Protected 
States  as  though  they  were  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
are  nothing  of  the  Idnd,  and  I  for  one  sincerely  trust  that  nothing 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  annexation.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
govern  these  States  for  themselves.  We  get  all  the  benefits  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  them.    There  is  the  promotion  not  only  of  the 
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we  are  of  the  people  but  of  British  trade,  and  we  can  get  that 
without  attempting  what  to  my  mind  would  be  a  crime  if  we 
annexed  them  to  the  Empire.  As  to  the  question  of  federation, 
history  repeats  itself.  There  was  a  federation  of  many  of  the  States 
a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  namely,  in  the  14th  century, 
but  it  was  a  forcible  one.  There  may  be  again  a  fietr  greater  con- 
federation than  in  those  distant  days,  but  we  believe  the  federation 
which  is  about  to  be  put  in  operation  will  combine  a  series  of  States 
all  contributing  to  the  benefit  of  the  other,  and  efifecting— what  has 
never  been  possible  before — uniformity  of  administration,  economy, 
and  improvement  generally  to  the  people  who  live  out  there.  In 
conclusion,  I  have  to  convey  to  Mr.  Swettenham  our  thanks  for 
delivering  his  paper.  He  has  done  so  at  great  personal  trouble, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.  We  the  more  appreciate  his  efforts. 
I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  working  with  him  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  I  have  rarely  met  anyone  mcnre  capable 
of  performing  his  duties  as  a  pubhc  official,  and  nobody  could  have 
been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  better  fitted  for  the  high 
office  of  Resident-General  than  Mr.  Swettenham,  whose  health,  I 
trust,  will  permit  him  to  perform  his  duty  in  the  way  I  know  be 
desires  to  perform  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Swettenham,  C.M.G. :  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently 
for  the  extremely  cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received  the  paper. 
I  have  very  Utile  to  answer  in  what  has  been  said  by  the  various 
q^eakers,  but  there  are  just  one  or  two  points  I  should  like  to  dwell 
upcm  lest  anyone  should  go  away  disappointed.  Mr.  Adamson  spoke 
with  reference  to  tin-mining  by  Europeans.  I  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  what  he  said.  He  conveyed  the  impression  that  tin-mining 
was  not  for  Europeans,  but  since  he  left  the  Straits  Settlements 
tin-mining,  at  any  rate  in  Perak,  has  been  undertaken  with  con- 
siderable success  by  a  good  many  Europeans.  With  reference  to 
railways,  when  I  spoke  of  what  might  have  been  done  if  the  people 
of  Singapore  had  had  the  same  energy  which  Englishmen  have  shown 
in  other  places,  I  was  thinking  principally  of  the  vast  amount  of  talk 
I  heard  in  Singapore  twenty- five  years  ago  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  island.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Adamson 
will  remember  all  about  it.  I  live  in  the  Peninsula,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  this  railway  has  never  been  constructed ;  but  it  is  a 
section  which  would  put  Singapore  at  any  rate  on  the  first  stage 
towards  its  connection  with  a  railway  which  might  traverse  the 
Peninsula  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  go  up  to  Burma. 
Major  Goates  asked  me  a  question  with  reference  to  the  construction 
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of  some  thirty  miles  of  road  which  he  considered  it  a  great  hardship 
should  have  to  be  midertaken  by  some  investors  to  open  a  gold 
mine  in  some  part  of  the  Peninsula  which  he  did  not  mention.  I 
know  qnite  well  when  he  put  that  question  he  never  expected  me 
to  answer  it,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  give  him  any  answer.  Admiral 
Fremantle  has  touched  me  on  rather  a  tender  point,  because  he 
mentioned  a  subject  which  I  confess  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
allude  to  myself.  He  spoke  to  you  of  how  much  had  been  done 
in  Malftya,  where  he  said  the  administration  was  not  conducted 
altogether  on  the  same  principles  as  those  followed  in  a  Crown 
Colony.  He  is  perfectly  right ;  I  did  not  say  so,  because  in  this 
town  I  do  not  speak  with  the  same  freedom  as  I  do  in  the  jungle 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where  there  is  nobody  to  contradict 
me,  but  the  real  reason  is  that  in  the  Malay  States  we  have  had 
as  little  red  tape  as  possible,  and  we  have  done  a  good  many  things 
that,  if  we  had  been  working  in  an  old-established  and  recognised 
Colony,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  do. 
Your  Chairman  has  told  you  that  he  and  I  have  worked  together 
for  many  years,  and  he  has  said  of  me  many  flattering  things,  for 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  him,  but  I  feel  that  I  do  not 
deserve  his  too  friendly  praise.  I  have  often  noticed  when  working 
with  Sir  Cecil  Smith  that  our  views  have  been  identical,  but  I 
have  never  noticed  this  similarity  of  thought  so  much  as  this 
evening,  for  your  Chairman  in  his  remarks  on  Lord  Sudeley's 
speech  said  to  you  exactly  what  it  was  in  my  mind  to  say  had  I 
been  able  to  command  the  same  facility  of  expression.  Of  all 
that  has  been  said  to-night,  the  one  thing  I  shall  cany  away  with 
me  is  the  cordial  manner  in  which  Lord  Sudeley  spoke  of  men  who 
are  working  in  the  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  the  Malays,  and  in 
a  measure  for  their  own  country.  When  I  return  and  am  able  to  tell 
them  what  was  said  by  Lord  Sudeley  (a  complete  stranger,  whose 
testimony  is,  therefore,  of  the  extremest  value) — that  their  exertions 
made  so  great  an  impression  in  his  mind — ^I  am  sure  his  most  gene- 
rous words  will  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  the  task  that  is 
before  them.  In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  give  a  very  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  preside 
this  evening.  I  will  not  presume  to  say  anything  with  reference  to 
Sir  Cecil  Smith's-  ability  or  special  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  this  post,  but  I  will  say  that  whatever  he  undertakes  is  certain  to 
be  as  well  done  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  the  meeting 
then  separated. 
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SIXTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinaiy  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  14, 1896, 
when  Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence  (late  a  Judge  of  the  Ceylon  Supreme  Court) 
read  a  paper  on  **  One  Hundred  Years  of  British  Rule  in  Ceylon." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  21  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  5  Resident  and  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

F.  E.  N.  Crombie,  James  W,  Dickinson^  Edmund  MUchellt  M,A.,  Charles 
B,  Robson,  Douglas  W,  Wales, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

James  A,  Audry  {Transvaal),  W.  H,  Baynes  (Queensland),  Aaron  A.  Boss 
(Transva^iX),  Charles  8,  Davson  (British  Ouiana),  Bichard  Fleming  (Trans- 
vaal), Ferdinan' 


and  Grafton  (Natal),  Josiah  R.  Hosken  (British  Guiana),  Hon, 
Clement  C.  KncHVys,  CM.G,  (Colonial  .Secretary,  Trinidad),  Arthur  H. 
Marshall  (Mauritius),  Capt,  Robert  S.  Marshall  (British  Guiana),  Charles  R, 
Saunders,  CM.G,  (Zululand),  Thomas  P.  S.  Sawyerr  (Sierra  Leone),  Rev, 
Thomas  C,  Smith,  MA.  (British  Guiana),  Harry  Solomon  (Transvaal), 
William  S.  Telfair  (Mauritius),  William  H,  Woodroffe  (British  Guiana). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  British  rule  in  Ceylon,  it  has  afforded  the  Council  great 
pleasure  to  set  apart  one  day  of  the  present  Session  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  during  that  period,  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  distinguished  lecturer  to  address  us  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  Clarence  has  a  long  experience  of  Ceylon.  He 
has  been,  I  believe,  in  the  country  upwards  of  twenty  years,  seven- 
teen years  of  which  time  he  has  filled  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  and  he  has  on  many  occasions 
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filled  the  position  of  Chief  Justice.    The  conclusions  at  which  Mr. 
Clarence  has  arrived,  therefore,  deserve  the  greatest  attention  and 
consideration,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  paper  he  will  read  we  shall 
find  ample  material  for  an  interesting  and  instructive  discussion. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Clarence  then  read  his  paper  on 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP  BRITISH  RULE  IN  CEYLON. 

Introduction. 
Thb  first  Englishman  recorded  as  having  visited  Ceylon  was  one 
Ralph  Fitch,  who  touched  there  in  1689.  He  was  one  of  four 
adventurers  sent  from  London  to  spy  out  the  prospects  of  Eastern 
trade.  He  visited  India,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  and  on  his  homeward 
journey  touched  at  Colombo,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 
Macbeth's  First  Witch  knew  a  sailor  whose  husband  *'  was  to  Aleppo 
gone,  master  o'  the  *  Tiger.'  "  Fitch  sailed  in  that  very  "  Tiger," 
and  passed  through  Aleppo  on  his  way  eastward.  A  few  years  after 
this  our  footing  in  India  began  with  a  venturesome  little  b/iUay 
started  at  Surat. 

Compared  with  India,  our  power  in  Ceylon  is  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Madras  and  Bombay  were  old  British  Settlements  long  before  a 

.  footing  in  Ceylon  was  even  thought  of,  and  CUve's  victories  had 
assured  the  friture  of  our  Indian  Empire  more  than  a  generation 
before  we  owned  a  yard  of  ground  in  the  island.  In  1796  we 
conquered  the  Dutch  Settlements  on  the  Ceylon  seaboard,  and 
within  another  twenty  yea^s  annexed  the  rest  of  the  country,  over 
which  as  yet  no  European  nation  had  had  dominion.  The  centenary 
of  British  rule  in  the  island  offers  an  appropriate  occasion  for 
reviewing  the  results  of  our  rule  so  far. 

In  this,  our  '*  Premier  Crown  Colony,'*  we  have  an  island  about 
four-fifths  the  size  of  Ireland  and  one-fourth  the  Punjaub,  lying 

<  dose  to  the  Indian  mainland,  and  inhabited  by  two  native  races 
whose  ancestors  migrated  from  India  long  ago,  all  living  peacefully 
and  submissively  under  our  rule.  The  climate,  though  tropical, 
compares  f&vourably  with  that  of  other  tropical  regions,  and  though 
our  European  race  cannot  thrive  there  in  continuous  residence  for 
successive  generations,  an  Englishman  with  due  care  may  live  there 
during  a  long  and  vigorous  working  life,  especially  if  his  Uvelihood 
lie  in  the  hills  or  permit  of  aocess  to  their  cooler  air.  You  may  now 
leave  the  sweltering  heat  of  Colombo  in  the  early  morning,  and, 
after  a  day's  railway  journey  upwards,  dine  by  a  blazing  wood- fire 
and  sleep  under  blankets.    Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  can 
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show  within  such  narrow  limits  so  great  a  variety  of  atmospheric 
conditions  and  scenery.  Rainfall  varies  from  about  200  inches 
annnally  under  Adam's  Peak  to  only  88  or  87  in  the  dry  districts. 
The  extraordinary  variances  of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  are 
marvellous:  tangled  and  luxuriant  verdure  in  the  moist  zone; 
torrid,  sandy  scrub  in  the  dry  country;  green  paddy-fields  and 
feathery  palms ;  heavy  jungle  with  open  glades  and  tow^dng 
.  masses  of  bare,  scorching  rock ;  red  pahnyra-studded  plains  in  the 
north ;  in  the  mountains,  rock,  torrent,  and  shaggy  forest  with  open 
patanas  studded  with  great  crimson-flowered  rhododendron  trees  ; 
and  in  the  planting  districts  of  the  hills  a  singular  combination  of 
trim  cultivation  with  wild  and  beautiful  savagery  of  rock  and  stream. 
British  capital,  with  the  aid  of  Tamil  labour  from  Southern  India, 
has  created  a  great  and  successful  planting  enterprise.  A  great 
export  and  import  trade  has  been  developed,  and  a  magnificent 
breakwater  has  made  Colombo  one  of  the  most  important  seaports 
in  the  world.  I  need  not  say  that,  besides  weighing  the  value  of 
modem  Ceylon  to  England,  we  must  also  consider  how  far  our  rule 
has  been  successfal  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  about  three  millions 
of  native  inhabitants. 

Let  us,  before  passing  to  British  administration  in  Ceylon,  glande 
very  rapidly  at  the  earlier  history  of  the  country. 

Early  Hibtoey. 

About  600  B.C.  the  ancestors  of  the  Sinhalese  people  swarmed 
into  Ceylon  from  Bengal,  and  speedily  made  the  island  their  own, 
supplanting  aboriginal  races  which  are  still  represented  by  a  few 
&st  disappearing  Yeddahs  lingering  in  the  wilds  of  the  Bintenne. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  Buddhist  religion  came  into  being  in  India ; 
an  apostle  of  Buddhism  converted  the  Sinhalese,  and  Buddhism 
still  remains  their  national  religion,  though  long  vanished  from  its 
Indian  birthplace.  The  palmy  days  of  the  Sinhalese  nation  lasted 
till  about  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  the  vast  remains  of  their 
works,  now  lying  buried  amid  many  centuries'  growth  of  jungle, 
attest  the  large  population  of  those  days,  their  activity  and  perished 
glories.  Meanwhile  the  island  was  seldom  free  from  another  race 
of  invaders  from  India,  whom  the  chroniclers  style  Damilo  or 
Tamils.  The  tide  of  war  between  them  and  the  Sinhalese  rolled  to 
and  fro,  till  in  the  sixth  century  the  Sinhalese  star  waned  rapidly, 
and  Anuradhapura,  the  royal  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tamils.  Once,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  rally  took  place  under  a 
masterful  Sinhalese  king,  and  then  the  glory  of  the  Sinhalese  race 
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departed  never  to  return.  They  forsook  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  their  capital  was  shifted  hither  and  thither  in  the  south. 

When,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  effected  a 
settlement  on  the  coast,  the  Sinhalese  government  had  fallen  to 
pieces.  The  north  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tamils.  The 
nominal  Sinhalese  sovereign  had  little  power  beyond  the  precincts 
of  a  fugitive  court,  and  petty  chieftains  quarrelled  and  intrigued  all 
round  the  country.  The  old  irrigation  works  had  fiEdlen  into  decay» 
and  rice  was  imported  from  India.  The  shipping-places  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  race  of  Mahomedan  traders  whose  ancestors  had  long 
done  business  in  those  waters,  and  whose  descendants,  styled  by 
Europeans  "  Moors,"  stiU  live  and  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  Portuguese,  after  much  bloodshed  and  many  horrors;  secured 
and  fortified  a  string  of  factories  around  the  coast,  and  held  them 
for  about  150  years.  They  had  latterly  a  more  or  less  settled 
possession  on  Uie  seaboard,  but  almost  incessant  fighting  went 
on  between  their  troops  and  the  Sinhalese  of  the  hill-country.  They 
were  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ousted  by  the 
Dutch,  who  in  their  turn  held  the  settlements  for  another  150  years, 
and,  like  the  Portuguese,  gained  no  permanent  footing  in  the  interior. 
In  1796  the  Dutch  were  dispossessed  by  Oreat  Britain. 

The  Portuguese  invasion  was  attended  by  revolting  cruelty. 
They  united  a  fanatically  zealous  religious  propaganda  to  the  desire 
for  commercial  gain.  The  Dutch  toiled  doggedly  to  enforce  their 
own  trading  monopolies,  and  extract  in  kind  the  maximum  of  revenue 
from  the  natives.  They  also  spared  no  pains  to  e&ce  the  traces  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  religion.  Commercially,  neither  Colony 
paid  its  way.  Each  nation  spent  fEtr  more  on  its  Ceylon  settlement 
than  it  gained  from  them  in  revenue.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that, 
although  the  Dutch  held  the  settlements  150  years  after  the 
Portuguese,  and  strove  to  efface  their  traces  with  a  stubborn  hatred 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  whose  forefathers  had  gone  through 
blood  and  fire  in  the  days  of  Philip  II.  and  Alva,  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  some  notable  respects,  is  more  distinct  at  this 
day  than  that  of  the  Hollanders.  The  Dutch  form  of  Christianity 
made  no  way  among  the  natives,  and  their  language  is  now  forgotten 
among  the  Dutch  Eurasians ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
number  of  the  fisher  people  along  the  west  coast  still  profess  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  and  a  bastard  form  of  the  Portuguese  tongue 
lingers  among  Portuguese  Eurasians.  With  all  the  ferocity  of  the 
Portuguese  invasion,  there  was  a  chivalry  in  their  warfare  and  thdr 
religious  propaganda.    They  strove  to  implant  Christianity,  and 
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scorned  to  spare  a  oaptored  Buddhist  relic  at  the  price  of  treasure 
and  political  services.  On  the  Dutch  side  Uttle  is  apparent  beyond 
the  desire  for  commercial  gain  ;  and,  when  all  is  said,  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  power  in  Ceylon  remains  a  gloomy  warning  against  selfish 
and  ignobly  commercial  attempts  at  colonisation. 

The  settlements  ceded  to  us  consisted  of  a  string  of  forts  and 
factories  around  the  coast,  with  seaboard  territory  widest  in  the 
south  and  west.  The  country  was  quiet ;  the  Dutch  administration 
had  become  indolent  and  corrupt,  but  the  people  dwelt  submissively 
under  a  government  which  at  any  rate  was  orderly.  In  the  unsub- 
dued interior  the  pulse  of  native  government  beat  but  feebly  outside 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court  at  Eandy.  The  sovereigns  at 
Eandy,  owing  to  Indian  intermarriages  and  failure  of  issue  in  the 
direct  line,  had  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  Tamils.  Between  the 
Kandyan  Sinhalese  and  the  Tamils  of  the  north  of  the  island,  in  the 
country  where  of  old  the  population  had  been  most  dense,  there 
now  lay  a  great  waste,  wellnigh  uninhabited,  amid  whose  solitudes, 
buried  in  what  seemed  primeval  forest,  lay  the  ruins  of  cities,  religious 
buildings,  great  tanks  and  irrigation  works,  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Sinhalese  power.  All  round  the  mountain  country  which 
roofs  the  middle  of  the  island  the  later  Kandyan  kings  had  jealously 
maintained  a  dense  belt  of  forest  thirty  to  forty  miles  broad,  with 
the  passes  carefully  guarded,  as  a  rampart  of  defence  against  invaders 
from  the  coast.  Towns  in  the  interior  there  were  none,  and  Eandy 
itself,  the  last  refuge  of  native  sovereignty,  was  a  mere  collection  of 
huts  grouped  around  the  royal  residence.  A  distinct  variance  had 
arisen  between  the  Sinhalese  of  the  maritime  districts  and  their 
unsubdued  compatriots  in  the  interior.  To  this  day  the  "Low- 
country"  Sinhalese  and  the  Eandyans  seldom  mix,  and  the 
Kandyans  adhere  to  ancient  customs  which  once,  no  doubt,  were 
common  to  the  whole  Sinhalese  race. 

Bbitish  Administration. 

The  ceded  maritime  settlements  were  at  first  placed  under  the  East 
India  Company's  Government  and  attached  to  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency ;  but  the  administration  was  so  signally  unsuccessful  that  a 
severance  speedily  ensued.  Perhaps,  if  the  cession  had  happened  a 
few  years  later  ail  would  have  worked  smoothly,  and  Ceylon  might 
have  been  under  the  government  of  India  at  this  day.  At  that  time 
the  Company's  service  was  only  beginning  to  be  worked  up  into 
what  it  afterwards  became.  It  had  been  reorganised,  but  traditions 
still  lingered  of  tbe  days  when  its  servants  received  only  a  pittance 
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on  which  no  one  could  live ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian 
Eaye,  *^  the  civilian  made  np  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  legitimate 
profit  by  practices  which  can  only  be  paUiated  by  reference  to  the 
temptations  of  his  career."  The  residt  of  the  new  administration 
under  officials  from  the  Madras  side  was  disastrous.  Changes  were 
made  rashly  and  ignorantly,  especially  in  a  tender  matter — the 
collection  of  the  revenue — and  intolerable  corruption  is  said  to  have 
characterised  the  imported  officials.  The  Sinhalese  rose  in  deter- 
mined  revolt.  The  rising  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  new  dependency 
was  severed  from  the  Company's  government  and  administered 
thenceforward  as  a  Crown  Colony. 

"  Colony "  is  a  term  which  somewhat  grates  on  the  ear,  as 
applied  to  a  dependency  in  which  the  tropical  climate  forbids  that 
the  European  immigrants,  the  only  **  Colonists  "  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  shall  ever  be  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  sons  of  the  soil.  Who  would  think  of  styling  India  a 
British  "  Colony  "  ?  The  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  number  Uttie  more 
than  5,000  out  of  a  total  of  over  8,000,000.  Ceylon  has  so  much  in 
common  with  India,  and  so  little  in  common  with  the  varied  and 
scattered  dependencies  of  the  Colonial  Office,  that  otie  would  have 
expected  to  find  the  island  under  the  Indian  Government,  but  fate 
ruled  otherwise.  Time  was  when  all  European  nations  administered 
their  foreign  possessions  on  stricUy  "  Colonial  *'  principles,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  countrymen,  with  scant  regard  for  the  sons  of 
the  soil.  England  may  claim  to  have  led  the  van  in  governing 
subject  races  on  principles  more  humane,  and  under  whatever  de- 
partment our  dependencies  may  be  administered,  we  profess  and 
intend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  severance  of  Ceylon  from  the  Government  of  India  could 
not  fail  to  influence  the  future  of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that 
the  great  European  plantipg  enterprise  and  the  developing  trade 
and  commerce  would  have  met  with  less  facility  and  encouragement 
under  the  Indian  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of 
legislation,  and  the  important  task  of  contriving  administrative  insti- 
tutions, especially  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  traditions  of  the 
natives,  the  administration  contrasts  less  favourably  with  that  of  India. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  footing  in  Ceylon  British  statesmen  set 
less  store  than  now  by  foreign  acquisitions.  Much  for  which 
we  should  now  be  thankful  was  relinquished  as  not  worth  the 
keeping.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  abandonment  of  Java,  in 
1824,  by  a  statesman  who  is  said  hardly  to  have  known  where  ii 
was.    After  1'^"^ -^  Dutchmen  lingered  in  Ceylon  in  the  ex- 
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pectation  that  the  settlements  would  be  restored  to  Holland. 
When,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  recognised  that  that  would 
not  be,  the  Dutchmen,  or  those  who  had  the  means  of  moving, 
gradually  qnitted  the  island  for  Batayia  or  Europe.  They  left 
behind  them  a  number  of  Eurasians  of  mixed  Dutch  and  native 
blood,  whose  descendants,  clinging  to  the  appellation  '' Burghers," 
still  remain  in  the  island.  At  the  last  census  the  Eurasians, 
including  those  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  native  blood,  numbered 
about  21,000. 

Our  first  few  years  in  the  seaboard  settlements  witnessed  various 
attempts,  by  intrigue  and  arms,  to  gain  possession  of  the  interior. 
I  cannot  stay  to  describe  the  disastrous  annihilation  of  the  ill-&ted 
Major  Davie's  force  in  1808,  or  the  gallant  achievement  of  Captain 
Johnston,  who  penetrated  from  Batticalo  to  Eandy,  to  meet  an 
expedition  which,  unknown  to  him,  had  been  countermanded  before 
he  started,  and  then  fought  his  way  back  to  the  coast  at  Trincomalee. 
Beading  the  records  of  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  in  those  days, 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  exposed  to  tropical  sim  and  tropical  rains,  dogged 
by  disease  as  well  as  by  the  lurking  enemy,  the  wonder  -is  that  any 
survived  at  all. 

After  a  "  sullen  peace  "  of  nearly  ten  years  the  hideous  savagery 
of  the  then  king  at  Eandy  led  to  a  t)eaceful  annexation  of  the 
interior.  The  horrors  perpetrated  by  this  royal  savage  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  the  Eandyans  became  for  the  while  indisposed  to 
resist  the  advent  of  a  foreign  power  which  should  deliver  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  such  a  wretch.  Our  Government  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  in  1816  the  interior  of  the  island  was  solemnly 
annexed,  the  principal  Eandyan  chiefs  assenting.  The  royal 
family  were  deported  to  Vellore,  where  their  descendants  remain  to 
this  day,  vegetating  on  pensions  which  in  process  of  time  have 
become  infinitesimally  subdivided. 

Native  Revolts — Opening  up  op  the  Country. 
The  Eandyan  Sinhalese,  who  hitherto  had  known  no  foreign 
masters,  did  not  accept  the  change  without  a  struggle.  After  the 
first  sensation  of  relief  at  being  freed  from  the  savagery  of  the  late 
king,  they  began  to  fiiid  our  presence  irksome  and  wished  us  gone. 
Probably  the  people  at  large  had  had  no  definite  idea  of  resigning 
themselves  to  foreign  domination.  Moreover,  our  administration, 
though  well-intentioned,  was  entrusted  to  officers  unacquainted  with 
Eastern  ways.  Towards  the  end  of  1817  nearly  the  whole  country 
rose  in  «nnB,^  and  muiy  months  passed  before  the  revolt  was  ^rap- 
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pressed.  The  Kandyans  struggled  desperately.  They  harassed  our 
troops  with  ambushes,  fired  on  them  from  precipices,  beset  their 
paths  with  pitfalls  and  spring-guns,  and  gave  no  quarter.  On  our 
aide,  the  troops  harried  and  laid  waste  the  country,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.  When,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  attempt  to  shake  off  the  British  power  collapsed,  when 
the  stillness  of  exhaustion  overspread  the  country,  and  Government 
officers  began  to  move  about  freely,  they  were  confronted  by  deserted 
villages,  abandoned  tillage,  and  the  melancholy  evidences  of  a  dimi- 
nished population :  on  our  own  side  a  contemporary  writer  put  the 
loss  from  disease  alone  at  1,000  out  of  5,000  men  engaged.  It  was 
reported  that  out  of  one  detachment  of  250  Europeans,  200  died  in 
little  more  than  three  months,  and  only  two  escaped  sickness. 

And  now  a  signal  change  was  wrought  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  roads  and  bridges.  So  vigorously  was  this  work  pushed 
on  that  within  a  year  from  its  commencement  a  cart-road  was  en- 
gineered  right  up  to  Kandy,  and  in  a  few  years  more  a  network  of 
good  roads  overspread  the  island  in  all  directions.  This  excellent 
work  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  natives.  Since  then  the  work 
of  road-maJdng  has  been  steadily  extended,  until  at  this  day  upwards 
of  8,700  miles  of  excellent  metaJled  roads  reticulate  the  country. 

In  1884  information  was  conveyed  to  the  Government  of  an  in- 
tended Kandyan  revolt.  A  number  of  arrests  and  trials  took  place, 
but  the  results  were  acquittals  which  impaired  the  influence  of  the 
Government.  Disaffection  undoubtedly  existed,  but  the  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  been  misled  by  false  information. 

In  these  years  there  appears  to  have  arisen  in  our  Government  an 
unfortunate  disregard  of  the  native  gentry,  and  a  policy  of  dis- 
couraging rather  than  directing  and  controlling  their  authority. 
The  influence  of  the  higher  classes  of  natives,  in  the  words  of  a 
veteran  officer  of  the  Government,  '*  declined  to  an  inconvenient 
extent,  weakening  our  own  hold  over  the  people,  and  leaving  large 
sections  of  the  rural  districts  without  any  sufficient  restraint  on  the 
vicious  and  disorderly  of  the  lower  classes." 

In  1848  a  distinct  rising  of  the  Kandyans  took  place.  Wide 
disaffection  existed,  but  the  outbreak  was  correctly  described  as 
'*  childish  in  effort,  and  futile  in  the  result."  It  was  suppressed 
with  small  difficulty,  though  with  considerable  severity.  A  want 
of  touch  with  the  people  bred  the  causes  of  the  discontent,  kept  the 
Government  until  the  last  moment  in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  and 
led  to  needlessly  harsh  measures  when  the  rising  actually  took  place. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  overt  revolt.    Had  there  been  any 
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disposition  in  after  years  to  rebel  actively  against  British  rule,  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  display  itself  when  India  was  being 
shaken  by  the  Mutiny.  Yet  there  was  no  answering  manifestation 
in  Ceylon.  The  vernacular  press  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  beeii 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  matter  indicative  of  disaffection  to  British 
rule. 

The  vast  opening  up  of  the  country  has  made  it  practically  im- 
possible for  any  native  force  to  make  head  as  the  Sinhalese  did  at 
the  outset  of  our  rule.  The  native  inhabitants  are  not  warlike,  and 
as  long  as  we  hold  India  few  things  are  less  likely  than  any  overt 
revolt  against  our  rule  in  Ceylon. 

As  the  country  was  opened  up  and  distances  were  virtually  anni- 
hilated by  improved  means  of  intercommunication,  it  became  no 
longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  numerous  military  detachments 
posted  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  time  the  military  force  was 
reduced  until  it  had  been  lowered  in  the  seventies  to  one  European 
battalion,  with  some  artillery  and  engineers. 

For  some  years  the  maritime  districts  and  the  Eandyan  country 
were  administered  on  a  separate  footing.  In  1888  the  whole  scheme 
was  altered,  and  since  then  the  executive  and  legal  administration 
has  been  the  same  throughout  the  island.  Moreover,  in  legal  pro- 
cedure, criminal  as  well  as  civil,  no  distinction  is  recognised  between 
European  and  native  or  Eurasian. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  public  works  of  all  sorts  followed  in  the 
wake  of  roads.  To  the  roads  in  due  time  were  added  railways  and 
telegraphs.  At  the  present  time  over  800  miles  of  railway  are  open. 
Extensions  are  in  progress,  and  more,  doubtless,  will  be  undertaken. 
The  first  railway  was  from  Colombo  to  Kandy.  Then  followed 
extension  into  the  higher  regions,  where  coffee-planting  was  rapidly 
spreading,  and  later  on  a  low-country  line  to  the  south. 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  side  by  side  with  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  three  vices  have  been  developed  with  unhappiest  results 
to  the  native  inhabitants,  viz.  drink,  gambling,  and  an  inor- 
dinate propensity  for  litigation.  The  first  especiaUy  has  spread 
disastrously  in  the  Eandyan  country,  where  before  our  coming  it 
was  unknown.  Major  Skinner,  the  veteran  road-maker  of  Ceylon, 
whose  long  acquaintance  with  the  people  enabled  him  to  speak 
with  authority,  has  described  the  efforts  used  by  the  arrack- 
renters,  to  whom  the  liquor  traffic  was  farmed  out,  to  create  a  taste 
for  spirits  among  the  native  villagers.  There  are  strong  objections 
to  farming  out  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Buoh  a  commodity  as  drink.    I  am  told  that  an  attempt  is  to  be 
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made  to  induce  the  Govemment  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  this 
subject,  and  to  urge  that  the  arrack  monopoly  should  be  regulated, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  secure  revenue  as  with  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  its  effects  on  the  people. 

The  Planting  Industry. 

I  pass  to  the  rise  and  tlevelopment  of  the  planting  enterprise, 
which  the  opening  up  of  the  country  rendered  possible. 

Coffee  had  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  under  the  Dutch, 
and  then  allowed  to  decline  in  consequence  of  Java  producing  more 
than  was  thought  needful.  A  little  lingered  on  to  our  own  times, 
and  when  the  country  had  been  opened  up  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  with  money  to  invest.  In  1824  the  first  European 
coffee  estate  was  opened.  The  enterprise  grew,  and  about  1887-40 
there  was  a  great  rush  into  coffee.  The  planting  extended  rapidly, 
passing  through  periods  of  inflation  and  depression,  until  much  of 
the  hill  jungles  had  beentransformed  into  trim  plantations. 

The  land  once  cleared  by  Sinhalese  axe-men,  the  actual  coolie 
labour  for  cultivation  was  drawn  from  the  Tamil  districts  of 
Southern  India;  and  without  this  singularly  convenient  labour 
supply,  cheap,  docile,  and  ready  to  hand,  the  enterprise  could  never 
have  attained  such  success.  Mistakes  were  sometimes  made  in 
opening  land  which  proved  unsuitable,  but  in  the  main  the  enter- 
prise prospered,  and  the  clearings  climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the 
roof  of  the  island.    The  railway  materially  aided  the  planters. 

About  1878  coffee-planting  attained  its  real  zenith,  and  then 
followed  a  period  of  unnatural  inflation.  A  wild  gambling  specu- 
lation set  in.  Then  disease  attacked  the  coffee,  and  the  unnatural 
inflation  rendered  the  downfall  all  the  more  disastrous.  About 
1879  the  fall  was  headlong.  In  1882  the  export  had  sunk  from 
over  1,000,000  cwt.  to  about  one-fourth.  The  planters  and  their 
creditors  were  at  their  wits'  ends.  The  Courts  were  crowded  with 
creditors,  including  mortgagees  vainly  seeking  to  realise.  Estates 
went  for  nominal  prices.  Superintendents  lost  their  salaries,  and 
even  coolies  their  arrear  of  wages  at  eightpence  or  ninepence  a  day. 
There  were  estates  on  which  (excepting  the  weekly  advances  of  rice  for 
food)  the  coolies*  wages  had  not  been  settled  up  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Yet  the  great  mass  of  the  planters  never  lost  heart.  Liberian  coffee 
was  tried,  but  with  small  success.  Cinchona  was  introduced  and 
prospered  for  a  while,  saving  many  from  sinking.  Then  disease  and 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  bark  attacked  that  industry.  Even  then 
the  planters  were  not  to  be  beaten.    They  turned  theic  attention  to 
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tea.  Dead  or  dying  coffee  was  out  out,  and  the  land  planted  up  with 
the  new  product.  The  planters  had  to  learn,  and  then  teach  their 
employes,  an  entirely  new  industry,  a  new  system  of  cultivation — 
plus  the  new  processes  of  pluckiug  the  tea-leaf  and  w(»rking  it  up 
into  made  tea,  a  work  requiring  intelligence  and  unremitting  att^i<- 
tion.  Fresh  capital  was  needed  for  the  new  planting,  as  well  as 
for  expensive  tea-making  machinery.  All  this  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  for  many  years  now  the  tea  has  been  thriving 
and  paying  its  owners  well  throughout  great  tracts  of  land,  includ- 
ing not  merely  the  districts  in  which  coffee  once  flourished,  but 
others  in  which  coffee  was  tried  unsuccessfuUy,  and  also  entirely 
new  districts  opened  in  the  low  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  too  warmly  in  praise  of  this  remarkable  achievement.  The 
success  was  won  by  a  singular  combination  of  dogged  perseverance 
with  alert  and  adroit  enterprise  in  new  departures,  aided  by  the 
resolute  and  cordial  manner  in  which  the  planters  worked  together 
for  their  conmion  advancement. 

That  the  stream  of  Tamil  coolie  labour  from  India  should  have 
returned  affeer  the  crisis  of  1879  argues  two  things— first,  the 
poverty  of  the  coolies  in  their  Indian  home,  and  secondly,  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  fairly  treated  by  the  planters. 

Since  tea-planting  was  extended  into  the  low  country,  Sinhalese 
villagers  have  shown  more  disposition  to  come  in  and  work  on  the 
estates  as  coolies,  though  in  an  intermittent  manner.  Yet  I  doubt 
if  the  Sinhalese,  who  are  attached  to  their  own  village  life,  will  ever 
furnish  a  large  labour  contingent  to  the  planter. 

A  little  coffee  lingers  in  diminishing  amount.  Cacao  succeeds 
well  within  a  restricted  area.  Tea,  so  far,  has  been  a  persistent  and 
increasing  success.  Whether  this  success  will  endure,  or  whether 
tea  will  some  day  share  the  fate  of  coffee,  who  can  say  ?  There  may 
hereafter  be  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  way  of  labour  supply  and 
fuel ;  but  the  poor  soil  and  forcing  cUmate  seem  more  favourable 
for  a  leaf -product  like  tea  than  for  a  fruit-product  such  as  coffee. 
At  present  there  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  a  falling.off  in  the  pro- 
duction.   More  than  800,000  acres  are  now  under  tea. 

Excellent  and  meritorious  as  this  planting  enterprise  is,  its  value 
to  the  native  community  may  be,  and  often  is,  exaggerated.  It 
is  essentially  a  European  enterprise,  and  its  benefits  in  the  main 
are  for  Europeans.  The  profits  go  to  Europe,  and  are  not  invested 
in  the  island,  and  the  larger  part,  though  not  the  whole,  of  what  is 
paid  out  by  the  planter  goes  elsewhere  than  to  natives  of  the 
island.  ^ 

t2 
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Constitution. 

The  constitution  of  the  Legislature,  as  settled  when  the  whole 
island  was  placed  on  one  footing,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Indian  Presidencies.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consists 
partly  of  official  members  and  partly  of  a  smaller  number  of  un- 
officials,  intended  to  be  representative  of  the  community  at  large, 
not  elected,  but  appointed  by  the  Governor.  To  bestow  responsible 
Government  and  elective  Legislature  on  such  a  dependency  would 
be  disastrous,  and  most  unkind  to  the  natives.  Li  1867  a  section 
of  the  community,  mainly  Europeans,  agitated  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  for  the  ''  Colony  '*  control  over  its  financial  affairs.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  rightly. 

There  are  now  eight  unofficial  members  of  the  Legislature, 
allotted  as  follows : — Four  native  members  represent  between  them 
about  2,000,000  Sinhalese,  750,000  Tamils,  and  200,000  Mahome- 
dans.  The  21,000  Eurasians  have  one  member;  and  three 
Europeans,  one  each  for  the  Mercantile,  the  Planting,  and  the 
'*  General  European  "  interest,  represent  a  little  over  5,000  Euro- 
peans. This  is  a  striking  disparity.  The  unofficial  European 
inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  persons  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  planting,  and  without  ascribing  either  to  the  Government  or 
the  planting  community  any  will  to  act  unfairly  by  the  native 
interests,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  planting  interest  has  some- 
times overshadowed  that  of  the  natives. 

Tbade. 

A  great  trade  has  developed  under  our  rule,  increasing  with  added 
vigour  during  the  last  few  years.  Galle  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
"venerable  emporium  of  foreign  trade,"  the  port  where  in  days  of 
hoar  antiquity,  long  ere  any  European  keel  clove  those  waters, 
Indian  traders  met  the  products  of  the  Far  East  and  carried  them 
to  the  traders  of  the  West.  But  now  a  magnificent  breakwater  has 
made  Colombo  a  centre  whence  traffic  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Over  80,000  passengers  call  there  annually,  and  the  tonnage 
of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  exceeds  6,500,000  tons.^  Ceylon 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  about  £1,500,000  worth  of  our 
goods,  and  sends  us  in  return  £2,750,000  of  her  own  produce — tea, 
coffee,  cacao,  cocoanut  oil  and  fibre,  cinnamon,  plumbago,  and  other 

*  I  take  these  and  other  statistics  from  the  very  useful  Ceylon  handbook  pub- 
lished at  the  Ceylon  Observer  office  in  Ck>lombo  by  Mr.  John  Fergason,  to  whom 
I  am  much  indebted. 
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products.  The  total  trade  is  about  £9,000,000,  and  the  trade  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  tea  export  for  1894  was  more  than 
84,500,000  lbs.,  and  last  year's  probably  reaches  95,000,000  lbs. 

The  plumbago  pits  in  several  parts  of  the  interior  are  worked  by 
Sinhalese  owners.  To  the  largest,  considerable  numbers  of  men 
flock  for  employment.  It  is  time  that  this  industry  was  placed 
under  some  special  statutory  control,  and  for  two  reasons.  First, 
in  order  to  secure  more  safety  in  the  working  of  the  pits ;  and 
secondly,  for  the  better  supervision  of  the  motley  assemblage  which 
frequents  them.  Criminals  **  wanted  '*  by  the  police  frequently  dis- 
appear into  the  crowds  haunting  these  pits,  and  many  a  young 
villager,  tempted  thither  by  the  pay,  has  received  there  first  lessons 
in  crime. 

In  matters  of  commerce,  planting,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  and  in  engineering  and  other  physical  improvements,  the 
condition  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  one  of  continuous 
advancement.  And  it  needs  not  to  be  said  that  trade  and  industry 
of  every  description  are  as  free  to  natives  as  to  Europeans.  Mono- 
polies  such  as  our  European  predecessors  enforced  have  found  no 
place  in  our  administration. 

Legislation. 

Tet,  Its  I  have  said,  in  legislation,  and  the  framing  of  law  and 
institutions,  especially  those  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  natives, 
the  administration  has  been  less  successful.  In  truth,  few  tasks  are 
harder  than  that  which  our  countrymen  have  had  to  encounter,  of 
contriving  legislative  and  administrative  machinery  for  subject 
races  in  the  East.  The  historian  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  experimentalising  government  "  upon 
a  foreign  people  not  easy  to  understand,  a  people  whose  character 
and  institutions  are  not  merely  dissimilar  to  our  own,  but  fenced  in 
with  exdusiveness  and  bristling  with  all  kinds  of  discouragements." 
In  Ceylon  the  conditions  of  the  task  were  less  favourable  than  in 
India.  The  task  was  comparatively  on  a  tiny  scale,  yet  this  had  its 
disadvantage,  for  in  India  the  work  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
skill  and  talents  at  the  command  of  a  vast  Government.  Moreover, 
in  India  the  main  advisers  of  the  Government  in  these  matters  have 
been  men  armed  with  all  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  working 
lives  spent  in  the  country.  Less  so  in  Ceylon,  which,  under  the 
Colonial  Department,  is  one  of  a  motley  crowd  of  dependencies,  situate 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  having  mostly  but  little  in  common 
with  herself.    In  spite  of  a  genuine  desire  to  legislate  and  govern 
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beneficently,  the  efforts  of  the  Government  lacked  success.  To  nse  a 
homely  phrase,  the  Legislature  had  not  got  the  length  of  the  native 
foot :  the  shoes  made  for  the  people  did  not  always  fit :  moreover,  in 
some  matters  they  needed  no  shoes  at  all.  There  was  a  plausible 
temptation  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty  by  a  hasty  importation  of 
some  English  institution,  excellent  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  and 
worse  than  useless  when  transplanted. 

A  neglect  of  the  native  languages  has  been  an  unfortunate 
incident  of  the  Ceylon  administration.  The  vernacular  is  much  • 
l^ss  used  there  than  in  India  for  public  business  in  the  Courts  and 
elsewhere ;  thereby  the  people  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  lawyers 
and  native  or  Eurasian  mtermediaries  in  general,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  the  less  in  touch  with  the  people. 

The  law  in  Ceylon  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    Nothing  is  more 
disastrous  in  law  than  uncertainty.  Even  law  which  is  intrinsically 
unjust  loses  much  of  its  oppressiveness  if  it  be  only  defined  and 
certain,  but  law  which  is  confused  and  uncertain  is  worst  of  all. 
A  large  element  -of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  remains  of  Roman- 
Dutch  law.    After  the  cession  of  1796  the  Dutch  tribunals  were 
changed,  but  the  Eoman-Dutch  law  remained  in  force  as  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  settlements.     Strange  to  say,  after  our  annexa- 
tion of  the  interior  much  of  the  Boman-Dutch  law  doctrine  crept 
in  an  uncertain  and  undefined  way  into  authority  there  also.    Thus 
this  law,  though  long  since  abolished  in  the  Netherlands,  lingers  in 
fceylon  in  a  semi-obsolete  and  decayed  condition.    Much  of  it  is 
now  meaningless,  through  the  extinction  of  Dutch  institutions  with 
which  it  was  originally  interwoven.    Confusion  reigns.    In  the 
words  of  Diego  in  "  The  Spanish  Curate,"—"  The  codexes  of  the 
law  have  broke  loose,  gentlemen.''    The  situation  would  have  been 
past  bearing  if  EngUsh  law,  pure  and  simple,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced in  various  matters.    Better  far  had  the  Dutch  law  been 
entirely  abolished.    Though  maimed  and  curtailed  it  still,  like  a 
dead  hand,  maintains  its  clutch,  to  the  detriment  of  natives,  planters, 
and  commercial  men.    All    suffer  from  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty.   The  only  gainers  are  the  lawyers.  To  take  one  instance, 
the  law  as  to  mortgages,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  is 
very  unhappily  confused  by  reason  of  these  decaying  remnants  of 
Roman-Dutch  law. 

Of  administrative  matters  in  general  time  allows  me  to  notice 
but  a  few.  Slavery,  which  in  Ceylon  existed  in  a  mild  and 
temperate  form,  was  definitively  abolished  in  1845.  Raja-kariya 
(the  Sinhalese  term  for  the  ancient  right  or  power  of  the  sovereign 
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govemment  to  exact  forced  labour  on  public  works)  was  also 
abandoned ;  but  at  the  present  day  a  small  Poll-tax  in  lieu  of  labour 
on  the  public  roads  is  levied  on  all  the  population,  native  and 
European,  except  the  coolies  on  the  planting  estates;  and  the 
awkwardly  contrived  machinery  connected  with  this  impost,  com- 
bined with  the  native  reluctance  to  pay  anything  save  under  legal 
compulsion,  leads  to  considerable  numbers  of  villagers  being 
familiarised  with  gaols  by  undergoing  imprisonment  as  road-tax 
defaulters. 

In  1810,  with  excellent  intentions  but  unhappy  results,  trial 
by  jury  was  introduced  in  criminal  matters.  The  English  law 
of  evidence  was  also  borrowed.  As  to  this  last,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  enact  a  special  law  similar  to  the  Indian  Evidence  Oode. 

The  Eandyan  custom  of  polyandry,  or  associated  marriage,  under 
which  two  or  more  brothers  live  with  one  wife,  was  attacked  by  pro- 
hibitory legislation.  This  was  ill-judged.  The  usage  may  be  re- 
volting to  our  ideas,  but  the  Eandyans  are  attached  to  it,  and  you 
cannot  enforce  European  ideas  of  propriety  merely  by  legislation. 
The  custom,  though  deprived  of  legal  sanction,  endures  in  the  form 
of  concubinage,  and  the  legislative  prohibition  merely  results  in 
much  quarrelling  and  litigation  about  inheritance. 

The  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  are  both  strongly  attached  to  their 
family  lands,  and  traditions  of  joint-family  ownership  survive,  though 
ignored  by  legislation,  which  has  crushed  them  down  by  attempting 
to  adjust  legal  rights  on  the  basis  of  a  free  trade  in  land.  In  mat- 
ters touching  land  selllement,  and  the  tenure,  sale,  and  devolution 
of  land  generally,  the  administration  has  been  unfortunate.  The 
result  is  an  infinity  of  litigation,  profiting  no  one  save  the  lawyers, 
much  injustice,  and  a  good  deal  of  crime  of  violence. 

Liability  to  have  their  land  sold  up  for  payment  of  fines,  and  even 
for  maintenance  as  prisoners  in  gaol,  bore,  till  recently,  very  hardly 
on  the  people.  This,  I  believe,  was  never  the  practice  in  India. 
But  in  Ceylon  a  villager  fined  in  a  police  court,  it  might  be  for  some 
not  very  heinous  breach  of  revenue  laws,  would  find  his  land  sold 
peremptorily  over  his  head,  and  become  thereby  a  landless  and 
desperate  man.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  under  a  Criminal  Code 
modelled  on  the  Indian  one,  land  is  no  longer  sold  to  pay 
fines. 

Much  compulsory  sale  of  land  formerly  took  place  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  paddy-tax.  That  tax  has  been  recently  abolished. 
Yet  here  the  grievance  was  not  so  much  the  tax  itself,  for  the  people 
were  of  old  accustomed  to  such  an  impost,  as  the  liability  to  be  de- 
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• 
prived  of  the  land,  and  the  oppression  of  the  **  renters  "  to  whom 
the  tax  was  farmed  out. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  education  has  a  department  of  its  own. 
To  this  has  lately  been  added  an  Agricultural  School.  Perhaps 
some  one  later  from  the  island  than  I  may  be  able  to  tell  us  what 
success  has  attended  the  attempt.  The  Eastern  tiller  of  the  bchI 
is  slow  to  adopt  new  methods.  Improvement  in  agriculture  might 
benefit  the  community  not  merely  by  direct  increase  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  lessening  the  disposition  of  young  men  to  abandon 
rural  life,  struggle  for  Government  employ,  or  crowd  into  the  legal 
profession. 

A  few  years  ago  a  statute  was  passed  intended  to  confer  on 
the  Buddhist  laity  control  over  the  large  properties  belonging  to 
Buddhist  Pansalas  and  Wihares,  which  were  notoriously  and 
corruptly  wasted  by  their  incumbents.  When  I  left  the  island  the 
incumbents  were  resisting  its  operation  tooth  and  nail,  but  its 
principle  was  good. 

Adhinistbation  of  Justice. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  hear  that  one  of  the  least  successful  de- 
partments in  Ceylon  is  the  administration  of  justice.  "  Surely,"  you 
will  say,  "  if  there  is  one  thing  for  which  our  Eastern  fellow-sub- 
jects have  to  be  thankful,  it  is  pure  and  incorruptible  British  justice." 
Tes.  They  believe  in  the  purity  of  British  justice.  Every  native 
man  knows  and  fully  realises  that  the  youngest  civilian  who  mounts 
the  bench  of  a  police  court  will  render  his  decisions  absolutely  with- 
out fear  or  favour,  and  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  we  make,  this 
trait  is  highly  valued  by  the  people.  It  is  our  legal  procedure 
which  is  defective.  This  is  an  unpopular  subject  with  us  English- 
men, and  amid  the  bustle  of  physical  undertakings,  railways  and 
other  improvements,  and  the  successful  hurry  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing commerce,  it  has  not  received  due  attention.  Yet  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  more  90  to  the  natives  than 
to  the  Europeans.  We  ourselves  litigate  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  we  do  go  to  law  our  common  sense  and  non-litigious  tenq»era- 
ment  carry  us  without  a  jolt  over  many  a  hitch  in  the  legal 
machinery.  In  Ceylon  you  have  a  native  population  litigiously  in- 
clined, inveterately  disposed  to  involve  all  proceedings  in  a  tangle 
of  untruth,  and  unhappily  prone  to  use  procedure  meant  for  pro- 
tecting rights  and  redressing  wrongs  as  the  instrument  of  fraud  and 
oppression. 

In  spite  of  improvements  made  of  late  years,  and  codes  modelled 
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on  those  of  India,  procedure  is  confused  and  over-oomplicaied. 
There  is  far  more  delay  and  complication  in  Ceylon  over  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Bequests  for  the  value  of  a  few  rupees  than  in  an 
English  County  Court  action  with  £50  at  stake.  Litigation  about 
land  is  especially  beset  with  technicality.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  contrive  legal  procedure  for  a  litigious  and  untruthful 
Eastern  population — to  combine  a  minimum  of  technical  procedure 
with  a  maximum  of  safeguard  for  the  bond  fide  suitor.  Over-techni- 
cality favours  the  rogue,  the  hanger-on  about  the  law  courts,  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  suitor.  Procedure  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  the  stronger  the  judiciary,  the  simpler  procedure  can 
afford  to  be.  Especially  is  it  important  to  have  strength  in  the 
Courts  of  First  Instance.  No  Appeal  Court  can  undo  the  misohief 
of  miscarriage  in  the  original  Courts.  I  remember  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  theory  on  the  part  of  the  Ceylon  Government  that 
any  weakling  was  good  enough  to  be  a  judge  in  the  minor  Courts. 
This  is  no  longer  so.  Moreover,  encouragement  is  now  held  out  to 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  to  persevere  in  the  judicial  branch. 
There  is  still  much  need  of  improved  and  simplified  procedure. 
Europeans  complain  with  reason  of  the  complications,  delays,  and 
uncertainties  of  the  law,  and  the  mischief  is  Ua  more  oppressive  in 
native  litigation,  where  the  proceedings  are  in  a  language  which  the 
people  do  not  understand.  In  such  a  country  failure  of  justice  in 
the  Civil  Courts  is  the  inevitable  parent  of  crime,  and  weakness  in 
the  administration  of  justice  fosters  the  unhappy  disposition  to  flood 
the  Courts  with  false  testimony,  and  employ  them  as  instruments  of 
malice  and  fraud.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  people  are  more 
untruthful  in  our  Courts  than  in  their  villages.  Indeed,  if  there 
were  in  their  daily  life  such  an  anarchy  of  untruth  as  we  find  in 
ttie  law  courts,  life  would  be  unbearable.  Every  now  and  then  an 
outcry  is  heard  for  some  "  summary  "  procedure  to  check  native 
peijury  and  fraudulent  litigation.  The  truth  is  that  such  practices 
are^best  attacked  by  strengthening  the  administration  of  justice,  so 
as  to  deprive  them  of  success. 

The  costs  in  stamps  and  fees  which  suitors  have  to  pay  to  the 
Crown  in  legal  proceedings  are  fax  too  high. 

Turning  to  the  criminal  side  of  the  Courts,  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell  on  the  mischief  of  unjust  acquittals  and  convictions.  More* 
over,  long  delays  in  such  matters  are  specially  mischievous.  The 
ends  of  a  false  charge  are  in  large  measure  attained  when  it  is  kept 
long  and  indefinitely  dangling  over  the  defendant's  head.  What 
should  we  think  in  England  if  a  villager  charged  with  theft  were 
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dragged  up  and  down  between  his  village  and  the  law  court  for  over 
three  years  before  being  actually  tried  ?  Late  years  have  witnessed 
improvement,  and  there  is  room  for  more. 

Trial  by  Jury  in  Ceylon. 

It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Ceylon  when  trial  by  jury  is  abolished 
there,  and  some  better  suited  procedure  provided  for  the  graver 
ohaiges  at  present  tried  by  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Legal 
procedure,  like  other  institutions,  needs  to  be  adapted  to  national 
characteristics,  and  trial  by  jury  has  proved  a  sad  failure  in  Ceylon. 
As  an  eminent  modem  author  has  said,^  "  To  be  of  use,  this,  like 
any  other  popular  institution,  must  be  bom  of  the  popular  character. 
It  is  not  trial  by  jury  that  produces  justice,  but  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  justice  which  produces  trial  by  jury  as  the  organ  through  which 
it  is  to  act,  and  the  organ  will  be  inert  unless  the  sentiment  is 
there."  The  natives  of  Ceylon,  as  jurors,  are  feebly  endowed 
with  this  "  sentiment  of  justice.''  They  bring  but  a  languid  and 
yninteUigent  attention  to  their  task,  unless  local  or  personal  bias 
intervenes,  and  at  best  are  apt  to  blunder  through  not  understanding 
the  proceedings.  Where,  as  usual,  the  question  is  how  much  false- 
hood and  how  much  truth  there  is  in  what  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  have  said,  the  judge's  summing-up  is  principally  effective 
as  a  useful  object-lesson  to  a  certain  class  of  Court  frequenters  on 
the  best  way  of  getting  up  false  evidence.  Innocent  prisoners  are 
convicted,  and  rich  or  influential  criminals  acquitted.  In  one  circuit 
town  in  the  island  Supreme  Court  Criminal  Sessions  were  discon- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  the  cases  sent  to  Colombo  for  trial, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  notorious  pitch  of  partiality  attained 
by  the  native  juries.  Latterly  the  trials  in  that  district  have  been 
resumed,  and  why  ?  Not  because  any  improvement  was  anticipated 
in  the  native  juries,  but  because  the  opening  of  tea  estates  in 
tixe  neighbourhood  rendered  a  body  of  European  planters  available 
as  jurors. 

This  brings  me  to  another  incident  of  the  matter.  Trial  by  jury 
in  Ceylon  does  not  mean  that  the  Sinhalese  defendant  is  tried  by 
Sinhalese  jurors,  or  the  Tamil  by  Tamils.  Three  languages — 
Sinhalese,  Tamil,  and  English — are  current  in  the  island,  and  there 
is  a  jury  panel  for  each.  The  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  tried 
by  the  so-called  English-speaking  jury,  which  may  be  composed  in 
varying  combinations  of  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  Sinhalese, 
Tamils  or ''  Moormen,"  supposed  to  understand  English.  In  my 
'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  Social  StaUes, 
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eiqserience  the  defendants  mostly  ask  for  an  '<  English  jury/'  and 
the  Crown  prosecutor  also  prefers  the  **  English  **  panel.    There  is 
something  very  pitiful,  though  complimentary  to  our  English  sense 
of  justice,  in  the  frequency  with  which  villagers  exclaim  from  the 
dock,  "  We  want  a  jury  of  English  gentlemen.*'    The  composition 
of  the  "  English  "  panel  varies  very  much.  It  may  be  all  Europeans, 
or  there  may  not  be  a  single  European  on  it.    The  <'  English  "  jury 
at  Eandy  or  Batnapura  is  often  to  a  man  composed  of  European 
planters,  and  a  very  upright  and  intelligent  jury  they  are,  good* 
judges  of  the  evidence  when  the  parties  are  Tamils,  though  less  so 
in  Sinhalese  cases.    In  other  towns  the  '' English  "  jury  is  less 
satisfactory,  and  to  this  Colombo  is  no  exception.    The  reason  is 
that  most  of  the  cases  come  from  the  rural  districts,  and  not  merely 
the  Englishmen,  but  the  Eurasians  and  town-bred  natives  are  often 
without  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  village  life. 
I  have  seen  young  European  gentlemen  not  long  arrived  in  the 
island,  and  quite  without  experience  of  the  Ceylon  country  folk, 
empanelled  to  try  a  villager  on  a  capital  charge.  A  leading  Colombo 
merchant  once  said  to  me,  "  There  is  no  duty  which  I  dislike  more 
than  serving  on  a  jury  here.    I  have  not  the  satisfaction,  in  return 
for  my  expenditure  of  time,  of  believing  that  I  am  doing  justice. 
My  experience  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  be  a  good  judge  in 
these  cases." 

Another  and  most  serious  mischief  is  that  the  natives  empanelled 
on  the  "  English-speaking  "  jury  very  often  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  language  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  purport  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

English  planters  and  mercantile  men  complain  with  some  reascm 
of  being  continually  called  upon  to  serve  on  juries  in  consequence 
of  the  native  preference  for  an  ''English ''jury.  But  the  grand 
defect  of  the  system  is  that  it  produces  injustice.  A  native  newsr 
paper  put  the  matter  thus :  ''  The  present  jury  system,  though  it 
may  be  suitable  for  Western  countries,  is  unfit  for  this  country." 
The  mischief  extends  far  beyond  the  individual  injustice  of  an  unjust 
conviction  or  acquittal.  Crime  is  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  an 
acquittal  in  the  teeth  of  evidence,  and  conviction  loses  much  of  its 
disgrace  and  deterrent  force  when  it  is  notorious  that  many  convic- 
tions are  unjust.  I  cannot  pause  to  discuss  what  system  should  be 
substituted  for  trial  by  juries.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  on  that 
head. 

I  would  gladly  have  dwelt  on  various  other  topics  of  moment  but 
time  will  allow  me  to  glance  only  at  a  few. 
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A  FBW  OTHEB  TOPICB. 

Some  efficient  system  ^nth  regard  to  registration  of  title  to  land, 
whether  upon  the  Record  of  Title  basis  or  some  other,  would  be  a 
boon.  The  present  machinery  for  registration  of  incumbrances  is 
useless,  and  merely  favours  fraud. 

A  few  years  ago  a  definite  Forest  Department  was  inaugurated,  after 
an  exhaustive  and  able  report  by  a  commissioner  borrowed  from 
India.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  step  had  been  taken  earUer, 
for  the  report  disclosed  the  unwelcome  fact  that  though  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  island  was  under  cultivation,  most  of  the  valuable 
timber  had  disappeared,  in  consequence  partly  of  timber-poaching, 
favoured  by  want  of  system,  but  mainly  of  the  destructive  spread  of 
''  chena  "  cultivation,  under  which  successive  blocks  of  forest  are 
cleared,  cropped,  and  abandoned.  This  began  to  encroach  on  the 
forests  when  the  native  government  fell  to  pieces,  and  went  on 
rapidly  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  rule. 

Irrigation  is  an  important  matter  in  Ceylon  as  in  India.  There 
is  an  Irrigation  Board,  and  from  first  to  last  about  B8.7,000,000  have 
been  spent  on  irrigation.  Some  of  the  ancient  and  long-abandoned 
tanks  have  been  restored,  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

A  member  of  the  Civil  Service  has  been  told  off  for  Archasological 
work.  Many  ancient  works  have  been  cleared  and  laid  open  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  still  remains  buried  in  the  forest 
growth  of  many  centuries.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  vast 
ruins  of  Anuradhapura  lay  buried  in  feverish  jungle  tenanted  by 
wild  beasts.  The  malaria  and  the  beasts  fled  before  the  clearing, 
and  a  trim  little  town,  with  court  and  kachcheri,  now  stands  amid 
the  wilderness  of  carven  stone  and  lofty  dagobas. 

Of  late  years  the  disappearance  of  Game  throughout  the  island, 
deer  especially,  has  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Close  times  have 
been  enacted,  but  such  prohibitions  are  very  perfunctorily  enforced 
by  the  head-men.  The  clearing  and  opening  up  of  the  country  is 
inevitably  hostile  to  the  fera  natura,  but  the  slaughter  of  game 
which  goes  on  in  the  wilder  regions  is  as  wholesale  as  the  destruction 
of  timber,  of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  One  great  agent  in  this 
destruction  of  game  is  the  native  practice  of  water-hole  shooting  in 
the  dry  season. 

SUMMABT. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  our  hundred  years  in 
Ceylon.    We  have  built  up  a  great  trade,  and  a  singularly  sue* 
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0688ful  planting  enterprise.  Moreover,  apart  from  its  own  com- 
mercial importance,  the  nearness  of  the  island  to  India,  its  har- 
bours, and  the  situation  of  the  great  port  of  Colombo,  on  the 
high  road  between  Europe,  Australia,  and  the  Far  East,  render 
Ceylon  a  possession  of  the  utmost  value  to  Great  Britain.  It  is 
worth  sure  guarding,  and  the  value  is  so  great  that  the  cost  of 
defence  should  be  an  imperial  and  not  a  local  matter.  As  a 
civilian,  I  cannot  presume  to  speak  of  Naval  or  Military  defence, 
but  as  an  old  volunteer  I  may  and  ought  to  say  a  word  about 
a  battalion  of  Ceylon  volunteers  enrolled  a  few  years  ago,  in 
which  I  was  one  of  the  first  officers.  This  battalion,  consisting 
mainly  of  town-bred  natives  and  Eurasians,  might  be  described  in 
Dryden*s  words  as 

maintained  at  great  expense, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence. 

The  country  people  have  endurance  and  courage  in  their  own 
way,  but  the  town-dwelling  natives  who  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers  would  be  useless  on  active  service,  and  the  Eurasians 
more  so.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  Ceylon  Light  Infantry 
Volunteers  apologetically  defended  much  as  follows :  "  Yes,  no 
doubt  the  volunteers  would  be  of  no  use  as  soldiers,  but  then  the  force 
has  such  a  valuable  educational  and  setting-up  influence  upon  the 
young  men."  This  is  a  singular  way  of  appraising  an  item  of 
national  defence.  The  few  Europeans  in  the  battalion  would  be 
serviceable  if  separated  from  the  rest,  but  as  a  whole  the  battalion 
would  be  a  mere  broken  reed  to  lean  on  in  an  emergency.  There  is, 
however,  a  European  contingent  of  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  another 
of  Mounted  Volunteers,  which  would  no  doubt  be  serviceable. 

Last,  not  least,  How  far  has  our  rule  been  beneficial  to  the 
natives  ?  Had  we  not  acquired  the  country  when  we  did,  some 
other  European  nation  would  have  done  so,  and  we  may  without 
vanity  believe  that  the  native  inhabitants  are  better  off  under  our 
rule  than  they  would  have  been  under  another  Power.  It  would  be 
easy  to  dispose  of  the  merits  of  our  rule  with  reference  to  them  in 
a  few  cheap  phrases  about  the  blessings  of  British  civilisation,  but 
the  truth  is  that  our  rule  has  been  less  successful  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  than  in  the  realms  of  conmierce.  Our 
intentions  have  been  good,  but  the  administration  has  been  in- 
sufficiently in  touch  with  the  people.  Commercial  and  planting  suc- 
cesses have  overshadowed  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  shortcoming 
has  been  greatest  where  most  will  least  expect  to  find  it — in  the  do- 
main of  law  and  justice.    If  in  the  main  there  is  now  more  of  security 
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than  in  (at  all  events)  the  later  days  of  native  rule,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  out  of  our  criminal  law  has  arisen  a  new  horror  previously 
unknown,  and  the  more  formidable  by  reason  of  the  very  strength 
of  our  Executive.  No  native  man,  however  blameless  may  be  his 
life,  can  assure  himself  as  safe  from  the  success  of  false  and 
malicious  criminal  accusation. 

If  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  seemed  to  insist  overmuch  upot, 
the  dark  side  of  the  subject — to  dwell  too  little  on  successful 
commerce  and  too  much  upon  defects  of  law,  that  topic  so 
distasteful  to  most  of  us— I  can  only  say  that  the  commercial 
success  is  obvious  and  needs  no  advocate  to  show  it  off ;  and  I  have 
laboured,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  to  point  out  defects  in 
a  well-intentioned  administration,  defects  which  I  pray  may  be 
successfully  amended. 

Ceylon,  though  a  little  island,  is  well  worthy  of  Englishmen's 
attention, — no  mean  item  in  the  Greater  Britain  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud.  A  former  chief  justice  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Edward  Creasy, 
prefixed  to  his  book  on  the  British  Empire  a  line  firom  Milton, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  all  of  us  : — 

"  May  He  who  hath  buUt  up  this  Britannic  Empire  to  a  glorious  aild 
enviable  height,  stay  us  in  this  felicity ; " 

and,  let  us  add,  enable  us  to  administer  our  Empire  beneficially 
for  all. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Shand  :  It  is  always,  I  think,  a  matter  for  congratulaf- 
tion  when  this  Institute  secures  as  the  reader  of  a  Paper  one  who 
has  spent  a  large  slice  of  his  life's  work  in  the  country  which  he 
is  describing.  Such  papers  may  not  be,  perhaps,  so  airy  and  racy 
as  those  of  the  occasional  traveller  who  comes  home  with  much 
that  is  new  to  him,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  new  to  us  who  have 
lived  in  the  countries  he  describes,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
convey  a  solidity  and  carry  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  the  paper 
of  the  itinerant  traveller  does  not  always  possess.  At  the  same 
time  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  Paper  which  does  not  quite 
fully  represent  the  great  blessings  which  British  government  has 
conferred  on  Ceylon.  It  may  perhaps  be  that  from  the  very  exalted 
position  which  the  lecturer  has  held  as  one  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  island  he  has  looked  upon  things  from  a  point  of  view  far 
above  the  heads  of  other  people — that  he  has  looked  to  a  Utopia 
which  has  not  yet  been,  and  perhaps  never  may  be,  realised.  It  may  be 
too,  that  from  having  wielded  the  sceptre  of  justice  so  ably,  his  very 
association  with  the  criminal  classes  has  made  him  take  a  rather 
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morbid  and  gloomy  view  of  the  position  of  Ceylon.  At  all  events  I 
want  to  try  and  criticise  the  Paper  not  more  acutely  than  I  think  it 
deserves,  and  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  several  subjects  which  I 
think  he  has  rather  overlooked,  with  the  view  of  sending  you  home 
in  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  the  reading  of  this  Paper 
would  conduce  to.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Clarence,  in  referring  to 
the  government  of  the  Dutch,  says  that  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
power  "remains  a  gloomy  warning  against  selfish  and  ignobly 
commercial  attempts  at  colonisation."  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
that.  Bemember  that  the  Dutch  never  really  occupied  Ceylon,  but 
only  a  small  strip  of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  there  are  still 
there  great  works  which  speak  of  their  industry  and  their  attempts 
at  Colonial  development.  I  remember  myself  well  when  the  forti- 
fications in  Colombo  were  pulled  down.  It  taxed  the  greatest 
energy  of  our  English  engineers  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  well  and 
strongly  were  they  built,  and  the  Wolfendahl  Church  in  Colombo 
is  one  of  the  grandest  historic  monuments  which  exist  in  Ceylon. 
The  canals,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  allowed  by  us  to  get  into  dis* 
repair,  and  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  and  many  economic  plants; 
and  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  still  stamp  the  Dutch  rule  as 
one  which,  if  not  so  progressive  as  ours,  at  all  events  has  left  its 
mark  in  Ceylon.  Then  we  come  to  a  point  upon  which  I  rather 
join  issue  with  him— that  is,  the  development  of  the  vices  of  the 
country,  which  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  spread  of  civilisa- 
tion. In  that  connection  he  refers  to  drinking,  gambling,  and  a 
love  of  litigation.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  drinking  and  gambling  are 
brought  &r  more  to  the  surface  than  they  were.  If  a  man  drinks 
and  has  any  good  in  him  at  all,  he  is  a  convivial  drunkard  and  doefi 
not  drink  sulkily  and  sullenly  at  home,  as  probably  the  old  Sinhalese 
did.  It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  prove  that  drinking  and  gambling 
and  litigation  have  at  all  increased  as  the  result  of  British  rule.  It 
is  probably  the  reverse.  If  litigation  has  increased,  that  is  very 
likely  owing  to  the  blessings  which  our  rule  has  conferred  on  the 
natives,  and  to  the  opening  to  them  of  opportunities  for  redressing 
grievances  which  tyranny  and  oppression  had  hitherto  prevented 
them  drawing  attention  to.  As  regards  the  development  of  the 
country  by  planting  enterprise,  Mr.  Clarence  draws,  I  think,  a  pretty 
accurate  picture  up  to  about  1878,  and  then  he  says,  "a  wild 
gambling  speculation  set  in."  I  was  one  of  those  intimately 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  planting  enterprise  about 
that  time,  and  I  object  to  being  called  wild,  a  gambler,  or  a 
speculator. 
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Mr.  Glabbnce  :  I  did  not  say  all  were. 

Mr.  Shand  :  Coffee  rose  enormoaslj  in  price ;  a  large  flow  of 
capital  consequently  came  to  Ceylon.  Plwters  were  offered  by 
bankers  and  mercantile  houses  facility  for  extending  enterprise  by 
the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  We  were  all  hard-working  men, 
engaged  in  a  healthy  occupation,  and  what  a  miserable  creature  a 
man  would  be  who  was  not  sanguine  under  these  circumstances  1 
We  did  our  utmost  to  develop  our  enterprise,  and  it  was  not 
through  wildness  or  speculation  that  the  enterprise  came  to  grief, 
but  through  a  mysterious  fungus  which  attacked  the  coffee.  That 
alone  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  wildness  or  undue  speculation  or  gambling  in  that 
at  any  rate.  The  failure  was  occasioned  entirely  by  this  disease 
which  we  did  our  best  to  combat,  but  unfortunately  in  that  attempt 
we  failed.  Mr.  Clarence  draws  a  rather  gruesome  picture  of  our 
unfortunate  circumstances  at  that  time,  and  lays  what  I  think  is 
undue  stress  on  the  fact  that  on  some  estates  labourers,  excepting 
for  a  weekly  advance  of  rice,  had  their  wages  not  settled  up  for  two 
years.  That  sounds  very  dreadful,  until  you  know  the  facts.  The 
food  which  he  refers  to  is  really  the  only  necessary  of  life  which 
our  Tamil  labourers  have ;  they  live  in  a  perpetual  summer,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  providing  themselves  with  warm  clothes ;  the 
ehildren  do  not  require  shoes ;  food,  and  food  alone,  is  the  only 
thing  which  is  really  necessary  for  their  existence.  Any  surplus  of 
money  often  goes  to  the  arrack  tavern,  or  is  melted  down  into 
jewellery  for  wives  and  daughters  and  other  female  connections, 
but  as  a  rule  food  is  the  one  thing  which  they  really  require.  I 
remember  the  circumstances  well,  and  I  know  many  cases  in  which 
the  statement  that  wages  had  not  been  settled  for  two  years  is  a 
mere  figure  of  speech.  The  coolies  drew  four-fifths  of  their  wages 
in  food,  and  small  advances  were  given  to  buy  curry  stuffs  and  salt 
fish,  without  which  they  would  not  have  stayed  on  the  estate?. 
But  on  a  great  many  of  the  estates  depression  had  set  in,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  control  our  expenditure.  In  some  cases  the 
managers  called  the  labourers  together,  and  said :  *'  It  is  impossible 
to  give  you  more  than  three  days'  work  a  week  if  you  wish  to 
remain.  Do  you  wish  us  to  pay  you  off?"  The  coolies  had 
gardens  and  small  household  gods  about  them,  and  they  said  **  No, 
give  us  food ;  we  prefer  to  stay ;  when  better  times  come  we  shall 
with  master  reap  the  benefit."  I  think  the  lecturer  might  have 
referred  to  the  many  proprietors  who  had  established  themselves  in 
English  homes,  who,  at  this  crisis,  returned  to  the  former  scene  of 
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their  labours  and  denied  themselves  even  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  they  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  to  their  labourers.  I  am  thankful  td 
say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  might  almost  say  in  99  out 
of  100,  the  Tamil  labourer  did  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  crisis. 
Mr.  Clarence  congratulates  the  planters  on  certain  things,  and  tells 
us  ''  That  the  stream  of  Tamil  coolie  labour  from  India  should  have 
returned  after  the  crisis  of  1879  argues  two  things — ^first,  the  poverty 
of  the  coolies  in  their  Indian  home ;  and  secondly,  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  fairly  treated  by  the  planters."  I  wish  he  had  left  out 
the  words  "  on  the  whole  "  and  "  fairly,"  for  my  experience  is  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  relations  between  master 
and  servant  work  so  satisfactorily  as  in  Ceylon.  We  have  in  the 
Tamil  coolie  a  perfect  machine  for  the  cultivation  of  our  tea,  coffee, 
or  other  tropical  produce.  We  have  in  the  Sinhalese  a  splendid 
supply  of  artisans,  and  there  is  no  condition  where  master  and 
servant  meet  together  in  this  world  where  the  labour  relations  are 
more  pleasant,  satisfactory,  and  happy  than  they  were  on  the  coffee 
estates  and  are  now  on  the  tea  gardens  in  Ceylon.  Then  we  are 
told  in  Mr.  Clarence's  paper  about  the  profits,  and  about  these 
profits  going  to  Europe  and  not  being  invested  in  the  island.  If 
Mr.  Clarence  could  only  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  coffee 
enterprise  and  hear  of  the  large  sums  of  money  invested,  he  would 
find  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  profits,  a  very  small 
interest  on  the  British  capital,  has  ever  come  back  to  England ;  and 
not  only  that,  but  he  would  find  that  the  money  which  goes  to 
the  Indian  labourers  all  percolates  through  the  natives.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  money  leaves  the  island,  while  a  great  part 
goes  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  those  employed  in 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests.  So  much  is  it  the  case 
that  very  little  British  capital  returns,  that  I  remember  when  I 
went  to  Ceylon  they  used  to  have  a  riddle,  "  Why  are  the  Kandyan 
hills  like  Westminster  Abbey?"  The  reply  was,  "  Because  they 
are  the  graves  of  so  many  buried  sovereigns."  Mr.  Clarence  then 
refers  to  the  representation  in  Council.  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  the  Council  for  some  time,  and  of  representing  the  planting 
interest,  but  the  constituency  that  gave  me  by  far  the  most  trouble 
was  not  the  planters,  but  the  Tamils,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
half-million  of  Tamils  employed  in  the  tea  gardens  were  asked  to 
select  a  representative  to  serve  their  interests  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  they  would  nominate  a  European.  I  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Clarence  in  his  learned  discourse  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 
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He  tella  us  that  trial  by  jury  has  been  the  greatest  failure.  I 
confess  that  is  news  to  me.  I  have  served  on  many  juries.  I 
suppose  I  may  pride  myself  on  being  one  of  those  few  pains- 
takhig  jurors  to  whom  he  refers.  I  have  heard  of  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  saying,  '^I  need  not  sum  up  in  this  case.  You, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  know  more  than  I  do  about  it,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you."  I  regret  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  paper  of  the 
great  system  of  civil  medical  aid  which  has  placed  medical  and 
surgical  help  gratuitously  within  the  reach  of  every  native  all  over 
Ceylon  who  may  require  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  British  rule  has  conferred.  Again,  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion is  dismissed  in  about  two  lines ;  I  look  upon  education  as  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  Clarence  has  brought  to 
the  surface.  Not  mere  book  education,  which  does  a  great  deal  in 
its  way,  but  the  education  of  associating  with  the  Europeans  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  to  whom  deceit  is  abhorrent.  Then  Mr. 
Clarence  tells  us  a  very  sad  story  of  the  volunteers.  That  again  is 
a  matter  of  education.  I  remember  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago 
any  little  efforts  at  cricket  in  Colombo  were  enough  to  excite  mirth, 
but  our  Eurasian  boys  have  been  taught  cricket,  and  two  or  three 
times  they  have  given  a  body  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life — men 
who  have  played  for  their  universities  and  counties — a  jolly  good 
licking  at  cricket.  In  the  same  way  with  volunteers ;  you  do  not 
want  all  the  men  to  be  6  ft.  2  ins.  in  height  and  45  ins.  round  the 
chest  in  order  to  be  good  volunteers,  and  there  are  amongst  these 
burghers  some  very  fine  fellows,  physically  very  fine  men,  well 
capable  of  holding  their  own  and  d^ending  Ceylon  or  any  other 
country,  if  properly  taught  to  do  so.  I  cannot  agree  that  commerce 
and  planting  have  overshadowed  all  the  needs  of  the  people; 
governor  after  governor  has  said  that  but  for  planting  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  the  great  works  that  have  been  carried  out  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  Suppose  we  had  never  been  to  Ceylon. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Clarence  goes  back  to,  nearly  100  years  ago,  the 
revenue  was  about  one-eighth  of  the  present  amount ;  we  spend  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  sum  now  on  the  three  works  of  irrigation, 
medical  aid,  and  education,  which  entirely  go  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  We  must  remember  that  the  natives  have  had  just  the 
samo  opportunity  of  investing  in  lands,  &c.,  as  the  European 
plart^rs,  but  from  want  either  of  capital  or  of  energy  they  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  their  opportunities.  The  fair  comparison  to 
draw  is  not  between  Ceylon  to-day  and  Ceylon  as  Mr.  Clarence 
might  wish  it  to  be,  but  between  Ceylon  as  it  was  100  years  ago, 
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and  as  it  would  be  to-day  except  for  British  rule.  Except  for  the 
very  few  who  have  been  vicious  and  tyrannical,  whose  crimes  have 
been  exposed,  and  whose  machinations  have  been  defeated,  the 
presence  of  the  English  in  Ceylon  has  been  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  the  Colony,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  revenue 
developed  by  planting  and  commercial  enterprise  the  Island  would 
have  been  simply  a  naval  and  miHtary  station,  and,  by  the  way,  we 
should  never  have  had  the  honour  of  having  Mr.  Clarence  as  a 
Judge  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Bishop  of  Ballabat  :  I  am  sure  I  express  the  opinion 
of  most  if  not  of  all  present,  when  I  say  that  the  paper  has  been  a 
deeply  interesting  one.  It  was  most  lucid  and  instructive  in  its 
statements ;  and  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  criticise  it,  for  though  I 
have  paid  several  visits  to  Ceylon,  it  has  been  only  in  a  passing  way. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  paper,  the  position  of  Colombo,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  AustraUan  Colonies,  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  latter,  and  I  hope  we  Australian  travellers  may,  as 
such,  be  contributing  in  some  humble  measure  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Colony.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dation in  the  paper  with  regard  to  the  legal  countenance  of  poly- 
andry in  any  British  Colony.  Again,  the  lecturer  says  that  "  per- 
haps no  country  in  the  world  can  show  within  such  narrow  limits 
so  great  a  variety  of  atmospheric  conditions  *'  as  Ceylon.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  doubt  that,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  Victoria  we 
have  variations  of  100°.  I  have  myself  lectured  in  a  place  in  my 
Diocese  on  a  day  when  the  temperature  was  126°  in  the  shade, 
while  in  the  Australian  Alps  we  go  down  to  27°  and  25°,  or  even 
lower.  In  regard  to  the  tea  industry,  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  that 
well.  Three  weeks  ago  I  drank  in  Ceylon  the  most  delicious  cup 
of  tea  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life.  As  to  plumbago,  I  heard  that  it 
promises  very  fairly  indeed  as  one  of  the  constituent  industries  of 
the  Colony,  and  I  trust  the  unfavourable  features  at  the  mines  on 
which  the  lecturer  has  commented  will  ere  long  disappear.  In 
reference  to  his  remarks  about  the  neglect  of  the  vernacular  in 
Ceylon  administration,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  the  least  confi- 
dence in  interpreters.  It  falls  to  my  lot  from  time  to  time  to 
address  Chinese  audiences,  without  knowing  more  than  a  dozen 
words  of  Chinese,  and  I  made  a  discovery  on  one  occasion  as  to  the 
value  of  some  interpreting,  that  opened  my  eyes  very  much.  I  was 
addressing  a  meeting  of  Chinese,  usually  very  mild  and  self-com- 
posed hearers,  when  the  whole  body  of  my  audience  rose  and  re- 
monstrated with  indignation  at  what  I  was  saying.    The  fact  was, 
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the  interpreter  had  been  completely  metamorphosing  what  I  saidi 
and  turning  my  address,  which  you  may  rest  assured  was,  of  coarse,  a 
most  eloquent  and  edifying  one,  into  malignant  and  pestilent  non- 
sense.   I  think  we  shall  agree  that  in  public  administration,  and  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  so  far  as  possible,  is  most 
desirable.    I  remember  while  in  Eandy  listening  to  a  trial,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  great  confusion,  arising  apparently  from  a  con- 
flict as  to  what  really  was  said  by  a  witness  and  what  was  ofiBcially 
conveyed  by  the  interpreter.    I  may  perhaps  observe  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  paper  to  one  respect  in  which  our  hundred 
years'  rule  in  Ceylon  has  been  morally  beneficial.    I  refer  to  re- 
ligious toleration.    Shortly  after  we  took  over  Ceylon,  there  were 
found  to  be  800,000  members  of  the  Church  of  England  registered 
in  that  Colony  ;  whereas  the  bishop  told  me  there  are  now  only 
16,000.    This  looks  like  a  tremendous  diminution,  but,  as  he  ex- 
plained, inferences  of  the  most  illusory  character  might  be  drawn 
from  the  figures.    The  fact  is  that  the  Dutch  had  ruled  on  the 
principle  of  strong  State-Churchism.    It  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  Government  expected  people  to  enrol  themselves  as  ad- 
herents of  the  Government  Church ;  the  result  being  that  not  only 
Boman  Catholics,  but  Buddhists,  Moslems,  and  others  registered 
themselves  as   Protestant  Christians    with  a  view  of  obtaining 
temporal  advantages.    With  the  establishment  of  our  rule,  it  be- 
came known  that  religious  pressure  was  absolutely  contrary  to  our 
free  principles ;  the  result  was  that,  by  degrees,  these  people  sneaked 
back  to  the  religions  to  which  they  really  belonged,  and  the  800,000 
melted  down  to  10,000.    The  16,000  of  to-day  are  really  an  indica- 
tion of  genuine  progress  under  absolute  toleration.    That  is  a  matter 
which,  in  my  opinion,  affects  very  deeply  indeed  the  springs  of 
moral  well-being  of  the  native  peoples.    I  may  mention  that  the 
great  College  connected  with  our  cathedral  is  perhaps  the  leading 
educational  institution  for  boys  in  the  Colony,  and  I  was  assured 
that  not  the  least  pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  boys,  numbers  of  whom  are  Buddhists  or  other  non-Christiana. 
But  the  effect  is,  that  a  large  number  of  the  boys  who  pass  through 
that  school  voluntarily  and  from  conviction  join  the  ranks  of 
Christianity.    May  I  close  by  referring  to  the  special  pleasure  I 
feel  in  once  more  addressing  a  meeting  under  Lord  Loch*s  chair- 
manship ?    I  come  from  a  Colony  which  enjoyed  the  immense  ad- 
vantage for  a  considerable  period  of  his  Lordship's  presidency  as  the 
representative  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign.  I  know  he  entertains 
a  strong  regard  for  the  Colony  of  Yictoriai  and  I  am  in  a  position,  as 
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an  old  resident  there,  ix>  assure  him  that  his  warm  and  affectionate 
remembrances  are  abundantly  reciprocated. 

Mr.  John  Ferguson  :  It  has  given  me  great  pleasnre  as  an  old 
resident,  perhaps  the  oldest  continuous  resident  in  Ceylon  in  this 
room,  to  listen  to  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Clarence— a  paper 
which,  as  a  journalist  and  a  book-maker  about  Ceylon,  fi]ls  me  with 
admiration  for  the  very  concise  and  suggestive  way  in  which,  in  a 
limited  space,  he  has  thrown  the  record  of  one  hundred  years.  It 
was  a  most  difficult  task,  and  the  paper,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Shand  and  of  the  Bishop,  will,  I  am 
sure,  afford  most  suggestive  and  useful  material  for  discussion.  I 
regret  I  must  at  once  plunge  into  the  very  middle  of  my  remarks. 
In  regard  to  law,  administration  of  justice,  and  legislation,  to  which 
as  an  ex- judge  the  learned  lecturer  naturally  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  paper,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  and  that  I  hope 
will  be  listened  to  and  read  in  Ceylon.  But  I  am  obliged  with  Mr. 
Shand  to  say,  I  feel  that  the  picture  presented  to  you  as  English  resi- 
dents, some  of  whom  have  never  perhaps  seen  Ceylon,  of  the  progress 
amongst  the  natives  in  these  one  himdred  years,  and  especially  the 
connection  between  that  progress  and  the  planting  enterprise,  is  a 
defective  one.  Mr.  Clarence  came  first  to  Ceylon  in  1878 :  I  pre- 
ceded him  by  twelve  years,  and  I  think  the  true  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  you  is  to  bring  the  evidence  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  progress  of  the  Colony  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  have 
been  in  the  Island  from  early  days.  I  would  refer  you  to  Dr.  Spence 
Hardy,  the  well-known  Orientalist  and  Wesleyan  missionary,  who 
worked  in  Ceylon  between  1826  and  1847,  and  who  returned  to  the 
Island  in  the  early  sixties.  He  found  an  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
gress in  those  fifteen  years.  He  took  an  immense  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  writing  in  1868  he  said  : — 

Were  some  Sinhalese  (vppuhami  to  arise,  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
grave  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  remained  unconscious,  he  would 
not  know  his  own  land  or  people  ;  and  when  told  where  he  was  he  would 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and  would  have  some  difficulty  with  his  ears. 
Looking  at  his  own  countrymen,  he  would  say  that  in  his  time  both  the 
head  and  feet  were  always  uncovered,  but  that  now  they  cover  both  ;  or 
perhaps  he  would  think  that  the  youths  whom  he  saw  with  stockings 
and  shoes  and  caps  were  of  some  other  nation.  He  would  be  shocked 
at  the  heedlessness  with  which  appoos  and  naddas  and  everybody  else 
roll  along  in  their  bullock-bandies;  passing  even  the  carriage  of  the 
white  man,  whenever  they  are  able,  by  dint  of  tail-pulling  or  hard  blows. 
He  would  perhaps  complain  of  the  hard  road,  as  we  have  heard  a  native 
gentleman  from  Kalpitya  do,  and  say  that  soft  sand  was  much  bettert 
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He  would  wonder  where  all  the  tiles  came  from  for  so  many  houses,  and 
would  think  that  the  high-caste  families  must  have  multiplied  amazingly 
for  them  to  require  so  many  stately  mansions.  In  the  bazaar  he  would  stare 
at  the  policemen  and  the  potatoes  and  the  loaves  of  bread,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  that  no  bazaar  ever  saw  in  his  day.  ...  He  would  listen 
incredulously  when  told  that  there  is  no  rajakariya  or  forced  labour,  and 
no  fish  tax ;  that  there  are  no  slaves,  and  that  you  can  cut  down  a  cinnamon 
tree  in  your  own  garden  without  having  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Then  there  was  my  late  lamented  senior,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ferguson, 
who  landed  in  Colombo  in  1887,  and  whom  I  have  heajrd  speak  of 
the  depressing  effect  of  the  harbour,  with  its  one  or  two  little  ships, 
as  compared  with  so  many  now,  and  of  the  listnessness  and  dulness 
throughout  the  country  where  there  is  now  so  much  life.  My 
own  experience  goes  back  to  1861 ;  and  in  1865  I  accompanied 
Sir  Hercules  Eobinson  on  his  first  tour  through  the  Princi- 
pality of  Uva,  reporting  the  same,  and  the  change  in  that 
province  through  planting  is  marvellous.  I  have  seen  towns  and 
villages  and  ti*ades  spring  up  owing  to  the  British  capital  that 
came  in  through  the  British  planter ;  there  are  other  authorities, 
such  as  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomas,  a  pioneer  planter,  north  of  Kandy,  who  of 
late  years  has  returned  to  Ceylon,  to  whom  I  might  refer  jou.  My 
calculation,  which  I  think  is  a  fairly  accurate  one,  is  that  for  every 
acre  of  coffee  or  tea  or  cacao  opened  up  in  Ceylon,  four  to  five 
native  men,  women,  and  children  of  Ceylon  or  South  India  derive 
their  subsistence  directly  or  indirectly.  That  means,  it  is  the 
result  of  the  planting  enterprise  in  Ceylon  that  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  of  people  derive  their  livelihood.  One  single  indication  of 
the  great  change  is,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were, 
I  suppose,  not  more  than  fifty  horses  and  carriages  in  the  whole 
island,  whereas  now  there  are  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand,  the 
vast  majority  being  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  There  are  certain 
corrections  or  additions  I  should  like  to  make  to  the  paper.  First, 
whilst  this  is  the  centenary  of  the  British  occupation  in  Ceylon, 
the  centenary  of  its  becoming  a  Crown  Colony  will  not  arrive  until 
October,  1898.  It  is  true  there  is  sweltering  heat  in  Colombo  and 
the  low  country ;  still  the  climate  is  a  safe  one,  for  we  have  not 
those  vast  ranges  of  temperature  experienced  in  Australia.  The 
climate  is  depressing,  but  you  get  on  well  if  you  are  careful,  and 
you  are  freshened  up  by  going  to  the  hills.  The  Portuguese  appear 
to  have  been  more  successful  in  proselytising  than  the  Dutch,  because 
there  would  seem  to  be  more  in  Roman  Catholicism  that  appealed 
to  the  leanings  of  the  natives ;  moreover,  the  Sinhalese  were  very 
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proud  of  the  honoiifics  given  to  them  by  the  Portuguese  in  baptism. 
The  lecturer  mentions  that  Ceylon  showed  no  inclination  to  join  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny ;  it  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  there  should  be 
any  revolt  in  Ceylon.  There  is  sometimes  a  riot  in  the  bazaars  when 
rice  gets  dear,  led  by  the  Malays,  but  that  is  all.  Mr.  Clarence 
has  mentioned  the  love  of  litigation,  gambling,  and  lying  as  the 
three  great  vices,  and  I  have  great  sympathy  with  what  he  has  said. 
As  to  litigation,  some  of  the  natives  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way 
of  taking  a  holiday  is  to  have  a  case  in  the  Law  Courts.  As  to 
drinking,  that  is  an  evil  that  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  and  I 
hope  our  present  Governor  will  see  his  way  to  grant  the  commission 
Mr.  Clarence  has  referred  to.  Gambling  has  increased  in  the  last 
six  years  more  than  in  the  previous  thirty,  and  is  one  of  our  great 
evils.  Passing  to  other  points,  I  would  say  that  tea  has  been  a 
marvellous  success  in  Ceylon,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we  did  not 
think  of  tea  long  before  as  being  a  leaf -crop  well  suited  to  the  soil. 
As  to  coolie  labour  I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  now  a  very 
large  number  who  know  no  home  except  Ceylon,  and  who,  therefore, 
never  think  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
Sinhalese  have  come  to  the  tea  plantations  to  a  larger  extent  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  lecture.  Concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  Island  Mr.  Clarence  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
three  official  European  members  for  the  Europeans  to  one  for  the 
Sinhalese,  one  for  the  Tamils,  and  one  for  the  Eurasians.  Since 
then  two  more  have  been  added  to  the  natives ;  one  for  the  Moor 
men  and  one  for  the  Sinhalese,  but  the  great  fact  is  that  on  the 
official  side  of  the  house  there  are  ten  official  members  headed  by 
the  Governor,  whose  special  business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  natives.  The  Jury  system  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  upon 
Europeans  in  Ceylon.  It  is,  indeed,  no  light  matter  to  be  taken 
away  for  ten  days  at  a  time  to  serve  on  a  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  native  cases.  The  paddy  tax  has  been  very  fairly  referred 
to ;  through  the  influence  of  the  Cobden  Club  we  have  actually 
"  Protection  "  in  Ceylon.  We  have  a  ten  per  cent,  import  duty  on 
grain,  while  grain  grown  in  the  country  is  free.  Two  great  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  the  past  in  Ceylon ;  the  land  sales'  proceeds  and 
the  railway  receipts  ought  never  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
general  revenue  of  the  Colony,  but  should  have  been  funded  sepa- 
rately and  treated  as  capital  to  develop  the  country.  The  lecturer 
winds  up  with  a  quotation  from  Sir  E.  Creasy.  I  would  recall 
another  by  the  same  writer,  who,  in  his  history  of  England,  says : 
'^  I  have  seen  more  human  misery  in  a  single  winter's  day  in  London 
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than  I  have  seen  during  my  nine  years'  stay  in  Ceylon."  That 
does  not  mean  we  have  not  poor  people  in  our  large  towns,  but  there 
is  no  cold,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  necessities  as  tbey 
are  here.  One  word  as  to  what  we  do  want.  We  want  an  improved 
fiscal  system ;  we  want  legislation'for  improved  mortgage  laws ;  we 
want  the  registration  of  laws  upon  the  Torrens  system,  and  we 
want  a  geological  suiTey.  The  two  great  events  in  the  history  of 
Ceylon  have  been  the  rise  of  the  tea  industry  and  the  creation  of 
the  wonderful  harbour  of  Colombo,  the  most  splendid  artificial 
harbour  in  the  world.  We  think  the  Admiralty  ought  to  make  a 
Graving-Dock  out  of  imperial  funds,' and  charge  for  its  commercial 
use.  Then  Colombo  will  be  not  only  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  but,  when 
connected  with  Southern  India  by  the  Indo-Ceylon  railway,  will  be- 
come the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  that  is  a  great  imperial 
work  that  is  to  come.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  Colony  two-thirds  of 
the  island's  territory  is  undeveloped,  and  the  great  thing  that  is  wanted 
to  develop  that  part  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  Indo-Ceylon  Railway. 

Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.  (Royal  Gardens,  Kew) :  I  had  not  intended 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  this  evening,  but  at  the  call  of  the 
noble  Chairman  I  am  happy  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in 
listening  to  so  clear  and  able  an  exposition  of  the  history  of  Ceylon 
during  one  hundred  years  of  British  rule.  Mr.  Clarence  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  courage  shown  in  striking  out  a  path  not 
usually  followed  in  similar  papers,  where,  too  often,  successes  only 
are  dwelt  upon,  and  failures  are  passed  over  in  comparative  silence. 
There  are  possibly  none  of  us  who  can  endorse  all  that  the  learned 
lecturer  has  set  forth  in  his  interesting  review  of  Ceylon  history. 
My  life  in  the  island  was  all  too  brief  to  allow  me  to  oflfer  anything 
like  an  adequate  criticism  of  the  paper  read  to  us  to-night.  Indeed, 
after  the  vigorous  and  practically  exhaustive  speeches  we  have 
heard  already  firom  such  specially  well-informed  Ceylon  men  as 
Messrs.  Shand  and  Ferguson,  there  is  not  much  more  to  say.  In 
the  particular  branch  with  which  I  am  concerned,  it  is  only  right 
to  record  that  Ceylon  has  always  afforded  a  striking  example,  not 
only  of  phenomenal  success  in  the  prosecution  of  planting  industries, 
which  are  the  admiration  and  possibly  also  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world,  but  also  in  maintaining  a  highly  scientific  and  well-appointed 
Botanical  Department,  which  has  been  presided  over  by  men  of 
learning  and  experience.  Success  in  planting,  and  the  existence  of 
a  highly  equipped  Botanical  Garden,  are,  to  my  mind,  simply  an 
instajioe  of  the  efiBcient  working  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 
Both  Dr.  Thwaites,  tho  Iftte  Director,  and  Dv,  Trimen,  the  present 
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Director,  have  not  only  maintained  the  gardens  as  centres  of 
activity  in  botanical  science,  but  they  have  consistently  administered 
them  so  as  to  render  them  of  considerable  service  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  island,  and  particularly  in  encouraging  new 
industries  in  place  of  those  that  had  become  unproductive. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  during  the  time  that  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  great  coffee  industry.  There  are  many  Ceylon  men  present  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
them  here.  The  Ceylon  Government  has  also,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  furthered  the  general  development  of  learning  by  the 
establishment  of  a  large  museum  and  an  Oriental  Ubrary  in 
Colombo,  by  assisting  researches  into  the  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing archaeology  of  the  island,  and  by  subsidising  the  publication  of 
standard  works  dealing  with  its  fauna  and  flora.  Although  the 
Government  had  not  so  much  to  do  with  them  as  with  others,  yet  it 
is  allowable,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Vincent  Legge's  exhaustive  work  on  the  Birds  of  Ceylon,  and  to 
Moore's  elaborate  volumes  on  the  Lepidoptera  (the  butterflies  and 
moths)  of  the  island.  As  to  the  botany,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention 
that  a  '^  Flora  of  Ceylon,"  containing  descriptions  of  all  the  species 
of  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  illustrated  with  numerous  coloured 
plates,  is  about  to  be  completed  this  year  by  Dr.  Trimen.  The 
latter  has  recently  returned  to  Peradeniya,  in  spite  of  great  physical 
infirmity,  to  complete  his  self-imposed  task.  The  work  will  embody 
results  that  have  taken  nearly  fifty  years  to  prepare  and  elaborate. 
The  completion  of  this  flora,  together  with  the  other  matters  I  have 
mentioned,  is  of  importance  as  showing  that  Ceylon  has  taken  a 
prominent  position  amongst  thriving  Colonial  communities  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  in  matters  of  a  scientific  character.  In  fiekct, 
these  matters  have  been  recognised  and  encouraged  as  essential  to 
true  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilisation. 

Colonel  J.  S.  Young  :  There  is  one  point  in  the  lecture  which 
has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  Colonies  are  deservedly  attracting  the  attention  of  our 
statesmen,  is  one,  I  think,  of  importance.  My  excuse  for  referring 
to  the  matter  is  that  I  spent  three  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
in  Ceylon — years  which,  it  happened,  were  those  when  the  coffee 
enterprise  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  before  the  sun  of  the  tea  in- 
dustry had  risen.  The  point  in  the  lecture  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
where  Mr.  Clarence  speaks  of  the  value  of  Ceylon  as  a  possession 
which  he  says  "  it  is  worth  sure  guarding."  With  that  view  I 
entirely  sympathise,    I  believe  sufficient  importance  has  not  yet 
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been  attached  at  the  Colonial  Office  to  Ceylon  as  a  part  of  the  link 
of  the  chain  of  defence  of  the  Empire.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  port  of  Colombo  has  in  recent  years  been  enlarged  and 
made  into  what  has  justly  been  called  *'  the  Clapham  Junction  of 
the  East,"  it  seems  to  me,  looking  to  the  position  of  that  port  in  re- 
lation to  India,  AustraUa,  and  the  Far  East,  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
imperial  even  more  than  local  concern.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
resident  of  Ceylon  that  one  of  the  subjects  which  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  in  connection  with  the  then  pressing  necessity  for 
retrenchment  in  the  pubUc  expenditure  of  the  Colony  was  the 
question  of  "  MiUtary  Contribution,"  a  question  which  the  authori- 
ties at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  had  much  more  to  do  with 
settling  than  the  local  authorities.  Now,  I  believe  myself,  that, 
looking  to  the  fiscal  and  financial  conditions  of  that  Colony,  it  was 
almost  an  unfair  thing  to  exact  anything  like  what  was  exacted 
then  from  the  Colony  in  the  matter  of  the  military  contribution. 
Though  the  contribution  has  since  been  reduced,  I  believe  that  the 
present  amount  of  the  contribution  could  be  very  much  better 
employed  in  the  further  development  of  the  Railway  system  of 
Ceylon  in  the  manner  Mr.  Ferguson  has  alluded  to — the  Indo- 
Ceylon  Railway — and  I  think  this  is  a  particularly  opportune 
time  for  bringing  the  subject  forward.  I  will  only  add  that  in 
our  opinion  there  never  was  a  more  splendid  example  of  British 
pluck  and  perseverance  than  that  shown  by  the  planting  com- 
munity of  Ceylon  in  their  long  and  weary  struggle  through  the 
dark  days  of  the  failure  of  the  coffee  industry. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Febouson  :  It  may  have  escaped  attention  that  some 
of  the  previous  speakers  have  praised  the  energy  and  pluck  of  the 
planters,  while  others,  with  Scotch  names,  have  not  mentioned  the 
fact  at  all.  The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  the  planters,  almost 
to  a  man,  are  Scotchmen — so  much  so,  that  Ceylon  is  said  to  be 
an  outlying  dependency  of  Aberdeen.  I  very  much  admire  the 
wonderfully  concise  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clarence  has  gathered  in 
the  history  of  100  years.  This  conciseness,  no  doubt,  explains  a 
good  deal  of  Mr.  Shand's  criticism.  I  agree  with  what  was  said  by 
Mr.  Shand,  not  because  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Clarence,  but  because 
he  supplemented  what  the  latter  had  not  time  to  say.  With  regard 
to  the  Burghers  as  volunteers,  I  believe  that,  as  with  cricket,  they 
would  turn  out  better  than  is  supposed.  As  to  the  jury  system  I 
may  say  that,  unlike  the  planters  in  Mauritius,  we  in  Ceylon  learn 
the  language  of  our  labourers,  and  so  can  follow  the  evidence  pretty 
closely,  and  detect  any  glaring  mistakes  of  the  interpreter.    And^ 
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finally,  many  Europeans  having  lived  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
in  Ceylon  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  for 
those  who  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  wind  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  by  a  short  summary  of  what  has  passed. 
Besides  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  there  are  many  planters 
present  from  Ceylon  who  could,  I  know,  give  us  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  I  think  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mr. 
Clarence  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  It  is  a  paper  full  of 
information,  stated  most  clearly,  and  I  think  one  great  advantage 
has  been  that  the  paper  has  led  to  a  most  interesting  and  to  my 
mind  instructive  discussion.  Mr.  Shand  has  come  forward,  and  I 
am  glad  to  think  he  has  combated  to  a  considerable  extent  many 
of  what  I  may  call  the  depressing  portions  of  the  paper.  He  gives 
us  a  more  encouraging  view  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
British  rule  in  Ceylon  during  the  past  100  years  than  I  think  we 
should  have  gathered  in  the  first  instance  from  listening  to  the 
paper  alone,  but  the  advantage  of  the  paper  is  that  it  has  elicited 
these  remarks,  as  well  as  the  remarks  from  Mr.  Ferguson.  At 
the  same  time  the  experience  of  the  gentleman  filling  for  so 
many  years  the  high  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarence  is  deserving 
of  the  greatest  attention,  and  I  think  his  remarks  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  administered  may  lead  to  satis- 
factory changes.  There  is  one  point  which  I  confess  astonished 
me  a  good  deal,  and  that  is  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Boman  Dutch  Law.  That  Law  is  administered  at  the 
Cape,  and  is  preferred  by  very  able  lawyers  and  judges  there,  even 
to  English  Law  as  administered  in  this  country.  I  have  heard 
many  arguments  raised  between  English  lawyers  and  those  resident 
in  the  Cape  who  administer  Roman  Dutch  Law,  and  I  think  in 
many  instances  the  result  of  the  discussion  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Boman  Dutch  Law.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  Law  is 
administered  in  the  same  way  in  Ceylon  as  in  South  Africa :  I  dare 
say  certain  matters  may  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  Ceylon  which  should  be  remedied.  It  was  most  satis&otory 
to  hear  the  different  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Shand  with  regard  to 
the  volunteers  of  Ceylon.  Certainly  the  description  Mr.  Clarence 
gave  of  his  experience  as  a  volunteer  officer  did  not  encourage  us  to 
think  we  might  depend  with  any  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction 
upon  the  defence  of  the  country  if  we  depended  solely  upon  the 
volunteers  to  which  he  referred,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
organisation  of  that  force  wiU  be  improved.     I  quite  agree  with 
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those  speakers  who  have  pointed  out  the  great  importance  to  the 
Empire  of  having  the  defence  of  Ceylon  put  upon  a  proper  and  firm 
basis,  and  of  having  a  sufficient  garrison  available  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. We  know  how  suddenly  difficulties  may  arise  which 
necessitate  our  great  coaling  stations,  such  as  Ceylon,  being  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  defence.  The  Bishop  of  Ballarat  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  short  stay  in  Ceylon  as  he  passed  through ; 
I  thank  him  very  much  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  referred  to 
myself  personally.  There  are  two  great  enterprises  upon  which  we 
may  congratulate  Ceylon ;  one  is,  the  tea  plantations,  which  cover 
apparently  over  800,000  acres,  and  the  other  is  the  great  breakwater 
constructed  by  Sir  John  Goode.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
engineering  sea  works  that  have  been  carried  out  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John  Coode's  marine  works ; 
he  carried  out  for  me  several  sea  works,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
in  the  total  to  about  half  a  million,  and  they  were  on  the  whole 
successful ;  and  I  congratulate  Ceylon  on  having  acquired  a  work 
so  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  I  hope 
steps  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  anchorage  by  proper  defensive 
works ;  I  am  glad  to  see  here  to-night  a  gentleman  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  defensive  works  of  the  Colonies,  and  &om  his 
position  in  Parliament  he  will,  I  hope,  support  any  steps  which  may 
be  brought  forward  to  strengthen  our  Colonial  defences.  I  beg  to 
propose  that  we  give  to  the  lecturer  our  very  hearty  thanks  for  his 
interesting  and  able  paper. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Clabence  :  There  is  much  that  I  should  have  liked 
to  say  in  answer  to  what  has  been  advanced  during  the  dis- 
cussion. Some  of  the  speakers  regretted  that  I  had  not  referred 
to  various  other  topics  in  which  they  were  interested.  If  I  had 
said  all  I  should  have  liked  to  say,  I  should  have  detained  you  for 
hours ;  in  fact,  our  Secretary,  warned  me  that  the  limits  of  time 
would  require  me  to  omit  much  of  what  I  had  written.  Some  of 
my  views  have  met  with  adverse  criticism,  and  I  gather  firom  the 
speakers  who  followed  me  that  on  sundry  points  I  am  in  a 
minority.  I  am  never  afi»id  of  being  in  a  minority.  A  minority 
sometimes  becomes  a  majority.  I  have  laboured  to  draw  your 
attention  to  important  matters  in  which  the  law  and  admini- 
stration in  Ceylon  need  amending.  As  I  have  said,  the  great 
success  of  the  planting  industry  is  obvious,  and  needs  no  advertise- 
ment. But  many  years  of  labour  in  the  country  have  forced  on  me 
the  knowledge  of  defects  which  I  would  gladly  see  remedied,  because 
I  know  that  they  are  matters  whigh  bear  very  hardly  op  those 
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inhabiting  the  country,  on  planters,  and  merchants,  and  on  natives. 
Mr.  Shand  criticised  in  his  good-humoured  way  much  of  what  I 
have  said  about  planting.  I  thought  Mr.  Shand  would  dissent  from 
some  of  the  things  which  I  have  had  to  say.  Mr.  Shand  and  I  are 
very  good  friends ;  we  have  walked  a  good  many  miles  together  in 
the  planting  districts.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  Ceylon  planters 
and  myself  are  excellent  friends.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  that 
I  have  undervalued  planting — far  from  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  admirable  success  of  planting,  and  how  brave  and 
meritorious  has  been  the  work  of  the  planters.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out  that  the  planting  interest  is  not 
necessarily  the  interest  of  the  natives.  It  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
overshadowed  the  wants  of  the  natives,  and  distracted  attention 
from  needs  of  theirs  which,  I  hope,  may  in  future  be  attended  to. 
Mr.  Shand  rather  misunderstood  what  I  said  with  regard  to  the 
Dutch;  he  seemed  to  think  I  spoke  of  commerce  as  necessarily 
ignoble.  That  is  not  what  I  have  said.  There  is  commerce  and 
commerce — a  selfish  and  ignoble  commerce  and  an  unselfish  and 
generous  commerce.  I  hope  ours  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 
the  latter  kind.  The  Dutch  imposed  restrictions  and  enforced 
monopolies  against  the  natives  which  we  do  not  enforce  and  never 
have  enforced.  I  do  fervently  trust  that  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Ceylon  may  be  amended  ;  that  it  has  not  been  amended 
before  now  is  partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  law  is  not  a 
popular  topic  with  Englishmen.  We  do  not  go  to  law  much,  and 
we  do  not  like  talking  about  law.  Still  the  subject  is  a  most 
important  one,  and  I  hope  that  not  many  years  will  pass  before  some 
of  the  defects  in  our  legal  system  in  Ceylon  will  be  amended.  It  is 
now  my  pleasing  duty  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  having  responded,  the  meeting  terminated. 

{An  instructive  series  of  original  drawings  by  the  lecturer^  illustrative  of 
Ceylon  life  and  scenery y  were  exhibited ;  and  also  some  di€igrams  prepared 
by  Mr.  D,  O,  MantelU  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Colony^  including  a  plan 
of  Colombo  Harbour,  sections  of  borings  for  harbour  works,  and  a  diagram 
showing  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  various  parts  of  the  Island.] 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET. 

A  BANQUET  to  Celebrate  the  Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
H6tel  M6tropole,  on  Friday,  April  24,  1896.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  a  Vice-President,  pre- 
sided. 
The  following  is  a  complete  hst  of  those  present : — 

F.  Adams  (New  South  Wales),  Sir  A.  J.  Adderley,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  T.  Agius 
(Malta).  Sir  J.  W.  Akerman,  K.C.M.G.  (Natal),  J.  B.  Akcroyd,  J.  F.  Aldenhoven, 
W.  J.  Anderson  (Cape  Colony),  Capt.  W.  Ashby  (New  Zealand),  Sir  G.  Baden- 
Powell,  K.C.M.G.,  M J>..  W.  A.  BaiUie-Hamilton.  C.B..  C.M.G.,  A.  R.  Baird  (Vic- 
tori^,  G.  Beetham  (New  Zealand),  Moberly  Bell,  S.  M.  Bennett  (Sierra  Leone), 
H.  J.  Bhabba,  M.A.  (India),  J.  S.  Bhumgara  (India),  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Sir  A. 
N.  Biroh,  E.C.M.G.,  F.  Bissenberger  (Western  Australia),  J.  D.  Booker  (Western 
Australia),  J.  B.  Boos^,  A.  E.  Booth  (Cape  Colony),  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey, 
C.  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.  (Victoria),  C.  D.  Buckler,  F.  Buehl,  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
G.O.M.G.,  A.  H.  Burt  (Trinidad),  A.  R.  Butterworth,   (New  South  Wales), 

A.  F.  Calvert  (Western  Australia),  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G., 
S.  W.  Carr  (Hong  Kong),  Wm.  Chamberlain,  Edward  Clark,  J.  M.  Clark 
(New  Zealand),  Col.  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins,  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Sir  Edmund  Commerell,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  Rev.  B.  Compton,  F.  E.  N. 
Crombie  (New  Zealand),  J.  Crowe  (Natal),  F.  H.  Dangar  (New  South  Wales), 
H.  P.  Dangar  (New  South  Wales),  Capt.  G.  C.  Denton,  C.M.G.  (Colonial  Secre- 
Oltj,  Lagos),  C.  S.  Dicken,  C.M.G.  (Acting  Agent-General   for  Queensland), 

F.  M.  Dickinson  (Victoria),  Hon.  A.  Dobson  (Tasmania),  G.  P.  Doolette  (South 
Australia),  Fred,  button  (South  Australia),  C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.,  John 
Ferguson  (Ceylon),  W.  Flux,  L.  P.  Ford  (Transvaal),  Sir  Malcolm  Eraser, 
E.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),  A.  C.  Garrlck  (New  South 
Wales),  Sir  J.  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.  (Queensland),  A.  E.  Gawthrop,  C.  T.  Gedye 
(New  South  Wales),  W.  J.  Gilks,  H.  Grant  (New  South  Wales),  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  C.  Griffith  (New  South  Wales), 
Sir  A.  L.  Haliburton,  K.C.B.,  C.  A.  Harris,  F.  Harris.  J.  Harris,  W.  H. 
Harris,  C.M.G.,  S.  T.  Harrisson  (Gold  Coast),  B.  G.  Haslam,  J.  Henniker 
Beaton,  M.P.,  C.  Heneage,  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  G.C.B.  (Agent-General  for 
Tasmania),  Rev.  A.  S.  Herring,  M.  W.  Hervey  (New  South  Wales),  V.  S. 
Hervey,  F.  E.  Hesse,  Graham  HUl,  Sidney  Hill  (Cape  Colony),  F.  D.Holcombe, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Hopley  (Cape  Colony),  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Hoskins,  G.C.B., 

G.  L.  Houstoun,  C.  Hurst,  G.  P.  Hurst,  H.  E.  Hurst  (Western  Australia),  W.  J. 
Hurst,  Major-General  E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  A.D.C.,  C.B.  (New  South  Wales),  E.  M. 
James  (Victoria),  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  J.  C.  F.  Johnson 
(M.P.,  South  Australia),  R.  B.  Johnson,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice    Kelly  (Niger), 

B.  A.  Ker  (Queensland),  H.  Kimber,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore, 
G.C.M.G.,  R.  Kummerer  (New  South  Wales),  Sir  C.  Lawson  (India),  C.  A.  W. 
Lett  (New  South  Wales),  J.  Stanley  Little  (South  Africa),  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Loch,  G.C3.,  G.C.M.G.,  Baron  Von  Loeschcke,  General  Lowry,  C.B.,  Hon.  Wm. 
McCullough  (New  Zealand),  C.  F.  J.  Macdonald  (New  South  Wales),  K  N. 
Maofee  (Canada),  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  A.  J.  Malcolm,  Junior  (Victoria),  A.  P. 
Martin  (Victoria),  G.  E.  Michaelis  (Cape  Colony),  G.  V.  Morgan,  K.  P.  Morgan, 
Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  E.  Nathan  (Transvaal),  E.  M.  Nelson,  B.  Nivison,  General 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B.  G.C.M.G.,  C.IJS.,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary), 
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Dr.  Ord,  W.  W.  Oswald,  J.  Paddon  (Cape  Colony),  Major  Boper  Parkington,  H. 
G.  Parsons  (Western  Australia),  H.  Pasteur  (South  Africa),  H.  M.  Paul  (New 
Zealand),  Walter  Peace,  C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  Natal),  S.  W.  Philips  (New 
Zealand),  A.  Pomeroy  (Western  Australia),  J.  M.  Prillevitz  (Transvaal),  J. 
Bankin,  MJ*.,  A.  S.  Bathbone  (New  Zealand),  0.  C.Bawson  (Queensland),  Hon. 
Bobert  Beid  (Victoria),  H.  B.  Bendall,  T.  H.  H.  Biohards  (Gold  Coast),  J. 
Bippon  (West  Indies),  Major-General  C.  W.  Bobinson,  C.B.,  Sir  Wm.  C.  F. 
Bobinson,  G.C.M.G.,  B.  Borne  (New  South  Wales),  C.  Bous  Marten  (New  Zea- 
land), L.  F.  Sachs  (Queensland),  Sir  Saul  Samuel,  E.C.M.G.  C^.  (Agent- 
General  for  New  South  Wales),  A.  Sclanders  (New  Zealand),  Bight  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Selbome  (Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies),  Sir  Ambrose  Shea, 
K.C.M.G.  (Bahamas),  Charles  Short,  W.  H.  Simmonds  (Cape  Colony),  Sir  C. 
Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  F.  Villeneuve  Smith,  James  Smith  (Cape  Colony), 
£.  T.  Somerset  (Cape  Colony),  Dr.  Sprawson,  C.  N.  Springthorpe,  £.  J.  Stubbs, 
G.  Sturgeon,  Hon.  Sir  David  Tennant  K.C.M.G.  (Agent-General  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope),  B.  Tennant,  H.  Tichbome,  Bev.  M.  Tweddell,  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  E.  A.  Wallace,  E.  W.  Westby  (New  South  Wales), 
W.  H.  Willans,  General  Albert  Williams,  A.  Williamson,  Sir  Wm.  C.  Windeyer 
(Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  New  South  Wales),  B.  M.  Woollon  (Cape  Colony), 
A.  E.  Wright  (Ceylon),  Hon.  Agar  Wynne  (Victoria),  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
E.C.M.G.,  Colonel  J.  S.  Young,  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G. 

The  gnesfcs  were  received  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and 
Councillors : — 

The  Marquis  of  Lome,  E.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G., 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Bobert  G.  W.  Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Sir  James 
A.  Youl,  E.C.M.G.  and  Sir  Frederick  Young,  E.C.M.G.  (Vice-Presidents),  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar,  Mr.  Frederick  Button,  Mr.  C.  Washington 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  Sir  James  Garrick,  E.C.M.G.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green, 
E.C.S.I.,  C3.,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,G.C.B.,  Lord  Loch,  G.C.B.,G.C.M.G., 
Lieut-Genesal  B.  W.  Lowry,  C3.,  Mr.  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Saul  Samuel, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Francis  Villeneuve 
Smith  (Councillors). 

Flags  bearing  the  union-jack  and  the  arms  or  distinctive 
badges  of  many  of  the  Colonies  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
Banqueting  Hall,  and  formed  a  novel  feature  in  the  decorations. 
The  majority  have  been  presented  to  the  Institute  by  the  respective 
governments  for  use  on  special  occasions,  and  so  far  the  following 
Colonies  are  thus  represented: — Barbados,  Bermuda,  Britisli 
Guiana,  Canada  (Province  of  Ontario),  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  Gibraltar,  Jamaica  (presented  by 
C.  Washington  Eves,  C.M.G.),  Lagos,  Leeward  Islands,  Mauritius, 
Natal,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Sierra  Leone,  Straits 
Settlements,  Western  Australia,  Windward  Islands. 

After  dinner  the  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  **  The  Queen," 
which  was  duly  honoured. 

In  proposing  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  W^ales  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,"  General  Sir  Henby  W.  Nobman,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  said :  We  all  know  how  constantly  the  Prince  of 
Wales  engages  in  public  labours,  and  besides  being  President  of 
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this  Institute,  whose  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  to-day,  h^ 
always  takes  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Colonies  and  India. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jebsey,  G.C.M.G.,  in  proposing  "  The 
Naval  and  MiUtary  Forces  of  the  Empire/'  said  :  There  is  no  one 
in  this  assembly  who  does  not  feel  the  greatest  sympathy  for  those 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  in  Southern  or  in  Northern  Africa 
are  at  this  moment  defending  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  In 
South  Africa  especially  the  volunteer  and  the  partly  paid  forces 
have  every  claim  on  our  sympathy  and  on  our  goodwill.  The 
trained  sailors  and  soldiers  of  our  Empire  are  most  important,  but 
after  all  they  are  not  the  only  forces.  What  has  made  and  what 
will  help  to  continue  our  Empire  ?  Not  trained  sailors  and  soldiers 
alone.  It  is  the  hereditary  courage  and  the  imperial  loyalty  of  our 
race.  This  is  the  bed-rock  upon  which  our  Empire  has  been  built, 
and  against  which  the  waves  of  foreign  intrigue  will  beat  in  vain. 
This  toast  is  meant  to  cover  all  those  who  in  whatever  country  or 
of  whatever  race  serve  Her  Majesty  under  the  same  glorious  flag. 
With  the  toast  I  couple  the  name  of  an  illustrious  admiral  who  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  direction  of  our  navy,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  illustrious  Duke  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  in  this  country 
military  representatives  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  he 
must,  I  think,  have  been  struck  by  their  martial  appearance.  If  he 
had  any  doubt  on  this  point,  he  has  only  to  ask  the  distinguished 
general  who  has  just  returned  from  New  South  Wales,  where  he 
has  done  work  which  by  universal  consent  is  good  and  useful  work 
for  Australia  and  for  the  Empire.  Major-General  Hutton  will 
assure  him  that  there  is  in  New  South  Wales  a  force  composed  of 
men  whose  only  fault  is  that  there  are  not  more  of  them.  I  wish 
the  illustrious  Duke,  who  for  so  long  has  been  at  the  head  cf  the 
Army,  could  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  Colonies, 
where,  I  am  certain,  he  would  experience  a  very  hearty  reception, 
and  he  would  realise  that  the  voices  which  daring  recent  times 
have  come  across  the  distant  waters  assuring  the  Mother  Country  of 
their  aid  in  time  of  need  are  indeed  the  voices  of  kinsmen  willing 
to  share  those  difficulties. 

Field- Marshal  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  E.Q., 
G.C.M.G. :  I  appear  before  you  to-night  in  no  official  capacity,  but 
as  the  guest  of  this  Institute.  At  the  same  time  I  appreciate  the 
high  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to  me  by  Lord  Jersey,  which 
perhaps  arises  more  from  personal  affection  than  from  any  merits 
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on  my  part.  After  having  been  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
though  I  am  at  this  moment  no  longer  in  effective  service,  I  feel  as 
much  interest  in  the  army  as  if  I  still  continued  in  that  position. 
That  is  a  sentiment  which  I  hope  you  will  think  natural,  reason- 
able, and  proper.  I  feel  that  all  we  see  now  around  us,  as  far  as 
military  matters  are  concerned,  has  sprung  up  and  has  been  con- 
sohdated  during  the  period  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  service.  On 
these  grounds,  though  withdrawn  from  active  service,  I  may  per- 
haps speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  army  with  that  confidence 
which  those  do  who  are  now  in  control  of  it.  I  feel  persuaded  that 
my  successor,  who  takes,  I  know,  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  Colonial 
matters,  as  weU  as  those  connected  with  the  home  service,  will  do 
his  utmost  to  maintain  the  service  in  the  position  in  which  I  believe 
and  I  hope  I  have  handed  it  over  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  I  have  never  entered  into  the  spirit  and  the  desire  to  introduce 
those  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  bring  with  them. 
Now  I  deny  absolutely  that  I  have  ever  objected  to  reasonable 
changes  ;  what  is  more,  I  am  satisfied  the  changes  which  are 
calmly,  deliberately,  and  quietly  brought  into  that  great  service, 
are  and  must  be  beneficial,  because  we  all  must  go  with  the  times 
in  whatever  pb^tion  we  find  our^ielves.  Certainly  I  have  some- 
times objected  to  some  of  those  extraordinary  new  proposals 
which  people  occasionally  are  disposed  to  put  forward.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  putting  forward  their  views,  but  it  is  the  business  of 
those  in  authority  to  modify  them,  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements 
of  the  age,  and  to  the  interests  and  the  benefit  of  the  service.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  for  any  man  to  say  that  this  or  that  ought  to  be 
done ;  but  when  you  have  the  responsibility  of  feeling  you  are 
making  a  great  change,  you  must  be  prepared  to  feel  also  that  you 
are  justified  in  making  it,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  some- 
times it  is  thought  changes  ought  to  be  adopted  rashly  and  quickly, 
when  they  may  and  ought  to  be  adopted  calmly,  quietly,  and  delibe- 
rately. I  hope,  whatever  our  military  services  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  they  will  be  found  equal  to  the  occasion  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Lord  Jersey  has  alluded  to  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves placed  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  for  me,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  present,  to  refer  to  those  matters  beyond  stating  what 
extraordinary  demands  are  made  on  our  service.  Home  service  is 
almost  essential  in  all  the  great  Continental  armies.  With  us  our 
service  is  world-wide.  We  have  duties  to  perform  of  the  most 
varied  kind  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  is  a  very  different 
thing,  believe  me,  fpom  merely  having  |o  deal  wjth  large  home 
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frontier8|  which  of  conrse  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  much  simpler  and 
much  more  easy  manner.  We  have  to  perform  services  in  climates 
which  try  a  man  more  almost  than  actual  war  service.  With  as, 
climate  has  to  be  contended  against  as  well  as  enemies;  the 
enemies  are  the  easiest  portion  to  contend  with.  These  are  con- 
siderations we  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  I  am  addressing  gentlemen 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  what  I  am  now  pointing  out  is  literally  and  truly  the  fact. 
We  have  a  great  many  things  on  hand  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  said  we  are  an  isolated  nation  ;  well,  be  it  so.  We  may  be  an 
isolated  nation,  but  we  are  a  respected  nation.  If  we  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  do  our  duty  honourably  by  our  own  country,  other 
countries,  even  if  they  don't  appreciate  it  as  fully  as  we  do,  still  feel 
that  we  are  to  be  looked  up  to  and  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  great 
object  we  all  ought  to  have  in  view  is  to  maintain  our  country 
in  such  a  position  that  whilst  we  don't  desire  to  be  on  anything 
but  the  most  friendly  terms  with  our  neighbours,  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  them  should  it  be  found  that 
those  neighbours  endeavour  to  coerce  us  to  do  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  our  interests.  Of  course  I  am  no  politician,  and 
never  was,  and  that  for  a  very  good  reason — because  I  consider 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  out  of  the  pale  of  politics;  they  are 
the  servants  of  Her  Majesty,  and  perform  their  duty  by  their 
country;  therefore  they  have  no  dealings  with  politics,  though 
very  likely  a  large  number  of  them  have  political  sentiments. 
I  have  no  political  sentiments  but  the  good  of  my  country.  It 
is  a  charming  and  a  delightful  thing  to  be  invited  to  such 
a  gathering  as  I  see  around  me,  because  that  gathering  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  Empire  such  as  I  do  not  think  the  world  has  ever, 
up  to  the  present  time,  seen.  The^  question  arises.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  defend  our  institutions  bo  as  to  maintain  that  Empire  in 
the  proud  position  in  which  I  think  we  all  consider  we  find  it  at  the 
present  moment  ?  If  it  is  to  be  so  maintained,  the  establishments 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  must  be  suHiciently  kept  up  at  all  times, 
that  when  called  upon  at  a  sudden  emergency  they  will  be  ready  to 
perform  their  duties.  Unless  those  duties  are  supported  by  the 
country  they  cannot  be  performed  properly.  We  must  look  to  the 
country  to  maintain  the  services  ;  it  is  for  those  in  charge  to  produce 
the  results  which  the  country  enables  them  to  deal  with.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  greatly  admired  the  instinct  of  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary  when  he  undertook  a  grave  responsibihty,  and  did 
so  as  an  Englishman  and  as  an  English  statesman.    We  feel  in* 
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debted  to  him  for  having  done  bo.  I  hope  the  result  of  his  endeavoors 
will  be,  in  a  peaceful  and  calm  manner,  to  restore  a  portion  of  our 
Colonial  Empire  to  that  harmony  which  we  desire  to  see  it  in«  We 
have  no  desire  to  be  offensive  to  our  neighbours,  [^but  we  have  no 
desire  that  our  neighbours  should  be  offensive  to  us.  I  can  only 
say  that  that  man  who  is  successful  in  such  an  undertaking  as  I 
bdieve  and  hope  the  present  Government  and  present  Colonial 
Secretary  are  engaged  in,  deserves  well  and  highly  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.  I  have,  during  my  long  service  and  in  my  high 
position,  had  opportunities  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  what  is  going 
on  in  various  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  I  have  felt  that  whilst  we 
are  here  at  home  a  small  community,  in  some  respects  we  are  a 
great  heart  and  great  soul,  and  we  see  its  development  in  the 
Colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  gratifying,  I  think,  to 
Englishmen — at  all  events  to  one  who,  like  myself,  loves  his  country 
before  everything  else — to  feel  that,  whilst  we  are  a  small  home 
nation,  we  are  an  Empire,  created  and  developed  and  increasing 
*  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  by  the  great  endeavours  of  men 
many  of  whom  I  see  around  me.  It  would  be  impossible  in  any 
other  country  to  bring  together  such  a  body  of  men  as  I  see 
around  me ;  all  loving  their  special  Colonial  interest,  but  at 
the  same  time  having  the  grand  feeling  that  England  is 
their  home,  and  that  the  Empire  of  England  they  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain.  I  see  around  me  many  English  gentlemen 
who  have  been  at  the  head  of  these  Colonies,  who  have  been 
respected  there,  who  have  been  beloved  there,  and  who  have 
come  back  amongst  us,  and  they  are  enabled  to  tell  us  of  the  great 
efforts  and  advances  made  in  the  various  portions  of  this  great 
Empire.  It  is  a  proud  feeling  for  a  man  like  myself,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  such  a  community  as  that 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address.  Lord  Jersey  has  been 
good  enough  to  express  very  complimentarily  a  hope  that  I  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  see  some  of  these  great  possessions.  There  is 
nothing  that  would  give  me  personally  so  much  pleasure ;  but  I 
must  remind  you  that  I  am  now  77  years  of  age.  I  can  only  say  I 
am  gratified  and  grateful  to  God  for  enabling  me  to  appear  before 
you  to-night  with  a  certain  amount  of  vigour  still,  though  I  could 
not  positively  accept  at  once  the  kind  hint  which  Lord  Jersey  has 
been  good  enough  to  throw  out.  If  I  do  not  obey  that  hint,  it  is 
not  from  any  desire  not  to  do  so,  for  my  wish  would  be  to  do  so  ; 
but  from  a  sentiment  that  I  am  too  old  to  undertake  such  long 
^ad  distant  journeys.    But  possibly  I  may  be  able  to  do  so.    If 
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that  should  be  my  good  fortune,  I  can  only  thank  my  noble  friend 
for  the  suggestion  he  has  made  and  the  hint  he  has  thrown  out. 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have 
drunk  my  health  in  connection  with  the  army,  which  though,  as  I 
have  said,  no  longer  under  my  immediate  command,  is  as  dear  to 
my  heart  as  ever. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edmund  Commerell,  V.C,  G.C.B. 
(responding  for  the  Navy) :  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  knows — no  one 
better — that  the  two  services  have  always  pulled  together — that  our 
hearts  have  beat  in  unison  not  only  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  Boyal 
Family,  but  for  Britain  and  the  Britain  across  the  seas.  We,  in  the 
Navy,  have  nearly  all  of  us  been  in  the  Colonies.  We  know  with 
what  hospitality  we  are  received.  I  have  only  heard  one  objection 
taken  to  that  hospitality,  and  that  was  by  an  admiral  who  recently 
returned  from  Australia,  who  complained  that  the  young  ladies  of 
Australia  walked  off  with  all  his  young  lieutenants,  and  he  sug- 
gested they  should  either  wait  a  little  or  take  some  of  the  senior 
officers.  But  they  took  the  young  fellows,  and  all  I  can  say  is  it  ' 
shows  their  good  taste  and  good  sense.  The  admiral,  when  he  was 
challenged,  made  use  of  a  very  pertinent  expression,  and  that  was, 
as  h6  was  instructed,  the  young  ladies  from  the  Colonies,  generally 
speaking,  were  very  well  ballasted.  You  heard  the  other  day  of  the 
material  of  the  Navy,  how  magnificently  we  are  going  ahead  and 
what  splendid  ships  we  are  building,  in  fact  that  we  are  doing  as 
well  as  could  possibly  be.  But  there  is  one  point  which  does  not,  I 
am  a&aid,  meet  with  that  consideration  which  perhaps  it  might, 
and  that  is  the  manning  of  the  Navy.  It  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
question.  You  have  got  to  have  a  service  which  is  thoroughly 
elastic.  You  have  got  to  have  a  service  which  will  be  in 
all  respects  good  in  time  vt  peace,  and  which  will  be  elastic 
enough  for  the  time  of  war.  There  is  an  idea  that  all  you 
have  got  to  do,  if  you  want  seamen,  is  to  commission  half 
a  dozen  more  training  ships.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  we  can  get  plenty  of  fine  boys  in  the  Navy,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  go 
to  that  Greater  England  and  ask  that  assistance  in  thews  and 
sinews  which  you  have  already  got  in  the  way  of  material.  We 
have  to  remember  that  in  time  of  peace  we  have  got  to  find 
employment  for  these  young  feUows  whom  we  educate  at  very 
great  cost.  Every  boy  whom  you  educate  in  the  service  costs,  I 
am  told,  a  sum  of  £240,  and  though  of  course  that  cost  will  be 
reduced  when  you  enter  more,  yet  you  must  be  prepared  to  emplojf 
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ihoee  in  time  of  peace  whom  yon  enter  and  educate.  It  is  roina- 
tion  morally  and  physically  if  you  have  a  number  of  young  fellows, 
at  an  age  when  there  are  many  temptations,  kicking  about  seaports 
and  doing  nothing.  If  you  employ  them  at  sea,  you  would  have  to 
go  to  a  very  great  expense  both  in  material  and  the  ships  you  com- 
mission and  also  as  to  the  boys  themselves.  All  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  careful  thinking  out.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  one 
thinj^—that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is  '*  as  good  as  you  make 
'em/'  and  that  they  will  carefully  and  honestly  thresh  out  these 
questions,  and  solve  them  in  the  manner  in  which  I  hope  they  will 
be  solved.  I  remember  many  years  ago  in  the  Colonies  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  lady  saying:  ''My  dear  Commodore,  I  have  a  son 
who  does  not  know  what  truth  is ;  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  meum  and  tuum,  and  I  never  can  keep  him  square.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  he  would  be  admirably  suited  for  the 
Navy."  I  replied :  **  Madam,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  offer,  but  I  think  the  Navy  will  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
deprive  you  of  what  I  can  only  hope  is  a  unique  specimen  of  the 
human  race."  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  received 
the  toast. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "The  United  Empire,"  said:  You 
have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  large  Imperial  patriotism  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  last  two  speakers.  For  my  part  I  shall  not 
endeavour  to  follow  the  remarks  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet — to 
follow  such  a  fast  cruiser  would  be  too  difficult  a  job  for  me.  I 
shall  find  myself  more  at  home  in  endeavouring  to  make  some 
remarks  more  or  less  founded  upon  the  sentiments  which  fell  from 
the  illustrious  Duke  who,  as  you  know,  is  Grand  Master  of  that 
great  Order  to  which  so  many  of  us  belong,  the  Order  of  "St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  ;  and  I  think  when  we  remember  the  incep- 
tion of  that  Order,  as  well  as  the  long  period  the  illustrious  Duke 
has  been  connected  with  the  Order,  we  shall  realise  what  an 
immense  difference  has  come  over  the  state  of  affiedrs  which  is  now 
represented  under  the  toast  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you 
— that  of  the  United  Empire.  That  Order  was  first  foimded  to  do 
honour  to  the  public  men  who  belonged  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  I 
believe  when  His  Boyal  Highness  first  wore  the  Order  it  extended 
very  little  beyond  those  islands.  The  difference  is  measured  by  the 
comparatively  small  circle  who  then  belonged  to  it,  and  the  great 
number  of  men  who  were  so  weU  represented  by  that  great  assem- 
blage which  took  place  at  the  Imperial  Institute  last  year,  where 
we  had  the  honour  and  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Duke  presiding 
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over  so  many  of  the  Knights  of  that  great  Order.  If  any  of  you 
have  visited  the  Ionian  Islands — a  pleasanter  place  to  go  to  I  cannot 
conceive — ^you  will  see  in  the  great  reception  room,  over  the 
chimney-piece,  a  full-length  picture  of  His  Majesty  King  Qeorge 
IV. ;  alBO  a  fall-length  portrait  of  St.  Michael  killing  his  dragon, 
and  another  of  St.  George  performing  the  same  beneficent  opera- 
tion. Since  those  pictures  were  put  in  that  hall  the  Order  has 
embraced  every  part  of  the  world.  Our  dominion  has  become  so 
great  and  so  vast  that  it  has  been  a  question  in  some  minds 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  so  vast  a  whole  together. 
For  my  part  I  entertain  no  fear  whatever  upon  the  subject ;  I 
believe  that  we  can  very  safely  go  on  as  we  have  hitherto  done, 
taking  things  as  they  come,  and  strengthening  from  home  whatever 
desires  may  be  expressed  by  the  great  Colonies  abroad.  Very  vast 
and  startling  schemes  may  certainly  be  considered,  but  should  be 
considered  with  some  caution.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of 
the  most  intense  interest  to  discuss  these  questions  and  to  see  how, 
little  by  little,  as  I  hope,  we  may  have  arrangements  concluded  for 
offence  and  for  defence,  if  necessary,  in  case  of  trial  and  trouble 
between  the  great  Colonies  and  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  seen  the 
announcement  that  the  prizes  instituted  by  the  Statist  have  been 
awarded  for  essays  regarding  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  though  I  have  no  official  intelligence,  that  a 
Canadian  has  been  successful  in  one  case,  namely,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Colmer  (a  Fellow  of  this  Institute),  and  in  the  other  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Ashton.  I  may  mention  that  the  Statist j  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  encourage  discussion,  offered  prizes  of  a  thousand  guineas, 
and  one  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  was  requested  to  name 
one  judge,  and  another  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Bosebery,  to  name 
another.  They  asked  Lord  Playfair,  for  one,  to  consider  these 
essays.  We  have  read  a  great  number ;  not  2,000,  as  I  have  seen 
mentioned  in  one  newspaper,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of 
most  able  and  most  interesting  essays.  The  prize  in  the  case  of 
one,  Mr.  Colmer,  has  gone  for  an  essay  which  goes  rather  upon 
the  principle  of  going  slowly  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  to  a 
gentleman  who  undertakes  a  larger  programme.  It  is  not  for  me 
on  this  occasion  to  take  up  your  time  in  discussing  these  various 
views ;  all  I  will  now  say  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  deeply 
grateful  to  gentlemen  who  become  candidates  on  this  occasion.  We 
have  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  award  to  give  prizes 
to  only  two  gentlemen— I  shall  hope  it  will  be  within  the  power  of 
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the  Siaiist  to  publish  the  writings  of  a  much  larger  number  who 
have  contributed  to  this  discussion.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
upon  both  sides,  both  on  the  side  of  a  possibility  of  the  whole 
of  the  Empire  taking  to  internal  free  trade  and  having  some 
differential  duties  as  against  the  foreigner,  and  also  on  the  other 
side  of  going  more  slowly  and  getting  together  at  first  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  for  defence.  But  I  shall  leave  the  con^ 
sideration  of  these  matters  for  the  present  to  the  able  essayists, 
and  beg  that  you  will  give  your  attention  to  the  arguments 
they  have  brought  forward.  It  is  customary,  I  believe,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  Anniversary  Festival,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
twelve  months  throughout  our  Colonial  Empire.  The  difficulty 
naturally  is  to  pick  and  choose,  for  after-dinner  speeches  should,  if 
possible,  be  brief.  Certainly  we  have  had  many  subjects  for  anxiety 
and  for  the  deepest  consideration  of  late.  We  began  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  with  a  formidable  prospect  before  us  that  we  might 
have  some  difficulty  and  misunderstanding  with  our  friends  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  can  safely  assume  that  the  intervening 
months  have  almost  wholly  dissipated  that  dread.  If  matters  are 
not  finally  settled,  I  think  we  may  entertain  a  confident  hope  that 
second  and  third  thoughts  have  made  it  appear  to  our  American 
cousins  that  we  were  not  filibusters,  that  we  were  not  anxious  to 
tread  upon  other  people's  feet,  and  that  we  only  wished  to  assert  our 
own  position.  I  believe  also  that  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  questions  arising  between  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic  and  ourselves  to  arbitration  has  also  largely  gained  ground. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  resolutely  pronounce  that  some  matters 
cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  submit 
to  arbitration  the  question  as  to  whether  our  heads  belong  to  us  or 
not.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  time  a  question  like  this  can  be 
settled  by  the  good  sense  of  both  peoples,  an  immense  advantage  is 
gained.  With  our  immensely  long  frontier  there,  and  the  ques- 
tions in  the  New  World  which  must  necessarily  arise,  points  of  dif- 
ference are  certain  to  crop  up,  frontier  difficulties  and  others.  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  that.  These  points  are  known  to  many  of  our 
Canadian  friends,  and  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  that  arbitration  should  be,  so  to  speak,  a  standing  order 
of  our  two  Houses.  In  regard  to  other  matters  which  have  excited 
very  great  anxiety  of  late,  and  which  pertain  to  South  Africa,  there 
are  many  present  far  more  competent  to  speak  on  such  subjects  than 
I  am,  and  I  can  only  say  what  my  thoughts  are  as  a  humble  private 
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member  of  Parliament.  I  believe  even  with  regard  to  those  some- 
what acute  troubles  which  have  supervened  in  South  Africa,  we  may 
entertain  a  sanguine  view  that  they  will  not  lead  to  increased  diffi- 
culties. It  is  the  wish  of  everyone  in  England  to  look  at  these 
matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  best  for  South  AMca.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  one  person,  of  whatever  nationality  he 
may  be,  in  that  country,  who  does  not  wish  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
part  of  that  continent  to  be — to  use  an  American  expression — 
"  bossed  **  by  Great  Britain  rather  than  by  any  foreign  Power. 
That  we  shall  allow  any  foreign  Power  to  interfere  is,  it  goes  without 
saying,  completely  out  of  the  question.  It  has  been  said  that 
politics  have  no  place  in  this  room,  and  I  believe  no  question  of 
politics  will  interfere  with  the  pronouncement  which  all  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  will  make,  that  in  South  Africa  we  intend  to  have  no 
interference  by  any  foreign  Power  whatever.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  advantage  accruing  from  such  a  policy  to  all,  including 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  we  may  say 
this,  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  State  that  they  should 
be  put  into  such  a  position  that  any  foreign  Power  can  have  even 
the  temptation  to  interfere  with  regard  to  them.  In  course  of  time 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  see  that  happening  in  that  part  of  our 
Empire,  which  has  so  fortunately  taken  place  in  our  Island  among 
different  races ;  we  shall  see  a  mingling  of  the  different  blood.  It 
will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  future  in  that  country  a  strong  blend  of  the  Dutch  blood. 
Many  of  us,  personally,  may  feel,  whenever  we  have  felt  hasty  and 
impulsive,  that  a  mixture  of  Dutch  blood  would  have  done  us  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  we  should,  on  some  occasions,  in  all  probability 
have  been  more  easily  able  to  consider  our  resolutions  before  acting 
upon  them.  Those  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  even  think  it 
would  be  well  if,  upon  certain  benches  in  that  assembly,  a  little 
Dutch  blood  had  checked  the  somewhat  hasty  developments  we 
sometimes  witness.  As  I  say,  I  believe,  despite  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  we  may  look  upon  Boers  and  Afrikanders  as  likely 
to  form  in  the  future  one  strong  people.  We  believe  that  they  are 
quite  able  to  settle  their  differences  among  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  through  that  campaign  against  savages  in 
which  our  people  are  at  the  present  moment  engaged.  I  may 
say  for  myself  I  should  like  our  imperial  position  in  South  Africa 
emphasised  to  this  extent— not  that  the  imperial  troops  should  now 
be  sent  up-country,  but  that  we  should  recognise  that  the  Gape 
is  a  position  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  a  military  and 
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naval  sense  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent garrison  of  imperial  troops  stationed  there.  Such  a 
policy  would  not  in  the  least  impinge  upon  that  which  we  aU  wish 
to  lay  down,  that  we  wish  to  have  no  Downing  Street  interference  ; 
that  we  desire  only  to  supplement  and  reinforce  the  wishes  of  oar 
Colonists,  for  our  Empire  is  one  which  we  are  proud  to  think  of  as 
an  alliance  between  free  men.  It  is  as  such  that  I  propose  this 
toast,  with  which  I  couple  the  name  of  my  friend,  Lord  Selbome. 
We  have  unfortunately' lost  him  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
distinguished  son  of  an  illustrious  father,  he  has  gone  to  what  is 
euphemistically  called  "another  place*';  he  is  no  longer,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  a  whip.  The  whispers  of  council  have  succeeded  to 
the  lash  of  control,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  aU  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  Colonies  and  have  business  with  the  Under- 
Secretary,  who  so  well  represents  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  will  be  very  glad  that  what  has  betn  the  loss  to  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  to  the  gain  of  the  Colonies,  and  that 
he  has  become  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  a  friend  and  servant 
of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Selbobne  :  I  feel  it  a  great 
honour  to  be  entrusted  with  the  response  to  a  toast  of  this  vast 
importance.  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  some  of 
the  conditions  that  are  embraced  within  the  term  **  United  Empire.*' 
It  means  unity  of  history,  race,  and  language.  It  means  unity  of 
interests,  of  sentiments,  and  of  responsibility.  It  means  something 
more.  It  means  that  within  the  United  Empire  all  races  have  a 
right  to  equal  justice,  and,  so  far  as  they  have  the  capacity,  to  a 
share  in  the  control  of  that  Empire.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  equal  justice  applies  to  all  within  that  Empire,  whether 
they  are  of  European  extraction  or  whether  they  are  natives ;  but 
besides  that  comes  the  question  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  share  of  the 
rights  of  government,  and  in  this  connection  I  will  ask  you  to- 
night to  remember  there  are  within  the  United  Empire  two  great 
groups  of  our  fellow  subjects  who  are  our  fellow  subjects  in  very 
fact,  and  in  all  the  essence  of  that  great  attribution,  but  who  are 
not  common  with  us  in  their  origin,  or  race,  or  language.  There 
is  the  great  body  of  the  French  Canadians.  No  responsible  man,  I 
imagine,  will  deny  that  they  have  an  equal  right  with  their  fellow 
subjects  in  Canada  who  are  of  British  extraction  to  full  and  equal 
consideration  in  all  affairs  that  appertain  to  Canada.  There  is  also 
the  group  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  Now  I  am  afraid  there  is 
a  tendency  amongst  some  of  our  friends  at  home,  who  are  perhaps 
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more  impulaive  in  their  desire  to  attain  an  end  which  they  ardently 
wish  than  happy  in  their  judgment  of  possibilities  and  of  policy, 
to  ignore  altogether — or  at  any  rate  to  ignore  to  a  great  degree — 
the  right  of  our  Dutch  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa  to  a  full  and 
equal  consideration  with  our  fellow  subjects  of  British  extraction. 
I  will  ask  you  to  consider  for  one  moment  what  has  been  the  history 
of  our  Dutch  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa.  They  are  the  origintd 
European  occupants  of  that  country.  They  find  themselves  now 
absorbed  within  the  orbit  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  and  I  know  those  who  know  South  Africa  and 
who  are  present  to-night  will  not  deny  the  feict  or  correct  me  when 
I  say,  that  they  are  wholly  content  to  accept  their  position  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  are  proud  of  their 
connection  with  that  Empire,  and  are  loyal  to  the  sway — the 
benignant  sway— of  the  great  Sovereign  who  rules  over  that 
Empire.  But,  likcrall  of  us,  they  have  their  sentiments,  and  their 
sentiment  leads  them  to  regard  with  peculiar  affection  those  of  the 
same  history,  of  the  same  race,  of  the  same  religion  and  the  same 
language,  who  inhabit  the  two  Republics  of  South  Africa.  Now  I 
cannot  imagine  a  responsible  British  statesman  deliberately  leaving 
out  of  his  calculation  in  dealing  with  South  African  problems 
this  great  fact.  Of  all  the  deplorable  effects  of  recent  events  in 
South  Africa,  none  has  been  so  deplorable  as  the  effect 
of  cleaving  asunder  those  two  races — the  British  and  the 
Dutch,  who  for  ever  must  live  side  by  side,  and  to  whom 
belongs  the  heritage  of  that  great  dominion.  If  you  want  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  effect  in  this  connection  of  recent 
events,  carry  your  mind  back  to  what  has  been  the  life-work 
of  that  great  Colonial  statesman,  Mr.  Rhodes ;  and  consider  how 
it  has  been  affected  by  these  recent  events.  The  great  work 
of  Mr.  Bhodes,  for  which  he  has  laid  out  the  whole  of  his  life, 
was  to  weld  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  in  South  AMca,  and  he  had 
effected  that  purpose  to  this  remarkable  extent :  that  instead  of  two 
nations  with  two  divergent  sets  of  policy,  those  Dutch  and  British 
were,  before  recent  events,  united  in  one  great  public  opinion,  which 
was  the  most  potent  influence  for  the  advancement  and  civilisation 
and  tranquillity  of  South  Africa.  Before  those  recent  events  the 
whole  sympathy  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and  in  Natal  was  on  the 
side  of  those  men  who  were  living,  as  they  conceived,  under 
circumstances  such  as  all  free  men  must  resent ;  the  sympathy  of 
these  Dutch  was  entirely  with  those  men  who  were  leading  a 
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oonstitational  movement  for  the  redress  of  admitted  and  gentiine 
grieyanoes.  Bat  that  incursion  into  the  Transvaal  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell into  the  camp  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa.  It  destroyed  for 
the  moment — I  hope  only  temporarily — their  confidence  in  the 
bona  fides  and  honour  of  their  British  fellow  subjects,  and  it  has 
produced — only  temporarily,  I  am  sure — that  cleavage  of  opinion 
which  goes  by  race,  which  must  be  most  disastrous  to  any  country 
which  finds  itself  in  the  circumstances  of  South  Africa.  Now,  under 
these  circumstances,  what  is  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ?  That  policy  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain  unimpaired 
all  the  rights  of  the  British  Grown  in  South  Africa ;  in  the  second 
place,  strictly  to  maintain  all  the  honourable  obligations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  South  Africa ;  and  thirdly,  to  try  and  weld  once 
again  into  one  great  South  African  public  opinion  the  opinion  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  British,  and  make  that  the  potent,  all-powerful, 
and  invincible  instrument  of  progress  and  reform  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  those  who  are  clamouring  for  the  despatch  of  immense 
reinforcements  to  South  Africa.  I  must  ask  you  to  distinguish ; 
there  is  the  question  to  which  your  Ghairman  has  alluded — the 
question  of  an  adequate  garrison  for  the  coaling  station  at  the  Gape. 
You  may  be  perfectly  certain  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  never 
shrink  from  increasing  that  garrison  for  that  purpose  to  the  full 
extent  which  Her  Majesty's  naval  and  military  advisers  consider 
necessary.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  send  large  bodies  of  troops, 
6,000  from  England  and  5,000  from  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  this  Matabele  rising,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  alarm  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  whether  the  reinforcements  that  have  been  sent, 
and  are  being  sent,  are  adequate  for  the  purpose.  I  think  you  may 
reassure  yourselves,  when  I  assure  you  as  a  certain  fact,  that  those 
on  the  spot,  whether  at  Bulawayo,  Mafeking,  or  Gape  Town,  have 
received  every  single  man  for  which  they  asked,  and  that  if  any 
necessity  should  show  more  are  required,  more  will  be  forth- 
coming. When  Sir  F.  Garrington  is  in  a  position  to  take  the 
offensive  and  quell  the  insurrection,  he  will  have  at  his  disposal 
from  three  to  four  times  more  men  under  arms  than  there  were 
under  arms  in  the  first  war  in  which  the  Matabele  were  first 
conquered.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of  affairs  at  Bulawayo  itself  9 
I  believe  the  public  may  reassure  themselves.  We  are  in  daily 
telegraphic  communication  with  that  place.  Goaches  are  running 
into  that  town  every  day.  Therefore  we  are  under  no  uncertainty 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  there.    There  are  plenty  of  men ; 
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there  is  an  immense  store  of  ammunition ;  there  are  not  as  many 
rifles  as  I  should  like  to  see  there,  but  rifles  are  on  their  way,  and 
no  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  us  from  those  in  Bulawayo  lest 
their  food  supplies  should  fall  short.  The  great  difficulty  of  the 
case  is  getting  the  men,  the  munitions  of  war,  the  horses,  and 
the  food,  from  Mafeking  to  Bulawayo.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
business.  Water  is  scarce,  transport  is  scarce,  and,  as  if  South 
Africa  were  not  sufficiently  plunged  in  trouble  already,  on  the  top 
of  all  previous  troubles  comes  a  gigantic  calamity  in  the  shape  of  a 
most  malignant  form  of  rinderpest.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find 
men,  but  to  get  them  on  the  spot ;  and  I  can  assure  you  those  at 
Mafeking  who  are  responsible,  whether  Imperial  officers  or  officers 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  are  showing  the  most  determined 
energy  and  splendid  self-reliance  in  pushing  forward  those  reliefs 
which  are  so  anxiously  expected.  Meanwhile,  as  the  telegrams 
show,  our  fellow  countrymen  in  Bulawayo  are  proving  themselves 
worthy  of  their  forefathers.  Nothing  can  be  more  fine  than  the 
way  in  which  they  have  faced  difficulties ;  the  way  in  which  they 
re^se  to  be  shut  in  without  taking  the  offensive,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  But  as 
nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  for  South  Afirica  than  disaster, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has — I  am  sure  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  his 
fellow  countrymen — without  in  the  least  hampering  or  restricting 
the  efiforts  of  those  brave  men  in  Bulawayo  to  relieve  their  difficult 
position,  he  has  enjoined  on  them  great  caution  in  taking  that 
offensive  which  must  be  the  preliminary  to  the  final  crushing  of  the 
rebellion.  Far  better  to  wait  and  get  such  a  force  on  the  spot,  that 
Sir  F.  Carrington  will  be  able  once  for  all  and  finally  to  crush  this 
unhappy  insurrection.  I  have  heard  rumours  that  for  this,  as  for 
many  other  Colonial  contingencies,  unfortunate  Downing  Street  is 
being  blamed.  Now,  gentlemen.  Downing  Street  has  a  broad  back, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  tendency  is  probably  more  marked  in 
South  Africa  than  even  elsewhere  to  lay  the  blame  of  everything, 
firom  the  Jameson  raid  down  to  the  rinderpest,  upon  Downing 
Street ;  and  yet  South  Africa  ought  not  to  be  in  any  perplexity  or 
doubt  as  to  the  real  position  of  Downing  Street.  True  it  is  that 
where  Crown  Colonies  are  concerned  the  Colonial  Office  as  the 
finally  responsible  authority  must  have  the  final  control,  and  must 
take  that  responsibility ;  but  South  Africa  should  know,  surely, 
as  well  as  Australia  and  Canada,  that  when  you  come  to  self- 
governing  Colonies,  they  areas  absolutely  independent  in  their 
internal  affairs  of  the  Colonial  Office,  as  any  republic  in  South 
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America  or  South  Africa.  At  any  rate  the  duty  of  the  Colonial 
Office  at  the  present  moment  is  clear.  We  have  to  crush  absolutely 
this  insurrection  so  that  it  can  never  recur ;  but  with  as  much 
consideration  and  humanity  for  the  unhappy  natives  as  is  possible. 
We  have  to  give  the  Chartered  Company  a  fair  field  for  again 
setting  in  order  the  machinery  of  administration,  and  for  that 
development  of  the  country  v^hich  it  so  sorely  needs.  We  have 
firmly,  but  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  to  continue  our  representations  in  order  to  secure  that  our 
fellow  countrymen  enjoy  in  the  South  African  Republic  those 
reforms  which  free  men  throughout  the  world  and  without  respect 
of  nationality  conceive  to  be  their  legitimate  rights.  But  we 
intend  to  use,  as  I  have  already  said,  as  the  all-powerful  and 
invincible  instrument  for  that  purpose,  that  united  public  opinion 
of  the  Dutch  and  of  the  British  in  South  Africa  which  no  govern- 
ment in  South  Africa  can  permanently  resist.  Finally,  gentlemen, 
we  have  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
Empire,  as  the  paramount  power  in  South  Africa,  is  impaired  by 
no  foreign  intrigue,  and  remains  what  it  is— the  controlling  and  last 
word  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  David  Tbnnant,  K.C.M.Q.  :  I  have  to  propose  "  Prosperity 
to  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute.''  I  may  say  I  am  one  of  the  oldest 
non-resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  having  been  elected  in  1872, 
and  I  have  seen  the  Institute,  as  it  has  emerged  into  manhood, 
sustain  all  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and  answer  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  has,  by  spreading  in- 
formation concerning  the  Colonies  and  in  many  other  ways,  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  advanced  the 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Empire.  As  Agent- General 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  Lord 
Selbome  for  what  he  said  so  &r  as  relates  to  that  Colony.  I  will 
not  travel  into  any  questions  of  diplomacy,  or  into  the  political 
aspects  which  now  surround  the  situation.  I  will  only  confirm  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  sinceie  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  a  united  people 
determined  to  uphold  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  to  aid  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  secure  and  preserve  intact  the  power 
of  this  great  Empire.  The  Dutch  of  to-day  are  the  descendants  of 
those  who  emigrated  from  Holland  two  centuries  ago,  and  what 
they  desire  to  preserve,  and  very  properly  so,  are  the  language  and 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers ;  in  every  way  they  are  true  and 
faithful  jK)  En^laQd^  aiid  »8  subjects,  ec^uaUy  with  those  of  British 
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ancestry,  are  proud  to  exhibit  that  loyalty  when  the  oooasioli 
demands  it.  As  showing  that  this  is  not  mere  sentiment,  I  would 
remind  you  that  at  our  own  cost  we  have  greatly  enlarged  the  docks 
at  Gape  Town  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  our  commerce  and 
trade  and  of  sheltering  Her  Majesty^s  ships.  Again,  when  it  was 
determined  to  build  a  railway  to  Simon's  Town,  such  was  only 
undertaken  as  a  matter  of  defence ;  for  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
coaling-station  at  Table  Bay  with  the  naval  dockyard  at  Simon's 
Bay  was  conceived  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  Imperial 
defence.  A  short  Une  of  fourteen  miles  along  a  difficult  coast  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  £217,000,  and  no  return  will  ever  recoup  the 
interest  on  that  expenditure.  It  is,  in  fact,  worked  at  a  considerable 
loss  to  the  Colony.  But  this  money  was  gladly  and  willingly  voted 
by  a  Parliament  constituted  of  English  and  Dutch,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  show  their  loyalty  in  a 
substantial  and  effective  manner.  Further,  during  the  period  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  when  the  Cape  was  denuded  of  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  a  distant  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  citizens 
of  Cape  Town,  Dutch  and  English,  cheerfully  undertook  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  Castle  and  fortresses ;  a  large  number  of 
Kaffir  prisoners  being  at  the  time  confined  in  some  of  them.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  proofs  I  will  adduce  in  support  of  substantial 
loyalty.  And  these  Colonists  have  not  deviated  one  inch  from  the 
determination  to  uphold  the  power  of  England.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  power  that  can  confer  on  them  rights  and  privileges 
so  extensive  as  can  this  great  Empire.  A  cloud  has  come  over 
South  Africa,  but  the  cloud  has  its  silver  lining,  and  will  be  dis- 
pelled. Let  calmness,  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  justice  be  meted 
out  to  everyone,  and  let  the  present  Government,  actuated  as  it  is 
by  these  noble  feelings,  continue  its  course,  not  being  dictated  to 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  position  or  who  may  have 
ulterior  objects  in  view.  Be  sure  that  the  more  you  maintain 
justice  and  right,  the  more  you  will  secure  the  love  and  affection  of 
a  loyal  people.  For  myself,  I  look  hopefully  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  regard  these  present  troubles  as  the  harbingers  of 
better  things.  If  the  Government  will  but  pursue,  as  they  are  now 
pursuing,  the  course  before  indicated  and  hold  clearly  to  these  views, 
we  may  be  sure  there  will  before  long  be  that  harmonious  action 
between  the  different  States  which  we  all  desire  to  see.  The  toast 
farther  embraces  our  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman.  I  will  remind 
you  of  the  excellent  work  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  accomplished 
as  Governor- General  of  Canada,  and  I  recall  to  his  recollection  the 
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experience  he  has  acquired  of  the  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  assare  all  here  that  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Africanders  finds  its 
parallel  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  received  this  toast.  We  all  greatly  deplored  the  loss  of 
Sir  Charles  Mills,  whose  voice  was  frequently  heard  at  our  meet- 
ings, but  we  rejoice  that  the  vacancy  has  been  so  worthily  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Tennant.  In  sending  him,  the  Cape 
has  acted  on  the  principle  which,  I  hope,  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  of  sending  one  of  her  leading  statesmen  to 
represent  her  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so 
striking  as  the  manner  in  which  any  service,  however  humble, 
rendered  to  the  Colonies,  is  recognised  with  kindliness  many  years 
after  the  service  has  been  performed.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
have  had  the  honour  of  representing  Her  Majesty  in  the  Colonies 
will  back  me  in  saying  that  anything  they  have  done  has  been 
rewarded  a  hundredfold  by  the  recognition  the  service  has  received. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  may  we  have  many  more  as  suc- 
cessful. 

The  company  then  separated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hdtel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 1896, 
when  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves  (Agent-General  for  New  Zealand)  read 
a  Paper  on  "  The  Fortunate  Isles  (Picturesque  New  Zealand).'* 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  29  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  10  Resident  and  19  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

&e<yrge  H.  Cressy,  M,R,C.8.,  William  0.  Cunliffe,  Sir  O.  WUliam  Des 
Vomx,  0,C.M,0,,  Colonel  Edward  T,  H.  HuOon,  C.B,,  A.D.C,  Sinclair  Mac- 
leay,  William  J,  Meek,  Andrew  Mwre  {Late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Courts  Mauri- 
tius), D,  BoeweU  Beid,  M.R.C,S.E.,  The  Most  Hon,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
Hmry  B.  WiUats. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  :— 

Frank  Babbage  {New  South  Wales),  Q.  Dudley  Bates  (Matabeleland),  Fred 
Bell  {Natal),  A.H.  Bisset  {Matabeleland),  Harold  Brodrick  {Transvaal),  Hugh 
C.  Clifford  {Straits  Settlements),  Francis  M,  Dickinson  {Victoria),  Step}^ 
Dyer  {Transvaal),  Robert  M,  Forde,  L.R.C.P,,  L.R.C.S.  {Colonial  Surgeon, 
Gambia),  Lawrence  Foskey  {Oold  Coast  CoUmy),  Henry  Gore  {Victoria),  Hon, 
William  McCtUlough,  M.L.C,  {New  Zealand),  Capt.  Abdy  L,  Morant  {Sierra 
Leone),  Frederick  J.  Newnham  {Transvaal),  Max  Rosettenstein  {Transvcuil), 
Leo  Ferdinand  Sachs  {Qtieensland),  William  H.  Stymest  {TransvcMl),  Capt. 
Cecil  C.  W.  Troughton  {Sierra  Leone),  J.  W.  Von  Winkler,  M.D.  {Bntish 
Guiana). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minutes  which 
have  just  been  read,  and  by  the  proceedings  which  have  just  com- 
menced. Only  a  month  ago  we  were  discussing  the  charms  of 
Ceylon.  This  evening  we  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
Paper  that  is  to  be  read  to  us  by  Mr.  Reeves  on  New  Zealand.  This, 
I  think,  shows  that  the  Institute  is  quite  alive  to  the  wants  and 
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desires  of  the  present  day.  From  Ceylon  to  New  Zealand  is  certainly 
a  great  distance,  sometimes  a  rather  stormy  distance,  and  I  might 
say  almost  always  a  hot  one.  I  think  yon  will  agree  that  it  would 
be  pleasant  upon  a  day  like  this  to  hear  from  Mr.  Beeves  something 
of  those  cool  places  which  form  the  charm  of  New  Zealand  during 
an  Australasian  summer.  It  will  not  be  for  me  to  talk  about  New 
Zealand,  for  we  have  in  Mr.  Beeves  a  gentleman  who  has  just  left 
those  Fortunate  Isles.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  from  us  a  hearty 
welcome  on  this  occasion,  and  he  will  find  in  England,  during  his 
term  of  office,  that  that  welcome  will  grow  heartier  day  by  day. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Beeves  :  It  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  any  Australasian 
who  comes  to  England  to  have  the  countenance  and  pleasure  of  a 
nobleman  who  has  left  in  Australasia  a  name  connected  with  such 
pleasant  memories.  His  lordship  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  you 
were  looking  forward  to  my  humble  address  with  pleasure.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  an  hour  hence  you  will  be  looking  back  to  that  address 
with  something  of  that  feeling.  I  will  begin  by  appealing  to  your 
kind  consideration.  I  am  totally  unused  to  the  making  of  public 
addresses  of  this  character.  This,  in  flEbct,  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  have  attempted  to  lecture.  I  am  aware  it  is  easy  to  read 
a  paper,  but  my  efforts  at  reading  aloud  have  been  pronounced  by 
competent  family  critics  to  be  so  absolutely  intolerable  that  it 
appeared  to  me  it  would  be  less  unbearable  to  you,  as  it  will  be  to 
me,  if,  discarding  my  paper,  I  try  to  talk  to  you  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  about  my  country.  At  the  instance  of  your  Secre- 
tary, I  was  induced  to  come  here  some  weeks  ago  and  be  a  listener 
to  the  proceedings,  rather  with  the  hope  of  wearing  off  some  natural 
nervousness.  I  came,  and  beheld  a  colonist  of  the  highest  and 
most  respected  character  stand  here  and  read  a  paper  teeming  with 
information.  To  him  I  listened  with  interest  and  delight.  Scarcely 
had  he  sat  down  when  three  or  four  other  colonists,  equally  well- 
informed,  respected,  and  experienced,  arose,  and  in  succession,  in 
a  very  good-humoured  way,  began  to  "walk  into''  earnest  and 
respected  colonist  No.  1.  They  assailed  his  arguments,  danced 
upon  his  deductions,  and  generally  made  hay  of  his  statements,  so 
that  so  far  firom  gaining  confidence,  I  went  away  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. Although  I  am  told  these  critical  speeches  are  strictly  limited 
to  ten  minutes  each,  the  first  three  ten  minutes  of  these  energetic 
and  critical  gentlemen  amounted  altogether  to  fifty-three  minutes  by 
my  watch.  I  do  hope  that  if  anyone  is  unmerciful  enough  to  criticise 
my  humble  efforts  he  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  ten  minutes. 

B  B 
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THE  FORTUNATE  ISLES. 

(PlOTUBBSQUB    NeW    ZEALAND.) 

I  PB0P08E  to  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the  attractions  which  New 
Zealand  has  to  offer  to  the  traveller,  the  invalid,  the  angler,  the 
mountain-climber,  and  the  artist. 

New  Zealand  is  not  so  very  far  from  London  now.  English 
letters  are  often  delivered  in  Wellington  in  thirty-three  days  after 
they  are  posted  here,  and  in  Auckland  some  thirty  hours  sooner. 
The  robust  globe-trotter  who  does  not  mind  rushing  across  North 
America  with  the  mail-bags  can  come  in  at  the  Antipodes  with  the 
letters.  He  will  be  wise  of  course  if  he  takes  a  week  or  two  more 
over  the  journey.  But  in  forty  days  New  Zealand  can  be  reached 
with  absolute  comfort  and  security  and  imder  conditions  which 
involve  no  strain  upon  health  and  strength,  but  will  do  much  to 
build  them  up.  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the 
wonderful  ease  of  the  transit.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  a  voyage 
to  the  southern  ocean,  to  stay-at-home  people  at  least,  had  a  smack 
of  adventure  and  hardship  about  it.  Now  there  is  little  more  of 
the  abnormal  and  terrible  about  it  than  in  a  long  railway  journey. 
Indeed  you  may  have  to  put  up  with  more  discomfort  in  coming  by 
rail  from  Naples  to  Dieppe  and  more  tossing  about  in  crossing  from 
Dieppe  and  Newhaven  or  Havre  to  Southampton  than  in  all  the 
weeks  of  voyaging  from  New  Zealand  to  Plymouth.  Even  if  you 
meet  a  gale  in  the  Southern  Ocean  it  is  often  more  grand  to  watch 
than  terrible  to  endure.  You  hear  complaints  of  the  **  dulness," 
**  roughness,'*  and  "  monotony  "  of  sea-voyaging.  Surely  this  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  tradition  of  the  past,  dying  hard  as  all  traditions  do, 
but  now  to  be  decently  interred.  In  the  old  days  of  small  sailing- 
ships,  when  one  took  eighty  or  ninety  or  a  hundred  days  of  circum- 
navigation according  to  the  caprices  of  the  winds  and  waves,  there 
was  foundation  for  grumbling.  Then  society  was  limited,  food 
plain,  and,  above  all,  space  so  scanty  that  you  realised  the  full  force 
of  the  words  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  as  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  you  ran  before  great  westerly  gales ;  panted 
listlessly  through  long  days  and  still  nights  becalmed .  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  equator ;  or,  close  hauled  to  an  unfavourable 
wind,  threshed  through  sheets  of  flying  spray  **  for  ever  climbing 
up  the  climbing  wave.''  Not  that  those  old  sailing  voyages  had 
not  their  bright  days,  but  probably  nobody  except  Mr.  Clark 
Bussell  or  a  very  enthusiastic  retired  sea  captain  would  undertake 
one  a  second  time  for  pleasure. 
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Now  how  different !  Almost  as  great  a  change  as  the  revolution 
in  these  islands  from  the  coaching  days  when  George  the  Third  was 
king  to  this  era  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  more  amazing 
northern  expresses.  Not  merely  has  the  time  taken  in  crossing  the 
world  been  shortened  to  something  like  two-fifths  of  what  was 
consumed  a  generation  ago ;  not  only  is  the  expense  moderate ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  insist  most  upon  is  the  comfort,  the  security,  nay  the 
actual  pleasure  which  attend  the  passage.  The  gigantic  machines 
which  we  call  ocean  steamships  are  in  fact  first-class  hotels  har- 
nessed to  trustworthy  locomotives.  Much  of  your  journey  is  made 
literally  in  an  armchair.  Your  fellow-passengers  are  so  many,  the 
ship*s  officers  so  courteous,  that  you  must  be  misanthropic  indeed  if 
you  do  not  make  pleasant  acquaintances  and  even  friends  by  the 
way.  Even  if  you  care  nothing  for  the  far-stretching  and  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  sea  and  sky  with  their  glories  of  light  and 
colour,  sunrise  and  sunset,  for  the  luminous  days  and  the  brilliant 
nights  of  the  tropics—still  your  little  world  aboard  is  busy  enough. 
The  deck  is  ample  enough  not  only  for  exercise  but  for  all  sorts  of 
games  from  cricket  to  quoits.  If  the  energetic  secretary  of  the 
Sports  Committee  should  beguile  you  into  entering  into  two  or 
three  tournaments  you  will  astonish  yourself  at  the  amount  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  you  develop  over  the  contests.  For  the 
rest,  what  with  books,  tobacco,  chess,  draughts,  dominoes,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  you  must  be  peculiarly 
restless  if  you  find  time  hang  on  your  hands. 

Therefore  if  you  are  the  head  of  a  family  and  have  young  chil- 
dren, or  are  an  invalid,  or  too  old  to  care  about  bustle  and  the  shift- 
ing of  luggage,  or  even  if  you  are  merely  "  run  down  "  and  want 
the  nerve  tonics  and  sedatives  of  rest,  ocean  air,  and  freedom  from 
worry,  go  by  the  direct  sea  route.  Don't  fear  that  the  direct 
voyage  to  or  from  New  Zealand  in  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company's  or  Shaw  Savill  and  Company's  steamers  bears 
the  fedntest  resemblance  to  a  period  of  purgatory.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  young  and  strong,  and  either  in  a  great  hurry  or 
in  no  hurry  at  all,  there  are  the  routes  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  former  takes  you  to  Auckland,  the  latter 
to  Sydney,  whence  you  can  reach  New  Zealand  in  something  less 
than  five  days.  Of  the  routes  through  the  States  I  say  nothing. 
Our  American  friends  understand  the  art  of  advertising  their 
great  country's  attractions  so  well  that  one  can  do  nothing  but 
envy  them.  Nor  can  I  dwell  now  on  the  British  North  American 
route  with  its  great  lakes,  greater  plains,  and  solemn  and  rugged 
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western  mountains.  That  it  will  grow  in  favonr  as  a  sommer 
route  I  have  little  doubt.  Turning  eastward  there  is  the  some- 
what longer  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean,  Suez  Canal,  Bed  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  Australia.  The  very  list  of  names  is  tempting, 
is  it  not  ?  If  you  have  leisure  to  loiter  by  the  way  in  Egypt,  or 
beautiful  Ceylon,  or  novel  Australia,  go  that  way.  In  winter  time 
the  famous  heat  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  a  bagatelle,  and,  as  far  as  comfort 
goes,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  Orient  Line,  or  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  luxurious  enough  for  any- 
one. But  if  you  must  press  on  and  don*t  appreciate  flying 
glimpses  of  strange  ports,  or  if  you  especially  dread  heat  (for  part 
of  the  passage  will  be  hot,  if  not  in  the  Bed  Sea  then  south  of  the 
line),  don*t  go  by  the  Eastern  route. 

One  small  hint  to  the  voyager.  This  is  an  intelligent  audience, 
perfectly  well  aware  that  a  magazine  rifle,  a  six-chambered  revolver, 
a  hunting-knife,  and  a  suit  of  dressed  leather,  are  not  requisites  for 
Antipodean  travel,  and  that  the  intrepid  visitor  need  not  land  there 
with  a  deadly  weapon  in  one  hand,  and  his  life  in  the  other.  Still, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  lay  stress  upon  the  immense  mistake  of 
taking  too  much  luggage  of  any  kind.  The  burden  of  riches  is 
nothing  to  the  burden  of  bags  and  boxes.  Two  or  three  suits  of 
thin  grey  flannel  for  the  tropics  are  better  than  many  changes  of 
white  drill  or  khaki.  For  New  Zealand,  itself,  two  suits  of  tweeds 
— one  heavy,  and  one  light,  and  a  few  flannel  shirts  for  the  country, 
and  a  moderate  supply  of  the  ordinary  habiliments  of  an  -ordinary 
Englishman  for  the  town,  are  all  that  are  wanted.  Your  frock  coat 
and  your  tall  black  hat  you  may  leave  at  home.  Strangers  may 
even  call  at  Government  House  without  them,  and  not  be  challenged 
by  the  sentry.  For  the  rest,  you  can  buy  anything  you  want  in  the 
Colony  from  boots  to  bicycles,  and  get  good  quality.  Nor  are  the 
prices  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  The  day  when  Colonial  charges 
staggered  the  new  arrival  have  quite  passed  away.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  shops  is  true  also  of  the  hotels.  The  New  Zealander  has  to 
stay  in  the  public  palaces  of  Europe  and  America  to  learn  what  bills 
can  be.  It  is  the  innocent  colonist  on  his  travels  who  is  staggered 
nowadays.  Moreover,  a  bachelor  passing  through  New  Zealand, 
armed  with  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction,  has  himself  to  thank 
if  he  troubles  hotels  much,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns.  Club  after 
club  will  open  its  doors  to  him  as  an  honorary  member  with  a 
prompt  kindness  that  often  astonishes  Euglishmeu.  But  hospitality 
in  the  Colonies  is  not  coniined  to  clubs  or  to  the  larger  towns.  In 
many  respects,  the  conditions  of  Colonial  life  are  changing,  are 
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growing  less  primitive,  even  less  simple.  .But  this  characteristio  is, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  scarcely  changing  at  all.  Mj  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  of  aU  sorts  and  conditions,  are  hospitable  so  far  as 
their  means  permit,  and  with  a  hospitality  that  does  not  exhaust 
itself  in  a  single  invitation  to  lunch  or  dinner.  A  very  slight  claim 
upon  a  colonist  will  often  cause  him  to  put  his  home  "  at  the  dis- 
position " — as  the  Spanish  Americans  say — of  a  visitor,  and  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  in  speeding  the  parting  guest  upon 
his  way.  As  for  the  general  demeanour  of  the  population  you 
may  count  on  civility — not  servility — everywhere.  The  amusing 
stories  which  some  globe-trotters  tell  of  rough  displays,  of  exaggerated 
independence  by  clerks,  ticket-collectors,  porters,  workmen,  &c.,  &c., 
in  America,  would  not  be  true  of  the  Antipodes,  Of  course,  there 
are  a  few  boors  everywhere— even,  it  may  be,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

What  is  New  Zealand  like  ?  Let  me  begin  by  telling  what  it 
is  not  like.  It  is  not  very  like  England.  Heretical  as  that  sounds, 
I  think  it  is  true.  Neither  in  climate,  outline,  vegetation,  nor 
colouring  do  the  two  countries  much  resemble  one  another.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  New  Zealand  in  the  least  recall  Australia. 
Of  course,  standing  in  a  garden  near  Christehurch  with  your  feet  on 
a  sward  of  English  grasses,  with  English  roses  blooming  near, 
English  oaks,  elms,  and  ashes  in  leaf  close  by,  with  the  English 
skylark  trilling  overhead,  and  English  blackbirds  stealing  your 
English  cherries,  you  might  easily  fancy  yourself  in  England,  or 
dreaming.  But  were  you  to  walk  out  of  the  garden  far  enough  to 
gain  a  view  of  the  western  horizon,  you  would  see,  many  miles 
across  an  utterly  flat  plain,  a  long  high  blue  wall,  and  above  the  top 
of  that  another  blue  wall,  and  behind  that  a  third  barrier.  You 
would  notice  that  the  highest  barrier  was  capped  or  streaked  with 
white  snow.  You  would  not  need  to  be  told  that  England  shows  no 
such  mountain- walls  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Then,  were  you  to  turn 
the  other  way,  and  look  at  the  grassy  volcanic  hills  to  the  east,  you 
would  note  in  their  outlines,  and  in  the  yellow  and  brown  tints 
mingling  with  their  green,  something  un-English.  As  you  went 
further  afield,  then,  almost  every  mile  you  put  behind  you  would 
show  you  less  and  less  likeness  to  England.  Its  mountains,  valleys, 
forests,  birds,  coast-line,  and,  above  all,  its  lakes,  rivers,  and 
climate,  are  as  different  horn  those  of  the  great  neighbour  con- 
tinent as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  dominating  eucalypt  of 
Australia  is  only  known  in  New  Zealand  in  plantations.  Australia 
is  a  land  o(  open  spaces,  so  vast  as  to  seem  endless,  and  hot  and 
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dry,  but  otherwise  easy  to  traverse,  because  for  the  most  part  flat  or 
roiling.  Its  forest  is  park-like.  Its  trees,  though  interesting,  and 
by  no  means  unbeautiful,  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  one 
another ;  its  prevailing  colours  are  yellow,  brown,  light  green,  and 
grey.  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  vast  land.  It  is 
but  about  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom,  minus  half  Ireland.  Its 
coasts  rise  steep  and  high ;  its  long,  narrow  islands  are  lonely  amid 
the  immense  unbroken  expanse  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Even 
Australia  is  1,200  miles  off  to  the  north-west,  and  to  the  east  there 
is  only  sea  and  sky  till  you  come  to  South  America,  5,000  miles 
away. 

The  noble  forest  of  New  Zealand  is  a  dense  jungle,  thick  and 
luxuriant  as  those  one  reads  of  in  descriptions  of  the  tropics  where 
the  traveller  and  hunter  have  to  cut  their  path  through  tangled 
thickets  and  interlacing  creepers.  The  general  hue  of  this  forest  is 
not  light  but  dark  green — beautifully  relieved,  it  is  true,  by  bright 
fern  fronds,  light  tinted  shrubs,  and  crimson  or  snow-white  flowers. 
Still  the  undertone  is  somewhat  sombre,  and  would  be  more  notice- 
ably so  but  for  two  things — the  abundant  sunshine  and  great  variety 
of  species  of  trees  and  ferns  growing  side  by  side. 

New  Zealand  is  by  no  means  a  flat  country,  though  there  are  in  it 
some  fair-sized  plains,  one  of  which — that  of  Canterbury — is  about 
as  flat  a  stretch  of  one  hundred  miles  as  I  should  think  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Colony  is, 
emphatically,  a  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  and  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  the  contour  of  some  of  its  hills,  some  of  its  peaks,  and 
coast-line,  it  shows  more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  west  of 
Scotland.  But  the  New  Zealand  mountains  are,  of  course,  far 
loftier  than  anything  in  these  islands.  In  our  islands  you  must 
expect  hill  and  valley,  sometimes  mountain  and  ravine,  pinnacle  and 
gorge.  The  rocky  coasts  as  a  rule  rise  up  steeply  in  mid  ocean, 
standing  out  in  many  places  in  bold  bluffs  and  lofty  precipices.  The 
seas  round  us  are  not  shallow,  sleepy,  or  land-locked,  but  deep,  wide, 
wind-stirred,  flecked  with  foam,  and  with  their  blue  surface  more 
often  than  not  ht  by  brilliant  sunshine.  The  climate  and  colouring, 
too,  are  not  only  essentially  un-British,  but  differ  very  widely  in 
different  parts  of  the  islands.  For  New  Zealand,  though  narrow, 
is  long,  stretching  through  IS*'  latitude,  and  for  something  like 
1,100  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Geographically,  it  is  not  at  the 
antipodes  of  England.  If  you  could  transport  it  to  this  Northern 
hemisphere  and  lay  it  on  the  map  of  Europe,  its  coldest  end  would 
be  about  at  Vienna,  its  warmest  near  the  island  of  Crete ;  or  bring 
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it  further  west,  and  it  would  stretch  from  Orleans  in  France  to  the 
city  of  Fez  in  Morocco.  As  jou  might  expect  in  a  mountainous 
country,  lying  in  the  open  ocean,  our  climate  of  New  Zealand  is 
breezy  and,  except  in  two  or  three  districts,  moist.  It  is  gloriously 
healthy  and  emphatically  bright  and  cheerful.  If  I  were  asked  to 
sum  up  in  one  word  its  prcTailing  characteristic,  I  should  say — 
light  1 

Hot  as  some  of  the  summer  days  are,  they  are  seldom  sultry 
enough  to  breed  the  heavy,  overhanging  heat-haze  which  shrouds 
the  heaven  nearer  the  tropics.  Sharp  as  the  frosts  of  the  winter 
nights  are  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  south  island,  the 
days  even  in  mid- winter  are  often  radiantly  beautiful,  giving  us  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  clear  pleasant  sunshine.  It  rains  in  New  Zealand 
— of  course  it  does,  especially  in  the  west,  or  ours  would  not  be  the 
fertile  country  it  is — but  for  the  most  part  the  rains  are  heavy,  but 
not  prolonged ;  they  come  in  a  steady  businesslike  downpour,  or  in 
sharp  angry  squalls ;  suddenly  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  break, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  from  a  blue  sky !  Fogs  and  mists  are  not 
unknown,  but  are  rare  and  are  passing  visitors,  do  not  come  to  stay, 
and  are  not  brown  and  yellow  in  hue,  but  more  the  colour  of  a  clean 
fleece  of  wool ;  above  all,  they  do  not  taste  of  cold  smoke,  gas, 
sulphur  or  mud.  High  lying  and  ocean-girt,  our  long,  slender 
islands  are  lands  of  the  simshine  and  the  sea.  It  is  not  merely  that 
their  coast  line  measures  4,800  miles,  but  that  they  are  so  shaped 
and  so  elevated  that  from  innumerable  hilltops  and  moimtain 
summits  one  catches  distant  glimpses  of  the  blue  salt  water.  From 
the  peak  of  Aorangi  Mr.  Mannering  saw  not  only  the  mantle  of 
clouds  which  at  that  moment  covered  the  western  sea  twenty  miles 
away,  but  a  streak  of  blue  ocean  seventy  miles  off  near  Hokitika  to 
the  north-west,  and  by  the  hills  of  Bank's  Peninsula  to  the  north- 
east, a  haze  which  indicated  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus,  from  our 
highest  peak,  he  looked  right  across  New  Zealand.  The  Dutch, 
then,  its  discoverers,  were  not  so  wrong  in  naming  it  after  their  own 
Zealand  or  Sea-land. 

Next  to  light  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  country  and 
its  climate  is  variety.  Thanks  to  its  great  length  the  north  differs 
much  from  the  south.  While  Southland  is  as  cool  as  northern 
France  with  an  occasional  southerly  wind  as  bracing  as  Kingsley's 
"  wild  north  easter  "  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  gardens  to  the  north  of 
Auckland  I  have  stood  under  olive  trees  laden  with  berries,  with 
orange  trees,  figs,  and  lemon  trees  in  full  bearing,  close  at  hand. 
Not  far  off  a  winding  tidal  creek  was  fringed  with  mangroves. 
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Exotic  palm  trees  and  the  cane-brake  will  grow  there  easily.  All 
over  the  north  island,  except  at  high  altitudes,  and  in  the  more 
sheltered  portions  of  the  south  island,  camellias  and  azaleas  bloom 
in  the  open  air.  As  for  the  grape  vine,  that  may  lead  to  wine- 
making  in  both  islands — unless  our  friends  the  total  abstainers 
grow  strong  enough  to  put  their  foot  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
in  every  form  in  our  already  distinctly  and  increasingly  sober 
Colony.  But  in  New  Zealand  not  only  is  the  north  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  south,  but  the  contrast  between  the  east  and  west  is 
even  more  sharply  defined.  As  a  rule  the  two  coasts  are  divided  by 
a  broad  belt  of  mountainous  coimtry.  The  words  ''chain"  and 
"  spine  "  are  a  misnomer,  at  any  rate  in  the  south  island,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  breadth.  The  rain-bringing 
winds  in  New  Zealand  blow  chiefly  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
west. The  moisture-laden  clouds  that  these  bear,  rolling  up  from 
the  ocean,  gather  and  condense  against  the  western  flanks  of  our 
mountains.  Thus  in  the  west  of  the  north  island  we  have  an 
abundant  rain&U  which  in  ages  pa.st  nourished  an  unbroken  and 
beautiful  forest.  On  the  west  of  the  south  island  the  rain  is  more 
than  abundant,  and  down  towards  the  south-west  comer — where  the 
famous  Sounds  lie — ^it  registers  a  phenomenal  number  of  inches, 
something  between  110  and  160  inches  in  the  year.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  same  island,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall  is  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  this,  sometimes  less,  is  rather  irregular,  and  is  followed 
by  drying  winds  and  a  bright  sunshine. 

I  have  dwelt  a  little  at  length  on  all  this  climatic  variety,  because 
it  is  the  key  to  that  striking  variety  of  vegetation  and  colour,  and 
therefore  of  scenery  and  life,  which  the  visitor  must  expect  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  suit  which  he  ought  to  lay  his  plans.  To  anyone 
who  can  spend  a  summer  in  New  Zealand  and  is  entirely  master  of 
his  movements,  I  would  say  keep  October  for  Auckland,  November 
for  Canterbury,  December  and  January  for  Otago  with  its  lakes  and 
sounds ;  give  February  to  the  Alps,  Westland  and  Nelson,  and 
March  and  April  to  the  North  Island,  especially  to  the  hot  lakes 
and  Taranaki. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  variety  that  distinguishes  north  from  south 
and — though  not  so  much  so  in  the  Auckland  province — east  from 
west,  and  explained  that  it  is  the  heavy  and  often  warm  rainfall  of 
the  west  coast  that  is  responsible  for  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
forest  growth  that  nearly  everywhere  clothes  its  hillsides,  valleys, 
and  the  shores  of  its  wonderful  gulfs.  To  this  rainfall  is  due  that 
bright  Uving  green  in  which  the  pasture  of  our  west  coast  vies  with 
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English  meadows.  I  have  seen  no  other  spot  of  earth  which  does 
so,  to  the  same  extent,  and  for  so  many  months  of  the  year.  Our 
east  coast  on  the  other  hand  is  not  jungle-clad,  but  open  and  grassy, 
or  clothed  with  bracken.  So  in  the  south  island,  and  for  many 
years  in  the  north  island  too,  the  open  east  was  settled  before  the 
forest-covered  west,  and  even  now  most  of  our  sheep  and  wool  are 
raised  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Divide. 

Features  for  which  the  traveller  in  New  Zealand  should  be 
prepared  are  the  fiar-reaching  prospects  over  which  the  eye  can 
travel,  the  sight  and  sound  of  water  everywhere,  and  the  glimpses 
of  snow  high  overhead,  or  far  off— glimpses  to  be  caught  in  almost 
every  landscape  in  the  south  island  and  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  north.  Through  the  sunny  lucid  atmosphere  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  mountain  peaks  sixty  and  eighty  miles 
away  diminished  in  size  by  distance,  but  with  their  outlines  quite 
dean  cut.  From  great  heights  you  may  see  much  longer  distances, 
especially  in  very  early  mornings  of  still  midsummer  days,  when, 
before  the  air  is  heated  or  troubled  or  tainted,  but  when  night  seems 
to  have  cooled  it  and  purged  it  firom  all  impurity,  you  may  see,  far 
off,  ridges  and  summits  astonishingly  sharp  and  vivid.  On  such 
mornings  though,  from  a  spot  low  down  by  the  seashore,  I  have 
seen  the  hills  of  Bank's  Peninsula  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
off,  though  they  are  not  great  moimtains.  I  have  seen  them  seem 
to  rise  purple-coloured  from  the  sea,  wearing  "  the  likeness  of  a 
clump  of  peakM  isles,*'  as  Shelley  says  of  the  Euganean  hills  seen 
from  Venice.  On  such  a  morning  from  a  hill  near  Pemberton, 
looking  northward  over  league  after  league  of  rolling  virgin  forest,  I 
have  seen  the  great  volcano.  Mount  Buapehu,  rear  up  his  8,800 
feet,  seeming  a  solitary  mass,  the  upper  part  distinctly  seen,  blue 
and  snow-capped,  the  lower  bathed  and  half-lost  in  a  pearl-coloured 
haze.  Most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  is  it  at  sunrise,  looking 
through  a  cleft  in  the  forest  to  catch  sight  of  the  peak  of  Mount 
Egmont,  as  it  stands  an  almost  perfect  cone,  its  flanks  curving  up- 
ward from  the  seashore  for  8,800  feet.  Utterly  alone  is  Egmont 
without  peer  or  rival  near,  its  slopes  mantled  with  dark  forest.  See 
it,  if  you  can,  when  its  summit  is  sheeted  with  snow,  tinged  with 
the  crimson  of  morning  and  touched  by  clouds  that  stroam  past  in 
the  wind.  Lucky  is  the  eye  that  thus  beholds  Egmont,  for  he  is  a 
monaroh  who  does  not  condescend  to  show  his  face  every  day  or  to 
every  gazer.  I  should  only  weary  you  if  I  multiplied  these  recol- 
lected visions !  multiplied  they  could  be  ad  infinitum  1  But  let  me 
recall  one  more :  The  sight  of  the  "  Eaikouras  "  or  "  Looker-on." 
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When  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  coasting  steamer  they  seem  ahnost 
to  bang  over  the  sea,  heaving  more  than  8,000  feet  below  their 
summits.  Strangely  beautiful  are  these  mighty  ridges  when  the 
moonlight  bathes  them  and  turns  the  sea  beneath  to  silver.  But 
more  beautiful  are  they  still,  I  think,  in  the  brilliant  glow  of  early 
morning,  white  down  to  the  waist,  brown  to  the  feet,  with  the  sun- 
shine full  on  their  face,  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  the  bluer  sea 
below.  More  than  one  voyager  has  noted  a  peculiarity  of  the  highest 
New  Zealand  mountains.  That  is,  that  when  seen  from  the  sea 
far  off  they  appear  as  though  uplifted  into  high  air  away  from  their 
bases.  Whether  this  is  some  trick  of  the  mirage — ^which  we  often 
see  in  or  near  New  Zealand — I  cannot  say;  but  when,  250  years  ago, 
Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  first  among  European  seamen,  sighted  the 
south  island  he  wrote  in  his  log-book  this  singular  illusion.  It 
may  have  been  '^  Aorangi"  or  the  neighbouring  summits  of  the 
Southern  Alps  which  then  unveiled  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Dutch  sea  captain.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  were  his 
thoughts  as  he  stood  on  his  bluff-bowed  little  Heemskirkf  saw 
that  stupendous  vision  rising  from  the  unknown  deep,  and  realised 
that  his  months  of  weary  searching  had  not  been  all  in  vain. 

New  Zealand  is  a  land  of  streams  of  every  size  and  kind,  and 
these  streams  and  rivers  have  almost  all  three  qualities  in  common 
— they  are  cold,  swift,  and  clear  I  Cold  and  swift  they  must  be,  of 
course,  as  they  descend  quickly  to  the  sea  from  heights  more  or 
less  great.  Clear  they  all  are,  except  immediately  after  rain,  or 
when  the  larger  rivers  are  in  flood.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  for  you, 
living  in  these  cool  and  abundantly  watered  islands,  quite  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  dwellers  in  hotter  climates ;  or  to  understand  what  a 
blessing  and  beauty  these  continual  and  never-failing  watercourses 
of  New  Zealand  seem  to  be  to  visitors  from  sultrier  and  less  for- 
tunate lands.  Our  sun  is  quite  strong  enough  to  make  us  thankful 
for  this  gift  of  abundant  water,  and  to  make  the  tinkling  music  of 
some  little  forest  rivulet,  heard  long  before  it  is  seen  through  the 
green  thickets,  as  melodious  to  the  ears  of  the  tired  rider  as  the 
note  of  the  bell-bird  itself.  Even  pleasanter  is  the  sound  and  the 
glitter  of  water  under  the  summer  sunshine  to  the  wayfarer  in  the 
open  grassy  plains  or  valleys  of  the  East  coast.  As  for  the  number 
of  our  streams — who  shall  count  them  ?  But  it  is  on  record  that 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mokau  and  Patea  rivers— a  distance  which 
cannot  be  much  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  coast — no  less  than 
eighty-five  streams  empty  themselves  into  the  Tasman  Sea,  of  which 
some  sixty  have  their  source  in  the  slopes  or  in  the  chasms  of  Mount 
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Kgmont.  Quite  as  many  more,  I  should  think,  flow  down  from 
Egmont  on  the  inland  side,  but  these,  of  course,  do  not  reach  the 
sea  separately,  but  are  tributaries  of  two  or  three  larger  rivers. 

Would  that  I  could  give  you  some  really  lifelike  impressions  of 
the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of  our  rivers.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
travellers  come  to  our  shores  and  leave  them  with  no  notion  of  a 
New  Zealand  river,  except  as  a  raging  mountain  torrent,  hostile  to 
man  and  beast.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  pass  this  same  tor- 
rent shrunk  and  dwindled  in  summer  heat  to  a  mere  glittering  thread, 
meandering  about  as  though  in  a  more  or  less  lost  and  bewildered 
state  over  an  intolerably  wide  bed  of  hot  and  unlovely  stones.  But 
then  our  railways  and  ordinary  lines  of  communication  are  chiefly 
along  the  coasts:  the  unadventurous  or  hurried  traveller  sticks 
pretty  closely  to  these.  It  happens  that  our  rivers,  almost  without 
exception,  show  plainer  features  as  they  near  the  sea. 

He  who  wishes  to  see  their  beauties  must  go  inland  and  see  them 
as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north  island,  winding  through  un- 
touched valleys,  under  cliffs  hung  with  drooping  ferns  and  shrubs, 
clothed  with  mosses  and  lichens  and  shadowed  by  forests  as  yet 
not  marred  by  the  hand  of  man.  Or,  in  the  south  island,  the 
traveller  must  go  into  the  Alps  to  see  the  rivers  boiling  and  racing 
at  the  bottom  of  frowning  gorges. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  New  Zealand  forest  river,  let  me  take  the 
Wanganui,  the  longest  and  most  famous,  and  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  north-western  rivers.  Near  the  sea,  it  is  simply  a 
fine  broad  river,  traversed  by  boats  and  small  steamers,  and  with  its 
grassy  banks  dotted  with  weeping  willows  or  clothed  with  flax  and  the 
ti. .  But  as  you  ascend  it,  the  hills  close  in.  Their  sides  become 
tall  cliffs,  whose  feet  the  water  washes.  From  the  tops  of  these 
precipices  the  forest,  which  becomes  denser  and  richer  at  every 
turn,  rises  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills.  In  places  the  cliffs  are  so 
steep  and  impracticable  that  the  Maoris  use  ladders  for  descending 
from  their  villages  above  to  their  canoes  in  the  rivers  below. 
Lovely  indeed  are  these  cliffs ;  first,  because  of  the  profusion  of 
fern  frond,  leaf,  and  moss,  growing  from  everything  that  can  climb 
to  lay  hold  of  or  root  itself  in  a  crack  or  crevice  or  ledge  on  their 
faces,  and  then  droop,  glistening  with  spray  drops,  or  wave  whisper- 
ing in  the  wind  ;  next,  because  of  the  striking  form  and  colour  of  the 
cliffs  themselves.  They  are  formed  of  what  is  called  "  papa  "  :  this 
is  a  blue  calcareous  clay  often  found  with  limestone,  which  it  some- 
what resembles.  The  Maori  word  "  papa  ''  is  applied  to  any 
broad,  smooth,  flattish  surface,  as,  for  instance,  to  a  door,  or  to  a 
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slab  of  rook.  The  papa  cliffs  have  a  smooth  slablike  look,  they 
are  often  curiously  marked — tongued  and  grooved,  as  with  a  gouge 
or  chisel,  channelled  and  fluted.  Sometimes  horizontal  lines  seem 
to  divide  them  into  strata ;  then  again  the  lines  will  be  winding 
and  spiral  to  such  an  extent  that  when  looking  at  the  cliffs  in  the 
Mokau  country,  I  have  conceived  it  possible  that  the  Maoris  could 
have  got  from  them  some  of  their  curious  tattoo  patterns.  Though 
pale  and  delicate  the  tints  of  the  rock  are  not  their  least  beauty. 
Grey,  yellow,  brown,  terracotta,  even  pale  orange  are  to  be  noted ; 
but  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  the  drapery  that  clothes  these  cliffs  which 
is  their  chief  charm,  and  that  a  much  better  word-painter  than  I 
am  could  not  hope  to  bring  home  to  you.  No  photograph  can  do 
it,  because  photographs  give  no  light  or  colour,  and  New  Zealand 
scenery  without  b'ght  and  colour  is  "Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out.**  How  can  I  possibly  bring  before  you  the  dark  glossy  green 
of  the  glistening  Earaka  leaves  ?  the  feathery  waving  foliage  of  the 
lace  bark?  the  white  and  purple  bloom  of  the  Koromiko?  the 
stiff  sword-bayonet-like  blades  of  our  flax  with  their  polished 
green  ?  the  richness  of  the  fern  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?  or  the  glint  of  the  sunshine  as  it  isils  on  the  golden 
tossing  plumes  of  the  Toe-toe,  the  New  Zealand  cousin  of  the 
well-known  Pampas  grass  ?  Add  to  this,  that  more  often  than  you 
can  count  as  you  go  along  the  river,  either  some  little  rill  comes 
dripping  over  the  cliff,  scattering  the  sparkling  drops  on  moss  and 
foHage ;  or  the  cliffs  are  cleft  and,  as  from  a  rent  in  the  earth,  some 
tributary  stream  gushes  out  of  a  dark  leafy  tunnel  of  branches. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  cliffs  are  not  cleft,  but  the  stream  rushes 
from  their  summit,  a  white  waterfall  veiling  the  mossy  rocks.  Nor 
must  I  forget  the  birds.  In  mid- air  you  may  see  the  Uttle  Fan- 
tail,  aptly  named,  zig-zagging  to  and  fro.  The  dark  blue  Tui, 
with  those  white  throat  feathers  that  procure  him  the  name  of  the 
Parson  bird,  will  sing  with  a  note  that  outrivals  any  blackbird. 
The  Euku  or  wild  pigeon  will  show  his  purple,  copper-coloured,  white 
and  green  plumage  as  he  sails  slowly  by,  with  that  easy  confiding 
flight  that  makes  him  the  commonest  victim  of  the  tyro  sportsman. 
The  grey  duck,  less  easy  to  approach,  rises  noisily  before  your  boat 
or  canoe  comes  within  gunshot.  The  olive  and  brown,  hoarse- 
voiced  Ka-Ea,  one  of  our  large  wild  parrots,  and  green  crimson- 
headed  parakeets  may  complete  the  list.  Such  is  a  "  papa  "  river, 
and  there  are  many  such.  The  Wanganui  may  be  taken  as  the 
chief  example,  and  as  few  travellers  can  manage  to  descend  the  less- 
known  but  quite   unspoiled  Mokau,   I  would  advise  all  visitors 
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to  New  Zealand  to  make  a  point  of  running  down  the  Wanganoi 
from  Taumaranoai  to  the  mouth.  Down  the  upper  and  more 
beautiful  portion,  Maori  boatmen  will  convey  you  in  canoes.  If 
proper  precautions  be  taken,  the  charge  will  not  be  exorbitant. 
The  Maoris  are  expert  canoe  men,  and  their  long  crank-looking 
craft  skims  along  delightfully.  Of  course,  the  great  war  canoes  of 
the  past,  with  their  high-carved  stems  and  stems,  their  decorations 
in  red  paint  and  mother-o' -pearl,  and  their  scores  of  paddle-men, 
are  things  of  the  past — you  must  go  to  museums  to  see  them  or 
even  imitations  of  them  1  As  for  the  large  double  canoes,  in  which 
the  Maoris  came  from  Polynesia,  they  had  forgotten  to  make  them 
many  generations  ago.  They  still  used  them  in  Tasman's  day,  but 
not  in  Captain  Cook's. 

The  modem  Maori  canoe  is  a  weather-beaten,  prosaic,  unpainted 
shell,  hollowed  out  of  a  large  tree  trunk.  The  first  time  you  trust 
yourself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  of  them,  to  be  ferried  over 
some  brown,  flooded,  swirling  river,  you  wish  that  you  had  made 
your  will,  as  your  experienced  companion  facetiously  asks  you 
whether  your  hair  is  parted  precisely  in  the  middle,  and  wams  you 
not  to  shut  one  eye  at  a  time.  But  Maori  canoes  are  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  they  look,  and  though  New  Zealand  rivers  have  drowned 
many  scores  of  wayf&rers  in  old  days,  I  cannot  just  at  this  moment 
recall  any  case  in  which  the  victims  have  been  upset  from  a  Maori 
canoe.  While  on  the  subject,  I  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, in  his  book  on  New  Zealand,  notes  how  much  he  was  strack, 
when  being  canoed  by  Maoris,  by  the  contrast  between  the 
massive,  handsome  look  of  their  brown  limbs,  and  the  pinched, 
pallid  look  of  a  white  man's  arm  or  leg,  in  juxtaposition  to  them, 
when  the  men  were  paddling  or  wading  through  shallow  water.  I 
have  noticed  this  massive,  powerful  look  which  the  more  muscular 
Maoris  have.  No  doubt,  their  brown  skin — a  finer  colour,  I  think, 
than  even  the  true  bronze  you  see  in  Ceylon— has  something  to  do 
with  it.  But  the  tmth  is,  that  the  Maori,  when  in  health,  is  a  burly 
personage,  as  anyone  who  has  watched  him  dancing,  clad  only  in 
his  ancestral  kilt,  can  testify. 

No  address,  which  professes  to  deal  with  the  picturesque  aspects 
of  New  Zealand,  in  however  hasty  and  sketchy  a  way,  can  pretend  to 
any  completeness  without  a  reference  to  the  native  race.  To  some 
of  our  visitors  they  are  our  most  interesting  inhabitants  :  over  that 
point  we  white  New  Zealanders  will  not  quarrel  with  our  tourists. 
The  courage  of  the  Maori,  their  intelligence,  their  look  of  manli- 
ness, the  vei7  ferocity  of  their  long-relinquished  habits,  have  at- 
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traoted  curiosity  and  attention.  To  me,  among  the  most  interesting 
points  with  regard  to  them  is  the  uncertainty  of  their  origin  and 
future  fate.  Whence  come  the  Polynesian  race — the  tall,  brave, 
warlike,  poetic,  brown  people — that  stretches  across  the  Eastern 
Pacific,  from  Hawaii  in  the  north  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south  ? 
Alike  in  liook  and  character,  and  speaking  different  dialects  of  the 
same  musical  language,  they  all  differ  utterly  from  the  Asiatic  races 
to  the  west  of  them,  the  Japanese  and  Malays.  So  they  do  firom 
the  degraded  and  hideous  blacks  of  Melanesia  and  Australia. 
Ethnologists  have  looked  eastward,  and  tried  to  trace  a  likeness  in 
them  to  the  Bed  Indians  of  North  America.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  fanciful.  My  friend  Edward  Tregear,  whose  studies  in  this  matter 
do  him  credit,  thinks  that  their  language  shows  them  to  be  neariy 
allied  to  the  primitive  stock  from  which  our  European  races  sprang. 
But  if  I  continue  this  subject  I  shall  begin  to  talk  about  Aryans, 
and  you  know  what  that  leads  to.  Certain  it  is  that  the  average 
European  does  not  seem  to  feel  that  repulsion  for  the  Maori  which 
causes  him  to  loathe  so  many  dark-skinned  races.  And  in  their 
personal  courage,  their  love  of  sport  and  horses,  their  recognition  of 
what  we  call  "  fiedr-play,"  and  the  frank  courtesy  and  hospitality  of 
the  better  sort  of  them,  the  Maori  seems  to  have  something  in  common 
with  English  sentiment.  Are  they  dying  out  ?  That  is  what  I 
cannot  tell  you.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  their  numbers  appear  to 
have  b^en  about  stationary.  The  Quinquennial  New  Zealand 
Census  now  being  taken  ought  to  throw  some  lighten  the  question. 
For  some  time  past,  at  any  rate,  there  have  been  about  41,000  of 
them,  living  quietly  in  scattered  villages,  cultivating  their  land, 
leasing  some  of  it,  selling  blocks  of  the  unused  portion  from  time  to 
time,  rearing  a  little  live  stock,  fishing,  digging  for  Kauri  gum, 
living  a  not  unhappy,  nor  uncomfortable,  perfectly  peaceful  existence. 
A  fair  number  of  children  are  bom,  and  the  tribes  would  increase 
if  they  would  observe  the  ordinary  laws  of  sanitation.  It  is  that 
much  more  than  drink,  or  any  special  epidemic,  which  keeps 
them  down.  More  than  half  the  children  go  to  school,  some 
to  ordinary  European  state  schools,  most  to  special  schools,  provided 
by  the  Government.  Very  quaint  little  people  they  look,  with  their 
dark  eyes,  sometimes  droll,  sometimes  pathetic,  seated  on  the  wooden 
benches,  and  learning  the  three  B's  that  we  all  learn.  As  a  rule,  when 
in  competition  with  white  schoolmates,  they  are  distanced  by  them  ; 
but  you  must  remember  that  the  teaching  is  done  in  EngUsh,  and 
that  to  most  Maori  children  English  is  not  the  tongue  of  their 
homes. 
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The  Maori  men  are  often  handsome ;  of  the  Maori  women,  one 
may  say  that,  like  <<  Lady  Jane  "  in  Patiencef  they  are  not  pretty , 
bnt  massive  I 

Four  Maori  members  sit  in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  Two  make  their  speeches  in  English,  two  speak  through 
an  interpreter.  When  they  talk  on  subjects  especially  affecting 
their  race,  they  talk  fluently  and  well.  Maori  chiefs  often  have  no 
mean  gifts  of  doquence.  Their  language  helps  them  there !  Welsh 
has  been  described  to  me  as  a  language  consisting  of  consonants, 
with  a  vowel  thrown  in  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  appearances ; 
many  Polynesian  words,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  up  so  much 
of  vowels  that  a  poor  consonant  seems  sometimes  to  find  it  rather 
hard  to  get  in.  Take,  for  instance,  the  expression  '<  e-ora  ana  ahau  " 
or  two  words  which  occur  to  me  by  chance! — "Waiau"  and 
"  Aotea."  Each  word,  you  see,  has  one  consonant — ^that  is,  if  u;  be 
a  consonant.  Thus,  when  pronounced  by  a  skilled  Maori  elocu- 
tionist, graceful  of  gesture,  the  tongue  sounds  liquid  and  musical 
in  a  high  degree.    You  know  what  Byron  says  of  Italian  : — 

'*  Sounding  as  though  it  had  been  writ  on  satin, 
With  syllables  that  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 

And  genUe  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in. 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth ; 

Not  like  our  whistling  grunting  northern  guttiu'al, 
Which  we*re  compelled  to  hiss,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all." 

Tou  will,  I  dare  say,  not  be  displeased  to  know  that  the  Government 
and  other  influences  are  now  working  to  preserve  the  Maori  names 
of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  waterfeills.  Some  of  the  early 
settlers  preferred  to  replace  these  by  English  names,  sometimes 
fitting  enough,  sometimes  rather  comically  inappropriate.  Opinion 
nowadays  has  declared  in  favour  of  the  Maori  place-names,  and 
justly.  Very  sweet  and  sonorous  many  of  these  are.  Nor  do  they 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  tourist,  though  he  is  apt  to  think 
so  when  he  first  sees  them  in  print.  If  he  will  but  remember  to 
give  the  vowel  sounds  the  value  they  have  in  Italian  he  will  avoid 
many  pitfalls.  The  meanings  of  the  names  are  often  poetical  or 
expressive,  as  Waitangi  (water  of  lamentation) :  Waiorongomai 
(listen,  ye  waters !) :  Pukearuhe  (ferny  hill) :  Awatere  (swift  river) : 
Wairarapa  (gleaming  water).  Last  but  not  least  comes  Aorangi, 
as  the  Maoris  call  the  great  peak  that  we  have  chosen  to  dub  Mount 
Cook.  Linguists  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Aorangi.  It  is 
probably  not  "  sky-piercer  "  as  popularly  believed.    Whether  it  be 
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"  mom  in  the  heavens  "  or  **  peak  of  the  driving  soud  "  I  leave  to 
experts  to  determine. 

A  word  or  two  more,  and  I  must  bid  goodbye  to  the  Maoris* 
Cannibalism  has  been  utterly  extinct  for  jgenerations ;  war  is  a 
thing  of  past  years.  The  loneliest  and  most  inexperienced  tourist 
need  fear  no  violence  in  their  villages.  Only  in  the  mountainous 
and  picturesque  Uriwera  country  they  still  try  to  keep  up  isolation. 
Even  that  is  a  matter  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  Government. 
Last  year  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  visited  Wellington,  and  in 
dignified  and  pathetic  words  begged  that  their  land  might  be 
preserved  for  them  inviolate,  so  that  their  trees,  their  birds,  and  their 
Maori  customs  might  not  perish  from  the  earth.  You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  our  Parliament  was  willing  to  grant  this  appeal. 

To  the  visitor  who  has  not  many  weeks  to  spend  in  the  Colony  I 
will  venture  to  oflfer  a  little  advice.  To  begin  with,  I  would  say — 
do  as  little  sea-coasting  as  possible.  Once  landed,  strike  into  the 
interior,  and  use  the  sea  only  when  necessary.  Then  do  not  loiter 
about  in  the  towns— unless,  of  course,  you  wish  to  study  some 
points  of  their  political  and  social  life.  The  most  striking  and 
characteristic  features  of  New  Zealand  life  and  scenery  lie  for  the 
most  part  far  away  from  cities.  Not  that  our  towns  are  without 
charm  or  interest.  I  only  hope  that  it  may  be  your  good  fortune, 
as  it  has  been  mine,  to  climb  the  grassy  slopes  of  Mount  Eden,  and, 
after  looking  into  the  funnel-shaped  crater  of  that  singular  little 
volcanic  cone,  turn  and  look  out  over  Auckland,  its  harbour  the 
Waitemata,  and  the  Hauraki  gulf.  Close  beneath  are  fields 
divided  by  stone  walls  of  grey  scoria.  It  is  about  the  only  place  in 
New  Zealand  where  you  will  see  such  field  walls.  Then  come  the 
gardens,  orchards,  blossoming  hedgerows,  and  plantations  of  the 
suburbs — and  few  colonial  towns  have  more  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
way  than  Auckland.  In  late  October,  the  time  of  the  arum  lilies, 
she  is  indeed  a  City  of  Flowers.  Beyond  spreads  the  white  city 
lying  beside  the  long  inlet  that  forms  her  harbour,  and  which  goes 
winding  and  glittering  mile  after  mile  inland.  Outside  you  see  island 
upon  island,  till  the  Little  Barrier  rises  blue  and  faint,  a  conical  cap 
in  the  far  North.  Out  eastward  you  just  see  the  shadowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Coromandel  peninsula,  famous  wherever  gold  miners 
and  investors  do  congregate.  They  tell  you  that  you  can  see  sixty- 
three  volcanic  cones  from  the  top  of  Mount  Eden.  It  may  be  so. 
But  if  you  have  an  eye  for  natural  beauty  you  will  be  far  too  well 
engaged  to  count  them.  If  you  are  a  yachtsman  you  have  only  to 
glance  at  that  blue  island-sprinkled,  sea  and  breathe  that  genial  air  to 
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recognise  that  you  have  come  to  an  ideal  haven.    Good  yachtsmen 
when  they  die  may  do  worse  than  go  to  Auckland. 

But  push  inland.  Turn  your  back  if  you  must  on  the  kauri 
forests  and  the  "  gum  country  "  of  the  for  north.  Leave  behind  the 
giant  trees  with  their  pillar-like  trunks,  patchy  foliage,  and 
candelabra-like  branches.  Leave  behind  those  moorlands  and  hill- 
sides of  barren  white  clay  dressed  in  deceptive  green  by  stunted  fern 
and  stunted  manuka,  over  which  wander  in  scattered  thousands  the 
kauri-gimi  diggers,  probing  the  hard  earth  with  their  spears,  and  then 
painfully  digging  out  the  dark  lumps  of  the  precious  resin.  More 
interesting  sights  lie  southward.  The  railway  is  now  opened  to 
Botorua,  and  one  long  day's  ride  will  take  you  to  the  sanatorium 
and  into  the  heart  of  the  thermal  springs  district.  If  you  are  an 
invalid  you  need  not  make  the  journey  in  one  day,  but  may  make  a 
comfortable  halt,  and  have  your  first  taste  of  hot  bathing  at 
Okoroire  by  the  way.  Once  at  Botorna  your  movements  will  be 
regulated  by  your  health.  If  you  go  there  for  medical  treatment 
you  will  of  course  obey  orders  and  live  by  rule,  and  must  only  take 
such  excursions  as  your  doctor  permits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
are  perfectly  well  and  go  there  as  a  sightseer,  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say.  Painstaking  descriptions  of  the  wonders  of  the  thermal 
district  abound.  Even  if  I  felt  capable  of  rivalling  them  I  should 
have  to  devote  the  whole  evening  to  doing  so.  So  this  address  must 
be  confined  to  a  few  points.  First  of  all  remember  that  the  hot 
lakes  district  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  Not  a  hundredth 
part  of  it  or  its  marvels  can  be  seen  in  one  view.  How  many  scores 
of  times  has  one  not  been  asked  whether  there  is  anything  left  to 
see  now  that  the  pink  and  white  terraces  have  been  overwhelmed  ? 
Whereto  the  answer  must  be  that  an  intelligent  person  could  spend 
many  weeks  there  and  come  away  without  having  seen  all.  How 
many  hot  springs  are  there  ?  asks  one  questioner.  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  think  any  one  does  know,  they  have  never  been  counted. 
They  are  too  many.  How  hot  are  they  ?  asks  another.  They  are 
of  every  degree,  from,  say,  60°  Fahr.  to  212"*.  The  chief,  or  at  any 
rate  the  most  noticeable,  chemical  elements  producing  effects  of 
colour  in  the  thermal  district  are  sulphur,  alum,  and  silica.  To  the 
last-named  we  owe  the  frosty  snow-white  hue  of  innumerable  ter- 
races, banks,  and  ledges.  The  alum  walls,  or  so-called  caves,  are 
more  greyish.  It  is  to  the  almost  rainbow  tints  of  the  sulphur  pools, 
springs,  and  deposits  that  the  springs  owe  their  most  brilliant  effects. 
How  can  I  describe  them  ?  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  red  and  yellow 
and  green,  but  that  does  not  give  you  any  notion  of  the  infinite  and 
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beautiful  gradations.  Yellow,  yes ;  everything  from  orange  to  pale 
primrose.  Red :  that  means  rose,  carmine,  cardinal,  blood-colour, 
crimson,  port-wine.  In  the  same  way  you  may  see  all  the  greens, 
from  the  deepest  emerald  to  the  palest  sea-tints.  Then  how  caji 
I  give  you  even  the  faintest  sketch  of  the  inexhaustible  variety 
in  which  the  subterranean  forces  of  fire  and  water  manifest  their 
strength  ?  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  geysers,  solfatiras,  fuma- 
roles,  and  mud  volcanoes  by  the  score  ;  but  does  that  make  them 
boil  and  roar,  and  writhe  and  seethe,  and  hiss  and  snort,  and  spout 
and  steam,  and  gurgle  and  splutter  before  your  eyes?  A  far 
better  word-painter  than  I  would  fail  utterly  to  give  you  any  vivid 
impression  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  In  close  contrast 
with  them  are  often  the  brightest,  tenderest  fern  and  leafage.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  wide  plateau  in  which  the  lakes  stand  is 
not  always  beautiful,  that  the  ferny  terraces  and  pumice  plains  are 
sometimes  dreary  when  away  from  the  water.  But  then  there  is  so 
much  water,  and  who  can  grumble  at  the  scenery  of  the  lakes  when 
once  you  have  reached  their  shores  ?  Botorua  is  but  one  of  many. 
The  visitor  should  insist  upon  being  taken  to  Hotoiti,  Botoehu,  and 
Rotoma.  Charming  as  Rotorua  is,  lying  a  bright  circle,  a  silver 
setting  round  green  Mokoia,  perhaps  its  sister  lakes  are  more 
charming  still.  Who  that  has  glided  in  a  canoe  across  the 
green,  placid  surfioice  of  Rotoiti  and  has  watched  the  vapour 
from  some  steam  jet  on  its  beach  rising  white  against  a  green 
background  of  forest  will  forget  that  tranquil  water?  Then 
when  you  have  duly  inspected  the  foaming  geysers,  miniature 
terraces,  and  boiling  pools  of  Wakarewarewa  and  the  dark  hell- 
broth,  thick  and  slab,  that  bubbles  and  gurgles  in  the  horrid 
cauldrons  of  Tikitere,  it  will  be  time  to  pursue  your  journey  to  Lake 
Taupo.  By  no  means  make  the  mistake  of  turning  back  from 
Rotorua  in  the  belief  that  you  have  exhausted  the  thermal  springs 
district.  Taupo — the  sea,  as  the  Maoris  called  the  great  lake — is 
one  of  the  finest  sights  in  New  Zealand.  The  air  of  its  uplands  is 
peculiarly  tonic  and  bracing.  Away  past  its  south  west  corner  frown 
the  great  volcanoes  Ruapehu,  and  Ngauruhoe,  the  steaming  cone 
of  Tongariro.  The  open-air  bathing  in  the  hot  pools  at  more  than 
one  spot  is  as  delicious  as  you  can  wish.  You  can  boat  on  the 
wide  lake,  or  by  its  shores  good  pheasant-shooting  may  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  walking — at  least  that  was  the  case  when  I  was  last 
there.  Then  the  river  Waikato  flows  into  Taupo  and  flows  out 
again,  draining  the  big  lake.  Before  the  inflow  it  is  a  pretty,  tree- 
fringed  stream  merely.  After  exit  it  is  a  fine  river,  and,  mgh  the  lake, 
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being  snddenlj  jammed  into  a  narrow  rocky  pass,  it  boils  through 
the  imprisoning  chasm  and  hurls  itself  in  one  clear  leap,  aU  foam» 
light,  and  colour,  into  the  broad  quietly  flowing  expanse  below. 
Such  is  the  Huka  waterfall ;  Huka  means  foam.  Even  finer  in  all 
except  colour  are  I  think  the  long,  tumultuous  rapids  two  or  three 
miles  further  down.  You  may  ride  there  easily  from  the  Wairakei 
hotel,  fording  on  the  way  a  stream  with  which  the  waters  of  warm 
chemical  springs  haye  mingled.  If  your  horse  has  been  some  time 
in  the  district  he  will  drink  this  if  he  be  thirsty.  If  a  stranger  he 
may  refuse,  as  mine  did,  snorting  in  disgust.  But  I  must  leave  the 
scenery  of  the  hot-springs  country.  I  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  alum  caves  of  Orakei-Eorako,  or  the  natural  rock  fortress  near 
Ateamuri ;  or  the  cliffs  at  Horo  Horo ;  or  the  crater,  the  cinders, 
the  chasms  of  dark  and  mischievous  Tarawera.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  the  Waiotapu  Valley  with  its  long  succession  of  pools, 
mud-volcanoes,  and  fumaroles,  scientifically  as  interesting  as  any- 
thing in  New  Zealand.  I  have  not  even  described  a  mud-volcano 
as  I  meant  to  do.  But  how  can  I  help  it  ?  As  a  lecturer  I  have, 
like  Faustus,  "  but  one  brief  hour  to  live." 

Just  a  word  to  those  who  seek  the  springs  for  health.  They 
are  not  a  pool  of  Bethesda,  in  which  even  one  man  may  dip  and  be 
healed,  no  matter  what  his  disease.  The  cures  they  effect  seem 
miraculous  enough  in  all  truth  sometimes,  as  for  instance  the  effect 
of  sulphur-baths  on  certain  paralytics ;  but  their  effect  has  been 
scientifically  studied,  is  pretty  well  imderstood,  and  is  limited  to 
certain,  though  numerous  disorders.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may 
say  that  the  stimulating  acid  springs  show  their  most  potent  virtue 
in  liver  troubles,  rheumatism,  and  gout,  and  the  soothing  alkaline- 
siliceous  springs  in  certain  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
skin  diseases  generally.  Disorders  of  the  digestion,  of  the  blood 
and  the  nervous  system  are  often  signally  benefited  at  Rotorua. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  persons  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
sumption, or  with  heart  disease,  or  cancer,  or  softening  of  the  brain 
can  expect  aid.  Then,  again,  let  me  say  to  invalids — avoid  indis- 
criminate bathing.  It  is  just  because  our  springs  are  powerful 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  played  with.  At  Rotorua  and  Te  Aroha 
you  can  get  good  advice,  as  well  as  most  comfortable  accommoda- 
tion— take  them.  Within  these  limits  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
for  invalids  to  hope  too  much  from  the  power  and  pleasantness  of 
the  bathing,  the  interest  afforded  by  the  country,  and  the  important 
help  given  by  the  bright,  bracing,  upland  climate. 

From  Taupo  you  may  go  east  or  west.   If  you  are  in  search  of 
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the  scenery  of  the  wilderness,  my  advice  is  to  go  west.  Orosd 
Tanpo  or  drive  round  its  shore  to  Tokaano :  then,  passing  between 
the  Kaimanawa  mountains  and  the  great  volcanoes,  one  of  the 
grandest  spectacles  in  the  Island,  make  for  the  Upper  Wanganui,  a 
voyage  that  I  have  already  attempted  to  sketch.  But,  if  that  do 
not  tempt  you,  drive  through  the  forest  of  Awarua  to  the  railway  at 
Hunterville.    The  road  in  summer  is  good. 

The  glory  of  New  Zealand  forest  scenery  may  be  sunmied  up 
best  in  the  words — ^variety  and  luxuriance.  The  tall  trees  grow- 
close  together.  For  the  most  part  their  leaves  are  rather  small, 
but  their  close  neighbourhood  prevents  this  spoiling  the  effect. 
The  eye  wanders  over  swell  after  swell,  and  into  cavern  after 
cavern  of  unbroken  foliage.  As  a  rule  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks 
is  branchless ;  they  rise  up  like  tall  pillars  in  long  colonnades. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  they  are  bare.  Climbing  ferns, 
lichens,  pendant  grasses,  air-plants,  and  orchids  drape  their  trunks 
with  verdure.  Long  rope-like  lianas  seem  to  fall  like  cords  from 
their  branches  to  the  ground.  Around  them  bushes,  shrubs, 
creepers  and  ferns  of  every  size  and  height  combine  to  make  a 
tangled  thicket,  filling  up  and  even  choking  the  spaces  between 
trunk  and  trunk.  So  the  giants  of  the  forest  are  not  lonely  by  any 
means. 

Like  the  Australians,  New  Zealand  Colonists  call  their  noble 
forest  *'  bush."  What  in  England  might  be  called  bush  or  brush- 
wood is  called  "  scrub "  in  the  Colonies.  Our  forest  trees  are 
evergreens,  therefore  even  in  mid- winter  they  are  beautiful.  The 
glorious  autumnal  tints  of  English  woods  are  not  theirs  ;  yet  theirs 
are  every  shade  of  green  from  the  light  Puriri  to  the  dark  Totara, 
&om  the  bronze-hued  willow-like  leaves  of  the  Tawa  to  the  vivid 
green  of  the  Matai,  or  the  soft  golden-green  of  the  drooping  Rimu. 
Then,  again,  though  the  wild  ground-flowers  of  our  Islands  cannot 
compare  in  number  with  those  of  England  or  Australia,  we  are 
fortunate  in  flowering  creepers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  There  is  the 
Eoromiko  bush  with  its  white  and  purple  blossoms.  That,  fortu- 
nately, is  common  enough.  Everywhere  in  the  ''bush/'  too,  you 
may  meet  that  lovely  white  Convolvulus,  which  covers  whole  thickets 
wi^  blooms,  delicate  as  carved  ivory,  whiter  than  milk.  There  is 
the  Clematis— the  cream-coloured  or  the  variegated.  There  is  the 
yellow  Eowhai,  which  seen  on  the  hill-side  shows  the  russet  tint  of 
autunm  at  the  very  height  of  springtime.  There  is  the  Manuka 
with  tiny  starry  blooms.  But  perhaps  the  king  of  our  forest  flowers 
is  the  crimson,  feathery  Rata.    Is  it  a  creeper  or  is  it  a  tree  ?   Both 
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opmions  are  held  with  delightful  oonfidence ;  both  are  right.  One 
species  of  the  Rata  is  a  parasite  and  climber,  the  other  springs 
sometimes  from  the  ground,  sometimes  from  the  fork  of  a  tree  into 
which  the  seed  is  blown  or  dropped;  thence  it  throws  out  long 
rootlets  sometimes  to  the  ground,  sometimes  wrapping  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  growing.  Gradually  this  Rata  be- 
comes a  tree  itself,  kills  its  supporting  tree,  and,  growing  around  the 
dead  stick,  ends  in  almost  hiding  it  from  view.  The  most  gorgeous 
of  all  flowering  trees,  as  distinguished  from  creepers,  is  the  sea- 
loving  Pohutukawa.  When  the  wind  is  tossing  its  branches  I  can 
think  of  few  lovelier  sights  than  the  contrast  between  its  blood-red 
flowers  and  the  dark  upper  side  and  white  downy  under  side  of  its 


Would  that  I  had  space  to  detain  you  while  I  could  launch  out  on 
our  ferns,  from  the  black-tree  fern  thirty  to  sixty  feet  high  to  the 
filmy  fern  and  the  little  maidenhair,  and  the  creeping  lycopodium 
that  often  carpets  the  glades.  The  silver  tree-fern,  and  the  Todia 
superba,  and  a  hundred  others  must  be  unhonoured  to-day.  But 
I  cannot  quite  forget  the  Nikau,  our  only  true  palm,  and  the 
charming  contrast  which  its  rather  stiff  upward-pointing  leaves 
afford  to  the  curving  lacelike  fronds  of  the  tree  ferns  when  they 
grow  side  by  side,  as  they  often  do  in  the  forest. 

Arrived  on  the  west  coast,  a  traveller,  however  hurried,  should 
strive  to  see  Mount  Egmont ;  that  done  should  make  for  Welling- 
ton ;  from  thence  a  railway  journey  to  Napier  and  back  will  show 
him  one  of  the  finest  of  our  pastoral  districts — ^the  grassy  Arcadia 
of  Hawke's  Bay  and  also  the  bush  settlements  of  the  seventy-mile 
forest.  Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  here  to  the  traveller  who  happens 
to  be  a  sportsman,  because  from  Wellington  he  may  reach  the 
Wairarapa,  where  deer  are  to  be  shot,  or  cross  Cook's  Strait  to 
Nelson,  where  they  are  to  be  shot  also. 

As  long  as  two  years  ago  a  party  of  sportsmen  secured  fourteen 
stags'  heads  in  a  week  in  the  Wairarapa.  One  of  these  showed 
eighteen  points.  In  the  same  month  in  Central  Otago  seven 
sportsmen  in  three  days  shot  thirteen  stags.  Bed  deer  grow  bigger 
and  heavier  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Scotland.  One  hears  of  stags 
"  as  big  as  bullocks  " ;  but  Mr.' W.  A.  Low  in  a  letter  to  the  Field 
mentions  a  two-year-old  stag  weighing  8  cwt.  A  twenty-shilling 
license  and  a  few  good  letters  of  introduction  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  enable  the  visiting  sportsman  to  get  a  good  time  with  the  deer. 
There  is  plenty  of  pheasant,  duck,  and  hare  shooting  to  be  had  in 
the  Colony  in  the  seaapQ,  mi  of  pourse  there  are  tim^s  when  and 
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plaoes  where  you  can  butcher  rabbits  to  your  heart's  content.  Wild 
pigs  and  wild  cattle  can  be  got  by  those  who  go  far  enough  afield. 

Angling  is  no  longer  confined  to  a  few  streams  in  Canterbury  or 
North  Otago.  There  is  excellent  fishing  to  be  got  in  the  north 
island.  If  the  big  lake  trout  don*t  take  the  fly,  their  relations  in 
the  rivers  and  streamlets  are  by  no  means  backward.  Every  year 
the  Acclimatisation  Societies  are  spreading  trout  about  the  Colony, 
but  even  now  visiting  anglers  can  confidently  count  on  getting  good 
fish  to  their  heart's  content,  and  every  possible  assistance  and 
kindness  from  numerous  Colonial  members  of  the  angling  brother- 
hood. I  have  only  time  to  add  that  those  who  like  sea-fishing  can 
get  plenty  of  it  in  New  Zealand,  either  north  or  south,  and  catch  big 
fish  from  a  fifty-pound  hapuka  downwards. 

Now  to  conclude  with  a  few  inadequate  sentences  devoted  to  the 
Southern  Alps,  their  gorges,  lakes,  and  sounds.  My  suggestion  to 
the  tourist  is  that  he  should  begin  the  south  island  from  Nelson, 
travelling  by  coach  down  the  valleys  of  the  Buller  and  Grey  rivers. 
Then  cross,  still  by  coach,  to  Canterbury,  passing  through  some  of 
the  finest  Alpine  gorges  and  beautiful  wooded  valleys  of  the  world. 
60  by  rail  to  Christchurph  and  pay  a  visit  to  Aorangi,  thence  go  on 
by  the  inland  line  to  the  Otago  Lakes  and  see  at  least  two  of  them, 
if  possible  four  or  five,  and  finally  wind  up  with  a  visit  to  the  Sounds. 
How  can  I  attempt  in  a  few  feeble  words  to  give  you  the  faintest 
notion  of  our  Alps  ?  To  understand  them  and  to  be  competent  to 
describe  them  one  ought  to  be  a  botanist,  an  Alpine  climber,  a  land- 
scape painter,  and  a  poet.  I  am  none  of  these  things,  and  have  but  a 
minute  or  two  at  my  disposal.  The  especial  charm  of  the  New 
Zealand  Alps,  I  think,  lies  in  their  showing  you  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  a  combination  of  the  sternest  grandeur  aloft,  joined  with 
the  softest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage  below.  On  the  west  coast 
the  forest  climbs  to  the  snow  line,  while  the  snow  line  descends  as 
if  to  meet  it.  On  the  western  side  glaciers  come  down  to  within 
700  feet  of  the  sea  level ;  even  on  the  east  side  the  snow  line  is  some 
2,000  feet  lower  than  in  Switzerland.  This  means  that  the 
wonderful  land  which  lies  above  that  line  is  easily  and  quickly 
accessible.  You  can  easily  reach  the  realm  where  life  is  dead  and 
where  ice  and  snow,  rock  and  water  reign  supreme,  and  where  man 
seems  a  daring  intruder. 

Though  Aorangi  has,  I  believe,  been  ascended  to  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  its  12,849  feet,  still  the  peaks  are  many  which  are  yet 
unsealed,  and  the  valleys  many  which  are  virtually  untrodden. 
Exploring  parties  still  go  out  and  find  new  lakes,  new  passeS| 
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and  new  waterfalls.    It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  Sutherland 
Falls,  2,000  feet  high,  were  first  revealed  to  civilised  man,  nor  was 
there  ever  a  region  better  worth  searching  than  the  Southern  Alps. 
Every  freshly-found  nook  and  comer  gives  us  new  beauties  and 
new  interests.    Far  away  as  it  is  therefore,    mountaineer  and 
cragsman  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  well  worth  a  visit.    The  ordi- 
nary tourist  who  does  not  travel  to  scale  icy  peaks  may  be  assured 
that  an  infinite  feast  for  the  eye  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  lower 
levels  without  danger  or  excessive  exertion.    Both  our  glaciers  and 
lakes  are  on  a  grand  scale.    The  Tasman  glacier  is  eighteen  miles 
long — more  than  two  miles  across  at    the    widest    point;    the 
Murchison  glacier  is  more   than    ten    miles    long;  the  Godley 
eight.    The  Hochstetter    Fall  is  a  curtain  of  broken,  uneven, 
fantastic  ice  coming  down  4,000  feet  on  to  the  Tasman  glacier. 
Imagine  such  a  spectacle  if  you  can,  seen  amid  the  stillness  of  the 
High  Alps,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  boom  and  crash  of  a 
faUing  pinnacle  of  ice.      Bead  the  volumes  written  by  Messrs. 
Green  and  Mannering,  and  they  may  help  you  to  realise  what  our 
Alps  can  display.    As  for  the  lakes,  Walkatipu  is  fifty-four  miles 
long,  and  though  its  surface  is  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  its 
profound  depth  sinks  below  it.     On  the  sea  side  of  the  mountains 
Milford  Sound  is  1,100  feet  deep  near  its  innermost  end.    When  you 
are  in  the  Sounds  the  knowledge  of  the  gulfs  beneath  your  feet  adds 
to  the  effect  upon  you  of  the  towering  mountain-heights,  hanging 
as  it  were  over  your  head.  The  quiet  and  tranquillity  which  reign  in 
these  great  arms  of  the  sea  are  often  a  delightful  change  firom  the 
rough  ocean  without,  and  a  change  which  often  comes  so  sud- 
denly as  to  seem  as  quick  as  the  shifting  of  a  theatrical  scene.    Yet 
the  stillness  of  the  Sounds  is  not  absolute.    When  it  is,  or  has  been, 
raining,  and  that  is  usually  the  case  there,  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pices are  streaked  and  seamed  with  waterfalls  of  every  kind  and 
size,  firom  tiny  dropping  threads  to  thin  gauze-like  veils  or  broad 
roaring  torrents  like  the  mighty  Bowen.    You  have  to  thank  the 
rain  in  the  Sounds  for  ever-changing  fairylike  effects  of  mist  and 
cloud,  capping  or  wreathing  peak  and  cliff.    It  is  the  rain,  too,  to 
which  you  Owe  the  mantle  of  vegetation  which  clothes  every  shore 
and  face  not  too  precipitous  to  support  the  cloak  of  green  and  gold 
and  grey — the  cloak  that  gives  the  Sounds  that  incomparable  colour 
which  prevents  their  grandeur  becoming  too  terrible  and  awe-inspiring. 
Although  the  climate  of  the  Sounds  may  be  like  that  of  Ireland,  a 
good  climate  to  live  out  of,  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  it  for  blending 
in  matchless  harmony  shifting  colours  on  sea  and  sky,  waterfall 
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and  forest,  rock  and  snow,  such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  comer  of  the 
earth  can  show. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Beeves  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  extremely  kind  way 
in  which  you  have  received  this  vote  of  thanks.  As  one  good  turn 
deserves  another,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me,  in  your  name,  to  offer 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Reeves  for  his  lecture.  I  am  sure  that  we  have, 
all  of  us,  been  deeply  interested  in  the  description  of  New  Zealand, 
and  that  many  of  us,  at  least,  only  wish  we  could  go  there  under 
Mr.  Reeves'  guidance.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Moreton,  of  Christchurch, 
for  some  oil  paintings  he  has  presented  descriptive  of  New  Zealand 
scenery.  It  is  something  to  know  that  the  Institute  can  not  only 
command  interest  and  attention  in  this  country,  but  that  others  fur 
away  take  a  real  interest  in  its  proceedings  by  sending  such  pictures. 
I  now  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beeves  for  his 
address. 


An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1896,  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  in  the 
Chair,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Clayden  read  a  Paper  on 

OUB  COLONIAL  FOOD  SUPPLIES.* 

[Abstract.] 

Commencing  with  the  remark  that  in  his  judgment  one  of  the  most 
pressing  obligations  binding  on  the  British  community,  with  its 
population  of  forty  millions  and  an  increase  of  a  thousand  souls 
daily,  was  the  looking  well  after  the  food  supply,  the  author  pro- 
ceeded to  make  out  his  case.  Every  year  we  grew  less  and  needed 
more.  In  1874  there  were  3,880,767  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  wheat,  and  in  1894  the  wheat  acreage  had  shrunk  to  1,980,228, 
just  about  one  half.  These  portentous  figures  pointed  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  food  supply  as  one  of  paramount  importance.  They  were 
also  an  impressive  reminder  that  it  was  none  too  soon  that  a  due 
appraisement  were  made  of  the  resources  of  ^*  Greater  Britain.*' 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  resources 
for  food  supply  under  the  British  Flag,  confining  himself  to  the 

*  A  copy  of  the  Paper  itself  is  preserved  in  the  I^ibrary,  and  is  always  avaU* 
able  for  reference. 
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three  leadisg  necessaries — wheat,  meat,  and  fruit.  As  regards  the 
*'  staff  of  life  '* — bread,  it  might  be  assumed  that  for  at  least  two  out 
of  every  three  loaves  consumed  on  the  British  Isles  we  are  indebted 
to  the  foreigner.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  Returns  gave  87,176,257 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  19,000,000  cwts.,  as  the  total  quantity  grown 
last  year  by  British  farmers ;  and  the  latest  Board  of  Trade  Betums 
give  19,074,790  quarters  of  wheat  (1  quarter =8  bushels)  and 
18,868,410  cwts.  of  flour  as  our  last  year's  importation. 

The  true  significance  of  these  figures  was  seen  when  the  increased 
population  was  taken  into  consideration.  In  1861  our  total  popula- 
tion stood  at  84,884,848,  and  in  1874  it  probably  did  not  exceed 
thirty  millions  ;  to-day  it  reaches  or  exceeds  forty  milMons.  So  that 
to  put  the  question  in  its  most  concrete  form,  with  ten  millions 
more  mouths  to  feed,  we  find  ourselves  with  only  half  the  supply  of 
the  **  staff  of  life  "  grown  at  home  that  we  had  in  1874. 

Mr.  Clayden  then  ran  hurriedly  over  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the 
Ck)lonies,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  future  granary  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  found  in  the  Canadian  north-west  territories. 
Here  we  had  a  wheat-growing  area,  second  to  none  on  the  earth's 
surfEkce,  of  practically  limitless  extent,  and  of  exhaustless  fertility. 
Areas  larger  than  half  a  dozen  United  Kingdoms  would  probably  be 
brought  within  from  eight  to  ten  days*  sail  of  Liverpool  by  the 
proposed  new  route  vid  Hudson's  Bay.  By  this  route  some  1,291 
miles  would  be  saved,  meaning  a  saving  of  £1  per  ton  on  wheat  and 
£S  per  head  on  cattle  in  carriage. 

The  author  gave  a  variety  of  figures  as  to  the  wheat-growing 
regions  to  be  thus  opened  up  by  this  Hudson's  Bay  route,  and 
quoted  Mr.  Ruttan,  engineer  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  to  the  effect 
that  *'  within  the  next  decade  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the 
adjacent  territories  will  be  producing  200  million  bushels  of  wheat 
annually."  An  interesting  account  of  a  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Special  Committee's  report  on  a  comparatively  unknown  region, 
*'  The  Great  Mackenzie  Basin,"  was  given.  Here,  at  our  doors,  as 
it  were,  was  a  com  and  meat- growing  area  as  large  as  Western 
Australia — over  a  million  square  miles. 

Passing  on  to  the  meat  supplies  of  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Clayden 
referred  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  frozen  mutton  and  beef 
trade.  When  he  first  made  the  ^u^quaintance  of  New  Zealand 
tens  of  thousands  of  sheep,  too  old  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
wool,  were  yearly  boUed  down  for  tallow,  and  their  carcases  strewn 
on  the  runs.  In  1882  the  first  consignment  of  frozen  sheep 
r^Qrched  England,  of  the  value  of  £19,889.     In  1890  the  annuiU 
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value  of  the  New  Zealand  frozen  meat  trade  exceeded  £1,000,000, 
and  last  year  (1895)  the  total  Australasian  export  of  frozen  meat 
had  grown  to  three  million  carcases.  The  consumption  of  frozen 
meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  to  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
total  beef  and  mutton  consumption,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  total  mutton  supply  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  frozen. 

The  Paper  read  at  the  Institute,  in  April  1894,  by  the  Hon. 
James  Inglis,  was  referred  to,  and  his  important  facts  and  figures 
as  to  the  enterprise  of  his  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
contiguous  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  in  the  matter  of 
sending  food  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Victoria  had  spent 
£6,000,000  on  irrigation,  and  various  large  freezing  works  were  in 
course  of  construction.  In  New  South  Wales  there  were 
80,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land  awaiting  farmer  settlement. 
With  artesian  wells  to  counteract  the  droughts  those  Colonies 
would  soon  count  for  much  in  the  matter  of  food  supply.  There 
were  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  over  100,000,000  sheep  and 
10,000,000  head  of  cattle.  As  the  home  growth  of  beef  and 
mutton  was  actually  less  in  1894  than  in  1874,  the  exact  figures 
being  17,651,790  cwts.  in  1874,  and  17,105,870  cwts.  in  1894,  this 
magnificent  provision  of  Australasia  was  every  way  satisfactory. 

But  Canada  would  have  much  to  say  on  the  meat  as  well  as  the 
wheat  question,  as  Alberta,  one  of  the  north-west  territories,  was 
one  of  the  finest  cattle  and  dairy  countries  in  the  world,  and  about 
the  size  of  England. 

The  author  then  passed  to  fruit,  dwelling  on  its  growing  impor- 
tance as  an  article  of  food.  Messrs.  Chaffey's  Australian  Irrigation 
Colonies  were  touched  on,  and  the  rapid  development  of  Canadian 
and  Australian  fruit  fEirms.  The  fine  apples  of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand  were  also  referred  to.  In  all  directions  there  was 
promise  of  Colonial  supplies  of  fruit  equal  to  any  possible  demand. 
Time  forbad  his  notice  of  the  splendid  tropical  fruits  of  the 
Colonies.  Canadian  apples  and  tinned  fruit  were  coming  over 
in  ever  increasing  quantities,  and  the  multiplying  irrigation  works  of 
Australia  would  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  dried  fruits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clayden  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  continued  pride  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  He 
had  been  a  member  more  than  half  the  period  of  its  existence,  and 
a  dozen  years  ago  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  Paper  before  the 
Fellows  on  **  New  Zealand."  He  devoutly  hoped  that  a  progres- 
sive spirit  would  possess  the  executive,  so  that  the  Institute  might 
keep  in  touch  with  the  go-a-head  communities  beyond  the  seas,  and 
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keep  pace  with  the  growing  necessities  of  this  stirring  and  perhaps 
ominous  era. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  discussion :  Colonel  J.  Harris, 
Mr.  S.  Lowe,  Mr.  J.  C.  Colledge,  Mr.  E.  Salmon,  Mr.  Sebright 
Green  and  the  Chairman.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Header  of  the 
Paper  and  the  Chairman  were  passai. 


EIGHTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General lieeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  H6tel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  9, 1896, 
when  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  read  a  Paper  on  '*  Canada 
and  Ocean  Highways." 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.^  M.P.,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  45  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.,  9  Resident  and  36  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Ralph  S.  AshUmt  B,A,t  John  Astropt  William  H.  Durrani^  Ernest  Grant- 
Oovan,  Herbert  L.  Hudeon^  F.  Wootton  Isaacson,  M.P.,  Sir  Weetman  D. 
Pearson,  Bart,  M.P.,  Charles  W,  Stevens,  Colonel  Charles  M.  Watson,  B,E., 
C.M.O. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

CapL  George  B,  Appleton  (Victoria),  Andrew  Bennie  [Cape  Colony),  Hon, 
Sir  Mackenzie  Botoell,  K,C.M,G.  {Canada),  Thomas  J.  Britten  (Transvaal), 
Arthur  J,  Broad  (Mauritius),  J.  B,  Brown  (Transvaal),  Bernard  Cave-Brown- 
Cave  (Sierra  Leone),  Dr,  J.  G.  Croghan  (Cape  Colony),  WUliam  Crosby 
(Transvaal),  Dr.  Henry  W.  Drew  (Cape  Colony),  John  C.  Farquharson,  J  J*. 
(Jamaica),  Hon,  J,  J,  Feltan,  M.L.C,  (Falkland  Islands),  Rev,  Walter  K. 
Firminger,  MA.  (Zanzibar),  Very  Rev.  Dean  A.  R.  Fitchett,  M,A,  (New 
Zealand),  Myer  J.  Foote  (Transvaal),  George  Greig  (Ceylon),  George  C.  Halli- 
day  (New  South  Wales),  Francis  Hart  (Western  Australia),  Edward  W. 
Hayward  (South  Australia),  Hon.  John  Henry,  M.L.A.  (Tasmania),  Thomas 
H.  Holdship  (New  South  Wales),  Harry  C.  Lovemore  (Transvaal),  Ernest 
McDonald  (British  Honduras),  George  MacDonald  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Rev, 
J,  Middleton  Macdonald  (India),  George  J.  Penny  (Straits  Settlements),  W, 
A.  Phillips  (Transvaal),  John  T.  Ralston  (New  South  Wales),  E.  C.  Reynolds 
(Transvaal),  Edgar  P.  Rathbone  (Transvaal),  James  C.  Sharp  (Transvaal) , 
Capt.  C.  J.  Sims  (Transvaal),  Thomas  Stevenson  (Cape  Colony),  H.  G.  Vander 
Hoven  (TransvacU),  Dr.  S.  H.  R.  Van  Ryck  de  Groot  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Frank  Wright  (Gold  Coast  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
Maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaibman:  During  this  Session  a  series  of  papers,  by 
writers  of  recognised  authority,  hav^  beeo  re^d  and  discussed. 
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It  is  usual  to  include,  if  possible,  in  our  annual  programme,  a 
paper  on  Canada,  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  induced  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  country,  and  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  in  the  Dominion,  to  address  us  this  evening. 
The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is  being  favoured  with  another  pros- 
perous year,  and  continues  to  command  the  confidence  of  our 
Colonial  friends  and  supporters.    We  haVe  added  to  the  roll  no  less 
than  176  new  Fellows,  as  against  119  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1895.     Several  important  questions  have  recently  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council.    In  view  of  the  general 
desire  for  a  closer  relationship  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  urge  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  serious  objections  exist  to  the  present  practice  of  levying  income 
tax  here  on  income  that  has  been  earned  and  already  taxed  as  such 
in  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies.    They,  therefore,  asked  that  the 
law  might  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt  income  from  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  cases  where  it  has  already 
been  charged  with  income  tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever 
it  may  be,  where  it  was  earned.    The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  state, 
in  reply,  that  they  are  unable,  for  various  reasons,  to  accept  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  memorial ;  but  the  Council  are  still  hope- 
ful that,  on  further  reflection,  the  desired  exemption  may  be  conceded. 
We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  welcome  this   evening  Sir  Mackenzie 
Bowell,  who  took  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  John  Thompson, 
and  who  has  served  Canada  as  Prime  Minister.    We  are  glad  to 
find  that  although  he  has  for  a  time  laid  aside  official  harness,  he  is 
hard  at  work  at  the  present  time  at  the  conferences  now  being  held 
in  London,  serving  Canada  as  he  has  throughout  his  whole  life. 
We  hope  he  may  long  be  spared  to  continue  his  able  and  useful 
services.    We  have  also  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  for  the  first  time 
— not  for  the  first  time  iniiis  personal  capacity,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  his  official  capacity — Sir  Donald  Smith,  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada,  and  we  are  well  assured  there  could  be  no  worthier 
representative  of  Canada  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  is 
also  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  these  rooms  and  these  audiences. 
You  are  aware  he  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  trunk  railway  con- 
struction in  Canada,  for  he  was  chief  constructor  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway.    It  is  not  only  as  a  great  railway  constructor  that 
he  is  distinguished,  but  as  a  man  of  science.    It  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  meridional  division  of  time.    As  you  are  aware,  the  great  conti* 
nent  of  America  is  mapped  out  by  meridians,  and  within  them  the 
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trains  run  upon  one  time,  just  as  in  Europe  trains  are  arranged  on 
the  times  of  the  great  capitals.  It  is  not  always  possible  even  under 
this  arrangement  to  catch  a  train,  for  the  experience  of  many  of 
us  is  that  there  is  not  only  meridional  but  ladies'  time,  and  Mr. 
Fleming,  great  scientific  man  as  he  is,  has  never  been  able  to  calcu- 
late and  formulate  that  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to-night  he  will 
tell  us  something  not  only  about  trans-continental  travel,  but  also 
about  ocean  travel — not  only  what  trains  to  catch,  but  about  the 
means  of  crossing  the  two  oceans. 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G.,  then  read  his  paper  on — 

CANADA  AND  OCEAN  HIGHWAYS. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  the  members  of  this  Institute  on 
Canada.  The  subject  selected  forme  is  exceedingly  comprehensive, 
and  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  possible,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  placed  at  my  disposal,  to  do  more  than  refer 
briefly  to  some  one  of  the  many  considerations  having  relationship 
to  the  Dominion ;  and  that,  imperfectly  as  I  may  be  fitted  to  address 
you,  I  have  undertaken  the  duty  not  without  hesitation,  but  owing 
to  the  desire  I  strongly  entertain  of  serving  my  country  as  well  as  I 
am  able. 

The  cause  which  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  is  designed  to 
promote  is  indicated  in  the  words  that  appear  in  the  motto  it 
adopted.  Whatever  title  may  be  assigned  to  my  paper,  these  words, 
"  United  Empire,"  are  sufficiently  suggestive  to  me.  In  my  opinion 
I  can  submit  to  this  audience  no  remarks  more  appropriate  than 
those  whichare  in  full  accord  with  the  two  words  quoted.  Canada 
is  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  great  British  Empire,  and  in  my 
country,  as  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  sway  of  our  good 
Queen  extends,  be  the  portion  of  territory  of  wide  or  of  limited 
extent,  we  find  a  feeling  prevailing  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  improve  and  increase  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  indi- 
vidual parts,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  whole  Empire. 

I  propose,  therefore,  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
what  may  be  called  the  development  of  the  means  of  transit  across 
the  ocean  ferry  lying  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  In 
directing  your  attention  to  this  subject  I  shall  refer  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  alluding  briefly  to  proposals  which  have 
been  made  so  that  the  ocean  may  ))e  crossed  rapidly  and  in  safety. 
I  shall  likewise  submit  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  means  of 
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traversing  the  intervening  distances  between  the  Mother  Country, 
Canada,  Australasia,  and  India  in  the  least  possible  space  of  time, 
and  with  as  absolute  freedom  from  danger  as  is  attainable. 

You  will,  I  trust,  believe  in  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which 
I  shall  present  my  own  views,  not  from  an  undue  sense  of  their 
value,  but  from  the  conviction  that  the  most  humble  amongst  us 
may  be  capable  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  experience,  even 
though  it  be  slight.  Expressions  of  error  or  of  mistaken  views 
may  even  be  of  service  if  they  lead  to  examination  and  criticism  ; 
a  recommendation  which  is  impracticable  may  suggest  what  is 
practicable  and  attainable ;  it  may  awaken  attention  to  a  public 
want  and  lead  abler  minds  than  its  advocate  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  difficulties  which  he  has  failed  fully  to  meet.  I  must 
respectfully  ask  that  this  view  of  the  duty  I  have  undertaken  may 
be  kindly  accepted  as  an  explanation  for  my  appearance  before  you 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

Allow  me  then  in  the  first  place  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
map  of  the  world  on  the  wall.  On  this  map  my  friend  Dr.  Parkin 
has  depicted  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  British  possessions  in  both 
hemispheres.  It  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  Dominion,  as  a 
member  of  the  Empire,  occupies  a  singularly  central  geographical 
position.  To  the  west  we  see  the  British  possessions  in  Asia  and 
in  Australasia  ;  to  the  east  those  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Two  great 
oceans,  the  Pacific  on  the  one  side,  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  pro- 
vide the  means  of  direct  communication  by  steamship  between 
Canada  and  every  point  where  the  British  flag  flies  on  these  oceans. 
Coal,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  steam  navigation,  is  not  wanting ; 
nature  has  furnished  a  bountiful  supply  for  the  marine  of  the  future 
on  both  oceans  ;  it  is  found  in  inexhaustible  deposits  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sea-boards  of  Canada. 

From  these  facts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  many  and  varied 
resources  of  the  Dominion,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
people,  I  feel  warranted  in  expressing  the  belief  that  Canada  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  June  1897  four  centuries  will  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
recorded  European  voyage  was  made  to  that  portion  of  the  American 
Continent  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Although  the 
commander  of  the  vessel  was  bom  in  Venice,  the  crew  was 
English,  and  the  voyage  was  undertaken  with  the  private  resources 
of  the  merchants  of  an  English  seaport.  The  vessel  was  a  small 
craft,  "  The  Matthew,"  of  Bristol,  with  a  crew  of  eighteen  men. 
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The  oommander,  John  Cahot,  with  his  family,  had  established  him- 
self in  England.  On  the  petition  of  this  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
sons — Louis,  Sebastian,  and  Sancia — a  patent  was  granted  by 
Henry  VII.,  dated  March  5,  1496,  empowering  them  and  those 
associated  with  them,  at  their  own  expense,  to  discover  any  new 
lands  not  hitherto  claimed  by  any  Christian  monarch,  and  to  take 
them  in  possession  for  England.  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  the 
following  spring.  On  his  voyage  he  discovered  the  American 
Continent,  and  in  three  months  he  returned  with  a  report  of  his 
discovery.  As  an  outcome  of  this  voyage  a  flotilla  of  four  ships 
with  800  men  was  fitted  out  the  following  year.  The  second 
patent  was  granted  in  favour  of  John  Cabot  alone.  There  is  nothing 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  position  he  assumed  on  this  voyage.  The 
credit  of  the  voyage  was  afterwards  claimed  by  his  son  Sebastian, 
who  returned  in  command.  It  has  been  supposed  that  John  Cabot 
may  have  died  at  sea,  as  nothing  is  known  of  his  services  on  this 
second  voyage.  What  is  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  Canada  is 
the  first  voyage  of  John  Cabot  in  1497.  Some  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject have  attributed  to  him  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  on  his 
first  voyage ;  modem  inquiry  rejects  this  view,  and  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  all  who  have  diligently  examined  this  subject  that  the 
landfall  of  John  Cabot  of  June  24, 1497,  was  on  the  most  eastern 
point  of  Cape  Breton,  now  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  in 
1498,  with  which  the  name  of  Sebastian,  the  captain,  is  generally 
identified,  the  accepted  opinion  is  that  he  struck  land  at  Labrador, 
and  descended  the  coast  southerly  as  far  as  Cape  Hatteras. 

I  must  ask  to  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly  to  the  historical 
records,  known,  doubtless,  to  many  who  hear  me.  In  placing  John 
Cabot  first  as  the  discoverer  of  the  mainland  of  America,  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  claim  advanced  in  favour  of  Columbus.  Columbus 
left  Spain  in  1492  to  reach  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  third  voyage,  in  August  1498,  that  he  sighted 
that  part  of  South  America  not  far  removed  from  the  territory 
now  in  dispute  with  Venezuela.  Thus  Columbus  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  continent  of  South  America  more  than  a  year 
after  Cabot  made  his  memorable  discovery,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  (Columbus)  sighted  North  America  proper  on  any  one  of 
his  voyages.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Amerigo  Vespucius,  after 
whom  the  Western  Continent  has  been  named.  If  his  own  account 
is  trustworthy,  Vespucius  reached  America  eighteen  days  before 
Columbus.    According  to  Humboldt  and  others,  the  opinion  is  that 
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Vdspuoius  had  no  share  in  the  first  discovery  of  America,  and  that 
by  error  the  new  continent  received  the  name  it  bears.  Yespncias' 
account  of  his  voyage  and  discoveries  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
modesty  with  which  it  is  written.  It  was  published  at  St.  Di6,  in 
Lorraine ;  by  a  clerical  error  it  was  stated  that  Vespucius  pre- 
ceded Columbus  in  reaching  the  mainland,  and  as  the  proposition 
that  the  continent  should  be  named  after  the  first  discoverer  was 
generally  accepted,  the  new  continent  received  the  name  of 
"America."  No  one  at  the  time  recognised  the  error,  and  the 
name  of  America  has  continued  in  use.  That  the  name  of  Columbus 
or  Cabot  was  not  given  to  the  newly  discovered  continent  presents 
one  of  the  many  facts  to  show  how  chance  governs  much  of  our 
history. 

The  desire  to  recognise  Columbus  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
America  has  led  some  to  deny  John  Cabot's  first  voyage  in  1497. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  beUeve  even  in  his  existence, 
and  claim  that  the  first  voyage  made  by  anyone  bearing  the  name 
of  Cabot  was  the  second  voyage  of  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1498,  and  that  his  landfall  was  Labrador.  No  conscientious  writer 
can  now  maintain  that  view ;  the  whole  subject  has  been  minutely 
examined  by  a  learned  member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada 
Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  and  I  append  his  closing  remark  : 

Upon  that  eastemmost  point  of  this  Nova  Scotian  land  of  our  common 
country  John  Cabot  planted  the  banner  of  St.  George  on  June  24  1497 
more  than  one  year  before  Colimibus  set  foot  upon  the  main  continent  of 
America;  and  now,  after  almost  400  years,  despite  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  this  Western  world,  that  banner  is  floating  there,  a  wit- 
ness  to  our  existing  union  with  our  distant  mother  land  across  the  ocean. 
May  the  cavo  deacubierto  por  IngUses  ever  be  thus  adorned ;  and  mean- 
time, when  in  1897  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day  arrives,  what  shall 
Canadians  do  to  conmiemorate  the  fourth  centenary  of  that  auspicious 
day  when  the  red  cross  was  planted  on  the  mainland  across  the  western 
sea,  and  when  on  a  point  of  land  in  our  own  Dominion  the  English 
tongue  was  heard,  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe  the  first,  upon  this  great 
continent — from  the  desolate  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north  to 
the  silent  wastes  of  the  Antarctic  on  the  south  ? 

We  claim,  consequently,  that  Cabofs  voyage  of  1497  takes  pre- 
cedence of  every  recorded  voyage  between  the  two  continents  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  that  the  frail  craft "  The  Matthew,"  with  a 
crew  of  eighteen  Bristol  sailors,  may  be  viewed  as  the  forerunner,  the 
primitive  embryo,  of  the  magnificent  fleets  of  ships  that  now  traverse 
(be  ocean  with  so  much  regularity  between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
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Among  the  navigators  who  succeeded  Oabot  we  are  told  that 
Oortes  B^  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  But  prdbaUy 
that  honour  belongs  to  Denjs,  of  Honfleur,  who  in  1606  made  a 
map  of  those  waters.  We  have  also  a  record  of  discoveries  by 
Yerrazzanno  and  others.  Jacques  Cartier,  so  well  remembered  in 
Canada,  made  his  first  trip  in  1587,  his  last  in  1548.  This  French 
navigator  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  established  the  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  Canada,  as  it  was  long  afterwards  known,  and  from 
which  the  Dominion  took  its  name. 

In  1588  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  crossed  the  ocean  to  Newfound- 
land, of  which  he  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  One  of  his  three  small  vessels  foundered  near  Cape 
Breton,  not  many  leagues  from  the  landfall  of  Cabot,  when  the 
commander  and  bM  hands  perished. 

Champlain,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  made  eleven 
voyages  between  1608  and  1688.  This  date  may  be  described  as 
the  approximate  period  when  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  had 
become  an  ordinary  matter. 

The  first  Colony  of  Englishmen  landed  in  New  England  Novem- 
ber 1620.  From  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  and  many  ships 
were  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  service.  The  English  ships  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  according  to  a  statistical 
return,  numbered  1,858 ;  compared  with  modem  vessels  they  were 
of  small  size,  the  largest  did  not  exceed  157  tons. 

England  and  Scotland  united  to  form  Great  Britain  in  1707,  and 
the  union  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  commerce.  As  time 
advanced,  the  size  and  accommodation  of  the  ships  were  increased. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  British  maritime  expedi- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  Colonies  and  shipping.  The 
ocean  was  traversed  by  fleets  of  sailing  ships  to  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  new  power  was  brought  into  use, 
which  completely  revolutionised  the  means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  navigating  every  ocean. 

Early  in  the  century  some  progress  had  been  made  in  applying 
steam  to  navigation,  but  it  was  chiefly  confined  t-o  rivers,  estuarieSi 
and  inland  waters.  It  was  through  the  enterprise  of  Canadian  mer- 
chants that  the  ocean  was  first  crossed  by  steam  power.  The  first 
ocean-going  steam  vessel  was  constructed  at  the  city  of  Quebec.  It 
was  built  by  a  joint-stock  company,  the  designer  being  Mr.  James 
Goudie,  a  native  of  the  city,  of  Scottish  descent,  who  died  only  four 
years  ago.    The  vessel  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1881,  with 
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more  than  ordinary  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor- 
General  (Lord  Ayhner)  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  the  band 
of  the  82nd  Regiment  being  also  present.  The  vessel  was  named 
the  *'  Boyal  William,"  after  William  IV.,  then  on  the  throne.  Her 
dimensions  were :  146  feet  keel,  176  feet  over  all ;  beam  27  feet  4 
inches ;  width  over  paddle-boxes  48  feet  10  inches,  between  paddle- 
boxes  28  feet ;  depth  of  hold  17  feet  9  inches ;  draught  14  feet.  She 
had  three  masts,  schooner  rigged;  measurement  1,870  tons,  and 
accommodation  for  sixty  passengers.  She  was  towed  to  Montreal 
to  receive  her  machinery,  and  made  several  trial  voyages  to  Halifax 
and  Boston.  She  left  Quebec  for  London  on  August  5, 1 888,  called 
at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  to  receive  coal,  resumed  her  voyage  on 
August  18,  and  arrived  with  her  passengers  and  cargo  safely  at 
Gravesend  on  the  Thames,  in  twenty-five  days.  On  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  she  encountered  terrible  gales,  through  which  one  of 
her  engines  was  disabled.  This  steamship  afterwards  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  was  renamed  the 
"^  Isabella  Secunda." 

A  claim  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the 
'<  Savannah,"  built  at  New  York,  and  launched  August  22,  1818, 
was  the  first  ocean  steamship.  Investigation  has  established  that 
the  vessel  in  question  was  a  sailing  ship,  to  which  was  added  shift- 
ing paddle-wheels  capable  of  being  driven  by  an  engine  placed  on  deck. 
The  paddle-wheels  were  so  contrived  that  they  could  be  folded  up  on 
deck  and  lowered  into  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  in  calm  weather,  and 
again  folded  on  deck  when  the  wind  rose,  or  when  the  sea  was  rough. 
The  vessel  had  no  capacity  for  carrying  coal ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  coal  was  used,  one  authority  stating  that  the  fuel  burnt 
was  wood.  The  recent  publication,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 
Washington,  of  the  log  of  this  vessel  on  her  trip  to  Europe,  has 
completely  swept  away  the  claim  that  this  ship  was  propelled  by 
steam  across  the  Atlantic.  The  record  states  that  on  the  whole 
voyage,  which  extended  over  29  days  11  hours,  steam  was  used 
in  the  aggregate  8  days  8  hours  only.  That  is  to  say,  she  was 
for  627  hours  propelled  by  wind  alone,  on  a  voyage  of  707  hours, 
the  makeshift  paddle-wheels  being  all  this  time  folded  up  on  deck ! 
The  "  Savannah  "  did  not  carry  a  single  passenger.  On  her  return 
voyage  to  America  she  was  propelled  wholly  by  wind.  On  her 
arrival  the  steam-engine  and  the  primitive  paddles  were  entirely 
removed,  and  the  vessel  resumed  her  character  as  a  sailing  ship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  "  Royal  William,"  of  Quebec, 
was  the  first  ocean  steamship  to  carry  passengers ;  indeed,  the  first 
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ocean  steamship  constructed.  The  fact  is  so  well  established,  that  thd 
Dominion  Parliament  ordered  a  memorial  plate,  recording  the  event, 
to  be  placed  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  library  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  at  Ottawa.  It  was  unveiled  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates  present  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  held  at  Ottawa  on  June  28,  1894.  The  inscription 
testifies  that  the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power 
was  wholly  constructed  in  Canada,  and  navigated  to  England  in 
1888,  thus  placing  on  indisputable  record  that  the  **  Boyal  William  " 
was  the  pioneer  of  those  mighty  steamers  which  furnish  the  naval 
strength  of  every  nation,  and,  as  messengers  of  peace  and  commerce, 
traverse  every  ocean. 

This  vessel  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  forerunner  of  the 
celebrated  Cunard  flotilla.  Among  the  shareholders  were  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Cunard,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  his 
two  brothers.  Sir  Samuel,  a  Canadian  merchant,  bom  in  Halifax, 
was  a  man  of  much  originality  of  character.  He  rapidly  seized 
the  situation ;  it  became  plain  to  him  that  the  era  of  sailing 
vessels  was  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  steamships.  Acting 
upon  this  theory,  after  much  labour  and  negotiation,  he,  associated 
with  Mr.  George  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  David  Mclver,  of 
Liverpool,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  British  Government  a 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1888  four 
steamships — the  "  Britannia,"  the  '*  Acadia,"  the  ''  Caledonia," 
and  "Columbia" — certainly  four  significant  names — were  placed 
under  construction.  On  their  completion  they  formed  the  first  of 
the  splendid  vessels  that  constitute  the  Cunard  fleet. 

Independently  of  the  proceedings  of  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  and  his 
associates,  the  British  and  American  Steam  Navigation  Company 
was  formed  in  the  Mother  Country  in  1886  by  British  merchants. 
The  constmction  of  the  "Great  Western"  was  followed  by  the 
"  Sirius  "  being  chartered  by  this  company.  These  two  were  the 
first  steamships  to  cross  the  Atlantic  after  the  "  Boyal  William." 
The  "  Sirius  "  left  London  on  April  4, 1888  ;  the  "  Great  Western  " 
started  from  Bristol  four  days  later.  Both  arrived  at  New  York  on 
St.  George's  Day,  April  28. 

While  the  honour  of  building  the  first  steamship  in  Europe 
expressly  intended  for  transatlantic  voyages,  and  the  first  actually  to 
cross  the  ocean  from  East  to  West,  imquestionably  belongs  to  Bristol, 
equally  the  honour  of  building  the  first  steamer  to  cross  from  West 
to  East  belongs  to  Quebec.  The  "  Royal  William  "  made  the  first 
passage  five  years  earlier  than  the  "  Great  Western."    She  never 
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returned  to  Canada.  Having  been  sold  to  the  Spanish  Government 
she  took  part  in  the  Carlist  war,  then  in  progress,  and  was  the  first 
steamship  from  which  was  fired  a  hostile  shot.  Her  history  is  fully 
recorded  in  Canadian  Parliamentary  documents.  While  we  have 
thus  placed  on  record  the  claims  of  the  oldest  city  of  the  Dominion, 
at  the  same  time  we  yield  all  honour  to  Bristol.  To  that  historic 
city  a  double  debt  is  due.  Near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Bristol  fitted  out  the  little  craft  which  bore  the  discoverers  of  the 
Western  Continent  across  the  main ;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
Bristol  took  an  active  part  in  the  early  attempts  to  colonise  the  new 
world;  in  the  nineteenth  century  Bristol  constructed  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  the  ocean  from  the  shores  of  England. 

The  success  of  the  Cunard  Line  needs  no  comment.  For  many  years 
this  line  carried  the  mails  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston  ; 
subsequently  the  steamers  extended  their  voyages  to  New  York, 
to  which  port  they  still  run.  The  development  of  the  Cunard  Line 
has  been  a  continued  success  from  its  first  inception  to  the  present 
day.  Of  what  other  company  engaged  in  the  movement  of  human 
beings  by  sea  or  land  can  it  be  said  that  in  fifty-six  years  it  has, 
under  Divine  Providence,  never  lost  the  life  of  a  passenger  ?  A  com- 
parison between  the  "  Britannia,"  the  first  Cunard  ship  launched 
in  1840,  with  the  "  Lucania,"  launched  in  1898  (the  last  addition  to 
the  fleet),  indicates  a  marvellous  advance — the  result  of  gradual 
improvement  in  construction  year  by  year. 

The  ''  Britannia  "  was  a  paddle-wheel  steamship  constructed  of 
wood.  The  ''Lucania"  is  a  double-screw  steamship  constructed 
of  steel. 

Length  of  the  •*  Britannia  "  207  feet  Length  of  the  "  Lncania  "  620  feet 

Tonnage    „               „              l,lfi9  Tonnage    ,,              „           12,950 

Horse-power              „                 740  Horse-power              „           30,000 

Speed  per  hour  (knots)                   8J  Speed  per  hoar  (knots)              21| 

The  "  Britannia  *'  was  designed  to  accommodate  ninety  pas- 
sengers ;  the  *'  Lucania "  to  acconmiodate  600  first-class,  400 
second-class,  and  700  to  1,000  third-class  passengers. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Cunard  Line  the  transatlantic 
passenger  and  mail  traffic  had  been  carried  by  sailing  packets, 
the  fastest  sailing  ships  in  the  world ;  but  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  the  new  means  of  transport.  Practically  the 
Cunard  Company  had  no  competitor  for  the  first  nine  years.  The 
Collins  Line,  heavily  subsidised  by  the  United  States  Government, 
oommei^ced  operations  in  1849,  the  Imuan  Line  in  18^1,  The  former 
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met  with  serious  disasters,  and  collapsed  in  1858.  The  latter  has 
been  successful,  and  under  another  name  is  still  actively  employed. 
The  White  Star  Line  did  not  enter  into  the  transatlantic  steamship 
trade  until  1870.  In  that  year,  their  first  steamship,  the  '^  Oceanic/' 
was  launched.  She  was  speedily  followed  by  other  ships,  in  all  of 
which  many  improvements  were  introduced  conducive  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  passengers.  The  "  Britannic  "  and  "  Germanic  "  were 
added  in  1874-5 ;  both  ships  soon  became  great  &vourites  with 
Atlantic  travellers.  The  "  Teutonic  "  was  launched  in  1889,  and 
the  '<  Majestic "  in  1890,  both  superb  vessels,  and  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  enterprise  of  the  White  Star  Company,  and  the 
skill  and  foresight  exercised  in  every  department  of  their  service, 
have  done  much  to  bring  the  comfort,  speed,  and  safety  of  ocean 
travelling  up  to  the  high  standard  it  has  now  reached. 

I  have  merely  referred  to  a  few  of  the  leading  lines  of  ocean 
steamers  pljing  regularly  across  the  Atlantic.  By  the  statistical 
returns  there  are  no  less  than  thirty- three  regular  lines  in  the  trans- 
atlantic trade,  comprising  105  steamships,  ranging  from  2,000  to 
16,000  gross  tonnage,  and  varying  in  speed  from  ten  to  twenty-two 
knots  an  hour. 

Thirteen  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  sailing  of  the  first 
Cunard  ship  before  efforts  were  made  to  create  an  independent  line 
for  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1851  the  Canadian  Government  called 
for  tenders  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  screw  steamers,  the 
feasibility  of  the  propeller  being  then  fully  established.  The  con- 
tract was  given  to  a  Glasgow  firm,  but  as  it  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, the  Canadian  Executive  again  threw  the  contract  open  to  com- 
petition. The  firm  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Hugh)  Allan  had  two 
vessels,  the  "  Canadian  "  and  the  '*  Indian,*'  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Crimean  war. 
The  contract  was  awarded  to  him.  Two  additional  vessels,  the 
"North  American"  and  the  "Anglo-Saxon,"  were  immediately 
placed  under  construction.  With  these  four  vessels  the  line  went 
into  operation  in  1856,  to  be  supplemented  as  time  advanced  by  the 
large  fleet  of  ships  of  which  it  is  to-day  composed. 

Since  that  date  other  Canadian  lines  have  been  formed  which 
do  not  call  for  special  mention.  There  are  in  all  twelve  different 
lines  of  steamers  plying  from  the  St.  Lawrence  regularly  across 
the  Atlantic,  supplemented  by  steamers,  known  as  "tramps," 
running  at  irregular  periods.  Thus  the  first  essay  of  the 
"Royal  William"  has  step  by  step  led  to  the  extensive  develop- 
ment of  ocean  steamship  navigation.    We  have  now  reached  a 
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period  when  further  adyanoementi  so  fBur  as  Canada  is  oonoemedi 
has  to  be  considered,  for  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  ocean 
marine  connecting  the  Dominion  and  the  Mother  Gomitry  is  not 
up  to  date,  and  that  it  has  made  little  or  no  advance  since 
the  SS.  "Parisian  '*  of  the  Allan  line  was  launched  fifteen  years 
ago. 

The  addresses  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  delivered 
before  the  members  of  this  Institute  by  distinguished  writers  on 
Colonial  expansion  and  Imperial  unity,  M  point  to  the  claim  which 
the  development  of  ocean  highways  makes  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  view  of  the  interests  affecting 
the  whole  Empire  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  these  addresses, 
the  importance  of  improving  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  possessions  and  the  seat  of  Empire 
in  these  islands  is  self-evident.  The  fullest  inter-Colonial  and  Im- 
perial relationship  being  recognised  as  a  necessity,  we  may  profitably 
consider  the  various  attainable  means  which  present  themselves  to 
our  examination.  From  every  direction  we  may  be  impressed  with  the 
great  problem — the  Unity  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
continue  to  entertain  this  feeling  merely  as  a  sentiment ;  we  must 
leave  the  domain  of  theory  for  that  of  practice,  and  proceed  to 
ascertain  what  is  within  our  grasp.  In  considering  the  ocean  high- 
ways, that  across  the  Atlantic  naturally  comes  to  our  attention  first, 
and  independently  of  the  possibility  of  extending  the  connection  to 
Australasia  or  to  India,  the  transatlantic  service  rises  in  importance 
as  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  passage  as  satisfactory 
as  possible,  so  that  people  of  industrious  habits  in  the  congested 
districts  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  find  relief  by  overflowing  to 
another  part  of  Her  Majesty's  wide  domain,  and  with  ease  reach 
the  wheat  fields,  mines,  forests,  and  fisheries  of  the  Dominion. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  us  likewise  to  provide  the  means  of  conveying 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  the  surplus  products  of  the  pasture 
lands,  the  orchards,  and  gardens  of  Canada  to  the  consumers  who 
remain  in  the  old  land. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  during  late  years  in  the  improve- 
ment  of  steamships,  in  their  speed  and  safety,  in  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  with  comfort,  and  in  the  appliances  for  preserving 
perishable  products.  The  finest  steamships,  with  all  modem  im« 
provements,  run  regularly  between  England  and  Australasia  by  way 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Simihtr  vessels  are  likewise  to  be  found  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  With  regard  to  the  Canadian  route  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  at  present  the  ships  engaged  on  it  cannot 
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be  rated  in  the  highest  class,  and  that  the  accommodation  they 
famish  demands  improvedient. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  us  in  Canada  that  the  physical  obstacles 
which,  mi  til  the  last  half  centmy,  impeded  the  navigation  of  the 
Biver  St.  Lawrence  have  been  removed  by  art.  At  an  immense  cost 
a  navigable  channel  has  thus  been  obtained  from  the  tide  water  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  interior  of  the  Continent.  The  distance  to  the 
terminus  of  our  inland  navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  from  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  is  over  2,000  miles.  In  this  distance  the 
hfight  of  600  feet  is  overcome  by  72  miles  of  canal  and  improved 
water  channels,  Lake  Superior  being  at  that  elevation  above  the 
tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  great  canal  works  have  been 
in  progress  for  more  than  sixty  years ;  they  are  now  on  tbe  eve  of 
completion,  and  will  admit  steamships  diawing  28  feet  as  far  as 
Montreal,  and  vessels  having  a  draught  of  14  feet  to  Lake 
Superior.  The  last  lock  completed,  that  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  its  dimensions  being — 
length  900  feet,  width  60  feet,  depth  20  feet.  The  value  of  this 
important  inland  navigation  for  conveying  cheaply  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,  is  very  great. 

There  are  controlling  circumstances  which  afifect  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent  similar  to  those  felt  in  Europe. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  resemblance  between  Canada  and  Russia. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  countries  are  in  some  particulars 
much  the  same,  and  their  geographical  characteristics  are  not  widely 
dissimilar.  In  Canada  we  have  an  inland  sea — ^the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence — like  the  Baltic,  open  in  summer,  but  in  winter  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  ice  so  as  to  impede  navigation.  The  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, are  everywhere  British,  while  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  Denm&rk  share  with  Russia  the  claim  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  Hudson  Bay  in  one  respect  resembles  the  White 
Sea ;  its  shores  are  wholly  Canadian,  as  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea 
are  wholly  Russian.  During  a  short  period  in  summer  both  seas 
are  open  to  navigation;  although,  in  this  respect,  Hudson  Bay 
possesses  advantages,  the  White  Sea  being  but  a  southern  extension 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  Hudson  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic. 
Both  Canada  and  Russia  experience  extremes  of  climate.  In  some 
parts  of  Canada,  as  in  Russia,  summer  heat  is  excessive,  and  a  low 
temperature  prevails  in  winter.  The  variation  in  the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  localities  is  very  much  more  marked  in  Canada  than  in 
Russia,  owing  to  the  moderating  effect  of  the  two  oceans  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  ^Dominion,  and  the  ameliorating  influences 
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exercised  by  the  immense  lakes  of  fresh  water  in  many  localities  in 
the  interior  of  Canada — influences  which  are  absent  in  Russia — and 
thus  we  have  in  Canada  greater  varieties  of  climate,  and  larger  areas 
of  country  suitable  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 

There  is  one  especial  feature  in  which  Canada  differs  from  Russia, 
which  confers  upon  the  Dominion  great  benefit,  as  will  readily  be 
acknowledged.  Russia  has  no  free  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  to  give  access  to  the  high  seas.  The  navigation  of  the 
Baltic  is  closed  in  winter,  and  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  are  seldom  open.  If  the  return  of  winter  closes  the  Canadian 
ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  affluents,  fortunately  the  open 
ports  of  the  maritime  provinces  offer  free  access  to  the  Atlantic  at 
aU  times  of  the  year.  The  best  known  of  the  Atlantic  harbours 
connected  by  railway  with  the  interior  are  St.  Andrews,  St.  John, 
Halifax,  Louisburg,  and  Sydney.  The  last-named  are  the  nearest 
to  Europe.  There  are  few  better  harbours  than  Sydney;  it  is  easy 
of  access  and  egress,  and  capable  of  containing  a  large  number  of 
ships  in  safety,  and,  moreover,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cape  Breton 
coal  fields.  Sydney  has,  however,  its  drawbacks ;  the  adjacent  sea 
is  in  the  winter  season  at  times  laden  with  drift  ice,  which  fre- 
quently remains  imtil  late  in  May;  large  masses  of  ice  are  some- 
times  driven  into  the  harbour  at  this  season. 

Louisburg,  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  French  power  in  North 
America,  is  advantageously  situated,  but  the  harbour  is  small,  the 
area  of  deep  water  suitable  for  large  vessels  limited,  while  the 
entrance  is  contracted,  and  is  held  by  mariners  to  be  open  to  other 
objections. 

flaUfax  Harbour  is  described  in  nautical  works  as  "  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  affording  space  and  depth  of  water  sufficient  for 
any  number  of  the  largest  ships  with  safety.  It  is  easier  of  access 
and  egress  than  any  other  large  harbour  on  the  coast."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  a  sufficient  number  of  automatic  buoys, 
Ughts,  and  signals,  Halifax  may  be  approached  in  any  weather  at 
any  time,  day  or  night,  with  absolute  safety.  Unlike  New  York, 
Halifax  has  no  intricate  entrance  channel  such  as  that  at  "  Sandy 
Hook,"  impassable  by  Atlantic  liners  at  some  conditions  of  the  tide, 
especially  io  bad  weather.  This  difficulty  may  not  be  generally 
known,  as  in  reporting  the  passages  of  fast  steamers  on  the  New 
York  route,  the  time  of  transit  is  usually  given  not  from  the  pier  at 
New  York  to  the  pier  at  Liverpool,  but  from  a  point  outside  of  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  most  westerly  light  on  the  Irish  coast.  This  is  mis- 
leading, as  the  time  of  maidng  the  voyage  is  considerably  increased 
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by  difficulty  in  getting  into  or  out  of  port.  The  writer  on  one 
occasion  spent  along  with  other  passengers  two  nights  on  board  an 
Atlantic  ''  greyhound  "  in  New  York  Harbour  owing  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  to  sea  through  the  cause  assigned. 

To  be  classed  as  sununer  routes  are  those  followed  by  steam- 
ships to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  whether  they  enter  the  Gulf  and 
Biver  St.  Lawrence  by  the  passage  known  as  Cabot's  Strait,  to  the 
south-west  of  Newfoundland,  or  by  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Two  other  lines  which  have  been 
projected  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  (A)  A  route  across 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  itself,  the  ocean  steamships  terminating 
their  voyage  from  the  east  at  St.  John's,  connecting  with  a  railway 
across  the  island,  and,  by  means  of  a  ferry,  completing  the  connec- 
tion with  the  railways  of  the  Dominion.  (B)  The  project  of  termi* 
nating  the  ocean  voyage  at  the  most  suitable  point  in  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle — probably  Chateau  Bay,  on  the  Labrador  coast— and 
following  by  a  proposed  railway  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  so  as  to  connect  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Can^idian  Pacific  railways.  While  I  mention  these  as 
possible  routes,  I  am  not  insensible  to  doubts  and  difficulties 
involved  in  both  projects.  The  latter,  whatever  the  advantages 
claimed  for  it,  would  be  in  request  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  mails,  and  available  for  not  more  than  six  months 
in  the  year.  Who  can,  however,  take  upon  himself  to  impose  a 
limit  to  the  requirements  that  the  future  will  exact  ?  Other  routes 
have  been  suggested  involving  fewer  difficulties.  A  connection  may 
be  formed  between  the  Atlantic  steamers  and  the  railway  systems 
of  Canada  at  Gaspd  or  Campbeltown,  at  Dalhousie  or  Shippigan, 
at  Mirimichi  or  at  Pictou ;  but  whatever  the  merits  claimed  for  each 
of  these  localities,  they  all  must  be  classed  as  summer  routes ;  and 
whatever  the  development  in  future  of  the  summer  routes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  it  seems  to  me  not  simply  expedient 
but  most  essential  that  a  harbour  open  all  the  year  round  should 
be  selected  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  a  permanent  port  of  tranship- 
ment, and  that  to  this  port  lines  of  the  best  and  swiftest  steamers 
should  be  run  regularly  all  the  year  round.  There  are  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  selectign  of  Halifax  (N.S.)  as 
the  Dominion  terminus  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  arrive  and  depart  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the  year,  summer  and  winter. 
Halifax  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
it  is  the  station  of  the  British  North  Atlantic  squadron,  the  capital 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  headquarters  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
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BritiBh  North  America.  The  British  and  Canadian  Goyernments 
have  invited  tenders  for  a  line  of  first  class  steamers  of  the  ''  Ten* 
tonic"  type,  on  the  condition  that  they  run  once  a  week  from 
Halifax  in  winter  and  once  a  week  from  Quebec  in  summer.  I 
respectfully  submit  the  view  that  in  my  humble  judgment  incon- 
venience will  result  from  the  enforced  change  of  destination  every 
half  year,  and  that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
in  place  of  estabUshing  a  weekly  line  from  HaUfAx  during  half  the 
year,  to  place  on  the  Halifax  route  a  fortnightly  line  to  run  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year,  and,  as  now  proposed,  to  place  in 
operation  a  weekly  line  of  fast  steamers  from  Quebec  during  the 
summer.  This  arrangement  would  extend  to  Quebec  the  same 
accommodation  for  passengers  and  mails  as  is  now  contemplated,  ue. 
it  would  give  a  weekly  line  during  the  open  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  it  would  remove  the  inconvenience  of  suspending  all 
direct  connection  between  Halifax  and  Great  Britain  during  half 
the  year.  There  would,  in  the  aggregate,  be  an  equal  number  of 
passages  in  each  year  to  and  from  HalifEix,  but  they  would  be 
extended  over  twelve  in  place  of  six  months.  This  fortnightly  line 
of  first  class  steamers  from  the  port  of  Halifax  would  satisfy  all 
present  requirements.  It  is  my  beUef  that  if  the  line  were  well 
established,  traffic  would  so  increase  that  more  frequent  steamers 
would  at  an  early  date  be  demanded,  and  before  many  years  a 
weekly  line  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  would  be  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  line  from  Quebec  during  the  open  season.  These 
are  merely  my  individual  views,  which  I  submit  with  all  defer- 
ence. 

One  of  the  national  objects  held  in  prominence  in  locating  the 
Intercolonial  Bailway  by  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
was  the  influence  it  might  hereafter  exercise  in  developing  the 
connection  with  Newfoimdland.  The  theory  was  advanced  that  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  between  the  mainland  and  Newfoundland  could 
be  crossed  by  ferry  steamers,  and  the  island  itself  traversed  by 
railway  from  east  to  west,  with  the  terminus  at  the  harbour  of  St. 
John's,  and  that  from  St.  John's  swift  steamers  would  ply  across 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  make  the  quickest  passage.  It 
was  hopefully  considered  that  the  establishment  of  this  route  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mails  might,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  command  sufficient  traffic  to  sustain  a  daily  line  of  steamers 
across  the  ocean.  The  theory  of  including  Newfoundland  in  the 
scheme  of  intercommunication  by  the  construction  of  a  railway 
across  that  island — ^a  continuation  as  it  were  of  the  Intercolonial 
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line  from  Quebeo— also  embraced  the  prospect  of  Newfoundland 
becoming  part  of  the  Dominion.  At  this  date  the  projected  line 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  less  visionary  than  it  appeared  to  many 
thirty  years  ago.  Some  advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  the 
direction  indicated,  Newfoundland  has  herself  awakened  to  the  spirit 
of  progress,  and  has  entered  upon  a  policy  of  railway  construction. 
A  few  more  years  may  accomplish  results  not  hitherto  regarded  as 
feasible  except  by  a  few  hopeful  minds. 

As  everything  relating  to  the  Atlantic  steamship  service  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  highway  from  the  mother  land  to 
Canada,  and  through  the  Dominion  to  Australasia  and  India,  is  of 
interest,  I  ask  permission  to  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  first 
report  (1865)  made  by  the  writer  when  appointed  by  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  Governments  to  conduct  the  exploration  and  surveys 
for  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  They  represent  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  that  day : — 

Newfoundland,  a  large  island  off  the  mainland  of  North  America,  and 
Ireland  off  the  European  coast,  resemble  each  other  in  being  similar 
outlying  portions  of  the  Continents  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Possibly  they  may  have  a  more  important  similarity  and  relationship 
through  the  remarkable  geographical  position  which  they  hold  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  to  the  great  centres  of  population  and  commerce  in 
Europe  and  America. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  Atlantic  wUl  show  that,  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  the  ocean  can  be  spanned  by  the  shortest  line. 

Ireland  is  separated  from  England  and  Scotland  by  the  Irish  Channel ; 
Newfoundland  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Already  railways  have  reached  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  brought  it  within  sixteen  hours  of  the  British  capital. 
Were  it  possible  to  introduce  the  locomotive  into  Newfoundland,  and 
establish  steam  communication  between  it  and  the  cities  of  America,  a 
route  would  be  created  from  Continent  to  Continent,  having  the  ocean 
passage  reduced  to  a  minimnm. 

This  route  would  not  be  open  for  traffic  throughout  the  whole  year. 
During  certain  months  the  direct  course  of  steamers  would  be  so  impeded 
by  floating  ice  that  it  could  not  with  certainty  or  safety  be  traversed.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  route  has  sufficient  advantages 
whilst  open,  to  recommend  its  establishment  and  use  during  probaHy  not 
more  than  seven  months  of  the  year 

The  track  of  steamers  from  the  British  coast  to  New  York,  and  to  all 
points  north  of  New  York,  passes  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south.  The  most,  usual  course,  however,  is  to  the  south  of 
both  islands.  Vessels  bound  westerly  make  for  Cape  Bace,  on  the  south- 
easterly coast  of  Newfoundland,  whilst  those  bound  easterly  make  Cape 
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Clear.  Near  Cape  Bace  is  the  harbour  of  St.  John's,  and  near  Cape  Clear 
is  the  Harbour  Valentia ;  the  one  is  the  most  easterly  port  of  America, 
the  other  is  the  most  westerly  port  of  Europe.  They  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  1,640  miles 

At  the  present  time  ocean  steamers  generally  carry  both  freight  and 
passengers,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  like  what  are  termed  mixed 
trains  on  railways.  These  mixed  trains  are  employed  to  serve  localities 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  require  the 
running  of  separate  trains. 

On  railways  doing  a  large  business  the  traffic  is  properly  classified — 
fast  trains  are  run  to  carry  passengers  and  mails  only,  whilst  slow  trains 
are  used  to  convey  heavy  freight.  A  similar  classification  of  ocean  traffic 
may  be  suggested.  Freight  will  naturally  go  by  the  cheapest  mode  of 
conveyance,  while  passengers  and  marls  will  seek  the  speediest. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  shape  of  a  steamship,  other  things  being 
equal,  governs  her  speed.  The  shape,  again,  depends  on  the  load  she 
may  be  constructed  to  carry.  If  the  ship  is  required  only  for  mails  and 
passengers,  and  such  voyages  as  need  but  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  she 
may  be  constructed  on  a  model  both  sharp  and  light,  and  thus  be  capable 
of  running  more  rapidly  than  if  built  to  carry  heavy  and  bulky  loads.  A 
steamship  for  heavy  loads  may  be  compared  to  a  dray  horse,  whilst  one 
made  specially  for  passengers  and  rapid  transit  may  resemble  a  race  horse ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  the  less  weight  carried  the  more  speed  will  be  made. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  speed  of  ocean  steamships 
might  be  considerably  increased  when  constructed  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  distance  between  St.  John's  (Newfoundland)  and  Valentia  is  not 
much  more  than  half  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  and 
hence  about  half  the  quantity  of  coal  and  supplies  would  be  required  for 
the  passage  between  the  former  points. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  steamship  constructed  specially  to 
run  between  St.  John's  and  Valentia,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
passengers  and  mails,  with  such  light  express  matter  as  usually  goes  by 
passenger  trains,  would  attain  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  existing  ocean 
steamers. 

A  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  is  thought  to  be  quite 
possible;  the  distcmce  between  Valentia  and  St.  John's  is  1,640  miles. 
At  the  assumed  rate  the  ocean  passage  might  be  accomplished  in  one 
hundred  hours 

Having  shown  that  by  shortening  the  ocean  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
to  a  minimumf  the  time  of  transit  between  the  great  centres  of  business 
in  Europe  and  America  can  be  very  greatly  reduced ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  a  reasonable  hope  maybe  entertained  that  the  entire  mail  matter 
passing  between  the  two  Continents  may  eventually  be  attracted  to  the 
new  route,  it  may  be  well  now  to  inquire  what  portion  of  passengers 
may  be  expected  to  travel  over  it 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  already  abundance  of  passenger  traffio 
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if  the  purely  passenger  route  under  discussion  possesses  sufficient  attrac- 
tions. To  settle  this  point  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  route 
must  be  fisdrly  weighed. 

The  obstructions  offered  by  floating  ice  during  several  months  in  the 
year  are  insuperable  while  they  last.  During  this  period  HalifiBo,  or  some 
equally  good  port  open  in  winter,  will  be  available. 

The  frequent  transhipments  from  railway  to  steamship,  and  vice  verMa, 
may  be  considered  by  some  an  objection  to  the  route.  For  conveyance  of 
freight  they  certainly  would  be  objectionable ;  but  most  passengers  would 
probably  consider  tiie  transhipments  agreeable  changes,  as  they  would 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey. 

If,  as  it  has  been  shown,  this  route  would  reduce  the  time  between 
London  and  New  York  some  three  or  four  days,  and  bring  Toronto  one- 
third  nearer  Liverpool  (m  time)  than  New  York  is  now ;  if  it  would  give 
the  merchant  in  Chicago  his  English  letters  four  or  five  days  earlier  than 
he  has  ever  yet  received  them ;  if  it  be  possible  by  this  proposed  route  to 
lift  the  mails  in  London  and  lay  them  down  in  New  Orleans  in  less  time 
than  they  have  ever  reached  New  York,  then  it  surely  possesses  advan- 
tages which  must  eventually  establish  it,  not  simply  as  an  Litercolonial, 
but  rather  as  an  Litercontinental,  line  of  communication. 

These  are  purely  conmiercial  considerations,  and,  however  important 
they  may  be  as  such,  the  statesman  will  readily  perceive  in  the  project 
advantages  of  another  kind.  It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  extend 
to  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  to  the  other  provinces  of  British  America,  the 
benefits  of  rapid  intercommunication.  It  will  probably  accord  with 
Imperial  policy  to  foster  the  shipping  of  the  Gulf,  and  to  encourage  the 
building  up  of  such  a  fleet  of  swift  steamers  as  a  daily  line  across  the 
ocean  would  require.  It  must  surely  be  important  to  the  Empire  to 
secure  in  perpetuity  the  control  of  the  great  highway  between  the  two 
Continents.  It  must  be  equally  her  policy  to  develop  the  resources  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  these  Colonies,  and  to  bind  more  closely,  by 
ties  of  mutual  benefit,  the  firiendly  relationship  which  happily  exists 
between  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  will  venture  the  remark  that  to-day  the  opinions  expressed 
in  those  paragraphs  will  meet  with  less  incredulity  than  in  many 
quarters  they  were  regarded  thirty-one  years  back.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  writer  was  bold  enough  to  express  the  opinion  that 
a  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  per  hour  for  steamships  specially 
constructed  for  speed  might  be  assumed  to  be  within  the  range  of 
practicability.  This  view  was  at  the  time  considered  exceedingly 
sanguine  and  visionary.  Now,  the  requirements  of  the  present  day 
demand  a  speed  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  Government 
has  advertised  for  tenders  for  a  weekly  steamship  service  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  for  ten  years  to  come,  the  tenders  for 
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whiob  are  to  be   received   to-morrow,  June  10.     Let  me  read 
Clauses  10  and  11  of  the  conditions  : — 

10.  The  vessels  employed  to  be  built  tinder  Admiralty  supervision  and 
in  compUanee  with  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  authorities  respect- 
hig  armed  cruisers,  and  shall  be  of  not  less  tonnage  than  8,500  gross 
register  tons,  and  when  on  service  to  maintain  on  the  round  trip  from 
port  to  port  across  the  Atlantic  an  average  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hoar, 
and  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  materials,  and  furnished  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  fuel,  stores,  and  provisions,  tackle  and  all  things  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  voyage  contracted  for,  and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  mails  and  passengers,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  first-class 
mail  and  passenger  steamers,  and  equal  in  equipment  to  the  "  Teutonic," 
of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  to  be  manned  with  legaUy  quaHfied  com- 
petent officers  and  engineers,  and  a  sufficient  crew  of  able  seamen  and 
other  men,  and  competent  surgeons. 

11.  The  vessels  shall  each  have  accommodation  for  not  less  than  275 
first  class,  200  second  class,  and  1,000  steerage  passengers,  and  seating 
accommodation  in  the  dining  saloon  for  at  least  275  passengers.  The 
accommodation,  board,  and  attendance  shall  be  equal  to  that  given  to 
passengers  on  the  best  vessels  plying  between  New  York  and  Great  Britain. 

I  have  referred  to  the  division  of  ocean  traffic  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  would  only  include  passengers,  mails,  and  light  express 
goods.  Steamships  would  be  specially  constructed  for  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort.  The  second  class  would  comprise  heavy  merchandise, 
for  the  transport  of  which  great  speed  is  not  deemed  essential. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  received  from  a  merchant  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  a  letter  which  supports  the  principle 
of  classification  suggested,  a  principle  already  in  part  put  in 
practice  in  some  of  the  newest  and  finest  steamships  constructed  for 
the  passenger  and  mail  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  extract  from  this  letter : — 

It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  steamboat  owners  throughout  the  world 
that  the  day  is  passed  when  a  passenger  and  fireighting  service  can  be 
combined  with  the  same  ship  (except  with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed 
express  fireight).  What  is  designated  rough  cargo  merchandise  will  com- 
mand tonnage  without  a  subsidy  under  present  conditions  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  From  a  national  standpoint  the  Governments  of  the  Em- 
pire, Home  and  Colonial,  are  warranted  in  aiding  lines  of  steamships  by 
annual  subsidies,  in  order  to  establish  national  highways  connecting  the 
Colonies  with  each  other,  and  each  with  the  Imperial  centre. 

If  my  Australian  correspondent  be  correct,  and  I  can  only  say  he 
is  a  clear-headed  man  of  business,  perfectly  familiar  with  trade  and 
diipping,  we  may  look  forward  to  another  important  change  if  not 
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a  revolation  in  the  economy  of  ocean  steamships,  and  especially  in 
the  farther  development  of  the  transatlantic  ferry.    Great  progress 
has  certainly  been  made  since  the  Canadian  ''  Boyal  William  "  led 
the  way  across  the  ocean  in  1888.    There  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels.     In  1848  inm 
began  to  be  substituted  for  wood.    Soon  afterwards  the  screw  dis- 
placed the  paddle-wheel.    Compound  engines  were  introduced  in 
1856  and  came  into  general  use  in  1870.    Nine  years  later  steel 
ships  came  into  vogue,  and  in  1888  twin  screws  were  first  adopted 
in  Atlantic  liners.    Steamships  have  now  reached  a  degree  of  per- 
fection little  dreamed  of  half  a  century  ago,  and  they  make  the 
passage  with  marvellous  speed  and  comfort.    But  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  travellers  between  the  two  continents  has  now  become  so  striking, 
that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  shortening  the  time  of 
transit  from  shore  to  shore.    We  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  meeting  the  demand  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  by  making  provision  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of  passengers 
and  mails  precisely  as  has  long  been  practised  on  railways,  leaving 
ordinary  merchandise  to  be  carried  by  less  speedy  means  of  transit. 
It  is,  likewise,  our  duty  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  practicable 
to  reduce  the  time  of  transit  by  adopting  new  routes  across  the 
ocean.    We  have  only  to  look  at  the  growth  of  traffic,  and  the 
volume  it  has  already  attained,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  transatlantic 
ferry  has  not  yet  reached  a  finality.  According  to  estimates  furnished 
me  by  the  Dominion  Statistician,  there   cannot   be   less  than 
750,000  persons  travelling  yearly  between  Europe  and  America, 
giving  an  average  of  fully  14,000  every  week  for  the  whole  year,  but 
we  all  know  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  persons  cross  the 
ocean  during  the  summer  months,  so  that  the  summer  average 
must    be  much    higher   than    14,000   weekly.      This  enormous 
passenger  traffic  is  not  diminishing,  it  is  steadily  increasing  as  im- 
proved facilities  are  provided  for  it.    We  are  warranted,  therefore, 
in  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  for  the  highest  class  of  steamships, 
established  on  the  shortest  practicable  ocean  route,  abundance  of 
traffic  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  face  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  transatlantic 
service,  who  will  venture  to  predict  that  no  further  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future  ?  Sixty  years  ago  our  fathers  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  dictum  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  who  declared 
that  a  voyage  by  steamship  to  the  American  continent  from  Europe 
was  perfectly  chimerical,  and  people  might  as  well  talk  of  making 
a  voyage  to  the  moon.    That  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
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£ien  of  thd  day  was  expressed  at  a  publio  lecture  in  Liverpool  in 
1885.^  It  was,  however,  disregarded,  the  enterprise  of  British 
merchants  triumphed,  and  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine 
have  since  been  more  than  realised.  There  are  men  then  bom  who 
have  lived  to  see  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  transatlantic  steam- 
ships at  New  York  reach  as  high  as  fifty,  and  at  the  Canadian 
port  of  Montreal  no  less  than  forty-four,  in  a  single  month. 

I  have  referred  to  several  alternative  routes  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  Canada,  and  pointed  out  the  high  importance  which 
should  be  attached  to  those  which  may  with  perfect  safety  be  used  all 
the  year  round.  Halifax  is  some  600  miles  nearer  Great  Britain  than 
New  York,  and  with  the  ordinary  steamer  the  ocean  passage  to  and 
from  Halifax  may  be  made  in  fully  a  day  less  than  the  voyage  to 
or  from  New  York.    Of  the  summer  routes  which  are  in  use,  or 
have  been  suggested,  that  by  Blacksod  Bay  and  Chateau  Bay  will 
be  found  the  shortest.     Blacksod  Bay  is  described  in  Hoskyn's 
sailing  directions  as  ''  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  is  easy  of  access,  and  afibrds  anchorage  with  spiftce  sufiScient 
for  a  large  number  of  vessels ;  it  has  always  been  a  principal  resort 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  stationed  on  this  coast,  and  one  for  which 
they  never  hesitated  to  run  in  bad  weather.*'    Chateau  Bay  is  not 
so  well  known ;  it  is  on  the  Labrador  side  of  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood  is  confined  to  a  few 
fishermen.    The  Admiralty  publications  describe  this  Bay  as  having 
•*  within  it  Henley,  Antelope,  and  Pitt  harbours,  the  two  latter  of 
which  are  quite  secure  and  fit  for  large  vessels."    To  establish  a 
line  of  communication  by  this  route  would  involve  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Chateau  Bay  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  about  900 
miles,  at  an  expenditure  of  probably  £6,000,000.    There  are  other 
considerations  involved.     Man   can   overcome  certain   physical 
obstacles  by  artificial  means,  but  nature  has  imposed  climatic  diffi* 
culties  beyond  human  power  to  remove.    As  a  consequence  of  the 
latter  this  route  could  only  be  used  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
This  limitation  will  adversely  afiect  the  consideration  of  this  route, 
and  I  refer  to  it  merely  as  a  possible  summer  line  of  travel,  by  which 
the  Atlantic  could  be  crossed  on  its  shortest  span.    From  Blacksod 
Bay  to  Chateau  Bay  the  distance  is  but  1,554  miles,  or  about  half 
thQ  distance  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.    It  is  true  that  this  route 
would  only  be  open  in  summer,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 

'  See  remarks  by  Ck>mmi88ary-General  Lardner  (son  of  the  distinguished 
scientist)  and  by  the  Author  of  the  Paper  in  course  of  the  discussion,  pp.  428 
and  433,  in  explanation  of  above  statement. 
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line  hj  tibe  Gnlf  and  Biver  St.  Lawrence,  a  faci  which  adds 
immensely  to  the  importance  of  the  roate  available  every  month  in 
the  year  by  way  of  the  open  port  of  Halifax.  This  moch  can  be 
said  in  &bvoar  of  the  summer  route  vi4  Blacksod  and  Chateau  Bays — 
if  established  it  would  during  the  season  it  would  be  open  to  traffic 
render  it  possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  from  port  to  port  in  three 
days,  and  it  would  bring  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  within  about 
five  days'  travel  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  ocean  highway  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  Canada,  and  the  extreme  desirability  of  rendering  the  passage  as 
short,  as  safe,  and  as  convenient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  not  in 
summer  only,  but  all  the  year  round.  If  we  recognise  the  central 
position  occupied  by  Canada  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Aus- 
tralasia and  India,  it  is  obvious  that  a  fast  service  on  the  Atlantic  is 
but  the  prelude  to  an  Imperial  service  from  the  British  Isles,  by  way 
of  Canada,  to  the  most  distant  possessions  in  both  hemispheres. 
Already  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
ocean  highway  of  the  Pacific  by  placing  two  excellent  steamships 
on  the  route  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney  forming  a  monthly 
line,  a  small  subsidy  being  granted  by  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  New  South  Wales. 

Another  route  on  the  Pacific  has  been  opened  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Empress  Line  between 
Canada  and  Asia.  This  line  consists  of  three  magnificent  steel 
steamships,  each  of  nearly  6,000  tons  gross,  with  twin  screws  and 
two  sets  of  triple-expansion  engines  developing  10,000  horse-power. 
The  speed  attained  is  about  16  knots.  These  steamships  are 
assisted  by  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Governments,  and  are  owned 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Few  whose  oj^nions  are  of  value  fail  to  recognise  that  trade  and 
commerce  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  no  policy,  however  consistently  carried  out,  tends, 
more  to  its  consolidation  than  wise  efforts  to  stimulate  an  increase 
of  commerce  by  supplying  the  freest  and  best  means  of  com- 
munication. 

If  the  mail  service  on  the  several  great  ocean  highways  be 
properly  developed  and  permanently  established  on  a  sound  and 
liberal  basis,  I  can  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  time  of  transit 
between  London  and  Australia  being  reduced  to  twenty-five  days, 
l^nd  between  London  and  Yokohama  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  days. 
Already  by  the  existing  partially  improved  means  of  communication 
via  Canada  the  mails  have  been  delivered  in  London  from  Yoko- 
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hama  in  twenty  days  nine  hours,  that  is  to  say  in  less  than  half  the 
time  required  by  the  old  route  ma  the  Suez  Canal,  the  prescribed 
official  time  of  transit  having  been  forty-three  days. 

I  have  not  specially  referred  to  the  proposed  Pacific  Cable.  I 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  add  that  a  submarine  telegraph  connecting 
Canada  with  Australasia  is  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  that,  quite 
apart  from  its  value  to  the  Empire  as  a  means  of  instantaneous 
communication,  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  success  of  steam* 
ship  service. 

The  coming  year  will  be  memorable  in  Canadian  history  in  con- 
nection with  three  remarkable  events,  each  appealing  to  public 
attention,  associated,  as  they  are,  with  the  subject  I  have  imper- 
fectly brought  to  your  notice. 

1.  On  July  1, 1897,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Dominion  attained  its  political  being  will  be  celebrated.  During 
these  thirty  years  the  people  of  Canada,  with  the  fullest  faith  in  the 
principle  of  rapid  and  easy  communication,  have  established  railways 
from  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic  to  British  Columbia 
on  the  Pacific.  This  work  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties of  magnitude  at  an  enormous  expenditure,  but  it  was  felt  to 
be  indispensable  in  the  national  interest.  The  effect  of  the  creation 
of  the  Dominion  has  been  to  bring  into  intimate  political  relation- 
ship provinces  hitherto  disconnected  and  separated  by  physical 
obstacles  as  well  as  by  hostile  tariffs,  and  to  constitute  these  different 
communities  of  different  origins  into  one  people  with  common 
sentiments  and  national  aims.  The  material  effect  has  been  to 
change  the  face  of  the  wild  continental  wilderness  of  the  central 
plains  so  that  it  may  become  the  home  of  millions  of  happy  and 
prosperous  British  subjects  in  place  of  being  the  haunts  of  the 
savage  and  wild  animals.' 

2.  If  our  gracious  Sovereign  be  spared  to  us  next  year,  and  we 
all  trust  her  reign  may  be  long  continued,  we  will  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  her  sovereignty.  Her 
Majesty's  reign  will  then  have  extended  over  double  the  number  of 
years  of  the  political  life  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  she  will 
have  reigned  a  longer  period  than  any  other  British  monarch.  The 
Victorian  age  has  witnessed  vast  strides  in  the  extension  and 
unification  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  remarkable  in  every  sense. 
In  no  other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
so  much  advance  in  material  and  moral  progress.  It  has  not  been 
entirely  free  from  war,  but  war  has  not  been  its  prevailing  feature. 
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It  has  to  a  large  extent  been  an  age  of  peace ;  science,  thoti^liii 
invention,  and  industry  have  had  full  sway,  and  their  products  are 
Been  everywhere  on  sea  and  land.  The  sphere  of  trade  has  been 
extended  and  enlarged,  education  has  been  general,  and  missionary 
effort  has  gone  forth  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 

In  the  Queen's  happy  reign  we  can  record  countless  reforms  and 
applications  of  science  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human 
family — ^postal  improvement,  telegraphy,  photography,  cheap  print- 
ing, telephones,  railways,  ocean  steamships,  submarine  cables, 
lighting  and  locomotion  by  electricity,  and  the  thousand  uses  to 
which  science  is  applied  in  every  day  life.  They  all,  or  nearly  all, 
have  had  their  origin— certainly  their  development — during  the 
period  the  Queen  has  sat  on  the  throne. 

8.  On  the  day  following  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign,  June  21,  1897,  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  will  open  its 
annual  session  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  members  will  make 
a  journey  to  the  landfall  of  Cabot  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the  continent  and  celebrate 
the  first  planting  of  the  flag  of  the  English  King  (June  24, 1497) 
on  territory  now  forming  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  Canada  we  do  not  think  in  a  light  spirit  of  these  historical 
events.  The  commemoration  will  not  be  confined  to  one  place  or 
limited  to  one  day.  The  city  of  Toronto  is  making  great  prepara- 
tions to  commemorate  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  import- 
ance. The  general  and  local  governments  will  co-operate  with  the 
citizens  in  various  ways.  It  has  been  determined  to  open  a  great 
historical  exposition  during  the  summer.  The  Parliament  Build- 
ings and  the  halls  of  the  several  universities  in  Queen's  Park  have 
been  granted  for  the  purpose,  and,  what  will  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion,  the  British  Association  has  resolved  to  meet  next  year 
in  that  city. 

With  permission,  I  will  read  the  views  of  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Sir  Clements  B.  Markham,  conveyed  to 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  dated 
April  26, 1896  :— 

It  is  fitting  that  the  memorable  achievement  ol  that  intrepid  seaman, 
John  Cabot,  should  be  remembered  on  the  400th  anniversary  of  hia 
discovery,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  specially  fitting  that  a  commemoration 
should  take  place  in  the  land  which  he  was  the  first  to  discover.  There 
is  great  significance  in  the  voyage  of  Cabot.  It  was  not  the  first  British 
enterprise  of  the  kind,  for  during  the  previous  seven  years  expeditions  had 
been  annually  despatched  from  Bristol  to  discover  land  to  the  westward. 
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But  it  was  the  first  that  was  led  by  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  the  first  that  was  successful.  John  Cabot 
must  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  British  mari- 
time enterprise.  It  is  unfortunate  that  nothing  has  been  preserved  that 
can  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  man,  of  his  character,  and  his  attainments. 
We  can  form  a  judgment  of  Columbus  firom  his  writings.  We  know 
something  of  his  heroisms  and  of  his  faUings.  He  is  a  living  man  to  us, 
and  therefore  he  has  attained  world-wide  celebrity,  and  appeals  to  our 
sympathy  and  our  reverence.  John  Cabot  is  little  more  than  a  name. 
The  few  facts  we  know  concerning  him  are  immortal  facts  ever  to  be  had 
in  remembrance.  He  made  the  third  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  re- 
turned. He  discovered  the  mainland  of  America.  He  raised  the  beacon 
which  showed  Englishmen  the  way  to  the  New  World.  He  was  the  first 
to  hoist  the  cross  of  St.  George  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
His  fate  is  unknown.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  companions. 
But  the  names  of  three  Englishmen  are  preserved  who  certainly  fitted 
out  vessels,  and  probably  went  with  Cabot  in  1498.  The  names  of 
Lancelot  Thirhill,  Thomas  Bradley,  and  John  Carter  therefore  should 
also  be  had  in  remembrance. 

Having,  I  fear,  greatly  trespassed  on  your  patience,  it  remains 
for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  give  my  imperfect  attempts  to  discuss  a  very  important  sabjeot. 
The  ferry  across  the  Atlantic  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  especially  when  considered  in  its  relations  to 
the  Empire.  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  pardon  any  failure  on  my 
part  in  bringing  the  subject  succinctly  before  you.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  have  sustained  my  views  by  statistics,  but 
they  are  obviously  out  of  place  on  an  occasion  like  this.  My  effort 
has  been  simply  to  submit  to  you  in  its  broad  character  the  several 
aspects  of  an  important  Imperial  project. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  Institute  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  so  generally  prevails  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Unity, 
and*the  fervent  desire  to  make  closer  and  render  permanent  the 
relationship  between  several  great  divisions  of  the  Empire.  If  this 
feeling  is  called  forth  in  a  British  subject,  it  is  especially  as  a  Cana- 
dian British  subject  that  I  view  the  question.  Let  me  repeat  that 
in  the  Dominion  we  desire  to  have  the  closest  connection  with  our 
fellow  subjects — the  kinsmen  of  many  of  us,  in  these  islands.  It  is 
our  desire  so  effectually  to  span  the  ocean  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  held  to  separate  us,  but  will  rather  cement  the  Dominion  to 
the  Mother  Country  by  rendering  it  a  matter  of  ease  for  your 
surplus  enterprising  youth  to  occupy  with  us  our  land  of  fruitful 
valleys,  o{  fertile  plains,  and  spreading  forests ;  our  country  of 
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stupendous  cataracts,  great  flowing  rivers,  and  inland  seas  of  the 
freshest  and  purest  water. 

Like  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  Canadians  take  our 
origin  from  the  great  historic  races  of  Western  Europe.  We  do  not 
all  profess  the  same  form  of  creed,  but  we  are  all  Christians.  There 
is  to  be  found  among  us  a  difference  of  language,  as  was  at  one  time 
found  in  these  sea-girt  isles,  but  we  dwell  in  peace  and  amity,  for  we 
are  all  blessed  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  British  laws  and  British 
freedom.  We  live  under  the  same  flag  as  you  do,  we  profess  no 
mere  mouth  loyalty  to  the  one  Queen  and  Empress,  whom  may  God 
loDg  spare. 

Discussion. 

Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  G.G.M.G.  (High  Commissioner  for 
Canada) :  It  is  a  privilege,  I  consider,  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  most  interesting  and  descriptive  address  to  which 
we  have  just  listened.  The  name  of  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  household 
word  in  Canada,  and  one  known  in  many  circles  in  this  country. 
It  is,  wherever  known,  respected  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  done 
great  and  good  work,  not  alone  for  Canada,  but  for  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  It  was  under  his  directions  that  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  the  first  effort  to  connect  the  different  Provinces  of 
Canada,  was  constructed.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  road  going 
further  into  the  interior  and  across  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Fleming 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  in  all  the  preliminary  surveys,  and 
under  his  care  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  line  was  built. 
The  address  to  which  we  have  listened  is  indeed  most  instructive. 
Mr.  Fleming  has  told  us  of  Cabot  having  touched  on  Canadian  soil 
in  1497.  About  200  years  after  that  a  company  was  formed 
in  England  which  sent  its  ships  into  Hudson  Bay.  At  that  time 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada  was  a  province  of 
France,  and  I  think  we  have  cause  for  gratification  that  by  the 
sending  of  these  ships  into  Hudson  Bay  at  that  time,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  country  from  that  point  to,  I  think  I  may  say, 
the  North  Pole,  we  have  conserved  to  us  to-day  what  is  a  very 
important  portion  of  Canada — I  mean  the  whole  of  the  great  North- 
West,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  whole  continent  of  America, 
for  that  which  concerns  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  man,  that  is  to 
say,  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  has,  during  this  last  year,  produced 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  farmers  no  less  than  80,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  alone.  From  these  efforts  I  think  we  may  look  forward, 
in  a  very  short  time,  seeing  that  we  really  only  require  population 
in  that  country,  to  producing  ten  times  as  much  as  was  done  this 
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last  year,  and  that  will,  indeed,  be  a  great  factor  in  snpplying  food  for 
the  Mother  Country.  It  was  through  the  enterprise  of  Canadian 
merchants,  we  are  told,  that  the  ocean  was  first  crossed  by  steam 
power.  Passing  on  to  1838,  we  find  that  the  •'  Great  Western  "  and 
"  Sirius  '•  went  to  Quebec.  I  remember  yery  well  that  year,  and  the 
rush  made  to  the  post-office  to  get  the  first  letters  brought  out  by 
those  yessels,  as  I  happened  to  be  there  myself  at  the  time.  We 
pass  on  to  the  Cunard  steamers  of  1840,  and  to  the  Allan  steamers 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  somewhat  later.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  h'ttle 
pride  to  remember  that  the  Allan  Line  was  really  the  first  to  give 
comforts  to  passengers  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  beyond  what  they 
had  by  remaining  down  in  the  cabin.  It  was  they  who  first  gave 
covered  decks.  They  met  with  some  little  opposition  with  regard 
to  that,  and  incurred  some  loss,  because  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  these  decks  counted  against  them  as  to  tonnage. 
Unfortunately,  the  '*  Parisian  "  of  some  fifteen  years  ago  is  perhaps 
at  the  present  day  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best  of  the  steamers  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  route,  and  we  in  Canada  certainly  look  forward 
with  very  great  desire  to  a  fast  Une  of  steamboats  to  Halifax,  and 
Quebec,  and  Montreal.  That,  as  has  been  said,  we  hope  to  see 
accomplished  very  soon,  as  I  believe  the  tenders  are  to  go  in 
to-morrow.  By  means  of  this  service  we  shall  be  able  to  send 
passengers  to  Chicago  and  to  the  great  north-west  of  America.  It 
is  not,  I  would  remind  you,  simply  a  scattered  population  you  will 
find  there.  You  will  find  cities  in  Minnesota  which  have  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people  where,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
there  were  not  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  This  I  say,  not  to  show 
that  that  country  has  greater  advantages  than  Canada,  but  to  show 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  success  for  these  Atlantic  steamers. 
You  will  have  really  a  continuous  route  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
north-west  of  America  under  the  auspices  of  British  subjects. 
These  steamers  will  also  have  another  advantage,  for  I  have 
observed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  (as  I  have  done  very  often  indeed, 
some  100  times  or  more— as  well  by  the  St.  Lawrence  as  by  New 
York),  I  have  observed,  I  say,  that  a  great  many  people  meet 
together  on  board.  There  are  hundreds  on  every  ship  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  acquaintance  they  make  with  each  other 
under  these  circumstances  has,  I  think,  a  most  excellent  influence. 
It  is  when  we  do  not  know  each  other,  when  we  look  upon  other 
people  as  being  so  very  different  from  ourselves,  that  suspicion  and 
distrust  arise ;  but  when  we  are  thrown  together,  as  when  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  and  learn  to  know  each  other,  and  to  see  that  our  j 
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neighbours  are  very  maoh  like  oorselyes,  these  prejudices  are  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  This  improved  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  against  any  great  differences  between  ourselves  and  our 
cousins  in  the  United  States.  As  Mr.  Fleming  has  mentioned,  you 
may  leave  here  one  Saturday,  and  in  twelve  days,  even  at  the 
present  time,  you  may  be  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  a  very  short 
time  with  this  fast  service,  you  will  be  able  to  do  the  journey  in 
nine,  or  at  the  outside  ten  days.  In  twelve  days  more  you  may  be 
in  Japan,  so  that  twenty-one  days  from  here  you  will  be  able  to 
reach  the  Far  East.  Further,  this  is  a  route  also  to  India.  I 
think  we  all  have  reason  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
&otion  to  this  new  highway  from  England  to  China  and  India, 
and  the  east  by  way  of  Canada ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  wish  the 
project  every  success. 

Sir  Mackbnzis  Bowell,  E.C.M.G.  (late  Premier  of  Canada)  :— 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  I  am  here  to- 
night and  see  you,  my  Lord,  occupying  the  position  of  Chairman, 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  Cabinet  during  the  whole 
period  of  your  Qovemorship  of  Canada.  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
invidious,  but  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  governor 
who  has  left  behind  him  a  name  more  revered  than  that  of  our 
honoured  Chairman.  I  cannot  say  that  in  the  governing  of  a 
country  Uke  ours  we  have  not  our  difficulties  and  our  differences  of 
opinion,  and  his  lordship  will  remember  that  on  some  occasions  differ- 
ences upon  certain  minor  matters  did  arise,  but  there  never  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  advisers  on  the  great 
interests  affecting  the  British  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America 
and  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  all  belong.  I  have  listened  with 
great  satis&ction  and  pleasure  to  the  address  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fleming,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  associated 
for  a  number  of  years  past.  He  and  I  travelled  from  Canada  to 
Australia  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  of  improved  commercial  intercourse  between  those  portions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  to  that  visit  we  owe  the  meeting 
together  of  the  Colonial  delegates  in  Canada  two  years  ago,  out  of 
which  arose  the  mission  on  which  we  are  now  visiting  our  native 
land.  It  is  a  pride  to  me  to  know  that  though  I  went  to  Canada 
with  my  parents  sixty-three  years  ago  this  summer,  I  am  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  too,  belongs  to 
the  northern  part  of  these  islands  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  learned 
in  our  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominion  never  to  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  native-bora  Englishman,  Scotchman,  or 
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Irishman,  and  those  bom  m  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  As  his 
lordship  has  told  yon,  until  quite  recently  I  had  the  honour  of 
occupying  the  first  place  in  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  after  seventeen  years  and  a  half  in  the  Cabinet  of  Canada, 
I  retired ;  but  though  I  have  resigned  I  have  no  intention  whatever 
of  retiring  from  public  duty  so  long  as  health  will  enable  me  to  do 
what  little  service  I  can  towards  the  advancement  of  the  coxmtry  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong.  Our  visit  to  England  upon  this 
occasion  is  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Ottawa  Conference,  where  we  affirmed  the  principle  of  the 
desirability  of  closer  cable  connection  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  order  to  accompHsh  that  object  we  proposed  to 
establish  additional  means  of  communication;  first,  by  a  fast 
steamship  service,  and  next  by  telegraphic  communication  connect- 
ing every  portion  of  the  Empire,  without  touching  foreign  soil.  I 
hope  I  may  be  spared  sufficiently  long  to  see  these  great  objects 
successfully  accomplished.  It  only  shows,  I  think,  that  where  the 
Colonists  act  in  unison  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  latter  is 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  even  from  the  humble  members  of 
this  great  Empire,  we  can  accomplish  some  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  this  Institute  has  been  organised.  I  fear  that  in  dealing 
with  a  question  of  this  kind  I  should  be  wearying  you  were  I  to 
attempt  to  express  my  opinions  fully  on  the  subject.  We  have  one 
great  desire,  and  that  is,  I  repeat,  to  unite  as  closely  as  we  possibly 
can  all  portions  of  this  Empire,  and  to  create  not  only  a  feeling  of 
kinship,  which  really  and  in  fact  does  exist,  but  to  create  and  build 
up  in  our  midst  a  bond  of  union  that  in  times  of  trouble  will  stand 
the  test.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  her  affection  for  the 
Mother  Country  was  well  exemplified  when  she  offered  aid  if  it 
were  wanted  in  the  time  of  need.  It  is  but  a  little  time  since  a  war- 
cloud  rose  in  the  horizon,  and  some  difficulties  were  feared. 
British  subjects  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  at  once 
affirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  I  think  from  these  and 
other  evidences  that  you  must  be  convinced  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
part  and  parcel,  as  well  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  defence  of  our  institutions,  and 
of  one  whom  we  iJl  love  and  revere,  our  Queen.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  a  little  boastful,  but  I  ask  you  to  remember  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Canada  towards  the  United  States,  and  to 
remember  that  you  have  there  a  people  of  five  or  six  millions  living 
alongside  a  country  with  over  8,000  miles  of  frootieri  and  knowing, 
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as  every  one  of  ns  does,  that  in  case  of  difficulty  we  may  be  the 
great  sufferers;  hence  when  a  people  knowing  the  results  that 
would  follow  to  their  homes,  their  flEtmilies  and  their  country, 
are  willing  to  affirm  their  loyalty  and  readiness  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  that  too  when  the  difficulties  arise  on 
questions  which  may  not  in  any  way  affect  their  particular  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  I  think  you  must  give  them  credit  for  sincerity 
in  their  devotion.  We  have  one  great  hope  and  desire  as  Canadians 
— our  statesmen  have  adopted  it  as  a  principle  certainly  during  the 
last  seventeen  and  a  half  years,  not  to  be  behind  any  portion  of  the 
world,  and  more  particidarly  that  portion  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent not  British.  We  see  with  regret  that  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  old  country  and  our  own  have  been  gradually 
falling  into  that  state  to  which  my  friend  Sir  Donald  Smith  has 
alluded.  I  remember  when  I  first  crossed  the  ocean  from  Canada 
to  England,  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers  was  crowded  with  American 
tourists,  because  at  that  time  it  was  the  most  comfortable.  There 
are  some  five  hundred  miles  of  inland  navigation  before  you  strike 
the  sea,  and  at  that  time  the  Allan  Line  was  second  to  none  on  the 
ocean  between  England  and  the  American  Continent ;  but  to-day 
we  are  in  this  position — almost  everyone  who  desires  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  goes  to  New  York.  My  friend  Sir  Donald  Smith  and  I 
did  the  same  thing  the  other  day.  What  was  the  result — we  left 
New  York  at  10.15  on  the  Saturday  morning  and  at  daylight  next 
Saturday  we  were  moored  alongside  the  dock  at  Liverpool  When 
I  went  to  Canada  sixty-three  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
occupying  just  eight  weeks  and  two  days.  I  have  been  told  by  His 
Grace  Archbishop  Tach6,  who  has  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  North-Wesfc,  that  he  took  six  months  in  going  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  to  Edmonton  at  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. It  takes  six  days  now.  That  establishes  the  fact  that  we 
are  advancing  by  means  of  science  so  rapidly  that  we  need  not  be 
astonished  at  anything  that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  When  we  talk  of  Imperial  Federation  and  unity  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Empire,  I  would  remind  you  that  older 
men  used  to  look  upon  distance  as  insuperable.  The  United  States 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  it  took  at  one  time  three 
or  four  or  five  weeks  to  get  from  the  Capital  to  its  western  shore,  and 
yet  its  people  have  formed  themselves  into  one  country.  By  means 
of  electricity  and  steam  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  every 
acre  of  the  world  that  is  ruled  by  the  Imperial  authorities  and 
under  the  British  Crown  will,  by  these  means,  be  just  as  able  to 
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govern  its  dominions  as  the  United  States  with  its  thirty  or  forty 
States  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These  are  our 
hopes  and  aspirations.  We  have  no  desire  to  be  behind  our  neigh- 
bours in  enterprise,  but  to  emulate  to  the  fullest  extent  their  virtues 
and  eclipse  them  if  possible  in  their  enterprise.  I  am  glad  to  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Chairman »  on  the  fact  that  the  Boyal  Society, 
which  I  believe  you  were  the  principal  instrument  in  establishing, 
is  taking  part  in  the  great  demonstration  to  be  held  in  Canada 
during  the  coming  year  to  celebrate  its  discovery  four  hundred 
years  ago  by  Cabot.  It  must  be  a  gratifying  fact  to  you  to  know 
that  the  efforts  you  put  forth  in  order  to  spread  the  advantages  of 
science  throughout  the  country  have  been  so  successful,  and  that  the 
Boyal  Society  is  to  take  so  important  a  part  in  the  commemoration. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  know  no  distinction 
between  the  British  subject  bom  in  the  Colony  and  one  who  is 
bom  upon  the  old  sod.  I  know  when  in  Australia  three  years  ago, 
somebody  said  that  they  had  no  particular  history  to  which  they  could 
look  back  with  pride.  My  answer  was  that  the  history  of  England 
is  as  much  their  glory  as  it  is  yours— that  you  only  live  on  another 
part  of  one  grand  estate  owned  by  the  Queen.  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  the  feeling  to  which  I  refer  is  dying  out,  and  that  we  are  cul- 
tivating but  one  feeling,  and  that  is  a  unity  of  the  Empire  and  a 
unity  of  sentiment,  and  a  desire  to  have  but  one  people  bound 
together  in  the  strongest  possible  bonds  of  interest  and  affection. 

Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  :  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express 
the  pleasure  which  a  Canadian  like  myself  on  his  first  visit  to 
London  experiences  at  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  a 
society  of  which  he  has  so  often  heard,  whose  Imperial  activity  is 
so  widely  known,  and  whose  work  for  the  welfare  and  unity  of  the 
Empire  he  so  much  admires.  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  ability  of 
the  paper.  This  much  I  will  say  as  to  the  past  history  of  this 
country,  that  we  in  Canada  have  also  a  history,  a  history  abound- 
ing in  important  and  romantic  episodes,  and  which  during  the  last 
hundred  years  records  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  people  to  build  up 
a  British  Colonial  Empire  by  the  side  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  history  recording  a  work  which,  I  believe,  the  people 
of  England  are  beginning  to  appreciate,  and  which  I  believe  they 
can  help  us  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  further  unity  and 
greatness  of  the  Empire.  There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  look 
upon  the  changed  aspect  of  Colonial  affairs  and  the  changed  views 
of  British  statesmen  with  intense  pleasure,  views  like  those  ex- 
pressed by  such  men  as  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  which  have  been 
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voiced  by  this  Institute  upon  so  many  occasions.  One  word  about 
the  Cabot  Exhibition.  The  committee  at  Toronto  are  anxious  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  their  friends  in  England  in  extending  the 
scope  and  increasing  the  value  of  that  Exhibition  by  every  means 
in  tibeir  power.  There  are  in  England  many  records  bearing  upon 
Canadian  interests — many  valuable  pictures  and  mementoes  of  our 
four  hundred  years  of  peace  and  war.  What  we  ask,  therefore,  is 
that  in  the  celebration  which  is  to  take  place  next  year  in  Toronto, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  Qovemor-General, 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  many  leading  men  in  the 
Dominion,  we  may  hope  and  expect  to  obtain  the  loan  of  such 
documents,  pictures,  and  memorials  as  our  friends  in  England  may 
have  in  their  possession.  It  is  hoped  that  a  British  Committee 
will  be  formed  to  further  the  objects  of  this  important  Exhibition. 
There  is  one  important  point  I  desire  you  to  remember.  This 
Exhibition  will  help  to  dispel  the  notion  that  America  and  Canada 
are  synonymous  terms,  a  notion  which  of  course  does  not  exist  to 
any  extent  amongst  educated  people,  but  which  undoubtedly  does 
obtain  to  a  certain  extent  amongst  the  immense  mass  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  This  is  one  reason  why  I  should  like  to  see  sub- 
stantial assistance  given  to  the  Exhibition  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
practical,  strong,  united  effort  made  to  spread  abroad  a  better 
knowledge  of  Canadian  history,  just  as  there  has  been  for  some 
time  past  an  effort  made  to  promote  better  knowledge  of  Canadian 
resources.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  many  directions,  but 
this  is  an  immediate  matter  in  which  you  may  help  us  in  a  practical 
way, 

Commisbaby-Genesal  G.  D.  Labdneb  :  My  object  in  rising  is 
to  give  an  explanation  of  a  somewhat  personal  character  in  reference 
to  an  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  to  a  gentleman  deceased  forty 
years  ago,  and  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  call  my  father.  In  the 
course  of  his  admirable  paper,  Mr.  Fleming  alludes  to  the  general 
belief  that  Dr.  Lardner,  in  lecturing  at  Liverpool  in  the  year  1885, 
had  declared  that  ''  a  voyage  by  steamship  to  the  American  conti- 
nent and  Europe  was  perfectly  chimerical,  and  that  people  might 
as  well  talk  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  moon.*'  Probably  Mr. 
Fleming  is  not  aware  that  this  supposed  declaration  originated  in 
an  erroneous  press  report,  and  was  at  once  and  at  the  time  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  set  forth  in  unanswerable  language,  not 
only  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  what  he  actually  did  say.  This 
disolaim3r  was  published  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
'*  Sbeam-JQngiae,'*  eighth  edition,  1851  (Walton  and  Maberley),  aa 
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the  following  extracts  will  show.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  is  the 
following  passage : 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  part  will  be  foand  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  steam  navigation  from  its  first  establishment  in  1812  to  the 
present  day.  This  chapter  also  contains  the  refutation  of  those  absurd 
reports  which  have  been  generally  circulated,  imputing  to  the  author 
opinions  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  Atlantic  voyage,  which  are  precisely 
the  reverse  of  those  he  really  expressed. 

At  page  295  of  above  work  is  a  report  of  Dr.  Lardner's  speech  from 
the  "  Times  "  of  August  27,  showing  the  falsehood  of  the  report 
that  he  pronounced  the  project  impracticable.  The  meeting 
(British  Association)  took  place  on  the  25th  at  Bristol,  and  the 
report  appeared  in  the  '*  Times  "  of  August  27, 1886.  From  that 
report  I  extract  the  following : 

...  He  was  aware  that  since  the  question  had  arisen,  it  had  been 
stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  averse  to  it.  This  statement  was  totally 
wrongt  etc 

After  some  observations  from  Messrs  Brunell  and  Field,  Dr. 
Lardner  in  reply  said : 

that  he  considered  the  voyage  practicable,  but  wished  to  point  out  that 
which  would  remove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  because  if  the  first 
attempt  failed  it  would  cast  a  damp  upon  the  enterprise  and  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  attempt.  What  he  did  affirm  and  maintain  in  1886-87 
was  that  the  long  sea  voyages  by  steam  which  were  contemplated  could 
not  be  maintained  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  commercial  success  by  any  revenue  which  could  be  expected  from 
traffic  alone ;  and  that,  without  a  Government  subsidy  of  a  considerable 
amount,  such  lines  of  steamers,  although  they  might  be  started,  could  not 
be  permanently  maintained. 

Nevertheless,  the  charge  has  been  brought  up  again  and  again, 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  public  places  for  no  other  conceivable 
motive  than  perhaps  to  point  an  imaginary  moral  or  adorn  a  sensa- 
tional statement. 

Col.  J.  Habbib  : — In  the  few  remarks  I  propose  to  make  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  excellent  paper.  I  observe  that  Mr.  Fleming 
states  that  before  the  advent  of  the  Gunard  Line  of  steamers  in  1840, 
there  were  some  American  liners.  I  am  a  living  witness  to  the 
fact,  for  I  have  dined  on  board  one  of  these  sailing  packets— there 
were  only  four — which  went  from  St.  Catherine's  Docks  to  New 
York,  and  carried  about  thirty  passengers  each  once  a  month. 
When   we   see   the   mighty   strides   in   the   matter   of    steam 
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navigation,  we  are  astounded,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Fleming  in  his  paper 
had  given  ns  some  information  as  to  the  prosperity — ^the  increasing 
prosperity  of  Canada,  showing  the  necessity  not  only  for  the  line 
now  proposed,  but  for  other  Hues  to  follow.  I  recollect  near  fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  opened  the  first  gold  mine 
at  Sherbrooke.  I  notice  that  the  Dominion  in  1885  produced 
^10,000,000  of  mineral,  and  in  1895  ^22,000,000~a  manrelloiis 
progress.  At  the  present  time  we  find  there  is  a  gold  wave  passing 
over  the  world,  and  I  maintain  from  what  I  know  of  Canada,  that 
there  is  not  a  richer  country  in  the  world  for  the  precious  and  other 
metals.  In  the  Mackenzie  basin  there  is  from  150  to  200,000 
square  miles  of  auriferous  deposit,  and  150,000  square  miles  of 
petroleum  lands.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  in  British 
Columbia  1,800  miles  of  coast,  500  miles  in  breadth,  that  is  also 
auriferous.  Where  is  there  a  greater  country  in  the  world  for 
minerals  than  Canada  ?  That  is  why  wc  should  have  more  means 
of  communication  with  Canada  in  the  way  of  additional  steamship 
lines,  such  will  increase  the  country's  greatness  and  riches.  It  has 
recently  been  argued  that  we  should  have  stores  of  com  in  this 
country  to  guard  against  famine  during  wars.  I  maintain  that  the 
greatest  granary  we  can  have  is  Canada  within  a  few  days'  sail  of 
England,  and  the  Canadians  are  willing  and  able  to  supply  us  with  all 
the  food  we  require,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  grain  but  also  of 
cattle.  A  statement  made  in  the  paper  I  think  is  made  in  error. 
Mr.  Fleming  says  : — 

In  Canada  we  have  an  inland  sea — the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — ^like 
the  Baltic,  open  in  summer,  but  in  winter  more  or  less  obstructed  by  ice 
BO  as  to  impede  navigation.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are 
everywhere  British,  while  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark  [share  with 
Bussia  the  claim  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Hudson  Bay  in  one 
respect  resembles  the  AVbite  Sea ;  its  shores  are  wholly  Canadian,  as  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  are  wholly  Bussian.  During  a  short  period  in 
summer  both  seas  are  open  to  navigation. 

I  think  the  evidence  goes  to  the  contrary  of  part  of  that 
statement.  The  White  Sea  is  closed  by  ice  for  nine  months  of  the 
year ;  whereas  Hudson  Bay  has  never  been  known  to  freeze  over. 
The  evidence  shows  that  Hudson  Bay  for  only  a  distance  of 
1,000  yards  from  the  shore  is  ever  frozen  over.  Dr.  Bell,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Survey  of  Canada,  informs 
us  that  in  the  popular  mind  Hudson  Bay  is  associated  with  the 
polar  regions,  yet  that  no  part  comes  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
the  south  part  is  south  of  the  latitude  of  London.    It  never  freezes 
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over.  Mr.  George  A.  Bain,  CE.,  said  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Manitoba  that  the  ice  is  never  solid  for  more  than 
1,000  yards  from  the  land,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  that  could 
not  be  overcome  to  prevent  the  loading  and  unloading  of  steamers 
all  the  winter.  Perhaps  what  is  referred  to  in  the  paper  is  the 
Straits  and  not  the  Bay.  If  so,  I  think  I  can  show  that  there  is 
error  there  also.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Manitoba  appointed 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  they  wound  up  their  report  thus : 
"No  evidence  has  been  given  that  goes  to  prove  that  Hudson 
Strait  and  Bay  proper  ever  freeze  over,  or  that  the  ice  met  with  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  navigation  at  any  time  of  the  year.*'  That 
report  was  made  after  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath. 
Capt.  Hackett,  for  89  years  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
in  his  evidence  stated  that  the  Straits  never  freeze,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  steamships  should  not  navigate  them  at  any  time ; 
while  Admiral  Markham,  whose  authority  as  an  Arctic  explorer 
none  will  gainsay,  said  that  a  well-foimd  steamship  would  have  ho 
difficulty  at  all  times  in  navigating  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson 
Bay.  I  will  not  go  farther  to  prove  that  there  is  some  Uttle 
mistake  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fleming,  and  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
forth  that  the  condition  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Strait  would  prevent 
an  additional  route,  which  I  trust  will  be  opened  shortly  into  the 
heart  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Baneine  Dawson  :  I  have  very  little  claim  to  be  heard  to- 
night, and  absolutely  none  to  criticise  the  very  full,  able,  and 
interesting  paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  Like  others,  I  have 
done  my  share  of  voyaging,  perhaps  more  than  my  share.  I  have 
lived  for  some  years  on  the  ocean,  and  have  averaged  for  several 
years  in  succession  upwards  of  60,000  miles  a  year  of  ocean  travel. 
I  can  testify  to  the  vast  improvements  in  speed  and  equipment  that 
have  taken  place,  and  of  which  we  have  been  told  to-night.  **  The 
prison,  with  a  chance  of  being  drowned,'*  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  has 
been  transformed  into  the  floating  hotel  of  our  own.  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming  drew  a  very  interesting  parallel  between  Canada  and 
Russia.  I  think,  however,  he  made  a  slip  in  saying,  "  We  have  in 
Canada  greater  varieties  of  cUmate,  and  larger  areas  of  country  suit- 
able for  settlement  and  cultivation."  The  Bussian  Empire  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  countries  of  the  world,  and  with  its  8,000,000  of 
square  miles  of  very  partially  developed  territory,  and  125,000,000 
of  patriotic  citizens,  ranks  second  only  to  the  British  Empire  as  a 
whole  in  these  respects.  I  was  much  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Fleming  has  told  us  as  to  the  differentiation  of  steamship  business. 
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Undoabtedly  the  tendency  is  altogether  in  this  diiPection,  mtlcli  ad  it 
is  in  the  raibroad  world.  As  we  have  goods  trains  and  passenger 
trains,  so  we  ahready  have  passenger  steamships  and  freight  steam* 
ships.  Ere  long  I  do  not  doabt  that  we  shall  have  &st  steamship 
lines  exolosively  devoted  to  carrying  mails,  as  we  already  have  fast 
mail  trains  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad.  In  this  connection  it 
has  occurred  to  me,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  others,  that  the  CanadiaJi 
(Government  is  missing  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  initiative,  and 
of  making  a  new  departure  by  establishing  a  fast  line  of  weekly 
steamships  running  between  the  nearest  ports,  for  mails  only,  with 
perhaps  limited  accommodation  for  a  few  passengers  at  double  rates. 
Such  a  line  might  reduce  the  time  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  at 
least  a  day,  and  would  give  to  Canada  the  control  of  the  mail  route 
between  Europe  and  America,  as  she  already  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  of  the  cable  routes.  Unlike  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  who 
has  told  us  that  he  was  only  an  emigrant  to  Canada,  I,  sir,  am 
Canadian  bom.  My  father  and  grandfather  were  Canadians  before 
me,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  to  regret  the  fact.  Whilst  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  desire  to  see  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  Canada 
advanced  in  every  way,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  holding  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  desired  result  may  be  best 
brought  about. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  have  now  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Fleming.  I  think  we  must  congratulate  him  that  we  have  in  this 
audience  no  members  of  that  class  of  objectors  to  rail  and  steam 
communication,  who  have  been  particularly  prominent  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  late  when  the  subject  of  light  railways  was 
mooted.  Any  light  railway  was  violently  objected  to  if  it  could 
possibly  be  thought  to  benefit,  in  the  most  distant  way,  a  landlord ; 
but,  judging  from  the  audience  to-night,  you  seem  to  think  there 
are  no  landlords  in  Canada,  and  if  there  are,  it  does  not  much 
matter  if  they  are  benefited  !  Mr.  Fleming  has  touched  but  little 
on  the  subject  of  the  submarine  cables,  although  a  great  part  of 
the  exertions  he  has  made  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  given 
to  the  extension  of  telegraph  communication  between  different 
parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  all  com- 
munication between  ourselves  and  the  Colonies  should  go  through 
British  cables,  so  that  messages  may  not  be  tampered  with  by  any 
foreign  hands.  That  is  a  great  point.  Mr.  Fleming  has  been 
comparatively  so  little  in  England  of  late  years,  that  he  must 
excuse  our  tardiness  in  taking  up  his  large  and  patriotic  ideas,  and 
he  must  remember  that  only  in  the  last  year  have  we  begun  to 
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oonnecti  by  wire  our  own  lighthouses  around  our  coast !  I  believe 
the  tenders  now  to  be  submitted  for  the  new  steamer  service  will 
probably  very  soon  result  in  our  having  excellent  steamship  com- 
munication, both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  In  that  matter  also 
we  have  been  extremely  slow,  some  thinking,  as  Englishmen 
naturally  do,  that  everything  can  be  done  by  private  effort,  and  that 
no  Oovemment  subsidy  is  required.  But  when  you  see  that  almost 
every  other  Govenunent  gives  these  subsidies,  the  French  Govern- 
ment giving  £600,000  a  year  to  the  Messageries  Company,  the 
German  Government,  for  instance,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa 
giving  their  line  to  Delagoa  Bay  a  subsidy  of  £45,000,  and  when 
you  consider  also  the  great  speed  and  high  engine  power  absolutely 
requisite  in  order  to  have  a  successful  passenger  service,  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  as  regards  Canada  (a  comparatively  small 
country  as  far  as  population  goes,  though  large  in  area,  a  country 
only  possessing  a  population  something  like  that  of  Sweden),  it  is . 
obvious,  I  say,  you  must  assist  with  a  subsidy,  at  all  events  in  the 
first  instance,  until  that  great  country  has  been  developed.  There- 
fore we  welcome  the  evidence  that  the  Government  mean  to  come 
forward  and  meet  the  Canadians  half  way  in  having  a  really  good 
and  fast  service  on  the  Atlantic.  Nobody  has  contributed  more  to 
that  result  in  a  private  capacity  than  has  Mr.  Fleming,  and  we  must 
thank  also  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  for  the  material  assistance  his 
Govenunent  have  given  to  the  project.  I  ask  you  to  join  in  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  bringing  the  subject  again  before  us, 
and  we  wish  him  continued  success,  not  only  as  regards  the  steam- 
ship lines,  but  also  in  the  extension  of  telegraphic  communication. 
Mr.  Sandfobd  Flbmino  :  I  would  have  liked  to  say  a  few  words, 
but  the  hour  is  too  late.  I  regret  very  much  if  I  have  put  unauthor- 
ised words  into  the  mouth  of  the  late  Dr.  Lardner.  I  only  quoted 
words  that  were  published  in  a  work  precisely  as  they  are  written, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  they  were  corrected  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist  himself  before  he  died.  I  ask  you  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
services. 
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TWENTY-THIBD  ANNUAL  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  (founded  in  1868,  and  incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  in 
1882)  was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  by 
permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  Wednesday, 
June  24, 1896,  and  was  attended  by  about  2,000  guests,  representing 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  string  band  of  the  Boyal 
Marines  (Chatham  Division),  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  performed 
in  the  Central  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Hunt's  Ladies*  Band  in  the  Bird 
Gallery.  The  electric  light  was  specially  introduced  into  the 
building  for  the  occasion.  Befreshments  were  served  throughout 
the  evening  in  the  Befreshment  Boom,  the  Bird  Gallery,  and  the 
South  Corridor.  The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers 
and  palms,  and  the  flags  of  the  following  Colonies : — Barbados, 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Canada 
(Ontario),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji, 
Gibraltar,  Gold  Coast,  Jamaica  (presented  by  C.  Washington 
Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G.),  Lagos,  Leeward  Islands,  Malta,  Mauritius, 
Natal,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland  (presented 
by  General  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C J.E.),  Sierra 
Leone,  Straits  Settlements,  Trinidad,  Western  Australia,  Wind- 
ward Islands. 

The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central  Hall  by  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : — 

Vice-Presidents.— 'The  Earl  of  'Jersey,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.  ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Councillors. —-Vf.  J.  Anderson,  Esq.;  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.; 
Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. ;  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P. ;  C.  Washington  Eves,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Sir 
James  Garrick,  K.C.M.G. ;  Henry  J.  Jourdain,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Lieut.- 
General  B.  W.  Lowry,  C.B. ;  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. ;  Sir 
Westby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sur  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  Francis  Villeneuve  Smith  ;  Sir  Charles  E.  F.  Stirling,  Bart. 
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DEATH  OF  HJR.H.  PRINCE  HENRY  OF  BATTENBEBG. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Tuesday,  January  28, 1896, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  S.  Yaughan  Morgan,  the  following 
Address  of  Condolence  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Jourdain, 
C.M.G.,  seconded  by  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  desire  to  record  the 
profound  sorrow  with  which  they  received  the  mournful  intdligenoe 
of  the  sad  and  much  to  be  lamented  death  of  Colonel  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of  Battenberg,  E.O.,  &c.,  &c.,  from 
illness  contracted  whilst  on  active  service  with  the  troops  of  Your 
Majesty  in  West  Africa. 

The  Council,  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Institute,  most  humbly  and  respectfully  tender  to  Your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  and  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Beatrice 
the  assurance  of  their  most  heartfelt  sympathy  and  sincere  con- 
dolence on  the  occasion  of  the  deep  SkfiUction  which  has  befallen  the 
Royal  Family. 

The  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  which  this  melanchdy 
event  has  evoked  from  the  subjects  of  Your  Majesty  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  afford  renewed  testimony  of  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
their  beloved  Sovereign  and  to  the  Members  of  Her  Family. 

Given  under  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six. 

In  the  presence  of 

S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  Chairman  of  the  day  A  Members 
HENRY  J.  JOURDAIN,  •  of  the 

FREDERICK  YOUNG,  Vice-President,  j  Council. 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
L.S.  ]  Secretary. 


© 
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THE  PAYMENT  OP  INCOME  TAX  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  ON  INCOME  EARNED  AND  TAXED  AS 
SUCH  IN  OTHEB  PARTS  OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 


To  the  Right  Honoubable  Bm  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Babt.,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 

THE  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE 

Shbweth — 

1.  That  your  Memorialists  are  desirous  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  the  hardship  resulting  to  a  large 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  especially  those  residing  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  as  at  present 
existing  in  this  country  relative  to  the  payment  of  Income  Tax,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Acts  recently  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
many  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  imposing  an  Income  Tax. 

2.  The  Income  Tax  payable  in  this  country  under  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  84,  is  apparently  based  upon  two 
principles : 

(a)  It  is  charged  upon  all  income  derived  in  the  different 

ways  defined  in  the  Schedules  to  that  Act  from  property 

within  the  United  Kingdom  or  business  carried  on  in  the 

United  Kingdom  by  aU  persons  whether  residing  in  the 

United  Kingdom  or  not,  and 

{h)  It  is  also  charged  upon  all  income  received  by  persons 

residing  in  the  United  Kingdom  firom  property  elsewhere 

than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  including  all  Colonies 

and  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  Foreign 

Countries. 

8.  No  question  is  sought  to  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  justice  and 

expediency  of  the  principle  (a) ;  but  the  principle  (5)  has  been  the 

Butject  of  complaint  from  time  to  time  because  of  tiie  probability, 

and  in  some  cases  the  actuality,  of  such  income  being  originally 

subject  to  a  similar  form  of  taxation  in  the  country  where  it  is 

earned. 

4.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  taxation  of  Income  has  in  any 
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general  sense  become  part  of  the  Statute  Law  of  the  large  self- 
goveming  Colonies,  and  notably  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

The  following  Table  shows  approximately  the  number  and  date 
of,  and  reference  to  the  Acts  creating  an  income  tax,  or  tax  in  the 
nature  of  an  income  tax,  in  many  of  these  ColonieSi  and  the  dates 
in  some  instances  of  amending  Acts. 


Colony. 

No.  of  Act  and  Tear. 

Bate  of  nine  reodTlng 
Boyalaseent. 

No. 

828. 

1884 

14  Not.  1884 

1.  South  Austrfilia     . 

»f 

572. 

1898 

28  Deo.  1898 

tt 

604. 

1894 

21  Dec.  1894 

/ 

ti 

18. 

1891 

8  Sept.  1891 

tt 

66. 

1892 

11  Oct.  1892 

»t 

88. 

1898 

2  Oct.  1898 

2.  New  Zealand . 

»» 

67. 
66. 

1898 
1894 

6  Oct.  1898 
24  Oct.  1894 

II 

66. 

1894 

It           It 

It 

70. 

1896 

18  Oct.  1896 

It 

71. 

1896 

26  Oct.  1896 

It 
II 

16. 
20. 

1894 
1896 

21  Ang.  1894 
21  Oct.  1896 

4.  Victoria. 

11 

1874. 

1895 

29  Jan.  1896 

5.  New  Soath  Wales  .  | 

II 

II 

15. 
17. 

1896 
1896 

12  Dec.  1896 
It            It 

6.  Queensland*  . 

— 

*  There  is  no  Inoome  Tax  in  thia  Oolony,  but  a  Dividend  Tax  charged  to  Pnblio  Oompaniae 
npon  the  dividends  paid  on  capital  employed  in  Qneensland  under  the  Dividend  Duty  Act, 
KOk  10}  of  1890. 

No  Income  Tax  appears  to  have  been  so  far  imposed  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  or  in  any  of  the  South  African  Colonies  or  in 
Western  Australia. 

5.  Your  Memorialists  have  referred  to  these  Acts,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  general  principle  upon  which  the 
taxation  thereby  imposed  is  based,  is  to  tax  any  income  derived 
from  property  situate  within,  or  business  carried  on  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  Colony  imposing  the  same ;  income  received 
by  persons  living  in  a  particular  Colony,  derived  from  property 
outside  that  Colony,  is  not  taxed,  it  being  in  the  case  of  some 
Colonies  expressly  exempted  and  in  others  not  within  the  operative 
words  of  their  Acts.  Illustrations  of  express  exemptions  are  to  be 
found  {inter  alia)  m  Clause  29  of  Part  11.  of  the  Act  16, 1894  of  the 
Colony  of  Tasmania. 

Clause  9  of  Part  11.  of  the  Act  828, 1884  of  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia. 

The  definitions  to  the  Act  No.  1874, 1895  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria, 
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Subsection  HI.  of  Clause  27  of  Part  IV  of  Act  No.  15, 1895  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

6.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  British  subjects 
resident  in  any  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  are  not  required  to  pay 
a  double  tax  in  respect  of  any  Income  derived  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  those  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  required 
to  pay  a  double  tax  in  respect  of  any  income  derived  fix)m  any  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  Consequently,  no  duplicated  taxation 
would  have  resulted  against  persons  living  in  the  United  Kingdom 
firom  the  creation  in  those  Colonies  of  an  Income  Tax,  if  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Income  Tax  was  levied  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  similarly  confined  to  income  derived  from  property 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  business  carried  on  therein ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  present  law  in  this  country,  as  previously  stated,  is 
that  many  persons  who  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
subjected  to  double  taxation  of  the  same  income  by  different 
integral  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  great  dissatis&ction  is 
thus  being  ereated. 

7.  Your  Memorialists  do  not  for  one  moment  question  either  the 
right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  self-governing  Colonies  on  the  other,  to  impose  such 
taxation  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  required  revenues  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of  that 
portion  of  the  Empire  which  is  under  their  respective  jurisdiction 
and  government,  but  they  do  venture  to  submit  that  the  unqualified 
right  of  imposing  taxation  which  every  Government  possesses,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  governed  by  practical  considerations  of 
expediency  and  reasonableness,  so  that  taxation  should  be  free  from 
objection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  either  unjust,  oppressive,  or 
universally  unpopular.  Many  illustrations  of  taxation  having  been 
reconsidered,  mitigated,  and  even  abandoned  altogether,  owing  to 
considerations  of  this  nature,  could  if  necessary  be  quoted,  and  are 
well  known  in  all  the  departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

These  considerations,  as  your  Memorialists  respectfully  submit, 
are  especially  applicable  to  taxation  of  income  on  account  of  its 
direct  and  inquisitorial  character. 

8.  Your  Memorialists  would  also  venture  respectfully  to  impress 
upon  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  bearing 
upon  this  question  of  Income  Tax,  that  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  people  of  this  Empire  is  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  accentuated,  that  there  should  be  a  closer  relationship 
between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to  the  many  and  important 
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questions  that  arise,  and  will  arise,  as  between  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  reference  to  the  raising  and  expenditure  of  revenues, 
whether  by  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  questions  of  trade  and 
adjustment  of  customs,  and  it  is  on  that  account  a  question  of  the 
highest  expediency  that  property,  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  it 
may  be,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  form  of  taxation  by 
more  than  one  integral  portion  of  the  Empire. 

9.  Your  Memorialists  desire  to  point  out  that  in  accordance  with, 
and  recognition  of  this  principle,  provision  was  made  by  the  late 
Government  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  in  the  Finance  Act  of 
1894,  so  as  to  avoid  the  same  property  being  subjected  to  double 
death  duties,  a  principle  which  is,  as  your  Memorialists  think* 
entirely  applicable  to  the  question  of  income  tax  to  which  attention 
is  now  drawn. 

10.  Your  Memorialists  would  refer  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute,  dated  9  July,  1894,  presented  to  Her  Majesty's 
late  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  which  they 
believe  materially  helped  to  bring  about  the  concession  contained 
in  Section  20  of  that  Act  before  referred  to,  and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  contained  in  such  former  Memorial  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  question  of  Income  Tax  under  the  existing  con- 
siderations. 

11.  The  effect  of  double  Income  Tax  will  equally  tend  to  cause 
capital  to  be  withdrawn  fix)m  its  present  condition  of  investment  in 
our  own  Colonies,  with  the  result  that  the  development  of  such 
Colonies  will  be  retarded  and  trade  restricted,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  indirectly  to  affect  the  revenues  both  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  such  Colonies,  and  to  drive  British  capital  and  British 
subjects  to  seek  investments  or  to  reside  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  and  their  income  may  be  free  from  the  vexations  of  a 
duplicate  form  of  taxation. 

12.  Your  Memorialists  therefore  fully  believe  that  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  Colonies  generally, 
apart  from  the  removal  from  individuals  of  what  has  now  become  a 
great  hardship,  that  the  law  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  in  regard 
to  Income  Tax  exempt  altogether  income  earned  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire  and  remitted  to  the  United  Kingdom,  on  proof  that 
Buch  income  has  already  prior  to  remittance  been  subjected  to  the 
deduction  of  Income  Tax  locally. 

18.  In  presenting  these  arguments  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  your  Memorialists  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
argument  contained  in  paragraph  18  of  their  previous  Memorial  on 
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the  sabjeot  of  the  Finanoe  Act.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that 
the  opinions  expressed  in  that  paragraph  of  such  previous  Memorial 
were  to  some  extent  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Memorial. 
On  closer  examination  it  will,  however,  be  seen  that  that  is  not  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  hardship  to  which  attention  is  now  drawn  did  not 
then  exist,  seeing  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  previous 
Memorial  that  the  principle  of  taxation  of  income  in  the  Colonies 
has  become  generally  adopted ;  further,  the  distinction  sought  to 
be  drawn  in  that  paragraph  was  as  between  the  taxation  of  capital 
and  income,  and  that  the  fairness  and  expediency  of  taxing  income 
received  and  spent  in  the  country  where  the  recipient  resided  and 
received  the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  law  courts  of  that 
country,  stood  on  far  higher  legal  ground  than  the  question  of  im- 
posing a  probate  or  death  duty  upon  property  which  was  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  Courts  of  another  Oovemment, 
and  to  administer  which,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  owner,  such 
other  Courts  could  alone  grant  a  title  to  the  legal  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased  owner. 

14.  In  conclusion,  your  Memorialists  pray  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  re-consideration  of  the  many  and  serious  objections 
which  now  exist  to  the  payment  of  Income  Tax  in  this  country  on 
income  earned  and  taxed  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  hardship  which  is  thereby  caused  to  large  numbers  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  inducement  which  will  arise  to  them  in 
many  cases  to  endeavour  to  evade  compliance  in  some  form  or 
another  with  what  they  may  consider  to  be  an  unjust  and  oppressive 
principle  of  taxation,  will  so  amend  the  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  levying  and  payment  of  Income  Tax,  as  to  exempt  income 
earned  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  elsewhere  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  payment  of  Income  Tax  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  such  income  has  already 
been  charged  with  Income  Tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever 
it  may  be,  where  such  income  is  earned. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  Council  have  caused  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  to  be  affixed  hereto 
this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1896,  in  the  presence  of — 

©W.  J.  ANDERSON,  Chairman  of  the  Day; 
FRED.  DUTTON,  Councillor, 
FREDERICK  YOUNG,   Vice-President, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 
Seoretari/. 


Memben 

ofihe 

Council. 
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Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqner, 
Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  S.W. : 
April  16, 1896. 

Ikcomb  Tax. 
Sir, 
I  am  desired  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15tli  Inst,  on  the  above  subject, 
which  shall  have  consideration. 


Yours  faithfully, 

L.  N.  GUILLBMABD. 


The  Secretary,  Boyal  Colonial  Institate, 
Northumberland  Avenue. 


BEPLY  PROM  THE  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  EXCHEQXJER 
TO  THE  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  IN- 
STITUTE  RESPECTING  PAYMENT  OP  INCOME  TAX 

IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ON  INCOME  EARNED  AND 
TAXED  AS  SUCH  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OP  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE:— 

Treasury  Chambers,  May  27, 1896. 

Sir, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Treasury  the  Memorial  which  you  forwarded  to  him  on 
the  15th  ultimo  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  praying  for  such 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  exempt  from  Income  Tax  in  this 
country  any  income  which  has  been  remitted  from  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  which  has  already  paid  income  tax  where 
it  was  earned :  and  their  Lordships,  after  giving  the  matter  their 
careful  consideration,  direct  me  to  submit  the  following  observa- 
tions in  reply. 

(1.)  My  Lords  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  proposal  before  them 
with  the  leading  principle  of  the  income  tax  legislation  in  this 
country. 

The  income  tax  here  is,  as  its  name  impUes,  a  tax  vpon  income 
received  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  this  respect  it  appears  (according  to  the  statements  in  the 
Memorial)  to  differ  from  the  income  tax  established  in  the  Colonies, 
which  extends  only  to  incomes  earned  in  the  country  where  the 
tax  is  in  force. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  is  levied  without  regard  to 
distinctions  based  upon  either  the  nature  or  the  locality  of   the 
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property  from  which  the  inoome  arises ;  though  it  has  often  been 
urged  that  such  distinctions  might  reasonably  be  held  to  justify  a 
different  treatment. 

For  example,  a  person  receiving  income  from  realised  property 
is  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  rate  as  a  person  receiving 
income  from  the  exercise  of  a  profession. 

Similarly,  a  person  receiving  income  from  an  industrial  business 
in  the  Oolonies  or  abroad  is  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same 
rate  as  one  receiving  income  from  a  similar  business  in  this  country. 

In  short,  it  is  the  income  which  is  taxed,  and  not  the  property 
or  other  source  from  which  the  income  is  derived. 

As  the  incomes  to  which  the  Memorialists  refer  are  received  (and, 
in  most  cases,  spent)  in  this  country,  my  Lords  see  no  injustice  in 
taxing  them  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  in- 
comes subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

(2.)  Nor  does  it  appear  to  them  inequitable  that  a  person  who 
possesses  property  in  one  country  and  spends  the  income  derived 
from  it  in  another  should  be  subject  to  taxation  in  both. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  his  position  he  is,  joro  tanto^  a  citizen 
of  two  countries ;  and  requires  the  protection  of  two  Oovemments. 

My  Lords  cannot  admit  that  such  a  person  should  be  exempted 
from  taxation  in  the  country  where  he  spends  his  income,  because 
he  has  already  been  taxed  in  the  country  whence  he  derives  it. 

(8.)  The  contention  of  the  Memorialists  is  limited  to  income 
derived  from  the  Colonies  ;  but  the  arguments  advanced  apply  with 
equal  force  to  incomes  derived  from  foreign  countries  under  similar 
circumstances. 

If  it  is  "  oppressive  and  unjust  "to  tax  income  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spent,  when  it  has  already  been  taxed  in  the  counti^ 
whence  it  is  derived,  the  oppression  and  the  injustice  are  the  same, 
whether  it  is  derived  from  a  foreign  country  or  a  Colony. 

(4.)  My  Lords  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  their  opinion 
the  Colonies  are  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  countries.  They 
recognise  with  satisfaction  the  many  ties  which  bind  together  the 
different  portions  of  the  Empire;  but  they  must  remind  the 
Memorialists  that  those  ties  are  not  fiscal  ties. 

The  system  of  taxation,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  has  always  been  based  on  the  principle  of 
treating  each  area  as  distinct  and  independent  for  fiscal  purposes  ; 
and  Parliament  has  made  no  concession  to  the  Colonies  in  such 
matters  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  foreign  countries. 

Concessions  of  this  kind  have  usually  been  based  upon  the  grant 
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of  reciprocal  advantages ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  alone 
that  any  such  measure  as  that  now  in  question  could  be  justified. 

But  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  as  a  whole 
the  fiscal  relations,  and  the  burdens  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

The  point  now  raised  relates  only  to  the  income  tax ;  and  the 
Memorialists  suggest  that  the  principle  of  reciprocal  exemption 
should  be  introduced  in  respect  of  that  source  of  revenue  alone. 

But  my  Lords  must  point  out  that  the  concession  is  practically 
all  on  one  side. 

The  amount  of  income  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
property  in  the  Colonies  is  far  larger  than  the  income  enjoyed  in 
the  Colonies  from  property  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  loss  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  be  much  greater  than  the  aggregate 
gain  to  the  individual  taxpayers  in  this  country. 

(5.)  The  concession  made  under  section  20  of  the  Finance  Act  of 
1894,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Memorial,  does  not  in  their 
Lordships*  opinion  present  a  true  analogy  to  the  proposal  under 
discussion. 

The  relief  from  taxation  accorded  by  that  section  extended  only 
to  the  amount  of  duty  which  had  sJready  been  paid  under  the 
Colonial  law,  whereas  the  Memorialists  claim  that  the  payment  of 
income  tax  in  the  Colonies,  at  however  low  a  rate,  should  exempt 
from  payment  here  at  however  high  a  rate  the  tax  may  for  the  time 
being  be  fixed. 

A  further  distinction  may  also  be  noted.  The  income  which  it 
is  desired  to  relieve  from  taxation  is  received  and  spent  in  this 
country. 

The  Colonial  property  which  (except  for  section  20)  might  be 
taxed  under  the  Finance  Act  is  actually  situated  in  the  Colonies, 
though  it  is  constructively  in  this  country  through  the  operation  of 
a  rule  of  law. 

(6.)  The  proposed  exemption  could  not  be  limited  to  Colonists 
resident  in  this  country ;  but  must  be  extended  to  all  persons  draw- 
ing any  part  of  their  incomes  from  property  in  the  Colonies. 

The  loss  to  the  Lnperial  revenue  which  the  proposal  would 
involve  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £500,000.  A  loss  of  so  large 
an  amount  to  the  Imperial  revenue  raises  very  serious  practical 
considerations,  which  applied  hardly  at  all  to  the  case  of  the 
concession  made  in  the  Finance  Act  of  1894.  The  loss  would  have 
to  be  made  gocNl ;  and  it  could  only  be  made  good  by  the  imposition 
of  other  taxes.    But  nly  Lords  would  feel  great  difficulty  in  asking 
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Parliament  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  general  body  of  the  tax- 
payers in  this  country,  merely  because  some  of  their  number  draw 
their  incomes  from  property  situated  in  the  Colonies. 

(7.)  Finally,  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  from  the  proposed  exemption  would  be  very  unequally 
distributed. 

It  would  apply  only  to  incomes  coming  from  Colonies  in  which 
an  income  tax  was  levied. 

It  must,  however,  be  assumed  that  in  Colonies  where  there  is  no 
income  tax  the  burden  of  taxation,  both  on  property  and  on 
individuals,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Colonies  where  there  is 
such  a  tax. 

But  under  the  proposal  it  is  the  latter  class  alone  which  would 
benefit. 

In  the  other  Colonies  the  income  remitted  to  this  country,  though 
not  liable  to  Colonial  income  tax,  would  nevertheless  have  paid  its 
due  share  of  Colonial  taxation  in  some  other  form ;  but  would 
obtain  no  relief  here.  The  injustice,  if  any,  of  the  present  system 
would  only  be  replaced  by  another. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  my  Lords  regret  that  they  are 
unable  to  accept  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Memorialists. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  Mowatt. 
The  Secretary,  Boyal  Colonial  Institate, 
Northombearland  Avenue. 


INTER-BRITISH  TRADE. 


The  following  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
on  the  subject  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  is  published  by  direction  of  the  Council  for  the  information 
of  Fellows: — 

Despatch  to  Oovemore  of  Colonies  on  the  Question  of  Trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom, 

Downing  Street,  November  28, 1896. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  as  large 
a  share  as  possible  of  the  mutual  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies  for  British  producers  and  mannfiEtcturers,  whether  located  in  the 
Colonies  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  wish  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
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extent  to  which  in  each  of  the  Oolonies  foreign  imports  of  any  kind  have 
displaced,  or  are  displacing,  similar  British  goods,  and  the  causes  of  such 
displacement 

8.  With  this  object,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  inviting  the  assistance  of 
your  Government  in  obtaining  a  return  which  will  show  for  the  years 
1884, 1889,  and  1894— 
(a.)  The  value  (if  any)  of  all  articles,  specified  in  the  classification 
annexed,  imported  into  the  Colony  under  your  Government  firom  any 
foreign  country,  or  countries,  whenever  (and  only  when)  the  value  of 
any  article  so  imported  firom  any  foreign  country  or  countries  was 
5  per  cent  or  upwards  of  the  total  value  of  that  article  imported  into 
the  Colony  firom  all  sources,  whether  within  or  without  the  British 
Empire,  and  when  the  total  value  of  that  article  imported  was  not 
less  than  500Z. 
(5.)  The  reasons  which  may  have  in  each  case  induced  the  Colonial 
importer  to  prefer  a  foreign  article  to  similar  goods  of  British  manu- 
£Ebcture. 
4.  These  reasons  (which  should  take  the  shape  of  a  report  on  each 
article,  separately,  of  which  the  foreign  import  exceeded  6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  import,  and  of  which  the  total  value  imported  was  not  less  than 
6001.  as  defined  above)  should  be  classified  and  discussed  under  one  or 
other  of  the  following  heads : — 

(a.)  Price  (delivered  in  the  Colony)  of  the  foreign  article  as  compared 
with  the  British. 

The  term  "price**  b  not  intended  to  include  the  duty  (if  any) 
levied  in  a  Colony ;  it  is  the  ordinary  price  in  bond,  and  this  should 
be  clearly  understood  in  making  the  report. 

But  where  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  any  except  the  wholesale 
price  (duty  paid),  this  should  be  stated,  and  the  exact  amount  of  duty 
entering  into  the  price  should  be  given. 

In  treating  of  price,  regard  should  be  had  to  cost  of  transport, 
facility  of  communication  with  any  given  country,  subsidies   to 
shipping,  special  railway  rates,  bounties  on  export,  terms  of  credit  or 
payment  given  by  British  or  foreign  exporters,  rates  of  discount,  &c. 
(5.)  Quality  and  finish,  as  to  which  fall  particulars  should  be  given, 
(c.)  Suitability  of  the  goods  for  the  market,  their  style  or  pattern. 

In  connection  with  this,  and  in  illustration  of  the  reasons  for  the 
displacement  of  British  goods  of  any  class,  it  is  important  that  patterns 
or  specimens  of  the  goods  preferred  should  be  sent  home,  unless  the 
bulk  is  very  great.  This  will  be  necessary  chiefly  in  those  cases 
where  the  difference  cannot  be  fairly  described  in  writing, 
(i.)  Difference  of  making  up  or  pacldng,  as  to  which  full  particulars 

should  be  given. 
(e,)  False  marking,  such  as  piracy  of  trade  marks,  false  indications  of 

origin,  or  false  indications  of  weight,  measure,  size,  or  number. 
(/.)  Any  other  cause  which  may  exist  should,  of  course,  be  stated. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  imports  which  aotoally  oome  from  foreign 
ootmtries  pass  through  Great  Britain  and  are  included  in  Colonial  sta- 
tistics as  British.  Where  this  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  treat  of  these  imports  under  the  headings 
embraced  in  this  paragraph,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
distinguished  in  the  returns. 

5.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  return,  I  annex  to  this  despatch  a 
draft  of  the  form  under  which  the  particulars  above  requested  may  be 
returned ;  a  list  of  commodities  which  is  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
secure  tmiformity  in  maJdng  the  return ;  and  a  schedule  of  instructionB 
as  to  filling  up  the  return,  which  I  would  beg  you  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  on  whom  the  preparation  of  the  return  may  fall. 

6.  To  select  the  best  classification  to  guide  your  advisers  in  their  inves- 
tigations has  been  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  Most  (Colonies  have  classifi- 
cations of  their  own,  usually  admirable  of  their  kind ;  but  as  they  have 
been  mainly  compiled  for  the  special  tariff  purposes  of  each  Colony  they 
differ  considerably  firom  one  another,  and  do  not  afford  a  basis  of  classifi- 
cation generally  applicable  to  all  Colonies.  I  have  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  thought  it  best  to  adopt  the  condensed  classification  used  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  Annual  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  I  suggest  that  those  responsible  in 
each  Colony  for  furnishing  the  returns  for  which  I  am  asking  should 
expand  their  return  under  each  chief  heading  by  such  detailed  sub-heads 
as  may  be  suggested  either  by  the  ordinary  Colonial  returns,  or  by  the 
course  of  trade  in  the  particular  Colony ;  and  in  this  connexion  I  append  a 
schedule  of  subdivisions  suggested  by  various  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
this  country. 

7.  I  am  further  desirous  of  receiving  from  you  a  return  of  any  products 
of  the  Colony  under  your  Government  which  might  advantageously  be 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  do  not  at  present  find'  a  sufficient  market  there,  with  any  information* 
in  reg£u:d  to  quality,  price,  or  fireight,  which  may  be  useful  to  British  im- 
porters. I  mention  the  matter  here  that  you  may  be  prepared  with 
information ;  but  I  am  contemplating  the  preparation  of  a  further  and 
fuller  despatch  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

8.  I  am  well  aware  how  much  has  been,  and  is  being,  done  in  this 
direction  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  through  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Canada  and  through  the  Agents-General,  and  also  by  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  other  public  bodies. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  admiration  for 
the  excellence  of  this  work;  but  in  a  matter  of  such  importance 
no  additional  efforts  or  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  can  be 
superfluous 

9.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  these  returns  as  soon  as  possible,  and  shall 
greatly  appreciate  your  expedition  in  the  matter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Chaicbbblaik« 
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ANNEXE  I. 
Form  6f  Beimm, 


Commodity. 

ToUl  Value  of 
Importation. 

Foreign  Ctountriee. 

£ 

£ 
a.  France  . 
6.  Germany 
c.  United  States,  <fec., 
Ac.        .        .        . 

Total    . 

Numbered  List  of  CommodUiee  for  use  according  to  the  Instructions 
(Annexe  IL)  in  making  the  Betum. 


1.  AlkaU. 

d.  Lace  and  patent  net. 

2.  Animals,  horses. 

e.  Hosiery  and  small  wares. 

3.  Apparel  and  slops. 

24. 

Earthen  and  china  ware,  includ- 

4. Arms  and  ammunition : — 

ing  manufactures  of  day. 

a.  Firearms  (small). 

25. 

Fish:- 

b.  Gunpowder. 

a.  Herrings. 

c.  Of  all  other  kinds. 

6.  Of  other  sorts. 

5.  Bags,  empty. 

26. 

Furniture,  cabinet  and  upholstery 

6.  Beer  and  ale. 

wares. 

7.  Bisooit  and  bread. 

27. 

Glass  :- 

8.  Bleaching  materials. 

a.  Plate,  rough,  or  silvered. 

9.  Books,  printed. 

6.  Flint. 

10.  Butter. 

c.  Common  bottles. 

11.  Candles  of  all  sorts. 

d.  Of  other  sorts. 

12.  Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of. 

28. 

Grease,  tallow,  and  animal  fat. 

18.  Carriages  and  waggons,  railway. 

29. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery. 

14.  Cement. 

30. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

16.  Cheese. 

31. 

Hats  of  all  sorts. 

16.  Chemical  products  and  dye-stuffs. 

32. 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry. 

33. 

Instruments  and  apparatus : — 

18.  Clocks  and  watches. 

Surgical,  anatomical,  and  scien- 

19.  Coals,  Ac.: - 

tiflc. 

a.  Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel. 

34. 

Leather : — 

6.  Products   of    coal    (except 

a.  Unwrought. 

dyes). 
20.  Cordage  and  twine. 

b.  Wrought,  boots  and  shoes. 

e.          „        of  other  sorts. 

21.  Com:— 

d.  Saddlery  and  harness. 

a.  Wheat. 

36. 

Linen  and  jute  yarn : — 

b.  Wheat  flour. 

a.  Linen  yam. 

c.  Of  other  kinds. 

6.  Jute  yam. 

22.  Cotton  yarn. 

36. 

Linen  and  jute  manufactures  :^ 

23.  Cotton  manufactures : — 

a.  Linen  manufactures : — 

a.  Piece  goods,  white  or  plain. 

\a.)  White  or  plain. 

„        „    printed,  checked. 

(6.)  Printed,  checked,   or 

or  dyed. 

dyed. 

„       „    of   mixed   mate- 

(c.)  Sailcloth  and  flails. 

rials. 

Id,)  Thread  for  sewing. 

b.  Stockings  and  socks. 

(e,)  Of  other  sorts. 

c.  Thread  for  sewing. 

6.  Jute  manufaotores. 
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87. 


88. 
89. 
40. 


Ifaohinery:— 
a.  SteAin  engines. 
6.  Of  other  sorts. 
Manure. 
Medicines. 
Metals:— 
a.  Iron: — 

(a.)  Old,   for  re-mannfao- 

tore. 
(h.)  Pig  and  Puddled, 
(c.)  Bar,  angle,  bolt    and 

rod. 
(d.)  Railroad,  of  all  sorts. 
U,)  Wire. 

(/.)  Hoops,    sheets,    and 
boiler  plates. 

!g.)  Tinned  plates 
h,)  Cast  or  wrought,  an 
all  other  iron  manu- 
factures. 
{%.)  Steel,  unwrought. 
(k.)  Manufactures  of  steel, 
or  of  steel  and  iron 
combined. 
6.  Copper:— 

(a.)  Unwrought: — 

Ingots,  cakes,  or 
slabs. 
(b.)  Wrought     or    partly 
wrought : — 
Mixed  or  yellow 

metal. 
Of  other  sorts, 
e.  Brass  of  all  sorts. 

d.  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  and  pipe. 

e.  Tin,  unwrought. 

/.  Zinc,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought. 

41.  Musical  instruments. 

42.  Oil  and  floor  cloth. 
48.  Oil,  seed. 

44.  Painters*  colours  and  materials. 

45.  Paper  (other  than  hangings). 

46.  Pickles,  vinegar,  and  sauces. 

47.  Pictures. 

48.  Plate  and  plated  ware. 

49.  Provisions,    not    otherwise    de- 

scribed. 

50.  Bags   and   other   materials    for 

paper. 
61.  Salt. 

52.  Seeds  of  all  sorts. 
58.  Silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yam. 
54.  Silk  manufactures :— 

a.  Broad  piece  goods. 


b.  Of  other  kinds. 

55.  Skins  and  furs : — 

a.  British. 

b.  Foreign,  British  dressed. 

56.  Soap. 

57.  Spirits. 

58.  Stationery,  other  than  paper. 

59.  Stones  and  slates. 

Slate  by  tale. 

60.  Grindstones,  millstones,  and  other 

sorts  of  stones. 

61.  Sugar,  refined. 

62.  Telegraphic  wire  and  apparatus. 
68.  Umbrellas  and  parasols. 

64.  Wood  and  timber  manufiGustured:  — 

Staves  and  empty  casks  and 
unenumerated. 

65.  Wool:— 

a.  Sheep  and  lambs'. 
6.  Flocks  and  rag  wooL 

c.  Foreign,     dresised     in     the 

United  Kingdom. 

d.  Noils. 

e.  Waste. 

/.  Combed  or  carded  and  tops. 

66.  Woollen  and  worsted  yam. 

67.  Worsted  and  woollen  manufac- 

tures:— 

a.  Woollen  tissues  :— 

Heavy  broad,  all  wool. 

„  „      mixed. 

Heavy  narrow,  all  wool. 

„  „        mixed. 

Light  broad,  all  wool. 
Light  broad,  mixed. 
Light  narrow,  all  wool. 

„  „       mixed. 

b.  Worsted  coatings,  broad, 

all  wool. 
Worsted  coatings,  broad, 

mixed. 
Worsted  coatings,  narrow, 

all  wool. 
Worsted  coatings,  narrow, 

mixed. 

c.  Flannels. 

d.  Blankets. 

e.  Worsted   stuffs,   &c.,   all 

wool. 
Worsted  stuffs,  &c.,  mixed. 
/.  Carpets  and  druggets. 
g.  Of  all  other  sorts. 

68.  Yam,  alpaca,  and  mohair,  and 

other  sorts  unenumerated. 
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ANNEXE  11. 
Instructiom  for  filling  up  the  Beturns, 

1.  Each  article  in  the  classified  list  which  comes  within  the  description 
in  the  despatch,  %,e,  of  which  the  importation  from  all  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation  of  the  article  (not  being 
less  than  500Z.),  should  be  included  in  the  return. 

Articles  in  the  list  which  do  not  answer  that  description  in  the  case  of 
the  returning  Colony  should  be  omitted. 

It  has  been  thought  better  to  present  the  Board  of  Trade  classification 
as  a  whole,  although  some  of  the  articles  enmnerated  in  it  are  not  likely 
to  be  part  of  the  importations  into  many  of  the  Colonies. 

2.  Each  article  returned  should  be  returned  with  the  number  prefixed 
to  it  in  the  list. 

8.  The  list  is  general  in  its  headings,  and  in  making  up  the  returns 
under  those  headings  the  actual  articles  of  trade  coming  under  each  head- 
ing should  be  distinguished  by  sub-heads  (a),  (6),  (c),  &c.,  Ac,  and  by  the 
general  trade  name  under  which  the  articles  are  sold  in  the  returning 
Colony.  The  sub-heads  wlU  often  be  obtainable  from  the  tariff  classifica- 
tions of  the  returning  Colony  ;  but,  wherever  possible,  the  principal  mer- 
chants  should  be  consulted,  and  the  returns  of  commodities  with  the 
reports  upon  each  should  be  elaborated  in  the  light  of  their  experience  of 
the  actual  articles  in  demand  in  the  Colony  which  are  properly  included 
under  the  general  headings  set  down  in  the  Hst. 

4.  The  return  of  reasons  &c.  should  be  made  in  respect  of  each  com- 
modity in  order,  with  the  "list"  number  and  sub-head  index-letter  pre- 
fixed for  facility  of  reference 

5.  The  return  of  reasons  &c.  should  deal  with  each  of  the  headings 
mentioned  in  the  despatch  in  respect  of  each  article  returned,  that  is  to 
say:— 

(a.)  Price.    (N.B. — In  the  case  of  textile  goods  the  "  width  *'  in  inches 
should  be  given  for  each  pattern.) 

(6.)  Quality. 

(c.)  Suitability. 

(d.)  Packing. 

(e,)  Other  causes,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  choice  of  the  article  be 
uses  by  the  consumer. 

6.  In  sending  home  patterns  a  large  discretion  is  left  to  each  Colony, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  include  everything  within  reason  in  which  the  foreign 
style  and  pattern  are  preferred,  e.g.  spakes,  knives,  tools ;  yam  and  textile 
goods  of  every  description ;  writing  paper,  &c. 

Where  patterns  are  sent,  the  fact  should  be  recorded  in  the  return, 
more  than  one  pattern  should,  where  possible,  be  sent,  and  each  pattern 
should  bear  the  **  list  "  number  of  the  commodity  it  refers  to,  the  name 
of  the  country  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  Colony  from  which  it  is 
transmitted. 

Q  a 
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7.  The  packages  oontaming  patterns  of  all  goods  sent  from  the  Colony 
under  your  Government  in  response  to  this  despatch  should  be  consigned 
to  the  Secretary,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Eastcheap,  London, 
E.C.,  as  that  Chamber  of  Conmierce  has  undertaken  the  duty  of  housing 
and  distributing  the  samples  in  this  country,  and  of  carrying  out  any 
expressed  wish  of  any  Colony  in  regard  to  their  subsequent  distribution 
and  ultimate  disposition. 

The  cases  containing  these  patterns  should  be  marked 


ANNEXE   in. 


Schedules  of  Suggestions  made  by  the  CJtambers  of  Commerce  for  the 
better  Subdivision  of  the  Headings  in  the  List  of  Commodities, 


No.  of  Heading 

in  List.  Snggestious. 

3.  Subdivide  as — 
(a)  Men's. 
(6)  Women's. 
After  No.  9  add  brushes. 
16.  Make  a  separate  head. 
Dyes : — 

(a)  Natural. 

(b)  Artificial. 
19.  Add  sub-heads:  — 

(c)  Coke. 

{d)  Block  or  patent  fuel. 
23.  Add  sub-heads  before  {e)  :— 

Curtains. 
And  instead  of  (c)  — 

Hosiery. 

Shirts. 

Pants. 

Socks. 
30.  Bemove  "  cutlery "    to    separate 

head. 
Subdivide  "  hardware  "  as — 

(a)  Files. 

(b)  Saws. 

(c)  Edge  tools. 

(d)  Engineers'  tools. 
{e)  HoIIow-ware. 

Or  another  suggestion,  as  — 
Brass-foundry. 
Chandeliers. 
Gas  and  water  fittings. 
Bedsteads. 
Cycles. 
Needles. 
Fish-hooks. 
Pens. 
Buttons. 
Hollow-ware. 


No.  of  Heading 

in  List.  Saggostlons. 

Chains. 

Tubes. 

Nails. 

Screws. 

Tin-ware. 
81.  Hats:— 

(a)  Straw. 

(6)  Other. 
2.  Subdivide— 

(a)  Spades,  shovels,  and  forks. 

(6)  Miners'  tools. 

(c)  Other  tools. 
Or  another  suggestion  : — 

(a)  Agricultural. 

(b)  Mining. 

(c)  All  others. 
37.  Substitute  for  (6)  — 

(b)  Textile  machinery. 

(c)  Agricultural  machinery 

(d)  Mining  machinery. 

(e)  Hydraulic  machinery. 

{/)  Electric  lighting  machinery. 
{g)  Gas  engines. 
Or  another  suggestion  to  make 

the  heading — 
No.  87  Machinery : — 
(a)  Agricultural. 
(6)  Mining. 

(c)  Steam  Engines  - 

Locomotive. 
All  others. 

(d)  All  other. 

0.  Substitute  for  iron : — 
a.  Iron  or  steel. 

(a)  Old,  for    re-manufac- 
ture. 
(6)  Pig  and  puddled  bars. 
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Ko.  of  Hesding 

in  List  SuggMtioni. 

b.  Iron  and  steel— 

(a)  Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and 

rod. 
(h)  Bails. 

ic)  Whecds,  tyres,  axles,  (fro. 
{a)  Hoops,     sheets,     and 

plates. 
(«)  Galvanised  comigated 

sheets. 
if)  Tinned  plates. 
Tg)  Castings. 
(h)  Wire, 
(t)  Unwronght. 
e.  Mannfaotores    of    iron  and 

steel  combined. 
Another    suggestion    to    dis- 
tinguish **  steel  railroad  "  of 
aU  sorts. 
And   after  **tin,   unwronght  *' 
add  *'tin    alloys,    such  as 
solder,  pewter,"  dse. 
45.  Subdivide  into — 

(a)  Printing. 

(b)  Hangings. 

(c)  Writing. 


No.  of  Heading 
in  lilt.  Suggestion!. 

48.  Substitute— 

Plate  and  plated  goods : 
'a)  Silverware. 

b)  Plated  ware. 

c)  Britannia-metal  ware. 
And  add  :— 

(d)  Jewellery     and     personal 
ornaments. 
51.  Subdivide  into  :— 

(a)  Befined. 

(b)  Bock. 

54.  Add  to  subdivisions : — 

(c)  Lace  and  nets. 
57.  Specify  subheads  :— 

Whisky,  <te. 
62.  Amend  by  inserting  "  telephonic  ' 

after  "  telegraphic.** 
Between    Add  a  head : — 
62  and  63.    Tiles— 

(a)  For  flooring. 

(b)  Glazed  and   deco- 

rated. 
67.  Subdivide  according  to  the  rather 
fuller  table   in   the  *' Annual 
Statement  of  Trade.** 


^0^.— Suggegtion  made  by  Agent-General  for  South  Australia  to  add 
(between  68  and  64)  Wine. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


icr  Elajestp  ^icpl  Cljarter  cf  Intcrpratioir, 

DATED  26th  SEPTEMBER,  1882. 


(nictotta^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  Co  all  tO  tofjom  these  Presents 

shall  come  Greeting. 

tB^ttea^  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  op 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  estab- 
lished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  and  Museum,  and  by  reading 
papers,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  the  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preservation 
of  a  permanent  imion  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  E.G.,  William  Drogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

Silntl  Ull^ereaje?  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 
said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

I^OtD  linoto  He  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 
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grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed, 
granted  and  declared,  and  &o  by  these  presents  for  Us, 
Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  following,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 
and  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 
and  corporate  as  efiectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 
other  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 
corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 
disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  C[)e  Jlopal  Colonial  "f^n^titutt  (in  this  Charter 
hereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
to  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  tlie  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds.  3lliUl  Wt  2lO  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  €^I)ete  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  Clject  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  shall  be  the  first  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Presidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  St  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents , 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
oi  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  'Cfje  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

8.  C|)e  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  far  as   they  are  altered  by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  'Cl^e  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  fund^,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  C|)0  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  C|)e  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  |5o  flule.  25pMato,  Hcj^olutton  or  other 
proceeding  shall  be  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
Greneral  Scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

%n  Witnt0^  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

]l^ttneje(je(  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  September  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 
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Tear  of 
Bleotion. 

1872 

1886 

1886 

1898 
1889 
1874 
1896 
1887 
1879 
1879 
1895 
1886 
1885 

1882 

1869 
1896 
1880 
1880 
1893 
1896 
1879 
1875 

1890 

1891 
1875 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honoraiy  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 


Abb^hax,  Augustus  B.,  Beform  Club,  PaU  Mail,  8.W. 

fAcLAKD,  Caftaiw  Whjjam  A.D^  R.N.,   Wbodvale,  Cowes,  LW,  and 

Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S,  W. 
f  Adam,  Sib  Chablbs  E.,  Babt.,  3  New  Sqvare,  Lincoln* i  Inn,  W,C.,  and 

Blair-Adam,  KinrosS'shire,  N.B, 
Adams,  Gbobob,  Crichton  Club,Adelphi  Terrace,  W,C, 
Adams,  Jambs,  9  Graceohurch  Street,  E,C, 

Addbblbt,  Sib  Augustus  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  4  Douro  Place,  KeneingUm,  W, 
Agab,  Edwabd  Labpbmt,  Hilly  Mead,  Wimbledon, 
Aoius,  Edward  T.,  101  LeadenkaU  Street,  KC  ;  and  Malta. 
AjTcmsoM,  Datid,  6  PemJbridge  Square,  Bayevoater,  W* 
AmsK,  AiAXAifDEB  M.,  Drumeamy  Comrie,  N,B. 
Ajcbbotd,  Jambs  B.,  Chester  Court,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.  W, 
Alcock,  Johk,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
fALDBKHOTBK,  JosBPH  Fbakk,  St,  Dunstan*s  Buildings,  St,  Ihmstan*s 

HiU,  E.C. 
Ajusmr,  Jorx,  29  Pemywem  Boad,  EarTs  Court,  S.W.,  and  Oriental  Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 
ALUDf.  Chablbs  H,,  17  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
Allbk,  Richmond  R.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  2  West  Hill,  Dartford, 
f  AxxBK,  RoBBBT,  19  Lausdowne  Boad,  Bedford, 
Allpobt,  W.  M.,  63  St,  Jameses  Street,  S,W, 
AuBOP,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
Ambs,  Edwabd,  27  Manor  Park,  Lee,  S.E, 
Amdbbsok,  a.  W.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square^  W, 
jAndbbsoit,  Edwabd  R.,  care  of  Messrs,  Murray,  Boberts  ^  Co.,  Dunedin, 

New  Zealand. 
Amdbbson,  John  Kikodon,  5  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and 

}^  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C 
Andbbson,  W.  Hxbbbbt,  Bupert  Lodge,  Bumham,  Maidenhead, 
AvDBBSOX,  W.  J.,  34  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 


1894  i  Andrew,  Donald,  16  Philpot  Lane,  E.C, 
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1887  Andrews,  William,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  7  Park  Crescent,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 

1889  Aksdbll,  Carbol  W.,  Farm  Field,  Horley,  Surrey, 

1896     f  Applstabd,    Captain  R.  L.,   Shepperton,  Middlesex  ;  and  Naval  and 
Military  aub,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1873  Arbuthicot,  Colonul  G.,  RA.,  6  Bdgrave  Place,  8JW,:  and  Carlton 

Club,S.fr. 

1890  Arbcthnot,  Jambs  W.,  Elderslie,  Dorking. 

1894  Arbuthnot,  Wm.  Kiebson,  Plaw  Hatch,  East  Gr instead. 

1881     Abchkr,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  Woodlands,  Liwrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
1868     Argyll,  His  Gbacb  thb  Dukb  of,  KG.,  K.T.,  Argyll  Lodge,  Campden 

Hill,  Kensington,  W. ;  and  Inveraray  Castle,  Argyleskire. 
1883     f  Armitaob,  Jambs  Robbrtson,  79  8t.  Georgis  Road,  8.  W. 
1801     Armbtbono,  W.  C.  Hbaton-,  4  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  34  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C. 

1888  Armttaob,  Geoboe  F.,  33  Campden  House  Road,  Kensington,  W, 

1888  t^^^^^^^^OB*  Oscar  Fbrdikand,    M.A.,  69    Q^een*s  Gate,  8.W. ;  and 

New  University  Club,  St.  James s  Street,  S.W. 

1889  Arwott,  David  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

1891  Ashby,  Captain  William,  26  LeaienhaU  Street,  EC. 

1895  fAsHCROFT,  Edgar  A.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  care  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  4  Sons,  15 

Bishopsgate  Street,  EC. 

1 874  AsHLBT,  Right  Hon.  Evbltk,  Broadlands,  Romsey,  Hants. 

1891  fAsHMAN,  Rbv.  J.  WiLLLiMS,   M.A.,  M.D.,   National   aub,    Whitekatl 

Gardens,  S.W. 

1896  AsHTON,  Ralph  S.,  B.A.,  10  Lansdown  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1879  AsHWOOD,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  j-  Co.,  16  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

1889  Ajbtlb,  W.  G.  Devon,  61  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 

1883  fAsTLBFORD,  JosEPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 

1874  t-A-TEiNsoN,    Charles    E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley   Road,    Beckenham, 
Kent. 

1892  Attbnbobough,  Mark,  141  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
1879  Attlbb,  Henrt,  10  Billiter  Square,  EC. 

1886  Aubhrtin,  John  James,  33  Duke  Street,  St.  Jameses,  8.W. 

1887  Austin,  Hugh  W.,  60  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

1893  Austin,  Rev.  W.  G.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Stanway  Rectory,  Colchester. 


1894 
1880 
1879 

1883 
1888 
1888 
1882 
1894 
1886 

1884 


Backhousb,  Richard  Onians,  Bridgnorth,  Salop. 
Badcogx,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Road  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
Baden-Powell,  Sir  George  S.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S., 

lU  Eaion  Square,  S.W. 
Bailey,  Frank,  69  Mark  Lane,  EC. 
Baillde,  James  R.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
fBAiixiE,  Richard  H.,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  CM,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
f  Bailward,  a.  W.,  Horsington  Manor,  Wincanton,Somerset. 
Bakbb,  Albebt  Pomeroy,  57  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
tBALDWiN,  Alfred,  M.P.,  26  Dover  Street,   W. ;   and    Wilden  House, 

near  Stourport. 
Balfour,  B.  R.,  Townley  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland  ;  and  Junior  Athenaum 

aub,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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1886  BalmBi  Chables,  61  Basmghall  Street,  E.C. 

1881      tBANKs,  Edwin  Hodob,  Sigh  Moor^  Wigtcn^  Cumberland, 

1891  Bankkrman,  G.  Lbsi.ib,  3  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E,C. 

1892  '  Barbbb,  Alfbbd  J.,  Casilemere,  Homsei/ Lane,  N, ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  38  New  Broad  Street,  EC. 
1895     Barber,  Lxn)wio  G.,  2  Drapers  Gardens  E.C. 

1894  Barclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly ^  W, 

1889  t^ARiNO-GoxTLD,  F.,  Merrow  Grange,  Guildford, 
1891     Barkbb,  William  Henry,  8  Finch  Lane,  E,C, 

1877  Babkly,  Sib  Hbnby,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  1  Bina  Gardens^  South  Kensing^ 

ton,S.W, 
1884     Babnabd,  H.  Wyndham,  2  Terrace  Bouses,  Richmond  Hilly  8,W, 

1895  Babnbtt,  Alfbbd,  The  White  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C, 
1868     Babb,  K  Q.,  76  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  W, 

1883  Babbatt,  Walteb,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants, 

1895  Babron,  Thomas  M.,  Church  Row,  Darlington, 

1888  Babby,   James  H.,  Ryecotes,  Dulwich  Common,  S,E.;  and  110  Cannon 

Sreet,  E.C, 
1894     Babsdobf,  August,  82  Pembridge  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 
1894     Batlby,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.  W, ;  and  St,  Stephen's  Ouh, 

Westminster,  S,  W, 

1887  Baxteb,  Albxandbb  B.,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King  William 

Street,  EC, 

1884  Baxteb,  Chables  E.,  16  Blon^field  Road,  Maida  Hill,  W, 

1885  XRhXLEY,  Gabdneb  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire, 

1893  Bbalby,  Adam,  ^'D.,Filsham  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
1879     Bbalby,  Samuel,  23  Lansdowne  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1890  Bean,  Edwin,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Sir  A,  Brown's  Grammar  School,  Brentwood, 

Essex. 
1 890     Brabb,  Samuel  Pbatbb,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 
1890     Bbabb,  Pbop.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc.,  Park  House,  King's  Road,  Richmond, 

S.W, 
1885     Bbattie,  John  A.  B.,  4  St.  Andreufs  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 
1 884     Beattib,  Wm.  Copland,  Frendraught  Hottse,  Forgue,  Huntly,  N.B, 
1890     Beauchamp,  Hbnby  Hebbon,  91  Addison  Road,  W. 

1894  Beaumont,  John,  cjoNew  Zealand  Loan  4"  Agency  Co.,  Portland  House, 

Basinghall  Street,  EC. 

1884  Bedwbll,  Commandbb  E.  P.,  R.N.,  20  Upper  Westboume  Terrace,  W, 
1376     Bebton,  Henby  C,  2  Adamson  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N,W. ;  and 

33  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

1889  Bboo,  F.  Faithfull,  M.P.,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C, 
1879     tBELL.  D.  W.,  J.P.,  77  Holland  Park,  W, 

1878  Bell,  John,  13  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1885  Bell,  Mackpnzie,  F.R.S.L.,  Elmstead,  Carlton  Road,  Putney,  S.  W, 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  47  Behize  Avenue,  N.W, 

1883     Bell,  Major  William  Mobbison,  Hann,  Birchington,  Kent. 

1890  Bennett,  Jambs  M.,  1  Northumberland  Avenue,  Putney,  S.W, 

1886  fUKNSON,  Abthub  H.,  62  Lwlgate  Hill,  E.C, 

1891  Bbnson,  Libut.-Colonbl  F.  W.,  Hyde  Park  Club,  Albert  Gate,  B.W. 

1896  Bbbtbam,  Anton,  1  Temple  Gardens,  E.C, 
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1 883  t^vTHBix,  Charlbs,  EUumere  House,  TempUion  Place,  EarVs  Court,  8.  W, 

and  22  BiUiter  Street,  E.C. 

1888  Bbthxll,  Gommandbb  G.  K.,  RN^  M.P.,  43  Cutmou  Street,  Moi/fair,  W, 

and  Riee,  Holdemese,  Yorkshire, 

1884  BiTAK,  Francis  Auqustus,  .59  Prinoes  Gate,  S.  W, 

1881     Betan,  William  hxisxxn,  CUy  of  London  Club,  Old  Broad  Street,  KC. 

1894  Bhumoaba,  Jamsitjm  8.,  135  London  Wall,  E.C, 

1886  BiDDiscoifBB,  J.  K.,  Elmington,  EUhamRoad,  Lee,  S.E.;  and  101  Leaden^ 

haU  Street,  KC 

1889  BnxiKOHUBOT,  H.  F.,  London  f  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  E,C, 
1891     fBofNiB,  GflORGB,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales. 

1868     Birch,  Sib  Arthur  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  Bank  of  England,  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, W, 

1887  Blacje,  Suroron-Major  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 

1890  Blackwood,  Georor  K,  Isthmian  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1883     Blackwood,  Johk  H.,  16  Upper  Groevenor  Street,  W, 

1889     Blake,  Arthur  P.,  Sunbury  Park,  Sunbury^n*  Thames ;  and  Oriental 
Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1895  Blamdford,  Joseph  J.  G.,  6.A.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  St,  Luke'e  Asylum,  Old 

Street,  EC 
1883     Blrcklt,  Charles  Arnold,  61  King  William  Street,  E.C, 

1889  Bliss,  Lewis  H.,  88  PhUbeaoh  Gardens,  S,W. ;  and  6  Laurence  Pouniney 

Lane,  E,C. 

1895  Blofeld,  Frank,  13  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N,W, 

1885  Bltth,  Wiluam,  8  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C, 

1885  BoHM,  William,  23  Old  Jewry,  E,C. 

1881  Bois,  Henrt,  5  Asitoood  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 

1882  BoLiiNO,  Francis,  2  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E,C, 

1882  BoMPAS,  Henrt  Mason,  Q.C,  145  Ashley  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 

1890  Bond,  Frank  Walters,  117  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1896  Bond,  Frederick  William,  15  Dorset  Square,  N.  \V. 

1873     Bon  WICK,  Jambs,  Yarra  Yarra,  South  Vale,  Upper  Norwood^  S.E 
1887     Booker,  George  W.,  Avonrath,  Magherafdt,  Ireland. 

1891  Booker,  J.  Dawson,  care  of  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  123  Bishops* 

gate  Street,  E,C. 
1895     Borrow,  Rev.  Henrt  J.,  B.A.,  The  Old  Palace,  Bekesboume,  Canterbury, 

1 883  t^J^TO**  ^"^^  N*  ^'  ^M  M. A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
1894     BosANQUET,  BiOHARD  A.,  Mordcns,  Hildenborough,  Kent. 

1886  fBosTOCK,  Hewitt,  The  Hermitage,  Walton  Heath,  Epsom. 

1889  fBosTOOK,  Samuel,  The  Cottage,  Walton  Heath,  Epso/n. 

1890  BoswiLL,  W.  A.,  34  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W, 
1886     BouLT,  Wm.  Holker,  16  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1882  fBouLTON,  Harold  E.,  M.A.,  12  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlide  Place,  Victoria 

Street,  S.W, 

1882  fBouLTON,  S.  B.,  Copped  Hall,  Totteridge,  Herts. 

1881  Bourne,  Henry,  Holbrook,  London  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey, 

1889  Bourne,  H.  R.  Fox,  41  Priory  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 

1892  BouBNK,  Robert  William,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square,  S.W, 
1878  Bourne,  Stephen,  F.S.S.,  5  Lafisdoum  Road,  Lu,  S.E. 

1881  I  BowRN,  RioHT  Hon.  Sir  Gboroe  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  75  Cadogan  Square,  S,W, 


Tear  of 
Election. 

1893 

1881 

1893 

1881 
1887 
1884 

1886 
1889 

1888 
1881 
1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 
1889 
1878 
1890 

1881 
1895 
1879 

1888 
1887 

1882 

1881 
1885 
1881 
1884 
1892 
1894 

1883 
1883 
1377 
1895 

1892 
1884 

1889 
1896 
1886 
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BowLBT,  EDWDf,  F^.S.,  78  SoiUh  Hill  Park,  Hampttead,  N.W, 
BoTD,  Jambs  B.,  Devonshire  Club,  8L  Janu^s  Street,  8,W. 
Boti>-Cabpbntbb,  H.,  H.A.,  The  Palace,  Ripon ;  and  Kin^s  CoUege, 

Cambridge, 
BoTLB,  LioMBL  £.  C^  Army  and  Navy  dub,  PaU  Mail,  8,  W. 
fB&ADBBRBT,  Thomas  K,  Me(font,  8hootup  Hill,  CricJdewood,  N.W. 
Bradfobd,  Frakcis    Bichabo,    care  of  County  qf  Gloucester   Bank, 

Swindon, 
Bkakdon,  Hsnbt,  4  Kent  Gardens,  Castle  HiU  Park,  Ealing,  W, 
Baasset,  Thb  Hon.  Thomas  Allnxttt,  28  Park  Lane,  W, ;  and  Park 

Gates,  Battle, 
Bbbitmktbb,  Ludwio,  29  &  30  Holbom  Viaduct,  KC, 
Bbbz,  John  Geobob,  59  Gresham  Street,  KC. 
Bright,  Chables  E.,  CM.Q,,  12  (iueen^s  Gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

8.W, ;  and  Wyndham  Club,  S. W. 
Bbight,  Samuel,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S,W, 
Bbiscob,  William  Abthub,  Somerford  Hall,  Brewood,  Stafford, 
Bbistow,  H.  J.,  The  Mount,  Upton,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
Bbocklbhubst,  Edwabd,  J.Pm  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate, 
Bbodbibb,  KbnbicE.,  careof  Bank  of  Australasia,  4  Threadneedle  St,,  E,  C, 
Bbodziak,  a.,  27  Randolph  Crescent,  Maida    Vale,  W, ;  and  8  Wool 

Exchange,  E.C, 
IBbookes,  T.  W.  (late  M.L.C.,  Bengal),  120  Ajsfdey  Gardens,  S,W. 
Bbookman,  William  Gobdon,  44  Holland  Park  Terrace,  W, 
tBBOoxs,  Hbbbrbt,  9  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, ;  and  St.  Peter*s  Chambers ^ 

Comhill,  E.C. 
Bbooks,  H.  Tabob,  St,  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E,C, 
Bbooks,  Sib  William  Cunliffb,  Babt.,  6  Grosvenor  Square,  W, ;   anl 

Forest  of  Glen-Tana,  Ahoyne,  KB. 
Brown,  Alrxandeb  M.,  M.D.,  73  Bessborough  Street,  St,  George's  Square 

S.W. 
Brown,  Alfred  H.,  St.  Elmo,  Calverley  Park  Gardms,  T^inbridge  Wells. 
Brown,  Oswald,  M.InstC.E.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Brown,  Thomas,  57  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow. 
Brown,  Thomas,  1  Palace  Houses,  Kensington  Gardens,  W, 
Bbownb,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  FilUigh,  Highampion,  North  Devon, 
Browne,  Edward  Wm.,   F.S.S.,    Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co., 

33  Poultry,  E.C. 
Browne,  John  Habbis,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Bbownino,  Abthub  Giraud,  AssocInstC.E.,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Browning,  S.  B.,  125  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Bruce-Joy,  Albert, R.H.A.,  care  o/*iVc«5r».  T.  Agncw  4'  Sons,  BOn  Old 

Bond  Street,  W, 
Bruning,  Conrad,  101  Priory  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N,W, 
Buchanan,  Benjamin,  Messrs,  Goldsbrough,  Mort,  f  Co.,  149  Lcadenha/l 

Street,  E.C. 
Buchanan,  James,  20  Bucklersbury,  E,C, 
Buckland,  Jambs,  22  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Bull,  Hknbt,  28  Milton  Street,  E.C, ;  and  Drove,  Chichester, 
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1869  BoLWBH,  Sir  Hiinbi  R  G.,  G.C.M.G.,  17a  South  Audley  Street,  W.;  and 

AthentBum  avb,  PaU  MaU,  S,W. 

1894  BuRKB,  AsHWOBTH  P.,  121  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1890  BuRKB,  H.  Fabnham,  College  of  Arms,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 

1890  BuRNiE,  Alfred,  12  Holly  Village,  Highgate,  N. 
1889  Burt,  Frbdbbick  N.,  Sloe  House,  Halsteadf  Essex. 

1894  BusHBT,  Hbnrt   North  G.,  J.P.,    WaUingham  House,  153  Piccadilly^ 
W. ;  and  Womdeyhury,  Broxboume,  Herts, 

1882  BuTCHART,  Robert  G.,  26  Fawcett  Street,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  S,W. 
1887  Butt,  John  H.,  1  Bank  Buildings,  Lothbury,  E,C. 

1894  jBuxTOK,  Noel  E  ,  Woodredon,  iVaUham  Abbey,  Essex, 

1881  Caddy,  Pascoe,  Holly  Lodge,  Elmer's  End,  Kent. 

1894  Caink,  Wm  Spbostok,  33  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W, 

1886  tCALDBCOTT,  Rbt.  Profeasor  Alfred,  B.D.,  Lophamfiectory,  Thetford, 
1889  Calvert,  James,  22  ThrogmarUm  Street,  E.G. 

1896  Camebon,  Allan  Gordon,  Baroaldine,  Ledaig,  ArgyllshirSy  KB, 

1896  Cameron,  Ewen,  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  81   Lombard  Street, 

E.G. 

1896  tCAMERON,  Major  Maurice  A.,  R.E.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens,  W, 

1881  fCAMPBELL,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street^  W, 

1880  Campbell,  Finlat,  Brantridge  Park,  Baloombe,  Sussex, 

1883  Campbell,  Sir  Georoe  W.  R..  K.C.M.G.,  60  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W, 
1894  Campbell,  Gordon  H.,  Hyde  Park  Court,  S.W, 

1887  Campbell,  Morton,  Stracaihro  House,  Brechin,  Forfarshire. 

1882  fCAMPBELL,  Hon.  William,  19  Portman  Square,  W, 

1884  fCAMPBELL,  W.  MiDDLETON,  23  Bood  Lauc,  E.C. 

1893  Campbell-Johnston, CoNWAT  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1892  Cantlon,  Colonel  Louis  M.,  Ivor  House,  Bamet  Gate,  Bamet, 

1868  fCARLiNGFORD,  RiOHT  HoN.  LoRD,  K.P.,  Athcnoum  dub,  Pall  Mall^ 
S.W, 

1891  Carrington,  Right  Hon.  IUrl,  G.C.M.G.,  50  Grosvenor  Streit,  W, 

1888  Caeruthbrs,  John,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 

1894  Carter,  Frederic,  Harden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex. 

1880  f Carter,  William  H.,  B.A.,  9  Bitth  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1894  Casella,  Louis   Marino,  47    Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. ;   and   Vachery, 

Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

1885  Cautlet,  Colonel  Henry,  R  E.,  65  Albert  Hall  Mansions;  and  Junior 

United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S  W. 

1893  Cawstov,  George,  56  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 

1884  Cayford,  Ebenbzeb,  146  Jjeadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

1879  Chadwick,  Osbert,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  11  Airlie  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

1885  Challinob,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  li.W. 

1 889  Chambers  Arthur,  Briar  Lea,  Mortimer,  Berks. 

1889  •  tCuAMBRRS,  Frederick  D.,  1  Port  Vale  Terrace,  Hertford. 

1895  '  Chandler,  John  E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Frenches  Park,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex. 

1892  I  Chaplin,  Holhotd,  B.A.,  19  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
1892  Chapman,  Edward,  Wynnestay,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
1884  Chapphll,  John,  24  Basinghall  Street,  E.C, 

1892  Charlesworth,  Henry  E.,  cJo  British  Consul,  Seoul,  Gorea. 


Year  of 
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1883 

1885 

1894 

1886 

1803 

1873 

1868 
1892 

1884 
1885 
1894 
1895 
1881 
1895 
1883 
1888 
1872 
1877 
1891 
1868 

1890 

1884 

1886 
1889 
1882 
1880 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1893 
1877 
1885 
1896 
1881 
1877 
1895 

1895 
1886 

1885 
1887 

1882 
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tCHABaiKOTON,  Abthvb  F.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,  W. 
fCHABBiMOTON,  HuoH  SPENCBB,  2>o»c  CHjf,  Burton-on- Trent. 
tCHBAOLS,  Frank  M.,  Sandringham  House,  139a  Alexandra  Road,  N.W. 
Chbadlb,  Waltbb  Botlbb,  M.D.,  19  Portfnan  Street,  Port  man  Square,  W, 
Chisholm,  James,  Addiscombe  Lodge,  East  Croydon, 
Chown,  T.  C,  Glenmore,  SilverhUl,  St,  Leonards-on-Sea  ;    and  Thatched 

House  Club,  St,  Jarnes's  Street,  S,  W, 
Chbistian,  H.R.H.  Pbince,  K.G.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Great  Park, 
Chbistib,  D.  a.  Tbahx,  7  Holland  \  Villas  Road,  Kensington,  W, ;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Chbistmas,  Habby  William,  42a  Bloomsbury  Square,  W,C, 
Chxtmlet,  John,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clements  Lane,  E,C. 
Chubch,  Waltbb,  19  Nevem  Mansions,  Earls  Court,  S,W, 
f  Chtjbchill.  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 
CiiUBCHiLL,  Chablbs,  Weybridgs  Park,  Surrey ;  and  Z7Portman  Square,  W. 
CiANTAB,  Umbkbto,  Park  House,  Maitland  Park  Road,  N,  W, 
Clabsnce,  Lovell  Bubchbtt,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 
Clabk,  Alfbkd  a.,  Ladye  Place,  Hurley,  Great  Marlow, 
Clabk,  Chablbs,  45  Lee  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Clabk,  James  McCosh,  Wentworth  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  X.W, 
Clabk,  Jonathan,  1  Devonshire  Terraoe,  Portland  Place,  W. 
Clabkb,  Libut.-Ghnbral  Sir  Andbbw,  R.E.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   C.I.E., 

42  Portland  Place,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.JV. 
Clabkb,  Lt.-ColonelSir  Geobgb  Sydenham,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  24  Cheni- 

ston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
IClabkb,  Hbnby,  Cannon  HaU,  Hampstead,  N,W,;  and  17  Gracechtirch 

Street,  E.C, 
Clabke,  Pebcy,  LL.B.,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C, 
tCLABKF,  Stbachan  C,  Messrs.  J.  Morrison  ^  Co.,  4  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C, 
tCLABKSON,  J.  Stbwabt,  Croydon,  Queensland, 
Clayden,  Arthur,  Holmedale,  Dudley  Road,  Give  Vale,  Hastings, 
fCLAYTON,  Beoinald  B.  B.,  88  Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 
IClayton,  Wm.  Wikeley,  C.E.,  Gipton  Lodge,  Leeds. 
Clkaybb,  William,  The  Rock,  Reigate, 
Clbghobn,  Robbbt  C,  14  St,  Mary  Axe,  E,C, 
Clbnch,  Fbedbbick,  M.I.M.E.,  The  Shrubberies,  Chesterfield. 
Clowes,  W.  C.  Knight,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 
tCoATES,  Majob  Edwabd  F.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 
Cobb,  Alfrbd  B.,  99  Guilford  Street,  W.C, 
Cochran,  James,  38  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W, 
Cochbane,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  M.P.,  12  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  and  Crauford 

Priory,  Cupar,  Fife,  N.B. 
Cohen,  Hirschbl,  23  Streatley  Road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. 
tCoHBN,  Nathaniel  L.,  3  Devonshire  Place,  W. ;  and  Round  Oak,  Engle* 

field  Green,  Surrey. 
Coles,  William  R.  E.,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E,C, 
CoLLisoN,  Henby  Clbbkb,  17b  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W.;  and  National 

Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W, 
tCoLLUM,  Bbv.  Hugh  Robpbt,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.S.,   The  Vicarage,  Leigh, 

Tonbridge,  Kent. 

HH 
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1 882  CoLUBB,  Joseph  Q.,  C.M.G.  (Secretary  to  High  Commiesioner  for  Canada), 

17  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1872  CoLOMBySiB  JoHM  C.  R,  K.C.M.G.,  'ii.V,,I>romquinna,  KenmareyCo,  Kerry, 
Ireland;  75  Bdffrav$Boad,S.W.;  and  CarU<maub,PaU MaU^S.W. 

1896  CoxsB,  BiCHABD,  33  Lennox  Gardens,  8,W, 

1890  CoxnrBSUiB,  Chablbs  A.  V.,  47  Hahey  Street,  8.W,,  and  National  Liberal 

Club,  WhitehaU  Place,  8.W. 

1880  CooDB,  J.  Chablbs,  C.E.,  19  Fredand  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1874  tCooDB,  M.  P.,  13  Penlee,  Jkvonport. 

1886  fCooKB,  Hbhby  M.,  12  Friday  Strut,  E,C. 

1882  CoopEB,  Kbv.  Chablbs  J.,  Tie  Sectary,  Mundford,  Norfolk, 

1874  CooPBBy  Sib  Daitibl,  Babt.,  G.C.M.G.y  6  D$  Vere  Gardens,  KensingUm 

Palace,  W. 

1882  CooPBB,  JoHK  AsTLBT,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S,W. 

1884  CooPBB,  RoBBBT  Eluott,  C.E.,  81    Lancaster   Gate,   W.;  and  8  Tka 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1891  CooPBB,  William  C,  21  Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

1895  CoBOUfo,  Gbobob,  304  Ounden  Boad,  N,W. 

1 882  CoBKy  Nathamiel,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  1 8  Birckin  Lane,  E.  C7. 

1887  Cotton,  Stdkbt  H.,  27  St.  liary  Axe,  EC;  and  Devonskire  Club,  St. 

James's  Street,  S,W, 

1392  CouBTHOPB,  William  F.,  National  Club,  I  Whitehall  Gardens,  SW, 

U85  CowiB, Gbobob,  81  PhUbeach  Gardens,  SW,  and  113  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1886  Cox,  Alfbbd  W.,  30  St.  James's  Place,  S.  W. 
1889  Cox,  Fbanic  L.,  107  Temple  Chambers,  EC. 

1888  Cox,  Nicholas,  69  Talgarth  Boad,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1888  CoxHBAD,  Majob  J.  A.,  R.A.,  Naval  and  Military  dub,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1892  f  Cbaig,  Gbobob  A.,  66  Edge  Lane,  Liverpool. 

1872  Cbakbbook,  Bight  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  G.C.S.L,  Uemsted  Park,  Cranbroot, 

1889  Cbamb,  S.  Lbokabd,  M.D.,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 

1887  fCBAWLBT-BoBTET,  Amthohy  P.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1896  Cbbssbt,  Gbobob  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Holstead  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1805  Cbbw,  Josiah,  Tatfistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

1886  Cbichtoh,  Robbbt,  The  Mardens,  Caterham  Valley, 

1886  Cbitchbll,  J.Tboitbbidqb,  9  Cardigan  Boad,  Richmond  Hill,  S.W. 

1896  Cbombib,  p.  £.  N.,  Messrs.  W,  Ashby  j-  Co.,  26  Leadenhall  Street,  EC. 

1889  Cbow,  Datid  Ebid,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire. 

1889  Cbow,  Jambs  N.  Habvbt,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire. 
]  986  Chump,  G.  Cbbsswbll,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1690  Cuff,  William  Stmbs,  Upton  Uouu,  2  Bosslyn  Gardens,  Hampsiead,  N.  W. 

1896  CuNLtPFB,  Wm.  Gnx,  Heathlands,  Kew  Gardens,  S.W. 

1888  CuKKiMonAM,  FBANas  G.,  WUley  Park,  Famham,  Surrey. 

1883  tCuNNncoHAM,  Pbtbb,  Christchurch  Club,  New  Zealand. 

1882  CvBUNO,  Ret.  Josbph  J.,  B.A.,  Hamble  House,  Hamble,  Southampton. 

1892  tCtHRUNO,  Robbbt  Sumnbb,  SouthUa,  Datchct,  Bucks. 

1874  Cxjbeib.  Sib  Dokalp,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W. 

1882  tCuBTWj  Speic6be  H.,  171  Cromwell  Boad,  S.  W. 

1890  CrmLJE,  Oswald  B.,  F.C.A.,  2  Stuart  Street,  Cardiff;  and  4  Bishopsgate 

Street,  EC. 
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DalTok,  Rby.  Canon  John  Ksalb,  M.A.,  C.M.G.,  The  CUnsiers,  Windsor, 
Dalt,  Jambs  E.  0.,  8  BiverdaU  Bocd,  Twickenham  Park;  and  2  Little 

Love  Lane,  Wood  Street,  E,C, 
Danoab,  D.  B.,  Lyndkurei,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 
Dangab,  F.  H.y  Lyndkuret,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
Danibll,  Colonel  Jambs  Lbqbtt,  United  Service  Club,  Pa^l  Mall,  S,W. 
Darbt,  H.  J.  B.,  Coneervalive  Club,  St,  Jameis  Street,  S.W. 
UAacY,  William  Knox,  Stanmore  Hall,  Stanmore, 
Daubenby,  Gbnbbal  Sib  H.  C.  B.,  Q,C3.,  Oeterley  Zodge,  Spring  Grove, 

Jelewortk, 
Daubbnbt,  Ma^ob  Edwabd,  6  Groevenor  Hill,  Wimbledon  ;  and  Army  and 

Navy  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
Datibs,  Thbo.  H.,  Sundown,  Hesketk  Park,  SoutAport;  49  7^  Albany, 

Liverpool;  and  Honolulu, 
Datibs,  T.  Watkin,  58  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E,C, 
Datis,  Chablbs  Pbbct,  16  Beaufort  Gardene,  S.W,;  and  Conservative 

Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
DkYis,  Stbuabt  S.|  Spencer  House,  Knyveton  Bead,  Boumemouik 
Davis,  T.  Habbison,  Princes  Mansions,  70  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
fDATiov,  Hbnbt  K,  31  Porchester  Square,  W, 
Dation,  Jambs  W.,  Parkhurst,  59  Bouverie  Boad  West,  Folkestone, 
Dawbs,  8ib  Edwtn  8.,  KCH .G.,  8  Tmterden  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W, ; 

and  28  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 
Dawson,  John  Duff,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
jDmbekbam,  Ebnbst  R.,  8  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W. 
Dbbbnham,  Fbanx,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W, 
f  Db  Coltab,  Hbnbt  A.,  24  Paiaee  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Db  IdSSAy  ^AM^JML,  A Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  EC;  and  Maidenhead 

Court,  Maidenhead. 
Dblmbqb,  Edwabd  T.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
fDBNT,  Sib  Alfbbd,  K.C.M.G.,  11  Old  Broad  Street,  EC;  and  Bavens* 

worth,  Eastbourne. 
Dbpbbb,  Chablbs  Ftnnbt,  3  Morley  Boad,  Southport. 
Db  SAToi,  Hbnbt,  HartfiM,  Malvern  Wells  ;  and  B^form  Club,  S.  W. 
Db  Sato4  Oscab,  Bridge  Place,  Canterbury;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Dbs  Vasux,  Sib  G.  William,  G.C.M.G.,  20  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

Travellers'  Gub,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 
D'Estbbbb,  J.  C.  K,  Elmfidd,  HiU,  Southampton. 
Dbvitt,  Thomas  Lajkb,  13  Fenohureh  Avenue,  E.C, 
Dbtonshibb,HisGbacb  thb  Dxtxbof,  K.G.,  Devonshire  House,PiocadiUy,  W. 
Db  WnrroN,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Sib  Fbancis  W.,  RA.,  G.CJCG.,  C.B., 

York  House,  St,  Jame^s  Palace,  S.W. ;  and  United  Service  aub,Pall 

MaU,  SW. 
fDicx,  Gavin  Gbmmbll,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria  St.,  S.  W, 
Dick,  Gbobob  Abbbcbomby,  10  Kildarc  Gardens,  Bayswatcr,  W. ;  and 

Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
DicxzN,  Chablbs  8.,  CJi.G.,  Queensland  Government  Office,  1  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Dickinson,  James  W.,  Queensland  National  Bank,  8  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

BE  2 
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1891  I  DuMOBBy  John  Stbwabt,  16  ClaremoiU  Boad,  Criekfewood,  N,W, 

1889     DoBBBB,  Habbt  Haxemy,  6  Tokenkcuse  Yard,  E.C» 

1882  DoNHB,  WiLUAM,  18  Wood  Street,  KC, 

1896     DoMouQHMOBB,  Bt.   How.    thb   Eabl   of,   E.C.M.G.y   6    ColUn^iam 

Place,  8,  W. 
1894     Douglas,  Alexandbb,  99  F2gin  Oreeeeni,  Netting  Hill,  W, 
1894     DouoLAS,  John  A.,  Mutretk,  Turriff  N.B, 

1893  Douglas  of  Hawick,  Lobd,  Amu/  f  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W, 

1883  Douglas,  Thomas,  16  Gtoendwr  Road,  West  Kensington,  W, 

1889  Dbagb,  Gboffbbt,  M.P.,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  8,W. 

1884  Dbapbb,    Geobgb   Eastern    Telegraph    Company,  Ltmited,   WineKmUr 

House,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

1890  Dbatson,  Waltbb  B.  H.,  Tudor  House,  High  Bamet, 

1868  tDuciBy  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  Tortworth  Court,  Faffield,  Glos, 

1868  DuOboz,  Fbbdbbick  A.,  62  Lombard  Street,  KC, 

1889  fDuDOBON,  Abthub,  27  Builand  Square,  BubUn. 

1889  t^^^^^^^^^t  William,  43  Craifen  Road,  W. 

1894  tl^^^^*^»  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  22  St,  Jameses  Plaee,  8,W, 

1888  Duff,  G.  SMTTTANy  68  QueenU  Gate,  S.W, 

1884     Duncan,  Datid  J.  Russbll,  care  of  Messrs.  Neish,  Howell  j-  Macfarlam^ 
66  WatUng  Street,  B,C 

1889  Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  166  LeadenhaU  Street,  E,C. 
1896     t^^^^^y  B^bbbt,  Whit^ld,  Govan,  NB, 

1886     DuNDONALD,  Thb  Eabl  of,  C.B.,  34  Portnum  Square,  W. 

1894     tDuNBLL,  OwBN  R.,  Brookwood  Park,  Alresford,  Hants;   and  Junior 

Carlton  Gub,  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
1886     fDuNN,  H.  W.,  O.E.,  Charlcombe  Grove,  Lansdown,  Bath. 

1886  Dunn,  Sir  William,  Babt,  M.P.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  EC. 

1878     fDuNBATBN,  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  K.P.,  27  Norfolk  Street,  Park 

Lane,  W, ;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Fale,  S.W. ; cmd  Carlton  dub,  S.W. 
1876     DuBHAM,  John  Hbnbt,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
1896     DuBBANT,  Wm.  Howabd,   EUery  Court,  Beulah   Hill,  8.E. ;  and  26 

Milton  Street,  EC. 
1884     DuTHiB, Libut.-Colonbl  W.  H.  M.,  RA.,  Row  House,  Doune,  Perthshire; 

and  Junior  United  Service  Club,  S,  W. 
1892     Dothoit,  Albbbt,  1  Fenchurch  Street,  EC. 
1880     t^^^'^^^*  Frank  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W.;  and  St.  Georges  CM, 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
1880     Dutton,  Fbbdbbick,  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  EC;  and 

79  Cromwell  Houses,  S.W. 

1887  Dtbb,  Ohablbs,  47  Cromwell  Road,  West  Brighton. 

1880     East,  Rbt.  D.  J.,  Calabar  Cottage,  Watford,  Herts. 

]  887     EcoLBS,  Yton  R.,  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,  1   Thread- 

needle  Street,  EC. 
1896     EcKEBSLET,  Jambs  C,  M.A.,  As\field,  Wigan;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadon, 

Leeds  ;  and  United  University  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.  W. 
1887     fEDWABDBS,  T.  Dteb,  6  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.  W. 

1890  Edwards,  Libut.-Gbnbbal  Sib  J.  Bbtan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Wui 

Lodge,  Folkestone, 
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1876      fEDWABDB,  S. 

1882     fEuniB,  Fbbdbeiok,  7  St.  HeUn*8  Vlace,  E,C, 

1888  fELDBB,  Thomas  Edwabd,  Wedmore  Lodge^  Remenham  Hill,  Henley- 
on-Tkatnea. 

1882  fELDEB,  Wm.  Gbohgb,  7  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

1889  Elias,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Bobbbt,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 

1885  Elliott,  Gbobgb  Robinson,  M.R.C^.E.,  Pendennis,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  8,E, 

1894     Eluott,  Josbph  J.,  Hadley  House,  Bamet, 

1894     Elliott,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  16  Orange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

1898     Elmslib,  Oaptain  Jambs  Abbbdoub,  K.N.B.,  Dapooli,  Linden  Road, 

Bedford. 
1805     Embtt,  Faidbbick  W.,  Langeide,  Acton  Lane,  Harleaden,  N,  W. 
1892     Enolbditb,  Colonbl  William  J.,  R^  Petersham  Place,  Byfleet,  Surrey, 
1874     Enolbhbabt,  Sib  J.  Gabdnbb  D.,  C.B.,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster 

Ptaee^W.C. 

1886  fEvoLiBR,  Fbbdbbick  a.,  Wamfotd  Court,  EC. 
1891     Eirrs,  JOmr  Datibs,  Eitys,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 

1885  Ebbsloh,  E.  C,  Ye  (Me  Cottage,  Walton-^m-l^mes. 

1886  Etams,  J.  Oabbbbt,  M.A.  (Ozon),  Hatley  Pari,  Gamlingay,  Cambridgeshire 

1883  tEiTBS,  Chables  Washinoton,  O.M.G.,  1  Fen  Court,  E,C, 
1894  Eyill,  John  Pbbct.  10  Hillside,  Wimbledon, 
1881  Eyison,  Edwabo,  BlizewoodPark,  Cater  ham,  Warlingham  Station,  Surrey. 
1885  EwABT,  John,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  f  Co,,  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E,C. 
1879  EwBM,  John  Albzandeb,  11  Bunkill  Row,  KC, 


1888  Faibclouob,  R.  A^  Messrs.  B.  G,  Lennon  ^  Co,,  76  Leadenhall  Street,  E»  C. 

1890  Faibclouoh,  William,  Bank  qf  Victoria,  28  Clemenfs  Lane,  E,C. 
1885     fFAiBFAZ,  B.  Ross,  5  Primces  Gate,  S,  W, 

1889  fFAiBFAx,  Vicb-Admibal  Sib  Henbt,  K.C.B.,  5  Craniey  Place,  S,W, 
1889     fFAiBFAX,  J.  Mackbnzib,  5  Princes  Gate,  S,  W, 

1877     t^ABMBB,  W.  Matkabd,  18  Bina  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 
1895     FABaxTHAB,  Sib  Hobacb  B.  T.,  Babt.,  M.P.,  7  Grosvenor  Square,  W, 

1888  Fawns,  Rby,  J.  A.,  c/o  Messrs,  H,  Meade-King  ^  Bigg,  Bristol. 
1895     FBABNsmES,  John  Wm.,  2  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
1873     t^'"^o^»  Fbbdbbick,  The  Cottage,  Taplow, 

1879     Fell,  Abthub,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

1895     Fbnn,  Henbt,  F.RH.S.,  Rossmore,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Hill,  S,W, 

1876     Fbbabd,  B.  a.,  67  Pevensey  Road,  St.  Leonards-on^Sea, 

1893     FsBODsoN,  A.  Mm  Nanuoya,  14  EUerdale  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W. 

1891  Febovson,  John  A.,  Green  Bank,  Ikinbridge  Wells, 

1875  Fbbovsson,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Jambs,  Babt.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 
CLE.,  80  Cornwall  Gardens,  S,W,;  Carlton  Club;  and  Kilkerran, 
N,B. 

1883  Febousson,  Lieut.-Golonrl  John  A.,  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley, 
Surrey;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 

1889  Fbbnau,  Hbnbt  S.,  21  Wool  Exchange,  E.C, 
1881     FnroB-HjTroN,  Thb  Hon.  Stobmont,  6  Becfford  Square,   W,C.;  and 

Whites  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
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1882  FiNDLAT,  GiOBOB  James,  43  Thrtadneedle  Street,  RC. 

1888  FiNLAT,  CouK  Gampbbll,  CastU  Toward,  Argyleikire,  NJB. 

1884     FiBBBBACB,  BoBEBT  Tastbb,  Conservative  Club,  8t,  Jamti*  Street,  8.W. 
1892     Fitch,  Arthub  WELLncaTOK,  10  WUsan  Street,  Finebwry,  E,C. ;  tutd 
4  Grange  Road,  Canonbury,  K, 

1895  fFiTzoBBALD,  WiLLiAM  W.  A^  Carrigorou,  NewmarJcet'OH'Fergue,  Clare ^ 

Ireland, 
1S88     Flack,  T.  Sutton,  Inanda  House,  65  Mleyn  Pari;  West  Dulwich,  S,E.  ,• 
and  2  Boi/al  Exchange  Buildings,  E,C, 

1891  FuuftKO,  Aumr,  Brook  House^  Ckislehurst ;  and  Messrs,  J,  W,  Jogger  ^ 

Co,,  34  Gresham  Street,  EC, 

1883  Flettchbr,  H.,  14  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.B, 

1883  Flood-Paob,  Major  S.,  102  St,  Georges  Square,  S,W, 

1892  *Flowbb,  Sib  Willtax  H.,  K.C.B.,  FJtJS.,  Natwral  History  Museum^ 

Cromwell  Boad,  S,W, 
1892     Flux,  C.  W.  IiAnglet,  I^e  Cedars,  Warlingham,  Surrey, 

1884  Flux,  William,  39  Warrington  Crescent,  W, 

1878     FoLKABD,  Abthxtb,  Thatched  House  Club,  86  St,  Jatnei^s  Street,  S.W. 

1889  FoBD,  Lewis  Petbb,  Shortlands  House,  Shortlands,  Kent, 

1896  FoBD,  StDNET,  St,  Johns,  The  Avenue,  Kew  Boad,  Biehmond,  S,W, 

1889  FoBLOKO,  ComcAiTDEB  Chablbs  a.,  R.N.,  H,M,S,  "  Tyne,'*  Chatham. 
1876     F0B8TBB,  Anthony,  6  Anglesea  Terrace,  Gensing  Gardens,  St,  Leonards^ 

on-Sea, 

1868  FoBTEflcuB,  The  Hon.  Dudley  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 

1883  FosBBBY,  Majob  William  T.  E.,  The  Castle  Park,  Warwick. 

1894  FowLBB,  Dayid,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 

1892  FowLBB,  WiLLLAM,  43  Grosvenor  Square,  W,  ;  and  Moor  Hall,  HdHow, 

1890  FowLiB,  WnxiAif)  15  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 
1888  Fbancis,  Damiel,  191,  Gresham  House,  E,C, 

1886     Fbanckbiss,  John  F.,  Constitutional  dub,  Northumberland -Avenue,  W.C. 
1881     Fbasbb,  Donald,  Tickford  Park,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks;  and  Orekard 

Street,  Ipswich, 
1 878     Fbabxb,  Sib  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G .  (Agent  General  for  Western  Anstralia), 

15  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
1890     fF^'^^^  WiLLLAM,  Millbum  House,  Inverness,  N,B, 
1868     Fbbshfield,  William  D.,  5  Bank  Buildings,  EC, 

1893  Fbibdlaendbb,  Waldemab,   60  Eenchurch  Street,    E,C,;   and  Junior 

Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1894  Fby,  Fbedebice  Wm.,  Adkins,  Ingatestone,  Essex, 
1883     FuLLBB,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Boad,  Bayswater,  W, 

1881     Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 


1882     t^^^^R^^TTH,  Datid  Stewabt,  Paris, 

1 891     Galb,  Hbnby,  M.In8t.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  45  Elvaston  Place,  Queen* s  Gate,  8,  W, 

1888     Galswobthy,  John,  8  Cambridge  Gate,  Begenfs  Park,  N,W, 

1869     fGALTON,  Sib  Douglas,  E.C.B.,  F.B.S.,   12   Chester  Street,   Grosvenor 

Place,  S,W, 
1885     Game,  James  Aylwahd,  Yeeda  Grange,  Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and 

8  Eastcheap,  E,C. 
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1889  GAMMmoB,  Hbxbt,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clemittt'a  Lan4 
E.C. 

1882  t^ABDiHSB,  WnxiAM,  Bockshaw,  Mnstham,  Surrey. 

1879  tQ^^">^***»  Stbwabt,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1889  Gakdtns,  Jambs  W.  Brucb,  MiddUton,  Arbroath,  N,B. 

1887  Gabbick  Altbxd  0.,  21  Upper  PhiUimore  Garden;  Kensington,  W. 
1884  Gahbick,  Sib  Jakes  Fbakcts,  K.C.M.G.,  207  CromtoeU  Mansions,  8,  W. 
1889  Gawthbop,  Abkold  E.,  Beuter*s  Teiegram  Company,  24  Old  Jewry,  E,C, 

1884  iOmrn,  C.  Towksbnd,  17  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
1891  Gbobob,  David,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

1883  Gibbrbp,  Jambs,  Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 

1895  GiBBS  Hbkrt  J.,  Tentercroft,  Aldrington  Boad,  Streatham  Park,  S,W,; 

and  9  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 

1891  GiBSok,  FbakkWm.,  IS  Adamson  Boad,  Hampetead,  NJK 

1891  Gibsok,  Jambs  T.,  W.8.,  28  5^.  Andr^  Square,  Edinburgh. 

1882  tGiriBK,  Sib  Eobebt,  K.C.B.,  44  Pembroke  Boad,  Kensington,  W. 

1882  tGiLCHBisT,  William  Oswald,  200  Q^eeris  Gate,  S,W. 

1881  Gillespib,  Ck>LiN  M.,  23  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 

1876  t^iLLispiB,  Sib  Robbbt,  13  Lansdowne  Place,  Brighton. 

1894  ChiiiBS,  How.  Duncan  (Agent- General  for  Jlctoria)  15  Victoria  Street, 
S.W. 

1891  GiLLmo,  Hbnbt  E.,  Oaklands,  Arkley,  Bamet, 

1889  GiBDWOOD,  John,  J.P.,  Grove  House,  P^ridge  Square,  W. 

1894  GisBOBNB,  Hon.  William,  AUestree  HaU,  Derby. 

1883  Glanfixld,  Gbobgb,  Hale  End,  Woodford,  Essex. 

1883  Olbnbsk,  Kiobt  Hon.  Lobd,  139,  Piccadilly,  W. 

1888  Godbt,  Michabl  J.,  r/o  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71  Cornhill,  E.C. 
1888  tGoDFBET,  Ratmond,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  {late  (f  Ceylon)^  tHrview,  Clay- 

gate,  Esher  ;  and  79  ComhiU,  E.C. 

1894  GoDSAL,  Captain  William,  R.E.,  Iscoyd  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

1894  Godson,  Edmund  P.,  Castlewood,  Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

1869  Godson,  Gbobqb  B.,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  Kensington,  W. 

1882  GoLDSWOBTHT,  Majob-Gbnebal  Walteb  T.,  M.P.,  22  Hertford  Street, 

May  fair,  W. 

1898  GooDSiB,  Gbobob,  Mesws.  W.  Weddel  %  Co,,  16  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 

1876  Goodwin,  Bbt.  R.,  Hildersham  Bectory,  Cambridge. 

1885  t^BDON,  Gbobob  W.,  The  Brewery,  Caledonian  Boad,  N. 
1893  t^OBDON,  John  Wilton,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1869  GoscHBN,  RiOHT  Hon.  G.  J.,  M.P.,  69  Portland  Place,  W. 

1892  Gow,  William,  13  Bood  Lane,  E.C. 

1886  Gbaham,  Fbedbbick,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. 

1881  Gbaham,  Josbph,  167  Maida  Vale,  W. 

1868  Gbain,  Wiluam,  Lancaster  House,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

1885  tGBANT,  Cabdboss,  Brunt^ld,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

1884  Gbant,  Hbnbt,  Sydney  Hyrst,  Chichester  Boad,  Croydon. 

1882  Gbant,    J.    Macdonald,   Queensland    Government    Office,  1    Vieloria 

Street,  S.W. 

1876  Gbatbs,  John  Bbllrw,  Deer  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales. 

1880  Obat,  Ambbosb  G.  Wbntwobth,  31  Great  St.^  Helenas,  E.  C, 
1891  Gbat,  Benjamin  G.,  4  Inverness  Gardens,  Kensington,  W 
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1881 

1888 
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1892 

1892 
1882 

1882 
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1884 
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1887 
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1879 
1892 
1886 
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1874 
1885 

1887 


,1891 
1876 
1882 
1885 
1888 

1876 
1889 
1884 
1891 
1891 

1888 
1888 
1886 

1892 

1891 


Royal  Oolomal  Institute. 

Qbat,  Hinst  F.,  The  Mansion,  Frognal,  Hampaiead,  N,W. 

Gbat,Kobkbt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E,C. 

tGBHiTHEAD,  ZkA,  H.,  M.InstC.E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 

Qrsks,  Major-^bk.  Sib  HsicRTy  KCSJ.,  C.B.,  93  Belgrave  Road,  S,W, 

tOREBN,  MoBTONy  J.P.,  The  Fire,  MaHtzburg,  Natal, 

Qrrbit,  W.  S.  Sebright,  11  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Gbboobt,  Sib  Chas.  Hutton,  E.C.M.G.,  2  Jklahay  Street,  Westminster,  S,  W, 

Grbio,  Hbnbt  Alfred,  12  Lansdowne  Place,  Blackheath  Hill,  S,E, 

Gbbswbll,  Abthub  £.,  M.A.y  BroomhUl,  29  Southend  Road,  Beekenkam, 
Kent, 

Gbeswbll,  Charles  H.,  C.E.,  Quantock  House,  Hol/ord,  Bridgwater, 

Gbbswell,  Rbt.  William  H.  P.,  M.A.,  Dodington  Rectory,  near  Bridg- 
water^  Somerset, 

Gbbtton,  Majob  Gbobgb  Lb  M.,  64  Perkam  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

tGBBT,  Rt.  How.  Eabl,  Hawick  Ball,  Alnwick,  Northumberland. 

Gbibblb,  Gborgb  J.,  22  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E,C, 

Griffith,  His  Honoub  Judob  W.  Downbs,  4  Bramham  Gardens, 
Wetherby  Road,  S.W. 

fOBiFFiTHS,  William,  42,  The  Parade,  Cardiff, 

Gbimaldi,  Wtnpord  B.,  Hathewolden,  High  Halden,  Ashford,  Kent, 

GniLLBMARD,  Arthub  G.,  EXtham,  Kent, 

Gull,  Sib  William  Cambbon,  Babt^  M.P^  10  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W, 

GwiLLiAM,  Rby.  S.  Thobn,  32  College  Road,  Reading;  and  National  Con- 
servative Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

G WYN,  Walter  J.,  22  BiUiter  Street,  KC;  and  51  Belsize  Road,  N.  W, 

GwTNNB,  Fbancis  A.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 

GwnrwB,  John,  Kenton  Grange,  The  Hyde,  N.  W, ;  and  89  Cannon  Street, 
E.C. 

GwTTHBB,  J.  HowABD,  84  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,W. 


fHAGGABD,  Edwahd,  7  l^ew  Square,  Lincoln* s  Inn,  W,C, 

Haububton,  Sib  Arthur  L.,  K.C.B.,  57  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W, 

Halswbll,  Hugh  B.,  J.P.,  26  Kensington  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

f  Hamilton,  Jambs, 

Hamilton,  John  James,  1  Barkston  Gardens,  EarVs   Court,  S.  W, ;  and 

17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E,C, 
Hamilton,  Thomas,  J. P.,  90  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Hanham,  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.,  St.  Stephen's  Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Hanket,  Ernbst  Alebs,  Hinxton  Hall,  Sajfron  Walden, 
Hanlbt,  Thomas  J.,  66  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Hanson,  Charles  Augustus,  49  Holland  Park,  W, ;  and  99  Gresham 

Street,  E.C, 
Hardib,  Gborgb,  Ravenscroft  Park,  High  Bamet. 
Habding,  Edwabd  £.,  66  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Habdwickb,  Edwabd  Abthub,  L.K.C.P.,  &c.  (Surgeon  Superintendent, 

Indian  Emigration  Serrice),  39  Palliser  Road,  Barons  Court,  W. 
Habb,  Rboinald  C,  Western  Australian  Government  Office,  15  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
Habkbb,  Jambs,  36  BasinghaU  Street,  KC. 
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Tearot 
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1894 

1886 

1894 

1896 

1805 


Habmswobth,  Alfrbd  C,  Elmwood,  8t,  Petals,  Kent 
Harris,  Sib  Gborob  D.,  32  Inverness  Terraoe^  Hyde  Fork,  W, 
Habris,  Giobob  Stanlbt,  Grosvenor  Club,  New  Bond  Street t  W, 
Habbis,  Colowbl  Josiau,  F.R.G.S.,  Croflon  Lodge^  Sydenham,  S.E, 
Habbis,  Waltrb  H.,  C.M.G.,  12  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. ;  and  Junior 
CarUon  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

1877  fHABBis,  Wolf,  197  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

1889  Habbisok,  Abthub,  L.R.C.P.  (Surgeon  Saperintendent,  Indian  Emigra- 
tion Service),  62  Coombe  Road,  Teiynnumtk, 

1886  t^^^i^i^^*  Gbmsral  Sib  Richabo,  K.E.,  K.C.B.,  C3LG.,  Hewley  HUl, 
Blackwater,  Hants, 

1892  Habbold,  Lbonabd  Fbbdbbicx,  29  Great  St,  Helen's,  E,C, 

1893  Habbowbb,  G.  Cabnabt,  College  Hill  Chambers,  E.C. 

1889  Habbt,  Caftaik  Thomas  Row,  10  Barworn  Terrace,  St,  Ives,  Cornwall, 
1884     Habtht,  T.  Moboan,  Portland  House,  Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 

1884     Habwood,  Josbfh,  90  Cannon  Street,  E,C, 

1886     fHASLAM,  Ralph  £.,  Park  Lodge,  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  S,W, 

1881  Hathbbton,  Right  Hon.  Lobd,  C.M.G.,  66  Warwick  Square,  S.W,;  and 

Teddedey,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire, 
1883     t^'^^'™^'^*    Jambs  Kbktok,   Afton   Lodge,    Strawberry   Hill   Bead, 
Twickenham, 

1893  fHAWTHOBK,  Rbgikald  W.  E.,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
1892     HATMANy  HxMBT,  18  Pcmbridgc  Square,  W,;  and  3  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

1890  Hatkbb,  T.  H.,  20  BilUter  Square  Buildings,  EC, ;  and  44  Parliament 

HUl  Road,  Hampstead,  N,  W 

1882  Hatwabd,  J.  R,  Aroona,  Fres\ford,  Bath, 

1894  Hatzbn,  Gbobob  Tatlob,  Bttte  Vue  House,  Blythe  Hill,  Catford,  S,E, ; 

and  9  St  Mildred: s  Court,  Poultry,  E.C, 
1830     Hkalbt,  Edwabd  C,  86  St,  James's  Street,  S,W. 
1886     fHKAP,  Ralph,  1  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E,C, 

1890  Heath,  Commakdbb  Gbobgb  P.,  R.N.,  10  Barkston  Gardens,  EarVs  Court, 

8,W. 

1878  Hbaton,  J.  Hbnnikeb,  M.P.,  36  Eaton  Square,  S,W, ;  and  Carlton  Club, 

PaU  Mail,  8,W. 

1892  Hkaton,  William  H.,  21  Fairfield  Road,  Croydon, 

1891  Hbctob,  Captaik  G.  Nelson,  R.N.R.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St,  James's 

Street,  S.W. 

1886  Hbdoman,  W.  Jambs,  The  Firs,  Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W, 

1887  Hboan,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

1 893  Heinbicet,  Robebt  B.,  9  Cresswell  Gardens,  S»  W, ;  and  Messrs,  Vavasour  ^ 

Co.,  13  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  EC. 

1877  HEMMAirr,  William,  Bulimba,  Sevenoaks;  and  32  Whiteeross  Street, 
EC. 

1896  Hbkbaob,  Charle?,  Sussex  Club,  Eastbourne ;  28  Grand  Parade,  East- 
bourne ;  and  Royal  Institution,  W. 

1886     Hekbiqubs,  Fbbdk.  G.,  19  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

1889     Hbnwood,  Paul,  Moorgate  Court,  Moorgate  Street,  E,C, 

1886     Hbpbubn,  Andbbw,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  EC, 

1893  I  HniBBBT,  Sib  Robbbt  G.  W.,  G.C.B.,  Ickleton,  Gnat  Chesterford,  Ene». 
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1884     HsftioT,   MAJOR-GmnERAL   Jambs  A.    Mackat,  R.M.L.I.,  cjo    Messn. 

StUweU  #  Sons,  21  Oreat  George  Street,  S.  W, 
1888     HiBYBT,  DuDUT  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Buekhold  Hilly  Pangboume,  Berks. 
1896     HsBTBT,  Matthew  W.,  C.E.,  Beavor  House,  St.  Peter*8  Road,  Hummer^ 

9inithf  W» 
1895     Hbrtst,  Valbktinb  S.,  15,  Dowgati  Hill,  E.C. 

1891     Hkrtet,  W.  B.,  Messrs,  GMshrougk,  Mort,  j-  Co.,  149  LeadmkaU  St.,  RC. 
1884     Hmsb,  F.  E.,  Eastern  Extension,  fc.  Telegraph  Co.,  Limited,  }Vinekester 

House,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1884  Hkwison,  Captain  Wm.  FsidsbicK)  Eastnor,  Exmcuth, 

1885  Hill,  Charles  Fitzhbnrt,  Ebrapah,  Park  Road,  Portswood,  Southampton. 
1880     fHiLLy  James  A.,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  fHiLL,  Pbabsom,  6  Pembridge  Square,  Bayewater,  W,      '"    '' 

1885  tHnx,  Snnrsr,  Longford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol. 

1887  fHiLL,  Stanlby  Q.  Gbakthax,  The  GahUs,  Swanage,  Dorset. 

1895     HnxMAK,  YALBirrnni  A.,  C.E.,  14,  Clive  Place,  Penarth,  South  Wales, 

1886  f  Hilton,  C.  Shirreff  B.,  Legton  House,  Cuekfield,  Suaex. 
1880     Hind,  T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 

1888  Hind60N,£ldrbd  Grate,  Glenmalure,  West  Cliff  Gardens,  Bournemouth, 
1888     HiNDtoN,  Lawrence,  The  Elms,  Strawberry  Hill,  Turickenham, 

1888     HiNOLET,  George  B.,  Haywood  House,  Hates  Owen, 
1891     Httchins,  E. Lttton,  36  St.  Leonardos  Road,  Exeter, 
18S8     Hoars,  Edward  Brodib,  M.P.,  109  St,  George*s  Square,  S,W, ;  and  St. 
Bernards,  Oaterham, 

1886  HosoKiN,  Thomas,  D.C X.,  Neweastle-on-  Tyne  ;  and  Tredourva,  Ihlmouth. 
1872     Hodgson,  Sir  Arthttr,  K.C.M.G.,   Clopton,  Stratford-on-Avon ;   and 

Windham  Club,  St.  Jameses  Square,  S.  W. 
1879     tHoDOSON,  H.  Ttlston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 

1879  RoTFSVKa,S.,2l<iueen*s  Gate,S.W. 

1895     HoGAK,  Jambs  F.,  M.P.,  52,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

1887  t^oGARTH,  Francis,  SachvUle  House,  Sevenoaks, 
1874     \Hoqo,  Quintin,  5  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1882  HoLDSwoRTH,  John,  Barclay  House,  Ecdes,  Manchester. 

1885  tHoLOATE,  Clifford  Wtndham,  The  Close,  Salisbury, 

1880  Holmested,  Ernest  A.,  Dayletford,  lAnden  Road,  Bedford, 

1888  Hooper,    Gborgb    N.,    F.R.G.S.,    F.aS.,     Etmleigh,    Hayne    Road, 

Beckenham, 

1889  t^0P«T0UN,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.W, :  and  Hopetoun  House,  South  Queen^erry,  N.B. 
1884     HopJUNB,  Edward,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
1884     Hopkins,  John,  Little  Boundes,  Southborough,  Kent ;  and  79  Mark 

Lane,  EC. 

1894  HopwooD,  Francis  J.  S.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall  Gar- 

dens, S.W. 
1879     HoRA,  Jambs,  128  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  147  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1895  Horn,  Wm.  Austin,  Wimbledon  Park  House,  Wimbledon  ;  and  New  Vmver^ 

sity  Club,  St.  Jameses  Street,  S.W, 
1882     HosKiNs,  Admiral  Sir  Anthony  H.,  G.C.B.,  17  Montagu  Square,  W. 
1876     t^oxrsTovN,  Gborgb  L.,  Johnstone  Castle,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  N,B, 
1889     HoTBNDBN,  Frbdbrick,  Glenlea,  West  Dulwioh,  S.E, 
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1892  HuDSOK,  JoHK,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  De  Fere  OardsnSt  W. 
1886     HvoHSfl,  GsoROVy  F.Gil.,  care  of  Messrs,  K  Packard  #  Co.,  165  Fenekurch 

Street,  E,C. ;  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
1881     tHuQHES,  John,  F.C.S.,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 
1886     EvQKSs,  JoHH  Abthvk,  ClairvUle,  Daores  Road,  Forest  Sill,  8.E, 
1884     HiTOHBS-HuQHBSy  William,  J.P.,  6  Highbury  Quadrant,  N, 
1881     Hunt,  Joen,  10  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C, 

1888  Httblet,  Edward  B. 

1896     HuBCT,  Hbnry  £.,  Kalgoorlie  Lodge,  36  South  Nomfood  Hill,  S.E. 
1896     HuTTOW,  Colonbl  Eowabd  T.H.,  C.B^  A.D.C.,  66  Cadogan  Gardens,  $.  W. 
and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W, 

1889  tiBTBBS,  Obobob  M.,  Inckera,  GlannUre,  Cok  Cork,  Ireland, 

1883  flNOLis,  CoBNBLnrs,  M.D.|  124  Victoria  Strut,  S,W,;  and  Athcnamm 

Club,  S.W, 
1881     Imobam,  Sib  Wiluam  J.,  Babt.,  198  Strand,  W.C. 
1 880     Ibyinb,  Thomas  W.,  22  Lawrence  Lane,  K  C. 

1893  Ibwbll,  Hbbmak,  74  Jermyn  Street,  S.  W.;  and  24  Coleman  Street,  E.C, 

1884  Isaacs,  Jacob,  care  of  Messrs.  Michaelis,  HdUenstein  Sf  Co.,  17  BasinghaU 

Street,  E.C. 
1896     IsAAOSON,  F.  WooTTON,  M.P.,  18  Ufper  Grosffenor  Street.,  W^^ 
1893     Ieabd,  Waltbb  G.,  C.E.,  10  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E, 

1893  Jack,Obobob  C.,Eastem  Extension  Telegraph  Co.,  60  Old  Broad  Street,  E.  C, 
1886     t^ACKSON,  Jambs,  J.P.»  GwemaffH,  Eastbourne. 

1889  f  Jackson,  Thomas,  Hong  Kong   and    Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 

81  Lombard  Street,  E.C, 
1886     Jacomb,  Fbedk«  Ckam,,  61  Moorgaie  Street,  E.O. 
1886     Jacomb,  Rbqinald  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.  C. 
1896     Jauxoov,  QtEOfston,  UO  Eenchmvh  Street,  E,C. 
1872     Jamibson,  T.  Bvshbt,  12  Onslow  Crescent,  S.W.;  and  Windham  CM, 

St.  Jameses  Square,  S.W,  •     " 

1890  t  Jamibson,  William,  ears  of  Broken  HXU  Proprietary  Company,  31  Queen 

Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1892     JvFOOAT,  Dbfutt  SvBaBON-GsNBBAL  Jambs  H.,  12  The  Avenue  Elmers, 
Surbiton. 

1 894  Jbffbbson,  Habbt  Wtnbham,  7  Bryanston  Square,  W. ;  and  76  Old  Broad 

Street,  E.C. 
1894     Jbffbay,  Alan,  c/<?    Union  Mortgage  Co,  of  Australia,  96  Leadcnhall 

Street,  E.C. 
1884     tJBFFBAT,  B.  J^  69  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W. 
1890     Jbnxinson,  William  W.,  6  Moorgate  Street,  EC, 

1889  Jbnninos,  Gbobob  H.,  West  Dene,  Streatham,  S.W. ;  and  Lambeth  Palace 

Road,  S.E. 
1896     Jbnninos,  Gilbbbt  D.,  28  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1890  Jbfhson,  a.  J.  MoiTNTBNBT,  22  Ryder  Street,  S,W., 

1890     f  Jbbsbt,  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  or,  G.OJhLG.,  Osterley  Park,  hieworth  ; 

and  Middleton  Park,  Bicester. 
1882     Jbbtois,  Libvt.^hnbbal  Sib  William  F.  BBxrMMUND,  R.B.,  0.0.11.0., 

C.B.,  F.R.8.,  Heatherhurtt  Grange,  FHndey,  Surrey. 
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1884 
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1881 
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1894 
1890 

1886 
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JoKlfsoN,  GunnUL  Sib  Allen  B^  K.C.B.,  60  Lexkam  Gardens,  W. 

Johnson,  Godvbbt  B.,  Colonial  College,  6  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 

Johnson,  G.  Randall,  P^tH  View,  Heatritree,  Exeter, 

Johnson,  L.  0.,  40  Marlborough  Hill,  N.  W„  and  32  Snow  HiU,  E.C. 

Johnson,  Robbbt,  Colonial  College,  Holleeley  Bay,  Suffolk, 

Johnston,  Alkxandrb,  Acton  House,  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N,  W. 

and  1  WkUtington  Avemue,  E.C. 
t  Jolly,  Stnwabt,  Perth,  N.B, 
Jones,  Alfbkd  L.,  Messrs.  Eider,  Dempster,  ^  Cb.,  14  CaHls  Street, 

Liverpool,  * 

JoNHS,  C.  PowsLL,  14  St,  Mary  Axe,  E,C, 
t  JoNBS,  Henbt,  Oak  Lodge,  Tbtteridge,  Herts, 

JoNM,  J.  D.,  2  St,  Jwrni  Mansions,  West  End  Lane,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
JoNNS,  Oman  FitiWilliam,  13  Forchester  Terrace,  W, 
JoNBS,  R.  Hhsxith,  J  J».,  Jhmrobin,  Eastbourne. 
JoNM,  B.  M..  Union  Bank  €f  Australia,  71  ComhOl,  EC. 
JoNSS,  W.  WooDOATB,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
JosNFH,  Julian,  17  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
JosLDf,  Hbnbt,  Gaynes  Park,  Upminster,  Essex, 

JouBDAiN,  Hknht  J.,  O.M.G.,  TheEtms,  Watford;  and  41  Easteheap,  EC, 
JuLTAN,  Sib  Pbnbosb  G.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Stadacona,  Torquay. 

Kabuth,  Fbank,  29  Nevem  Mansions,  EarVs  Court,  S.W, 

Kbarni,  Samuel  K,  Kingswood,  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

Kbabton,  Geobob  H.,  WcJUon  Lodge,  Ban^ead;  and  70>71  BishopsgaU 

Street,  E,C,  • 

Keep,  Chablbs  J.,  1  GuUdhaU  Chambers,  BasinghaU  Street,  S.C. 
Keqxeb,  Wiluak,  Femwood,  Wimbledon  Park, 
BjnTH-DouoLAS,  Stewabt  M.,  Orimtal  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Kbllt,  R.  J.,  84  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 
Kemp,  David  R.,  Messrs.  Dalgety  #  Co.,  62  Lombard  Street,  EC. 
Kemp-Welch,  Jambs,  61  Bemers  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Kendall,  Fbanklin  R.,   1  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E.;   and  St. 

Stephen's  Club,  S.W. 
Kennedy,  John  Mubbat,  KnockraUing,  Kirkeudbrightshire,  N.B,;  and 

New  University  Club,  S.W, 
Kennton,  Rt.  Ret.  Gbobge  Wyndham,  D  J).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells,  The  Palace,  WeUs,  Somerset, 
Kent,  Robebt  J.,  1  Vers  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
fKENYON,  Jambs,  M.P.,  Walshaw  Hall,  Bury, 
Keb  Robbbt  A.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C,;  and  84  Widmore  Soad, 

Bromley,  Kent, 
Kbbb,  J.  E.,  care  of  Messrs,  S,  Dobree  #  Sons,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  EC. 
f  Keswick,  William,  Eastwiok  Park,  Leatherhead. 
KiMBKB,  Henbt,  BIP.,  79  Lombard  Street,  EC. 
Kino,  Chables  Walus,  Newnham  House,  MarshgaU,  Biohmond,  S.W. 
Kino,  W.   H.   Tindall  (Snigeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigiation 

SerTice),  Inverness,  Portswood  Road,  Southampton. 
KiNNAiBD,  Rioht  Hon.  Lobd,  1  PaU  Mall  East,  S,W. 
Kwtobb,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  18  Lower  Berkdey  Street,  W. 
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KiTTO,  Thoicas  Ck)LLiNowooD,  CedoT  Lodge,  Spring  Grave,  leleworth, 

Kniobt,  a.  Haixbt,  Bramley  Hill  House,  Croydon, 

Knioht,  Jaxbs  Watsok,  38  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 

fKiaoHT.  WiLUAM,  Homer  Grange,  Weet  Hill,  Sydenham,  S,E, 

Knighton,  Whxiax,  LL.D.,  TUoworth,  Silverkill,  St,  Zeonards^on-Sea, 

Emott,  Captain  Michabl  £.,  The  Wildemeu,  TadUy,  Baeingstoke, 

Ebohn,  Hbbman  a.,  BJL,,  Maldon  Court,  Maldon,  Essex, 

KuMMBBBB,  EuDOLPH,  20  Bury  Strut,  St,  Jameses,  S,W, 

Laino,  Jambs  B.,  27  EarVs  Court  Square,  S  W. 

fliAiNG,  Javxs  Bobbbt,  Jvn.,  7  Australian  Avenue,  KC, 

Landalb,  BoBiBT,  11  Holland  Park,  W,;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W, 
fLANDALB,  Waltbb,  Hig^ld  House,  Uxbridge, 
Jjkxn,  CoLONBL  Ronald  B.,  C.E,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Lano,  Oaftain  H.  B.,  RN..  H,M,S,  *' Narcissus,"  China  Station, 
Lanoton,  Jambs,  Hilifield,  Beigaie, 
fLANSDowNB,  Bioht  Hon.  tbb  Marquis  ov.  E.g.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 

G.O.I.E.,  Lansdouym  House^  Berkeley  Square,  W, ;  wnd  Bowood,  near 

Calne,  Wiltshire, 
fLANSBLL,  Gbobob,  Sandhurst,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Lanton,  John  0.,  Birdhursi,  Croydon, 
fLARDNBB,  W.  G.,  1 1  Fourth  Avenue,  Hove,  Brighton  ;  and  Junior  Carl- 

ion  aub,  PaU  Mall,  S,m 
Labk,  F.  B.,  120  London  WdU,E,C, 
Labk,  Tdcothy,  9  Pembridge  Place,  BaysuxUer,  W, 
Lascbllbs,  John,  13  Ashchureh  Terrace,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W, 
Latchfobd,  £dwabd,  60  Penywem  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W, 
Lauohland,  Jambs,  50  Lime  Street,  E,C, 

Lavbib,  William  Forbes,  Montague  House,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
Lawbbncb,  W.  F.,  M.P.,  6  St,  Ermines  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  ; 

Couwfield  House,  Salisbury;  and  New  University  Club,  St,  James's 
Street,  S.W, 
Lawrib,  Albxandbb,  14  St,  Mary  Axe,  KC, 
tLAWRiB,  Albz.  Cbcil,  14  iS^.  Mary  Axe,  EC, 
Lawson,  Sib  Charlbs,  15  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W, 
Lawson,  Bobbrtson,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
Lbakb,  Wm.  Martin,  Ceylon  Association,  4  Mincing  Lane,  E,C, 
Lbb,  Hbnrt  William,  San  Bemo,  Torquay, 
fliEBS,  Sir  Charlbs  Cameron,  K.C.M.G.,  19  Pembroke  Boad,  W, 
Lb  Gros,  Gbrtaisb,  Seqfield,  Jersey. 
Lbighton,  Stanlbt,  M.P.y  Sweeney  Hall,   Oswestry;   and  Athenaum 

Club,S,W. 
Le  Maistrb,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs,  G,  Balleine  ^  Co,,  Jersey. 
Lbon,  AuouOTy  21  IVegunter  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
LbthRridgb,  William,  M.A.,  Courtlands,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
Lbtbt,  G.  Collins,  C.M.G.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S,W, 
Lbtin,  Nathaniel  W.,  11  Gledhow  Gardens,  S.W. 
Lbwis,  Isaac,  Hyme  House,  3  Fitejohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N,  W, ;  and 

%  Finch  Lane,  EC, 
LiwiSy  Joseph,  8  Finch  Lane,  E,C. 
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JjKfnB,0ifW,9MmcingLttns,Ra  ,  ^    .  .„     „     . 

LiTTLK,  J.  Stahlbt,  3  Dafies  Inm,  Strand,  W.C;  and  WoodmUe,  Forat 

HnxB,  Matthbw,  5  LyndMmrtl  Gardmu,  Bampstead,  N,W. 
tLirTLWOHK,  BoMBT,  AfHcan  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

OoUmy, 
LiTTunoN,  Tm  Hom.  Hikbt  a,  22  RuOand  Gate,  a.W. ;  and  Taddetley, 

Pmkridge,  8iaJfordthire, 
LiTMT,  Gboboi,  aE.,  Skagbrook,  RiigaU. 
LLOTD,  Ifl-.-CoLCWtt  B.  G.,  15  King  WtiUam  Street,  Strand,  W.C, ;  end 

ConeHtuthnal  Club,  NoHkumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Lloyd,  F.  Gbaham,  78  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
fLLOTD,  H«BBB»r,  4  Salieburjf  Court,  KC, 
Llotd,  Richa&d  Dufpa,  2  Addison  Creeoent,  Addieon  J^oad,  W. 
♦Llotd,  Sajcwojt  a,  Goedm  Mouee,.  BranOey,  GuUdford;  and  Carlton 

aub,S.W.  ^^ 

Loch,  Rt.  Hok.  Lom),  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  44  Elm  Park  Gardens,  8.W. 
fLoiwmrrHAi.,  Lbopou),  P.  O.  Box  697,  Jokanmeeburg,  Thmevaal. 
tLoHO,  Clatob  Hm  MJL.,  50  Marine  Parade,  Brighton. 

LoyoDur,  J.  N.  ^    r    r>  ^ 

tLoHOWAFF.  Gw>Bo*  B.,  M.A.,  M.D..  Highlands,  Putneg  Heath,  S.W,; 

and  Twitenen,  Morthoe,  near  Iljraoombe. 
LoBWO,  Akthub  H.,  25  Old  Queen  Stfeet,  Westminster,  &W. 
fLowiE,  Right  Hon.  Mabqots  ot,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Kensington 

Palace,  W. 
tLoTHiAH,  Maubicb  Johk,  Bsdwood,  Spglaw  Boad,  Edinburgh. 
LoTB,  WnxiAM  McKauohtow,  Bigthswood,  Leigham  Court  Road,  Sireai- 

hamHiU,S.W. 
Low.  SiH  HuoH,  G.C.M.G.,  23  Be  Vers  Gardens,  W. ;  and  Thatched 

House  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street,  S.W. 
fLow,  W.  Ahdhbsow,  Claremont  House,  28  Cardigan  Boad,  Richmond,  8.  W. 
LownrsKY,  Mahcus  Wm. 

LowLBS,  Johk,  M.P.,  HUl  Crest,  Darenth  Road,  Stan{ford  Hill,  N. 
LowBT,  LiBUT.-GBrBRAi.  R.  W.,  C.B.,  25  Warrington  Crescent,  Maida 

HiU,  W. ;  and  United  Service  dub,  PaU  MaU,  8.W. 
LiTBBocH,  Rt.  Hok.  8im  Johk,  Bibt.,  Ji.P.,  2  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.  ; 

and  15  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
LuBBOCH,  NamB,  16  LsadenhaU  Street,  E.C.;  and  65  EarTs  Court 

Square,  S.W. 
»LuGiBD.  Caftaik  F.  D.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  li^mOand,  via  Mrfeking,  British 

Bechuanaland. 
LuKKiss,  Fbhdbbicb,  Arkley  Copse,  Bamet. 

Ltaix,  Roobb  Oampbbll,  United  UniversUg  Club,  Pall  MaU  East,  S.W. 
fLTBix,  Captaw  Fbanom  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.;  and  KawUand 

Mmtarg  Club,  Piceadilfy,  W. 
Ltbll»  Johk  L.,  80  €hristchurch  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
Ltlf,  Wm.  BBAT.r^ttey,  Hartland,  ^orth  Devon. 
fLTOK,  GiOBOB   0.»   Lynoden,  Drummond  Street,  Balfarat,   Victoria, 

Australia. 
LyoksFbakil  J.,  8a,  Wood  Street,  E.C. 


Ymxot 
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1885 
1886 

1869 

1880 
1892 
1878 
1889 
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1898 
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1888 
1887 
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1883 
1894 
1879 
1884 
1880 


tLTTTELTOK,  Thb  Hon.  G.  W,  BtmcsB,  C.B.,  49  mil  Slreei,  Berkeley 
Square,  W. 

Maoilistib,  Jims,  Etkelitane,  32  Mare^ld  Gardens,  HampeUad,  N.W. 
Macah,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D..  M.B.C.8.,  62  George  Street,  Portmam  Square. 

W.;  and  Bockhampton,  Queensland, 
Macdonald,  Alexandbr  J.,  Milland,  Liphook,  Hants;  and  110  Cannon 

Street,  KC. 
fMACDOKALD,  JosBFH,  J.P.,  Sutherland  Souse,  Egham,  Surrey. 
Kacfadtbn,  Jamss  J.,  MUibrook,  Bedwardine  Boad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
fMACFABLAw,  AiKUKDiB,  Tbrisk,  HdmsdoU,  y.B. 
fMACFia,  JoHjf  W.,  Bowton  Hall,  Chester. 

aiACFiB,  Matthew,  25  MaiOand  Park  Villas,  Haverstock  Hill,  XW. 
MacGbtoob,  Wm.  Grant,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
fMAclYBB,  David,  WanlassHbw,  Ambleside. 
Hackat,  a.  MACKBNiDiy  50  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

tMACKAT,  Dawkl  J..  Hawthomden,  Greenorqft  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Macxat,  Donald,  Beay  Villa,  Bodenham  Boad,  Hereford. 
Maouimiis,  Adthub  Cmil,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  2  King 

fViUiam  Street,  RC;  and  33  Perham  Boad,  W. 

fMACXSMXUy  COUN. 

Hacunzib,  Gbobob  S.,  52  Queen's  Gats  Gardens,  S.W. 
HaCkh,  Dayid,  1  Gliddon  Boad,  West  Kensingtons  W. 
Macmnstosh,  p.  Abthub,  The  Limes,  Avenue  Boad,  Torquay. 
MacLban,  Robbbt  M.,  £3iot  HiU,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
^IUcLMAM,B,EAarADniMki.J,P.,Beaconsoroft,  Chiddingfold,  Godalming  ; 

and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  SW. 
IMacLbat,  Sinclair,  1  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane,  W 
Maoollak,  Haubicb,  29  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
Macphail,  Albxandbb  J.,  10  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 
Macphbbson,  Lachlak  a.,  Wyrley  Grove,  PelsaU,  Walsall, 
MacBo6tt,  Albxandbb,  West  Bank  House,  Esher, 
McAbthub,  Albxandbb,  79  Holland  Park,  W. 
McAbthub,  John  P.,  18  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C, 
McAbthto,  Wm.  Albxandbb,  M.P.,  14  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W. /  and  18  # 

19  Silk  Street,  Cripplegate,  E.C. 
McCaul,  Gilbbbt  John,  Creggandarroch,  ChisUhurst;  and  27  Walbrook, 

KC. 
fMcCoNNBLL,  Abthub  J.,  7  Bramham  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
MoCoNNBLL^  Fbxdbbick  V.,  65  Holland  Park,  W, 
fMcCuLLOCH,  GxoBOB,  184  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 
McDonald,  Jambs  R,  4  Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  RC. 
McDonald,  John,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
McDoNBLL,  Abthub  W.,  2  Bectory  Place,  Portsmouth  Boad,  Guildford, 
McEuBN,  Datid  Paintbb,  24  Pembridge  Square,  W, 
McGaw,  Josxfh,  Mickleham  Downs,  Dorking,  Surrey, 
McGowAN,  Datid  H.,  9  Australian  Avenue,  RC. 
MdLWBAiTB,  Andbsw,  3  #  4  Lime  Street  Square,  RC. 
McInttbb,  J.  P.,  3  New  Basinghall  Street,  RC. 
McKbllab,  Thomas,  Lerags  House,  near  Oban,  NJB. 
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Boyal  OoUmial  hhsiUute. 

WKmoum,  Hmcbt,  C.B.,  9  VtcUnia  Street,  8,W. 

McLsAN,  NoBMAK,  West  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorut, 

McL«AK,  T.  M.,  61  BeUue  Park,  N,  W. 

McMahok,  GumuL  C.  J.,  B.A.,  Knocklofty,   Clonmel,   lref4xnd  ;  and 

Junior  Army  and  Navy  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  H', 
Mainwabino,  Kanoolph. 
Malcolm,  A.  J.,  27  Lombard  Street,  KC. 

Malcomson,  Datid,  ears  of  Messrs,  Coutis  ^  Co.y  69  Strand,  W.C, 
Mallbson,  Fbank  R.,  Dixton  Manor  House,  Winchcombe,  Ckeltenkam, 
fMALLBSOK,  Colokbl  Giorob  Bbxtcb,  C.S.L,  27  Wiest  Cromwell  Road, 

S.  W,  i  and  Junior  Carlton  Club,  PtiU  Mall,  S.  W, 
Makdeb,  S.  Thbodorb,  B.A.,  Wiyhtwtck  Manor,  Wolverhampton, 
Manlby,  William,  106  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

Manning,  John  K.,  M.d.A.,  Milkwood  Estate  Office,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Mabdbn,  William,  8  Thomutt  Road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Mabks,  Datid,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromvell  Road,  8. W. 
Marsdbn,  Tbb  Right  Hit.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Dyrham  Lodge,  Cl\fton  Park, 

Bristol. 
Marshall,  Arthub,  7  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 
Marshall,  Ernest  Luxmoore,  9  St.  Helens  Place,  E.C. 
Marston,  Edward,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Martin,  Edward,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
f Martin,  Francis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk. 
Martiv,  Hbnrt,  13  Fittjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
Martin,  Jambs,  Sunnyside,  Palace  Road,  Streatham,  S.  W, ;  and  Suffolk 

House,  Lauretice  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 
Mathbbs,  Edward  P.,    Olenalmond,  Foxgrove  Road,  Beckenham:  and 

39  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
tMATHBSON,  Albx.  Pbrcbyal,  31  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 
Maton,  Lbonabd  J.,  B.A.,  Grosvenor  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 
Mattbbson,  William,  Tower  Cressy,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
'il[ATTBMvrB,JA3aB,A5JesmondRoad,Newcastle-on'Tyne;  and  St.  George's 

Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Matthews,  Libut.-Colonbl  R.  Lbb,  1  Myrtle  Crescent,  Acton,  W. 
Maurice,  John  A.,  Bromley  Green  Farm,  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs, 
Mbinbbtzhaoen,  Ernbst Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Mhldrum,  John  Whttb,  Osborne  Villa,  Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley,  N, 
Mblhuish,  William,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 
Mbrewbtheb,  F.  L.  S.,  Ingatesfone  Hall,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Charles  H.  T.,  Bart.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
fMBTCALFE,  Frank  E.,  39  Craven  Park,  Harlesden,  N.W. 
Mbwburn,  William  R.,  71  Comhill,  E.C. 
MiLBouRNB,  Charles  Kingslet,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C. 
Millbr,  Cuarlbs  a.  Duff,  46  Belgrave  Road,  S.W, 
Mills,  Rev.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  S.E. 
MiLNBB,  Sib  Alfbbd,  K.C.B..  47,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W. 
MiLNBB,  Robebt,  Kingshdme,  East  Hagboume,  Didcot, 
MrrcHELi.,  Edmund,  M.A.,  Pluscarden,  Kern/worth  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
f  Mitchell,  John  Stetbnson,  86  Thicket  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E  ;  and  43 

London  WaU,  E.C. 


Resident  Fellows. 
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Year  of 
BleotioDi 

1890  MiTCBBix,  WiLUAU,  25  Fenchurch  Sireet,  E.C. 

1884     MncHmrsB,  John,  Highlands,  Thuriow  Hill,  West  Dulwich,  8,E, 
1878     MocATTA,  EnincsT  G.,  4  Tkrogmorton  Avenue,  E,C, 

1893  Mow,  BoBBBT  W.  D.,  3  HoUy  Terrace,  Highgate,  N. 

1883  MoLBSWOBTH,  Thb  Rbv.  Viscount,  St.  Petrock  Minor,  St.  hsey,  C&rnvDoH. 
1895     MoLTENOy  Fbbcy  Allpor'^,  10  Palace  Court,  BayewateTf  W. 

1884  fMoNBO,  Malcolm,  Cane  Grove,  10  Kelvinside  Gardens,  Glasgow. 

1884  MoMTBFiOBB,  Hbrbbbt  B.,  11  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C, 

1885  MoKTEFioBB,  JosBPH  G.,  1  Clotstcrs,  Temple,  E,C, 
1889  MoNTBnoBB,  Louis  P.,  35  Hyde  Park  Square,  W, 

1894  fMooN, Edwabd  R.  P.,  M.P.,  32  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W. 
1885  MooBB,  Abthub  Chisolm,  23  FMex  Street,  Strand,  W,C, 

1884  MooBBy  John,  23  Knighlrider  Street,  E,C, 

1883  fMooRHOUSBy  £DWABDy  carc  qf  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  B.C. 

1885  MoBsnro,  Chables  Algbbnok,  M.IastC.E.y  F.G.S.y  Moore  Place,  Esher. 

1891  MoBOAN,  Subobon-Majob  a.  HicxMANy  D.8.O.,  14  Grosvenor  Place,  S.  W. 

1886  MoBOAN,  Bt.  Hon.  Sib  Obobgb  Osbobnb,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  59  Green 

Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W* 
1894     f  MoBOAN,  GwTN  Vauohan,  37  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W. 
1868     MoBOANy  SKPrmrs  Vauohak,  87  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1884  MoBGAN,  William  Pbitchabo,  M.P.y  1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
1882     MoBBis,  Daniel,   C.M.G.,  M.A.,   D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  14  Cumberland  Boad, 

Kew,  SW, 

1885  MoBBis,  Edwabd  Bobbbt,  J.P.,  61  Fit*john*s  Avenue,  N  W. 

1887  tMoBBTSON,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.JV. 

1886  MoBBisoN,  Walter,  M.P.,  Malham   Tarn,  Bell  Busk,  Leeds;  and  77 
Cromwell  Boad,  8.W. 

tMoBBOGH,  John,  Military  Boad,  Cork. 

MoBT,  WiLUAM,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

MoBTBN,  Alexandbb,  21  Hogarth  Boad,  EarVs  Court,  8,W. 

Mosenthal,  Habbt,  23  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

MossB,  Jambs  Robebt,  M.lDBt.C.E.,  5  Chitwick  PlacSf  Eastbourne. 

Muck,  Fbbd  A.  E.,  Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

fMuiB,  Robebt,  Heathlands,  Wimbledon  Common, 

MuBE,  Andbew  (late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mauritius)  51  War* 

wick  Boad,  EarVs  Court,  S.tV. 
MuBBAT,  Alexandre  Keith.  EUerdie,  Crieff,  N.B. 
f  McBBAY,  Chables,  Kylemore,  Eton  Avenue,  Hampstead,  2f,  W, 
MuBBAT,  James,  Lindores,  Bromley  Bo<id,  Beckenham, 
MusoBAYE,  Geobob  A.,  Furecbonk,  Torquay;  and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Square,  W. 
Mybbs,  Alexandbb,  125  Sutherland  Avenue,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

INaibn,  John,  Garth  House,  Torrs'  Park  Boad,  Bfraoombe, 
Nathan,  Alfbed  N.,  6  Hamsell  Street,  E.C. 
Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C» 
Naunton,  Geobge  Hbrbbbt,  75  Chcapside,  E.C. 

I  I 


1889 
1869 
1891 
1885 
1884 
1891 
1885 
1896 

1886 
1885 
1895 
1884 

1889 

1875 
1881 
1885 
1890 


iQ2  Royal  Oohnial  IneUtute. 

Tfftrof 
Xltctlon. 

1874    tKAC,  fioK.  Sii  VtBOiiE;  K.O.M.G.I  MX.O.  (l^or^  X^i^,  MaiaiHUt),  ^tN 
rfMeuri.  ChaUMfi,  CHUkrU,  #  Co.,  9  iclp/  Xon^,  S.O. 

1881     Nbayb,  Edward  8.,  7  <^vo<  'S^*  ir«/M'^  £;C. 

1894     Kul,  WitxtAX,  86  ITa/ftfY^oXr,  E.C. 

1894     Nbux,  Habolp,  8  Canning  PUee,  Ik  VeH  QardeM,  W, 

1888  fNmsit,  Wiluait,  The  Lam,  Dundee;  andHogartk  avb,  Dovet  Street,  If. 

1881  N«L802f,  Edwabd  MoifTAOUE,  Hanffet  Hill  Hbuee,  Baling,  fT. 
1886     Nklsoh,  Gbobob  Hbnbt,  2^  LawUf  Warwick. 

1893     Nblsoic,  Harold,  Iltmffer  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 

1882  K«S8,  Gathc  Pabkkb,  19  Porchester  Thrracef  Hyde  Park,  W, 

1889  NB8TLB,  William  D.,  Royal  London  Yacht  CMf,  2  SavUe  Uow,  W, 

1888  Nbumakit,  Siomukd,  Wamford  Court,  E.C. 

1 886  KiCHOL,  RoBBBT,  1 1  Bunhill  Row,  E.  C. 

1891  NicHOLLS,  Alfbkd  M.,  8  Courifield  Gardens,  8.W, 

1892  fNicHOixs,  Walteb,  White  Rock,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1868  NiCHOLSow,  8iB  Chables,  Babt.,  The  Grange,  Totteridge,  Herte,  N, 

1887  Nicholson,  Dahibi.,  61  St.  PauVe  Churchyard,  E.C. 

1884     NicoL,  Gbobgb  Oabdbn,  6  Cambridge  Gate,  Regent* e  Park,  N.W, 
1884     NiYBW,  Gbobob,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  JAmited,  1  Biskopsgote 
Street,  E.C. 

1889  t^nrisoK,  Bobbbt,  Warr^ford  Court,  EC. 

1883  NoBMAN,  Gbnsbal   Sib  Hbnbt   W.,    G.O.B.,   G.C.M.G.^  C.I.B^    67 
Onslow  Square,  S.  W. 

1880     NoBTHy  Ghablks,  SunrWoodhouse,  near  Hudder^fidd. 

1878     NoBTHy  Fbbdbbick  William,  F.G.S.,  18  iST.  Swithin's  Lane,  EC. 

1882     tNoBTH,  Habbt,  Junior  Conservative  Cluh,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

1891     fKoBTHBSK,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  19  Herbert  Crescent,  Bans  Plmce 

S.W. 

1896     NowLAN.  John,  A^MJostCE.,  Riber,  Auckland  HiU,  West  Norwood,  &K. 
1886     NvoBNT,  Ck>L0NBL  Sib  Chablbs  B.  P.  H.,  R.K,  K.C.B.,  Junior  United 

Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  8.W, 


1889     0*Bbibn,  William  F.,  08  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1888  Ommannbt,  Sib  Montagu  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonks, 
Downing  Street,  S.W. 

1889  Onslow,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  or,  G.C.M.G.,  7  Richmond  Thrace,  White- 
haU,S.W. 

1876     tOppBNHEiM,  Hbbmann. 

1894     Obonhtatekha,  Acland,  M.D.,  24  Charing  Cross,  S.W* 

1883     fOsBOBNB,  Captain  Fbank,  Moreton  Morrell,  Warwick, 

1889  Osbubn,  Hbnbt,  M.In8t.C.E.  (New  Branswick  Emigration  Agent),  24 
Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.  W. 

1882     Oswald,  Wm.  Walteb,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  128  Biskopsgote 

Street,  E.C. 
1872     Otwat,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Abtmub  John,  Babt.,  34  Eaton  Square,  S.W,; 

and  Athemeum  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.  W. 
1886     Owen,  Edwabd  Cunltffb,  CJtf.G.,  9  Weslboume  Crescent,  W, 

1890  OwBN,  P.  Bbbbt,  9  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S  W, 
1896     OxLET,  James  0.,  71  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
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Yntof 
XlMMon. 
1679 
1896 
1880 
1889 


tPAOOOK;  Jonr,  Suffolk  Hbnm,  6  Laurma  Pofmimy  Bill,  M. 
pAnnfFOSi  Stiprbk* 

FABBYmTi  Obablm,  3  Dt  Vere  Qariens,  Ken^Um,  W, 
\?kaam,  QAs^km  Jahbs  L.,  2  Humber  Soad,  Weetcombi  Park,  Blach 
heath,  S^. 

1 879  pAftFiTT,  CiPTAm  WitttAM,  66  Cftuier  Soad,  Brixton  tiul,  8.  W. 

1891  Pabx,    Thomas,    care  of  Uem%.    Qeddn^    Bitt  j-  Co,,  2   Fenchurch 

Avenuft  E,C» 

1880  Pabx,  W.  C.  CuMimioHAX,  25  Lime  Street,  E.C. 

1886     Pabkxb,  Abchibald,   Camden   Wood,  Chislehurst;  and  2  East  India 
Avenue,  EC. 

1889  fVABMXR,  VLmsnr,  Iver,  Backs. 

1893  fPABZOfy  Uborob  R.,  M.A.,  Upper  Canada  College,  Ttrronto,  Canada. 

1885  Pabkinotok,  Majob  J.  Kopsr,  J.P.,  24  Crutched  Friars,  EC.  ;  6  Dewm- 

shire  Place,  W. ;  and  St.  Stephen's  dub,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1888     Pastbub,  Hkkbt,  19  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 
1869     Patbbson,  John,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  EC. 

1886  tP^TBBsoi^*  J*  Olaistbb,  7  #  8  Australian  Avenue,  EC. 

1 892  Paiom,  LiBVT.-CoLOifBL  John,  Reform  CM,  Pail  MaU,  8.  W. 

1887  fPATTBRaoN,  Mtlbs,  7  Egerton  Gardens,  S,W.;  and  Oriental  Club,  Ban- 

over  Square,  W. 

1881  Paul,  Hbnbt  Monobbxff,  12  Lansdowne  Orescent,  Notting  HUl,  W, 
1896     Patxtb,  Edward  J.,  2,  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

1880  PAtMB,  John,  34  Coleman  Street,  E.C. ;  and  Park  Grange,  Sevenoaks. 

1881  fPiACB,   Waltkb,    C.M.G.    (Agent-General    for   Natal),    64    Vitftoria 

Street,  S.W. 

1877  Peacock,  Gbobob,  27  MilUm  Street,  Fore  Street,  EC. 

1885     fPBAXB,  Obobob  Hbbbbbt,  B.A.,  JAj^.,  Hooton  Pagnell  Ball,  Doncaster 
1887     Pkabs,  Waltbb,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  EC. 

1895  Pbabsb,  Abtrur  L.,  7  St,  Hiildred's  Court,  Poultry,  KC. 

1896  fPKARSox,  Sib  Wbktxan  D.,  Babt.,  M.P.,  Paddockhurst,  Worth,  Sussex  ; 

and  JO  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

1894  Pkasb,  Alfbbd  John,  J^.,  22  Com  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

1878  fPsBX,  Cuthbbbt  Edgar,  22  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

1883  tPsBX,  Sib  Hbnbt  W.,  Babt.,  Rousdon,  Lyme  Regis. 

1896     tPBXBBBTON»  Kajor Ebnbst, RE., 25, Lennox  Gardens S, W. ;  and  United 
Service  Club,  PaU  MaU,  S.W. 

1882  Pbmbbbton,  H.  W.,  Trumpingtan  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1894  Pbndbr,  John  Drnison,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Winchester  House,  50  Old 

Broad  Street,  EC. 

1884  Pbnnet,  Edwabd  C,  8  West  Hill,  Sydenham,  S.E 

1892     Pbbcbval,  Sib  Westby  B.,  K.CJI.G.,  80  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  EC. 

1890  Perkins,  Hbnbt  A.,  2  Gliddon  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

1895  Pbbks,   Rodrbt    Wm.,  MJP.,    A.M.In8t.C.E.,   11    Kensington    Palace 

Gardens,  W. 
1880     Pkbbing,  Chablbs,  Orford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

1885  Pcteb,  Fbank,  28  St.  Maryat-HiU,  Eastcheap,  EC. 
1882     Pbtbbs,  Gobdon  Donaldson,  Moorfields,  B.C. 

1879  iPKmmcK,  Edwabd  A.,  1a  Wobum  Place,  JRuisell  Square,  W.C. 

1896  I  Philumobb,  Miyor  W.  G.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  Charles  Street,  S.  W 
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Tear  of 
Btootlon. 

1884  PiOKSBiNO,  WnxiAV  A.,  C.M.G.i  140  Lexham  Cfardetu,  W, 
1888     fPLANT,  Edmund  H.  T.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1894     PlatforH,  Hox.  Thomas  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia),  1   VroAy 

Square  t  E.C, 
1882     Plktdell,  T.  G.,  Roi/al  London  Yacht  Club,  2  Savile  Row,  W, 

1885  PoLLABD,    W.   F.    B.,    M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.,    4    Wellington    Crescent, 

Bamsgaie. 

1884  Poole,  John  B.,  Tudor  House,  Hadley,  New  Bamet, 
1869  tPooBE,  Majob  K,  1  CarfyU  Gardens,  Chelsea,  8,JV, 
1892     PoBTEB,  RoBBBT,  37  Cholmsrs  Street,  Edinburgh, 

1885  PosNO,  Chablbs   Jaqubs,  T%e  Woodlands,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  8.E,;  and 

19  Finsburi/  Circus,  E.C 
1885     tPoTTBB,  John  Wilson,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C 
1887     PowBB,  Edmxtnd  B.,  Oreenmount,  Plaistow  Lane,  Bromley,  Kent. 
1876     Pbabd,  Abthub  Oampbbll,  89  Norfolk  Square,  W. 

1873  Pbanob^Rbqinald  H.,  2  Hercules  Passage,  E.C.;  and  The  Ferns,  Frognai, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

1882  Pbankbbd,  Pbbct  J.,  1  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
1881     Pbankbbd,  Pbteb  B.,  The  Knoll,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol, 
1868     Pbatt,  J.  J.,  79  Q^een  Street,  Cheapside,  EC. 

1885  Pbbbce,  Wm.  Henry,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 

1883  Pbbvite,  Joseph  Wbbdon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

1881  Pbice,  Etan  J.,  27  Clement's  Lane,  EC. 

1878     Pbincb,  John  S.,  8  Cornwall  Mansions,  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W. 

1891     Pbitchabd,  Libut.-Qbnebal  Gobdon  D.,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Cleeve,  Montague 

Road,   Richmond,   S.W.;    and    United    Service   Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.W. 

1886  PBaLBvrre,  J.  M.,  1  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 

1882  Pbobtn,  Lbslkt  Chablks,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 

1890  Pboctob,  Philip  F.,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  B.C, 

1874  PuoH,  W.  R.,  M.D.,  60  BdsUe  Park,  South  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
1894  PulbstOn,  Sib  John  Hknby,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 
1882  PuBVis,  GiLBEBT,  5  Bow  Churchyard,  E.C, 


1884     Radcuffb,  P.  Coplbstok,   Berriford,  Crown  Hill  R.S.O,  Devon;  and 
Union  aub,  S.W. 

1887  Radfobd,  Alfbed,  59  Queen^s  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. ;  and  A  Harcourt 
Buildings,  Temple,  EC. 

1882     Rainey,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Abthub  Macin,  Trowscoed  Lodge,  Cheltenham. 

1888  Rapt,  Geobob  Thomas,  70  #  71  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E,C, 
1881      Ralli,  Pandbli,  17  Belgrave  Square,  S.W, 

1884     Ramsay,  Robebt,  Howleits,  Canterbury. 

1872     Ramsdbn,  Richabd,  Chadwick  Manor,  Knowle,  Warwickshire. 

1889  Rand,  Edwabd  E.,  200  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W. ;  and 
National  Liberal  Club,  WhitehaU  Place,  S.W. 

1889     tRANDALL,  EuoENB  T.,  6  South  Square,  Gratfs  Inn,  W.C. 
1887     Rankbn,  Pbteb,  Fumess  Lodge,  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 
1880     fRANKiN,  Jambs,  M.P.,  35  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.;  and  Bryngwyn. 
Herrford, 


Wmxot 

Baotioiu 

1894 

1880 

1889 
1892 
1881 
1894 
1896 

1889 
1896 
1879 
1898 
1888 
1896 

1890 

1893 
1882 
1881 

1896 
1891 

1894 
1996 
1892 
1884 
1881 

1887 
1869 
1889 
1S88 
1894 

1889 

1879 
1896 
1894 
1886 
1885 
1888 
1876 
1888 
1878 
1879 
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Bawbs,  LiBUT.-CoLoifiL  Wx.  WooDWABD*  B.A,,  JumioT  United  8$rvie§ 

Club,  Charles  Street,  8.W. 
Bawsok,  Chabum  C.|  14  Bieham  Gardene,  Btghgate,  N. ;  and  34  Greehxm 

Street,  E.C. 
Batmond,  Rby.  C.  a.,  The  Viearage,  Bray,  near  Maidenhead, 
RwADMiw,  Jaxbs  BuBOBSSy  D.Sa,  4  Lindsai/  Plaoe,  Edinburgh, 
fRmiT,  Bt.  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.S.I.,  Gh.O.I.E.,  6  Oreat  Stanhope  Street,  W, 
Bbsybs,  Hugh  Wm.,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  dvenue,  E.C, 
Bbbybs,  Hon.    Willluc   P.    (Agent«General   foi  New   Zealand),   13 

Vietoria  Street,  S,W. 
Bbid,  IiIajob-Genbbal  A.  T.,  Derby  House,  Victoria  Road,  Norwood,  S,E, 
Bmid,  David  Boswbll,  M.B.C.S.E.,  78  Oower  Street,  W,C. 
Bbid,  Gbobob,  79  Qmwn  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Bbnnib,  Gbobob  B.,  20  Lowndes  Street,  S,  W. 
Bbnnh;  Gbobob  Hall,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
Bicabdb-Sbaybb  Majob  Fbancis  I.,  A«  InstC^.,  F.G.S.,  16   Grafton 

Street,  W. ;  and  Athenmm  aub,  PaU  MaU,  S.  W, 
fBicHARDS,  Bbt.  W.  J.  B.,  D.D.,  Si,  Charle^  College,  St,  Charles*  S^are, 

North  Kensington,  W, 
BiCHABDSONy  Jambs  H.,  New  Lodge,  Htndon,  N.W, 
BiGHABDsoNy  WiLUAx  BiDLBT,  LoscelUs,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
BioLBT,  WnxiAV,   M.Inst.OJ:.,  F.G.S.,    Wbodhatch,  Mount  Ephraim 

Boad,  Streatham,  S,W. 
BiPPON,  JosBPH,  38,  Old  Broad  Street,  EC. 
BiTiNOTONy  W.  John,  ** British  Trade  Journal^'  24  Mark  Lane  E.C 

and  21  Gledhow  Gardens,  S,W, 
BoBBBTs,  G.  Q.,  M.A.,  London  Hospital,  WUtechapel  Boad,  E 
BoBBBTS,  BiCHABD  Nbtiix,  3  St.  John*s  Wood  Park,  N.W, 
BoBBBTS,  Thomas  FBANas,  Gower  House,  George  Street,  N.  W. 
Bobbbts,  Thomas  Lanodon,  Bookhurst,  Bedford  Park,  Croydon, 
BoBsaraoK,  Cam¥bkll  A,,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C, 

and  11  OakhiU  Park,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
Bobins,  Edwabd,  C.R 

BoBiNsoN,  MAJOB^ChnrsBAL  C.  W.,  CB.y  Chelsea  Hospital,  S.W. 
BoBiNSON,  G.  Cbosland, 

BoBiNsoN,  Hbnbt  Jambs,  F.S.S.,  St.  John's  Villa,  Woodlands,  Isleworth. 
fBoBiNSON,  JosBPH  B.,  Dudley  Houm,  Park  Lane,    W.;    and  1   Bank 

Buildings,  Lothbury,  E.C, 
BoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Messrs,  McHwraiih   McEaoham  ff  Co.,  4  Lime 

Street  Square,  EC, 
BoBiNsoN,  SiB  William  C.  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  4  Belgratfe  Place,  S.W. 
BoBSON,  Chablbs  B.,  Batehacre  Hall,  Newport,  Salop, 
BocKB,  Chablbs,  2  Prince  Arthur  Boad,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
BoLLo,  William,  5  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park,  W, 
Bomb,  Bobbbt,  45  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
f  Bonald,  Btbon  L.,  14  Upper  PhUUmore  Gardens,  W, 
BoNALD,  B.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
BoFBB,  Fbbeman,  M.A.  Oxon.,  32  Oreat  St.  Helens,  EC. 
BoflB,  B.  Lancastbb,  1  Cromwell  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S*  W, 
BgsB^  Chablbs  P.,  Burtholomew  House,  E,C, 
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1S81     ^VUMEsm,  RioBT  Hoir.  tna  Cabl  or,  K.Gm  K.T.,  ^  Btrkdttf  8fnm^ 

W, ;  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinhurghy  N,B. 

1891  Boflty  AuKANDBB,  St,  Kitram,  LawrU  Park  Boad,  ^dmham^  &E. 

1888  Bos8»  Captain  Gbobgb  E.  A.,  F.G.S.,  8  CoUingkam  Gardmu,  S,W. ;  and 

Jwnior  CarUon  aub,  Pall  Mall,  8,W. 
1885     Rom,  Hugh  C,  Standard  Bank  of  South  4frica,  10  CUmenfs  Lane,  E.C. 

1880  Robs,  John,  Morven,  North  Bill,  Highgate,  N,  ;  and  63  Finsbury  Pam- 

ment,  B,V, 
1882     Ro69,  J.  OBArroN,  St,  Stephen^i  Manor,  Cheltenham:  and  Oriental  duo, 
Hanover  Square,  W, 

1881  Roth,  H.  Ijxq,  32  PreeeoU  Street,  Halifax, 

1894  RoTHWBLL,  C^BGB,  5  Throgmnrton  Avenue,  E,C. 

1889  RoYDfi,  Chablbs  Jaxbs,  Windham  Club,  St  Jamee's  Square,  S,W. 

1890  RoTDs,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  CM,  St.  Jamieie  Square,  SW, 

1892  RuxNBT,  HowABD,  F.R.G.a,  Park  Nook,  Ei^field;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St,  Jamee'e  Street,  S,W, 
1879     RussBLL,  P.  N.,  Junior  Carlton  aub,  PaU  Mall,  S,W, ;  and  66  Queens- 
borough  Terrace,  W, 

1895  RuasBLL,  Robbbt  C,  25  Doum  Street,  W, 

1875     RuBSBLL,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sueeex. 

1878  RussBLL,  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  69  Eaton  Square,  S,W, 

1875  RussBLL,  T.  PuETis,  Warroch,  Milnathort,  Kinrose-^hire,  N.B, 

1879  fBussBLL,  T.  R.,  18  Church  Street,  Liverpool, 

1891  RussBLL,  Wm.  Cecil,  Hdremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 
1889  RuTHEBFOBD,  H.  K.,  Polmont,  Kenleg,  Surrey. 


1886 
1881 
1890 
1874 

1893 
1874 
1887 
1873 
1891 

1885 
1887 

1886 
1895 
1885 
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1896 
1889 

1882 
1885 


Saalfbld,  Ai.rBBD,  28  Evefyn  Mandons,  Carlisle  Place,  S,W, 

fSAiiXAHD,  Philip,  87  Alderegate  Street^  EC. 

Salmon,  Edwabd  G.,  1  The  Triangle,  St.  Quiniin  Park,  W. 

Samubl,  Sib  Saitl,  K.aM.G.,  C.B.  (AgenUjFeneral  for  New  South  Wales), 

9  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
Sandbman,  Albbbt  G.,  32  Oroevenor  Street,  W. 
fSANDBBSON,  JoHN,  Bullcr^s  Wood,  ChisUhuTst,  Kent, 
Sandoyeb,  William,  7  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C, 
Sassoon,  Abthub,  12  Leadenhall  Street,  KC, 
fSAXTNDBBS,  Fbbdbbic  J.,  FJS»G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmondewortk^ 

Slough. 
Satagb,  Wm.  Fbbdk.,  Blomjield  House,  London  Wall,  EC. 
ScALBS,  G.  McAbtbub,  4   Chapel  Street,  Cripplegate,  EC;  and  Si. 

Hsliers,  Orleans  Boad,  Homsty  Bise,  N. 
ScALBs,  Hbbbbbt  F.,  9  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
ScAMMBLL,  Edwabd  T.,  Broad  Street  House,  EC. 
tScABTH,  Lbtbson  E.,  M^.,  Elms  Lea,  Clevelamd  Walk,  Bath, 
ScHiFF,  Chablbs,  22  Lowndes  Square,  &  W. 
ScHLiCH,  WiLUAM,  Ph.  D.,  C.IJS.,  CoopcT^s  Hill  College,  Egham. 
Scholbt,    J.    CBANBFiBLDy    Boyol    Thamcs    Yacht    dub,    JlbemarU 

Street,  W. 
ScHWABAOHBB,  SiEOFBiBD,  42  Holbom  Vtoduct,  EC. 
ScHWABTW,  C.  E.  R.,  MJl.,   Triniiy  Lodge,  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. ;  and 

Conservative  Club,  St,  Jamie's  Street,  S,  W, 


Stootion. 
1879 
1884 

1872 
1893 
1885 

1886 
1886 
1898 
1881 

1892 

1886 

1891 
1887 
1871 
1888 


1888 
1896 
1892 

1886 
189] 
1876 
1892 

1886 
1898 
1880 

1874 

18^7 
1883 
1880 
1886 
1884 
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1868 
1886 
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1881 
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SoLAirDSBfl,  AuEtiNBBBi  10  CeddtB  Soadf  dapham  Common^  8.W. 
SooHCB,  Captain  G-.  Colquhotjk,  Board  of  Trade  Ofic€f  Cuttom  Home, 

DMm. 
SooTTy  Abraham^  8  O:^ord  Square^  Hyde  Park,  W, 
Scott,  Andbbw. 
Scott,  Aschibald  E.,  Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  8,W.;  and    United 

University  Club,  PaU  MaU  East,  8,W. 
Scott,  Chablbs  J.,  B%lg<uf,  Gmtdford, 

SoouBFiBLD,  BoBBBT,  HtU  Hottu,  Ltanttephon,  Carmarthenshire, 
ScBXTTTONy  Jamks  Hbbbbbt,  9  Grooeckuroh  Street,  E,C, 
Sblbt,  Pbidbaxtx,  Koroit,  North  Park,  Croydon;  and  4  Threadneedle 

Street,  E.C. 
Sbliab,  Jaiibb  Akdbbsok,  Wbodpark,  Lewisham  Park  Crescent,  8.E,,  and 

36  Bastnghall  Street,  EC. 
Sblwtn,  Rt.  Kbt.  Bibhop  J.  B.,  D.D.,  The  Mastefe  Lodge,  Selwyn 

College,  Cambridge, 
Sbxplb,  Jambs  C,  F.R.6J3.y  2  Martete  Terrace,  Kingetaum  DMin, 
Sbmiob,  Edwabd  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  EC, 
Sbbooold,  O.  Fbabcb,  166  Sloane  Street,  S,W, 
Shand,  Jambs,  M.InBt.C.£.,  Parkholme,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W.;  and 

76  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. 
Srami),  Johk  Loudoun,  24  Bood  Lane,  E,C. 
SfiAKKS,  Arthur,  M.Inst.C.£.,  Fairmile  Lea,  Cobham,  Surrey, 
SBAiTMOir,  Archibald,  care  of  Scottish  AustraUan  Investment  Co,,  60  Old 

Broad  Street,  EC, 
fSHABP,  Edmund,  The  Cedars,  Morland  Avenue,  Croydon, 
Shabpb,  W.  E.  Thompson,  M.F.,  11  Ladbroke  Square,  Hotting  Hill,  W. 
Shaw.  Colonbi.  E.  W.,  44  Blackwaier  Boad,  Eastbourne, 
Shblford,  William,  MJostCE.,  86a  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 

8,W. 
Shbrlocx,  William  H.,  Beechcroft,  Hopton  Boad,  Streaiham,  S.W. 
Shbbwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W, 
fSHiPPABD,   Sir   Sidnbt    G.   A.,    K.C.M.a.,    Union  Club,   Trafalgar 

Square,  S,W, 
Shipstbr,  Hekrt  F.,  87  Kensingtcn  Gardens  Square,  W, ;  and  ConserrO' 

live  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,W, 
fSHiBE,  Robbbt  W.,  St,  HiUaire,  Blunt  Boad,  South  Croydon, 
Short,  Charles,  Office  of  "  The  Argus,"  80  B%eet  Street,  E,C. 
Shobtridgb,  Samubl,  66  Gloucester  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
SiDBT,  Chablbs,  23  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,H\ 
SiLLBM,  John  Henby,  Southlands,  Esher,  Surrey ;  and  Junior  Carlto  t 

Club,S,W. 
fSiLTBB,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  Abbey  Lodge,  ChisUhurst, 
fSiLTBR,  S.  W.,  3  York  Gate,  Begenfs  Park,  N,W. 
Sim,  Major-Gbnbbal  Edwabd  Cotsoabnb,  R.E.,  37  Connaught  Square, 

Hyde  Park,  W, ;  and  United  Service  Club,  S,W, 
fSiMMONs,  Fibld-Mabshal  Sib  Lintobn,  Q.C.B.,  0.C.M.0.,  36  ComweHl 

Gardens,  S,W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 
Simpson,  Commander  H.  G.,  R.N.,  care  of  Messrs,  Burnett  f  Co,,  123  Pal 

MaU,8,W, 
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1 883  tSniPSOK,  ScBOBON-BLkJOB  Fbahk,  Naval  and  MilUary  aub,  Ficcadiffy,  W. 

1884  Singulis,  Abthur,  Meadow  Bank,  CuU^  Aberdeen^  N,B, 

1888     SiKCUUB,  AuousTiicE  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Ivy  Lodg€,  South 
PetherUm,  Somerset. 

1 886  Sinclair,  David,  2  Eliot  Bank,  Forest  Hill,  S. E. ;  and\^  SUvr  Street,  EL C. 

1894  SiBCLAiB,  NoBMAN  A.,  11  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 

1895  Skinner,  William  Banks,  Rushdetu,  Park  Hilt,  Ealing,  W. 

1887  Sladk,  Hbnbt  G.,  16  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Squaws,  W, 
1886  St  ADEN,  St.  Babbe,  Heathjield,  Reigate. 

1894  Sladbn,  St.  Babbb  Russell,  Heathfield,  Reigate. 
1891  f  Smart,  Francis  G.,  MX,  Bredhury,  Tunbridgs  Wells, 

1895  Smitb,  Alexander  Dawson,  Belmar  Terrace,  PoUokshislds,  Glasgow. 

1888  Smith,  Sib  Cecil  Clbmenti,  G.C.M.G.,   The  Garden  House,    Whaai* 

hampstead,  St.  Albans, 
1893     Smith,  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Caii%da, 
17  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

1889  fSMrrH,  D.  Johnstone,  149  West  George  Street,  Glasgow, 

1872  Smith,  Sir  FnANas  Villbmbutb,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensim^ 

ton,  S.W, 
1886     Smtih,  Hbnrt  Gardner,  Tinto,  KiUieser  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S,W. 
1888     Smtth,  Jambs,  Office  of**  The  Cape  Argus,"  164  Fenehtsroh  Street,  E,C, 

1888  Smtth,  Jambs  Wuxiam,   Coldamo,  Stromness,  Orkney;   and  Naiivm^ 

Liberal  Club,  WhitehaU  Place,  S,W. 
1886     Smtth,  John,  2  Aldemumbury  Postern,  E,C. 

1880  fSMTTH,  Joseph  J.,  Wells  House,  Hkley,  Yorkshire, 

1884     Smith,  Samuel,  M.P.,  Carleton,  Princes  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  U  Belaht^ 
Street,  S.W, 

1884  Smtth,  Walter  F.,  87  Royal  Exchange,  E,C. 

1886     Smith,  William,  J.P.,  Sundon  House,  Clifton,  Bristol, 

1896  Smtth,  Genbbal  Sib  Hbnbt  A.,  K.CJf.G.,  The  Lodge,  Stone,  Aylesbury, 
1 893     Smyth,  Rev.  Stkwabt,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertown,  E, 

1881  fSoMEBViLLE,  Abthub  Fownes,  Diudtr  House,  Welis,  Somerset;   and 

Oaford and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S,W. 
1874     SoPER,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,  Harestone,  Caterham   Valley;  and 
Devonshire  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,W, 

1 886  Spanier,  Adolf,  J 14  Fellows  Road,  N.  W, 

1889  Spkncb,  Edwin  J.,  Elyhaugh,  King  Charles  Road,  Surbiton, 

1890  Spence,  Libut.-Colonbl  John,  16  Victoria  Park,  Dover, 

1893  Spencer,  T.  Edward,  Common  Room,  Middle  Temple,  E.C. 

1894  Spbns,  Rboinald  Hope,  W.S.,  30  Gt.  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W, 

1873  Spbnslet,  Howard,  F.R.G.S.,  4  Bolton  Gardens  West,  S,W, 

1888     Spicee,  Albert,  M.P.,  10  Lancaster  Gate,  W.\  and  Brancepeth  Houm, 
Woodford,  Essex, 

1887  Spibrs,  Felix  William,  68  Lowndes  Square,  S.  W. 
1890     Spottiswoode,  Gbobob  A.,  3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

1883     fSraosTON,  Hugh,  Fir  Hill  Lodge,  Southend  Lane,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E. 

1885  Squibb,    Rbv.    Gbobob   Mstleb,    M.A.,    dothall    Rectory,    Baldock^ 

Herts, 
1879     Staffobd,  Sib  Edward  W.,  G.C.M.G.,  69  Chester  Square,  S,W. 
Staley,  T.  p.,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E,C. 
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Stamfobd,  Bight  How.  the  E^bl  of,  3  WkiUhaU  Court,  9,W, 

Stakfobd,  Edwabd,  Jun.,  26  Cocktpur  Street,  8,W, 

t&TANFOBD.  WiLUAM,  F.R.aS.,  26  Cookspur  8tre$t,  8.W. 

tSTAMLBT,  WALM8UIT,  M.IiMtCJl.,  The  KnowU,  Lelgham  Court  Hood, 

Sireatham,  8.W, 
SiAKMOBBy  Right  How.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  10  Sloane  Gardens,  8,W. ;  and 

The  Bed  House,  Ascot. 
Stahxb,  J.  G.  HAMiLTOir,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Trogveer  Holm,  near  Dum' 

fries,  N,B. 
Stablbt,  John  K.,  Barr  Hill,  Coventry, 
Stbik,  Akdbew,  Broomfidd,  Copers  Cope  Boad,  Beokenham, 
STBFHXHfloNy  Rowland  Macdonald,  21  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  W,  ; 

and  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Stbfhsnson,  Thomas,  North  Stainley  Hall,  Bipon. 
Sthtbns,  Crablbs  W.,  16  Great  St  Helens,  E.C. 
Stbwabt,  Ghabuu  W.  A.,  oare  of  Messrs,  Matheson  #  Grant,  13  Wal* 

brook,  KC, 
Stbwast,  Edwabd  C,  oare  of  Messrs,  J,  ^  B,  Morison,  Blackfriars 

Street,  Perth,  N.B. 
8TBWABT,  RoBBBT,  Culgruff,  Crossmichael,  N,B, 
Stbwabt,  Robbbt  M.,  28  Finsbury  Street,  E,C. 
fSTiBLiNO,  SiB  Chablbs  E.   F.,   Babt.,    Glorat,  Milton   qf   Campsie, 

N,B. ;  and  Junior  Carlton  aub,  Pall  MaU,  8,W. 
Stibuno,  J.  Abchibald,  15  Hereford  Square,  8,W. 
Stonb,  Fbbdbbick  W.,  B.C.L.,  Holms  Hill  House,  Bidge,  Bamet ;  and 

10  New  Square,  Lineolu*s  Inn,  W.C, 
Stonbham,  Aixhn  H.  P.,  Messrs.  Monkhouse,   Goddard  ^  Co.,  28  St. 

SwitMn's  Lane,  E.C, ;  and  Haulkerton,  Long  DUton. 
fSrow,    F.  8.  Philipson,   Blaokdown  House,  Haslemere,  Surrey;  and 

Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
STBAFFOBin  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  of,  5  St.  James*s  Square,  S.W, ;  and 

Wrotham  Park,  Bamet. 
fSTBANOWATB,  HoN.  H.  B.  T.,  Shapwick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
tSTBKBT,  Edmund,  MiUfieldLane,  Highgate  Bise,  N. 
Stbickland,  Olithb  Ropbb,  Hamp^ld,  Putney,  S.  W. 
tSTBUBBN,  Fbbdbbick  P.  T.,  Malpos  Lodge,  Torquay. 
&nTABT,  John,  F.R.GJ3.,  20  Bucklersbury,  E.C. 
Stuabt,  Waltbb,  Kingledores,  Broughton,  Peehleshire, 
Stucbbt,  Lbonabd  Cbcil,  270  Kingl's  Boad,  Chelsea,  S,W. 
Stubqbs.  E.  H.,  M.A.,  Stanlake  Park,  Twyford,  Berks. 
Stubt,  Majob-Gxnbbal  Ohablbs  S.,  Dihden  Bectory,  Southampton. 
Stubt,  CJolonbl  Nafibb  G.,  LUmvihangel  Courts  near  Abergavenny, 
Sutton,  Abthub  Wabwick,  Bueklebury  Place,  Wbolhampton,  Berks. 
Sutton,  Lbonabd,  Haselwood,  Beading. 
Sutton,  M.  H.  Foquett,  Christehureh,  Oxford. 
Sutton,  Maktin,  J.,  Kidmore  Grange,  Oaversham,  Beading. 
SwANST,  Fbancu,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 
Swbbt,  Thomas  Gbobob,  4  Bavensboume  Park,  Catford,  S.E, 
Swift,  Dhan,  Steynsdorp,  100  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
Swotburnb, U.  p.,  39  Cadogan  Square,  S*W, 
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tSnu,  Gbobob  H.,  M.A.,M.  Intt.  CE,,  GUnooi,  Tooting  Comm^m,  S.tT. 
Sncoifg,  G.  J.,  F.R.8m  62  Camden  Square,  KW, 

Talbot,  Majob-Gbmbral  tub  Hox.    BBoiirAi.D,  G.B.|  58,   Grosvenor 

Square,  W. 
fTAiXBNTS,  Obobgb  Wm.,  B.A.,  62  EnnUmore  Gardens^  8.W. 
Tanotb,  Gbobgb,  Heai/^fidd  Mall,  Handsworib,  Birmingham;  and  35 

Q^em  Victoria  Street,  B.C. 
Tangtb,  Sib  Kichabd,   Gilbertetone,  Kingston  Vale,  Putney,  S.  W. ;  and 

85  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Tamnbk,    Paontssott    Hbwbt,    M.R.A.C.,    The    WaUandf,    Silverhill, 

St.  LeonardS'On-Sea, 
Taknbb,  J.  Edvahd,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  51,  Warwick  Boad,  EarTi 

Court,  S.  IV, 
Tatlob,  Ebnrst  C. 

Tatlob,  Hugh  L.,  23  Phittimore  Gardens,  W, 
Tatlob,  IiroLis,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  oare  (f  Bank  of  New  South  WaleSy  64 

Old  Iroal Street,  E.C. 
Tatlob,  Jambs  B.,  Gorhamhury,  St,  Alhan». 
Tatlob,  J.  V.  E.,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.W, ;  and  St,  Faith's  Vicarage, 

Wandsworth,  8,W, 
ITatlob,  Thbobobb  C,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
Tbqetmbibb,  Chablbb  G.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Q^een  Victoria  S(,, 

EC. 
tTBNXANT,  Hon.  Sib  David,  E.CJf.G.  (AgentrGeneral  fur  the  Capo  of 

Good  Hope),  112  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 
Txnkabt,  Robert,  Bojfey,  Horsham, 
f  Tbw,  Hbbbrbt  8.,  Lansdowne  Lodge^  Westhrook,  Worthing, 
Thomas^  Jakbs  Lbwis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,    Thatched    Bouse    Gub,  Si* 

Jamtis;  and  26  Gloucester  Street,  Warwick  Square,  8,W, 
Thomas,  Jobh,  18  Wood  Street,  E,C, 

^Thompson,  Sib  E.  Maukdb,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum,  W,C. 
Thompsoh,  E.  Russbll^  Trinity  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses,  Cooper* s  Bow, 

CruUhed  Friars,  EC, 
Thompson,  E.  Stmbs,  MJ).,  F.R.C.P..  88  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
tTnoMPSON,  Stdnet,  Wood  Bene,  Sevenoaks. 
Thomson,  Albxandbb,  Bartholomew  House,  E,C, 
Thomson,  J.  Duncan,  The  Old  Beetory,  Aston,  Stevenage,  Herts;  and 

St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill,  E,C, 
Thomson,  Robhbt,  178  St.^  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  and  147  Dashwood 

House,  E.C. 
Thobnb,  William,  Messrs.  Stuttaford  j-  Co.,  New  Union  Street,  Moor 

Lane,  E.C, ;  and  Busdon,  Boudebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
Thbufp,  Lbonabd  W.,  51  Princes  Square,  Bayswater,  W, 
Tilub,  Albxandbb,  Mapie  House,  Ballard^s  Lane,  FincUey,  N 
tTiNUXB,  Jambs  Maddob,  The  Grange,  Boeldbsare,  near  Exeter, 
Tinnb,  Thbodobb  F.  S.,  The  Hall  House,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 
TiPPBTTs,  William  J.  B.,  78  Longridge  Boad,  South  Kensington,  S.W, ; 

and  11  Maiden  Lane,  EC, 
fToD,  Hbnbt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  EC, 
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ToiouNsoK,  Gbobob  Asirou),  BX,  LL.B.,  15  Pail MaU  Easi,  8.W, 
Tooth,  R.  Litcas,  1  Queen* •  GaU,  &W, 

ToPHAjr,  William  H.,  C.E.,  2  Great  George  Street,  Weetminsier,  8.W. 
T0BLS8SB,  CoXMANDKB  Abthvk  W.,  K.N.,  core  of  Meeert,  Wcodhead  f  Co., 

U  ChaHng  Croes,  8.W. 
tTowN,  Hbnbt,  Warnford  Court,  KC, 
T0WN8SND,  Chablbs,  J. p.,  St.  Mwnfe,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 
tTBAYBBS,  John  Amobt,  Domey  House,  Weyhridge,  Surrey, 
Tbbdwhn,  Edwabd  B..  27  Wcdbrook,  E.C. 
Tbill,  Grobqb,  97  Belvedere  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8,E, 
Tbindbb,  Ouvbb  J.,  4  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 
Tbitton,  J.  Hkbbbbt,  b^ Lombard  Street,  KC, 

TuppBB,  HoK.  Sib  Chabi.b8,  Babt.,  a.G.M.a.,  C3.,  M J*.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
tTiTBKBULL,  Albxandbb,  80  Belstse  Park  Gardens,  N,  W, 
TuBKBULL,  RoBBBT  Thobbobit,  5  Eosi  India  Avenue,  E,C, 
tTuBMBULit  Waltbb,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
TuBNBB,  Gordon,  Colonial  Bank,  13  Bishopsgate  Street,  KC, 
Tuarnc,  J.  R,  156  Denmark  HiU,  8.E. 

TwBEDDALB^MosT  HoN.  THB  Mabquis  OP,  6  HiU  Street,  Berkeley  Sguare,  W, 
TwTMAX,  Gjsobob  £.,  MJ).,  31  Gledhow  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.IV. 
Ttlbb,  Albebman  Sib  Gbobgb  B.,  Babt.,  17  Penywem  Boad,  South 

Kensington,  S,W, 
Ulcoq,  Clbmbmt  J.  A.,  22  Pembridge  Gardens,  W* 

Valbntinb,  CHABLEe  R.,  Whiteliffe,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E, 
tVALBNTiNB,  HuoH  SuTBBBLAND,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Vandkb  Btl,  Philip  Bbbda,  51  Porckester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Van  Rtn,  Jacobus,  Loudoun  Hall,  Grove  End  Road,  St,  John's  Wood,  N,  W, 
Vauohan,  R.  Wtndhaic,  M.In8t.C.£.,  25  Avonmore  Road,  West  Kensing^ 

ton,  W, ;  and  Broad  Street  Avenue,  KC, 
Vautik,  Claude,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
Ykxm,  WiLLiAV  E ,  22  BUliter  Street,  KC, 
Vbitch,  James  A.,  Fysche  Hall,  Knaresborougk 
Yebnon,  Hon.  Fobbbs  G.  (Agent-General  for  British  Columbia),  39 

Vktoria  Street,  8,W. 
tViNCBNT,  Sib  C.  E.  Howabd,  C.B.,  MJP.,  1  Grosvenor  S^fuare,  W, 
Vincent,  J. E.  Matthew,  Hyde  Park  Court,  S,W, 
VooEL,  SiB  Julius,  K.C.M.G.,  2  River  Bank,  East  Mclesey,  Kingston'on- 

Thames, 
Voss,  Hbbmann,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  1 5  Leadenhall  Street,  E,  C, 

Waddinoton,  John,  Sandhill  Cottage,  Beckenham, 

Wadb,  Cbcil  L.,  7  Talbot  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

Wadb,  Nuobnt  Chablbs,  128  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Wakbfibld,  Chablbs  M.,  F.L.S.,  Behnant,  Uxbridge, 

Wales,  HJI.H.  Thb  Pbince  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  KJ».,  G.C^.,  G.CSJ., 

G.C.M.G.,  G.CLR,  Marlborough  House,  8.W, 
Wales,  Douglas  W.,  145  Palmerston  Buildings,  KC, 
Walhbb,  IiIhut.-Colonhl  Abthub  G.,  RA.,  2  Albemarle  Villas,  Stoke, 

Devonport, 
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BiMtiOII. 

1895  tWAUUDi,  Hbnbt  i>b  BoflBrBUSB,  28  Cork  Strest,  W. 

1886  tWALUB,  KoBiBT  J.,  F.B.aA,  F.B^st^..  Ormidale,  Kuiffkion  I^^k 

Soadt  LeioeHer, 

1887  Walub,  Rrsspix  D,,  North  Villa,  Park  Boady  BfgenVi  Park,  N,W, 
1894  Wallacb,  Lawbbncb  A.,  A.MJnst.O.E.,  18  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S,K, 
1889     Walulcb,  T.  S.  Dowminq,  HeriMfield,  Potter*  Bar, 

1879  Wallbb,  William  N.,  The  Grove,  Bealinge,  Woodbridffe,  Suffolk. 
1882     Waujs,  H.  Botd,  Grajf  lands,  near  Horsham, 

1893  Walthak,  Edwabd,  F.R.a.S.,  WcUingham  House,  45  Christchurch  Bead, 

atreatham  Hill,  8.W. 

1896  Wabbubton,  SAXUB^  152  Bedford  HiU,  Balham,  8,  W. 

1894  Wabd,  J.  Gbiffik,  J.P.,  Thornleigh,  StoneygaU,  Leicester, 

1880  Wabbbw,   Majob-Gekbbal   Sib    Chablbs,    RE.,    G.CJC.G.,    K.C.B^ 

Government  House,  Chatham. 

1882  Watbbhousb,  Hox.  O.  M.,  Hawthomden,  Torquay. 

1885  fWATBBHOUSBy  Lbonabd,  oareofA.  Bentley,  Esq.,  18  fPa/Zt«^  Street,  E,C. 

1895  Watbbhousb,  P.  Lbslib,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  9  Staple  Inn,  HoJhom,  W.C, 

1886  Watbbs,  WnxiAM,  29  Cintra  Park,  Upper  Norwood,  S.K 

1894  WATKIM8,  Chablbs  S.  C,  Ivy  Bank,  MaypM,  Sussex. 

1896  fWATSoir,  Colonbl  Chablbs  M.,  R.E.,  C.M.G.,  43  Thurloe  Square,  8.  W. 
1896     Watson,  8.  Habtlbt,  The  Manor  House,  White  WaUham,  Berks, 

1884     Watsok,  William   Coluko,  10  Lyndhurst  Boad,  Hampstead,  N.W. ; 
and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1887  fWATT,  HuQH,  Grosvcnor  Club,  New  Bond  Street,  W, 
1884     Watt,  Johw  B.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  E.C. 

1888  t Watts,  Johw,  Allendale,  Wimbome,  Dorset. 

1891  Wbatheblbt,  Chablbs  H.,  Messrs.  Cooper  Bros,  i  Co,,  14  George  Street, 

Mansion  House,  E.C. 

1880  Wbbb,  Hbnbt  B.,  Holmdale,  Dorking,  Surrey. 

1 869  Wbbb,  William,  Newstead  Athey,  near  Nottingham. 

1886  Wbbstbb,  H.  Cabtiok,  10  Huntly  Gardens,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 

1881  Wbbstbb,  Robbbt  Gbant,  M.P.,  83  Belgrave  Boad,  S.W, 
1896  Wbddbl,  Patbicb,  G.,  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  EC. 

1892  Wbddbl,  William,  16  SL  Helens  Place,  EC. 

1896     Wbioht,  Jambs  W.,  English  and  Foreign  Debenture  Corporation,  2  Moor- 
gate  Street,  B.C. 

1883  Wbld-Blxtndbll,  Hbnbt,  Lulworth  Castle,  Wareham. 

1895  Wbllbb,  Wm.  Hamilton,  165  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 

1893  fWBLSTBAD,  Lbonabd,  Homc  Place,  Battle. 

1869     Wbmtss  and  Habcu,  Right  Hon.  thb  Eabl  op,  23  iS^.  James's  Place, 

S.JV. 
1892     West,  Rbt.  Hbnbt  M.,  M.A.,  Sacombe  Beotory,  Ware, 
1875     Wbstbbn,  Chablbs  R.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westmituter,  S.W, 
1888     Wbston,  Dyson,  188  Leadenhall  Street,  KC, 

1877  Wbthbbbll,  William  S.,  117  Cannon  Street,  EC. 

1880  Whabton,  Hbnbt,  19  Bea^fort  Gardens,  S.  W. 

1888     Whbblbb,  Abthub  H.,  Ashenground,  Haywards  Heath  ;  and  188  Strand 
W.C. 

1878  Whbblbb,  Chablbs,  3  Boulevard  Grancy,  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 

1881  Whitb,  Lbbdham,  16  Weiherby  Gardens,  S.W, 
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1884 
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1674 
1896 
1886 

1691 
1886 
1878 
1889 
1868 


1895 
1891 
1894 
1694 

1690 
1882 
1684 
1864 
1690 
1895 
1693 


Wmri,  MbKTAot  (Cbnsul-General  for  the  TransVaal),  Amberley  Haute, 

Norfolk  Street,  W.C, 
fWHiTB,  Rbv.  W.  Moobk,  LL.D.,   The  Vicarage,  Pokeedown,  Bourne- 
mouth, 
Whttb,  Robkbt,  6  Milk  Street  BvUdingSj  E.C. 
WiCKHAMy  BBdnvALD  W.,  MUlthoTpef  Horsham, 
WiKNHOLT,  Edwabd,  WeUtsford  Manor,  Wellington,  Somerset, 
WioAK,  Jambs,  J.  P.,  CromiDeU  House,  Mortldke,  8,W, 
f^ViLKnrs,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurst  Road,  Peckham,  S,E. ;  and  21  Great  St* 

Helen's,  E,C, 
Wilkinson,  Ricrabd  G.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadenhall  Street,  E,C, 
WiLLANS,  Wm.  Hbnbt,  23  Holland  Park,  W, ;  and  High  Cliffe,  Seaton^ 

Devon, 
WiLLATSy  Hbnbt  R.,  Claringbold  Cottage,  St,  Peter's  Kent. 
Wnxcocxs,  Gbobob  Wallbb,  M.IiistC.R,  4  College  Hill,  Cannon  Stneif 

E,C. 
Williams,  His  Hokoub  Mr.  JtrsncB  Conde  (of  Maorititis),  4  Pafk 

Crescent,  Worthing, 
Williams,  Jambs,  Radstock  Lodge,  Strawberrg  Hill,  Twickenham,  8,W. 
Williams,  Colonbl  Robbbt,  MJ*.,  1  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. ;  and  Bridehead, 

Dorchester, 
Williams,  Waltbb  E.,  6  Raymond  Buildings,  Groj/s  Inn,  W,C, 
Williams,  Rbt.  Watbin  W^  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury;  and 

Savile  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
t Williamson,  Andbbw,  27  Comhill,  E.C 
tWiLUAMsoN,  Jobn  P.  G.,  Rothcsay  House,  Richmond,  S,W,;  and  DaU 

House,  Halkirk,  Caithness,  N,B, 
Wills,  Gbobob,  8  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C, 
Wills,  J.  Hbnbt,  3  Chapel  Street,  Whitecross  Street,  E.C, 
Wills,  John  Tatlbb,  B. A.,  Chelsea  Lodge,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S,  W* ; 

and  2  King*s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E,C. 
Wilson,  Bbt.  Bbbnabd  R.,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Kettering. 
t Wilson,  John,  51  Courtfield  Gardens,  S,W, 
Wilson,  John  Gbobob  Hannat,  Longwood,  Eastbourne, 
Wilson,  J.  W.,  Elmhurst,  Kenley,  Surrey, 
tWoLFF,  H.E.  RiOHT  Hon.  Sib  Hbnbt  Dbttmmond,  G.O.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

7%e  British  Embassy,  Madrid,  Spain ;  and  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.W. 
Wolf,  Waltbb  Henbt,  21  Mincing  Lane,  E.C, 
Wood,  Alfrbd,  42  Wesibourne  Park  Villas,  Bayswater,  W. 
'SfoGD,  Gbobob,  8a  Mostyn  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W.;  United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S,  W. 
Wood  ALL,  Cobbbt,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 
fWooDS,  Abthub,  1  Drapers'  Gardens,  E.C, 
WooDWABD,  Jambs  E.,  Berily  House,  Bickley, 
tWooLLAN,  Benjamin  M.,  Fairfield  Lodge,  Addison  Road,  W. 
fWooLLAN,  Fbank  M.,  34  Bennington  Park  Road,  Hampstead,  K.  W. 
Wobthington,  Gbobob,  13  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 
Wbioht,  Alfbbd,  Bcssingby  Hall,  Bridlington,  Yorks. 
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1891     WatoKT,  CttAUBS,  Itfui  CofpoNitio%  qf  WeiUm  AuttraUa^t  OofikM 

BuUdingi,  X.C. ;  and  Oaklands,  99  Burnt  Ash  ttUl,  Le$,  8.R 
1891  I  Wmobt,  Hbhbt,  85  PaHUtnunt  Street,  8.  H\     ' 
1895     Wtldi,  JottN  F.,  a8A  OranvWe  Gardens,  Shepherd^a  Busk  Qrftn,  W, 
1888     Wtllo,  HabtsTi  Bal^ownie,  ^yth  l^oad,  BromUp^  Kmt, 


1875     YAlOitBti  SliftJKLi  C.M<G.|  Aefo  South  Wales  Gotfemmcut  Office,  9  tutor  id 
Strmt,  8,W. 

1888  Yatb8|  Ima^iSi,  54  Cornwall  Gardens,  S.W, 

1892     YBfUfTBOtt,  BoUBBt  A.,  M.P.,  27  IVimcm  (ro^i  iS.fK. 

1894     YoBK,  H.R.H.  TttK  Dutts  oP,  E.G.»  York  House,  St.  James* a  Palace,  S.  W. 

1868  YouL,  Sir  Jambs  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Waratah  House,  Clapkam  Park,  S.W. 

1889  YouNO,  Edmvkd  KAOuamm,  care  of  Australian  Mortgage  Co.,\Z  Leedem- 
haU  Street,  E.C. 

1894     Youwo,  Edwabd  Bubnet,  85  Walbrook,  E.C, 

1890  YouMo,  Edwabd  G. 

1869  fYouKO,  Sib  Fredbbicb,  KC.M.G.,  5  Queensberrg  Place,  South  Kenstng* 
ton,S,W. 

1888     YouMO,  CoL02rBL  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  &W. 

1890     YuiLLB,  Andbew  B.,  53  JSevem  Square,  EarTs  Court,  AIT. 
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1889 
1884 
1885 
1894 
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1895 
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1878 
1891 

1883 
1893 
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1888 
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1892 
1890 

1894 
1881 
1891 


N0N-R£6I0£NT   P£LLoWd. 

AbbotTi  Datid,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melhou/me,  Australia, 

t Abbott,  Habbt,  Q.C.y  11  Hospiial  Street,  Mtmtrtal,  Canada, 

Abbott,  Hxnbt  M.,  Barrister-at-Law^  8t,  KitU* 

tABBOTT,  Phiup  WnxuM,  Kingston f  Jamaica, 

Abbott,  Hok.  R.  P.,  M JIC,  Union  Club,  Sydneyy  New  South  Wales. 

Abdullah  op  PBBAXy  thb  Ex-Sultah,  Singaport, 

Aberdbbb,  H.E.  Rt.  How.  the  Eabl  of,  G.C.M.G.,  Oovemment  House, 

Ottawaf  Canada, 
Abbbt,  Hbwbt,  Ideal  Farm,  Sydenham,  Natal, 
fABUBROW,  Chablbs,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  584,  Johaimesburg,  Transvaal, 

ACKBOTD,  EoWABD  JaMBS. 

t AcLAND,  Hbnbt  Btxb,  Judges'  Chambers,  Chancery  Septate,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
ActoV'Adams,  William,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Acutt,  Lbobabb,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Acutt,  R.  Noblb,  Durban,  Natal, 
Adams,  Pbancis,  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Adams,  Gbobob  Hill,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Adams,  Percy,  Bamster-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
Adams,  Ricuabd  P.,  Sandgaie,  Bruhane,  Qtteendand. 
Adams,  Rbt.  Pbikcipal  Thomasi  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop's  College,  LennoX" 

vills,  Quebec,  Canada, 
Adcocb,  Chablbs  0.,  P.  0.  Box  1079,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Adolfhus  Gbobob  A.  (Superrisor  of  Costoms),  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Adlkb,  Isidob  H.,  Central  Hotel,  Hamburg. 
f  Adtb,  Majob  Goodsow,  Mominabad,  Beccan,  India, 
AoAB,  Waltbb  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon, 
f  AoBBBi,  Ret.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Logos,  West  Africa. 
AoNEW,  Hon.  Sib  Jambs  W.,  E.C.M.G.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
f  Aibth,  Albxamdeb,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  AiTXBir,  Jambs,  Qeraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Aitxeb,  Jambs,  oare  (^Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co,,  Melboume,  AuitraUa^ 
AuBMAN,  Sib  John  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
Albbbcht,  Heitbt  B.,  Greenfield,  Moot  River,  Natal. 
Albxandbb,  Gobdon  W.  E.  C,  New  Zealand, 

Alexandbb,  John,  Florence  House,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Albxandbb,  John  W.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  12  Prospect  Hill,  Port  Elizabeth, 

Cape  Colony, 
Alexandeb,  James,  Karamu,  Wemganui,  New  Zealand, 
Alison,  Jambs,  F.R.G.8.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Allan,  Albxandbb  C.|  F.R.G.S.,  AustraUan  Club,  Melboume,  Australia. 
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1872 
1888 
1883 


AiiJkK,  Hov.  Or.  W.,  Afosa  Park,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Allux,  William,  Braeside,  Warwick,  Queensland, 

Alldbioqb,  T.  J.y   F.R.G.8.,  F.Z.S.,  District   Commissioner,   Bhtrhro^ 
Weit  Africa  (Corresponding  Secretaiy). 
1 883     t Allbw,  Jambs,  M.H.R., Dunedin,  New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1887     Aluen,  J.  Shilltto,  Charters  I'owers,  iiueensland, 

1887  Allbk,  S.  Nbsbtit,  Thwnsville,  Queen^nd. 
1882     Allbn,  Thautb,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1879  fALLPORTy  Waltbb  H.,  C.E.,  The  Repp,  Newmarket  P,0,,  Jamaiea. 
1892  All-wood,  Jambs,  Assistant  Colonial  Sacretaiy,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
1892     Alsop,  Datid  Q.  £.,  Messrs.  Bligh  #  Harbotile,  Flinders  Lane,  Milboume, 

Australia, 
1882     Ambrosb,  How.  Ambrosb  Potah,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louis^  Mauritius. 
1885     Amhbbst,  Thb  Hon.  J.  G.  H.,  M.L.C.,  PeHh,  Western  Australia, 

1888  Amphlbtt,  Gbosob  T.,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1892     Andbbson,  C.  Wilqrbss,  J.P.,  Government  Land  Department,  Georpetmm, 

British  Guiana, 
1873     fANDBBSOir,  Dicxsow,  67  St,  Families  Montreal,  Canada. 

1880  Amdbbson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  Government  Medical  Officer,  Georgetown,  British 

Chiiana, 
1894     AnDKBSON,  Geobob  William,   H.PJ^.,  Lake  District,    Victoria,  British 
Columbia, 

1894  Amdbbson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Bandarapola,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

1881  tANDBBSOK,  Jambs  F.,  6  St.  George  Street,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1895  Andbbson,  Thomas  J.,  Kenilworth^  Cape  Colony, 

1894  Andbbson,    His  Honour  Chibf  Justicb  Sib  Wm.  J.,  Beliie,  British 

Honduras, 

1889  AndbbsoWi  Wiluam  Tbail,  Kimberley t  Cape  Colony, 
1889     t Andrew,  Ditncan  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1888  Andbbws,  Charlbs  Geobob,  Ckristohureh,  New  Zealand. 

1891     Andrews,  Gborob  B.,  The  Waterworks  Co.,  Johannesburg,  DranstfoaL 
1891     f  Andbews,  Thomas,  Band  Club,  Johamiesburg,  TVansvaal, 

1878  t Andrews,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1879  tANGAS,  Hon.  J.  H.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Collingrove,  South  Australia, 
1893     f  Angus,  Jambs,  82  Elieabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  f  Annand,  George,  M.D.,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1895  Anthino,  Louis,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1891     Anthonisz,  Jambs  0.,  Police  Magistrate,  Singapore, 

1896  Afplbton,  Caft.  Gbobgb    B.,  Naval  and  Military   Club,  JM^bomrme, 

Australia, 

1886  Abcheb,  Abchibald,  Gracemere,  Bockhampton,  Queensland, 

1880  Armbbistbb,  Hon.  Wm.  £.,  M.£.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
189d     Armstrong,  Alexandbr,  Beacon^ld,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Armstrong,  Gburge  8.,  Verulam,  Natal, 

1887  Abmttagb,  Bertrand,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  Armttagb,  F.  W.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  Abnell,  C.  C,  524  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia"! 
1886     Arnold,  Jambs  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1A96     Arthur,  Albxander  C,  Gisborne,  New  Zealand. 
Arundel,  John  Thomas,  Sonth  Sea  Islands. 
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AsHBBB,  SifiMXT  £^  Eostwell,  vid  Bloe^fonUmy  Oraii^e  Free  State, 

Abhk,  Etsltn  Of  MJ).,  Kimberleyt  Cape  Chlonyi 

AsHLBTy  HoK.  EowABD  Charlbs,  Collector  of  Customs,   Port   lA>uis, 

Mauritiue, 
AfiTLis.  Hastbt  Eustacb,  M.D.,  61  OoUina  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
AsTBop,  Jo&K  H.,  Melbourne,  Auetralia. 
ATmntSTOini,  Edwik,  M.D.,  Grahametown,  Cc^  Colony, 
f  ATHBBSTONBy  GuTBON  D.,  M.InstC.E.,  Bloemfonteinf  Orange  Free  Slate, 
*ATHSBSTOZfB|  W.  QiTTBON,  M.D.,  GrahaTnstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Atkinbon,  a.  R.,  Messrs,  Morison  ^  Atkinson,  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand, 
f  Atkimsow,  How.  Mb.  Justicb  Nicholas,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana, 
Atkinson,  J.  Mitford,  M.B.,  Government  Civil  Hospital,  Hong  Kcng, 
f  Atkinson,  B.  Hopb  (J.P.  of  N.  S.  Wales),  United  lAfe  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, 271  Broadway,  New  York, 
f  ATTBNBOBOuaH,  Thomas,  Cheltenham,  near  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Attwbll,  Jambs  W.,  Messrs.  Attwell  ^  Co.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
AuBvr,  John  Gbobgb,  Advocate,  P,0,  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Autbat,  p.  Euao,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
AwDBT,  Jambs  A.,  P.O,  Box  885,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Aybbs,  Fbank  Bichman,  Barrister^at^Law,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Babbagb,  Fbank,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Petersham,   Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Badnall,  Hbbbbbt  Owbn,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Beaoomfidd,  Cape 

Colony* 
fBAGOT,  Gbobgb,  Plantation  Annandale,  British  Guiana, 
fBAGOT,  John,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
f  Bailbt,  Abb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Baiuet,  Hon.  Allanson,  GoTemment  Agent,  Kandy,  Ctylon, 
Bahje,  Albxb.  Gumming,  F.B.G.S.,  The  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal* 
Bainbbidgb,  Captain  William. 

tBAiBD,  A,  Bbid,  Leighton,  Windsor,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bakbwbll,  John  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  Balfoub,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C.,  Tyalla,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ball,  Captain  Edwin,  B.N.R. 
Ballancb,  H.  C,  Albany  Grove,  Durban,  Natal, 
fBALLABD,  Captain  Henbt,  Durban,  Natal, 
f  Balmb,  Arthub,  Walbundrie,  near  Albury,  New  South  Wales, 
Bam,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

Bam,  Pktbus  C.  van  B.,  VUla  Maria,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Bandabanaixb,  S.  Dias,  HorogoUa,  Veyangoda,  Ceylon, 
Bankabt,  Fbbdebick  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
f  Bankieb,  Fbank  M.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Baptistb,  Gbobgb  A.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Rose  Belle,  Mauritius, 
Babbbb,  Chablbs,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbbb,  Hilton,  J.P.,  Hales  Owen,  Cradock,  Cape  Colony, 
Babclat,  Charles  J.,  Commercial  Bank,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Babff,  H.  £.,  Begistrar,  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales, 
jBabklib,  T.  W.  a,  The  Treasury,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

KK 
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Babkard,  Samubl,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  St  Lucia,  Wat  India. 

Baskato,  Baenktt  I.,  MX.A.,  KimbtrUy,  Cape  Cohn^, 

f  BABim,  Douglas  D.,  Belize^  British  Honduras, 

BjkXKMa,  J.  F.  EvsLTN,  C.Kf  Asaistant  Colonial  Engineer  and  Snrreyo^ 

Gf^neral,  Maritzbwrgj  Natal. 
tBABNES,  RoBKHT  S.  W.,  A.M.InstO.E.,  Durban  Club,  Natak 
1883     fBARNBTTy  Capt.  £.  ALOBBNOiTy  Commandant  of  Constabulary,  Sandakaw, 

British  North  Borneo, 
f  Babbett,  Chablbs  Hugh,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Babbototon,  John  Wxldmak  S.,  Portland,  Knysna,  Cape  Colony. 
fBABB-SxiTH,  RoBBBT,  Torrcns  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Babb-Smith,  Thomas  E.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
f  Babbt,  Abthub  J.,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Babbt,  Hok.  Sib  Jacob  D.,  Jodge  President|  Eastern  District  Court, 

Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
BABTKB,CuABLES,B.C.L.3esidentMagi8trate,7%«^*nM^3fiiri/fhff7^ff/a/. 
Babtok,  Fbbdbbick  G.,  J,V.,**Moolbony,"  Bodiyal,  New  South  Wales; 

and  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Babtox,  Qbobob  W.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Bastov,  William,  Barrister-at'Law,  Trentham,  WMinyion,  New  Zealand^ 
Bascox,  Hbhbt  S.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
Batchblob,  FKBDiMAin)  Cm  M.D.,  cart  of  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  North 

Dunedint  New  Zealand, 
Bates,  G.  Dudlbt,  Buluwayo,  Maiabeidand. 
Bathubst^  Hknbt  W.,  Seremban,  Sungei  Ujony,  Straits  Settlements, 
Batt,  Edmund  Comptox,  88  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Hew  South  Wales. 
Battbn,  Robert,  Collector- General,  Kingston',  Jamaica* 
tBATTLBT,  Fbbdbbick,  J.P.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Battt,  James  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Batt,  Habou>  J.  L.,  Mount  Sebert  Estate,  Mahk,  Seychelles. 
Batt,  Sebert  C.  E.,  M.A.,  Mah^,  Seychelles, 

Bawdbn,  William  H.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,Cape  Colony, 
Batlet,  Major  Arobn  L.,  West  India  Begiment,  Sierra  Leone, 
tBATLBT,  WnxiAM  HuNT,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Batlt,  Major  George  C,  A.D.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Government  House,  Beliee^ 

British  Honduras, 
f Batnbs,  Joseph,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Nets  Rest,  Upper  Umlass,  Natal. 
Batnbs,  W.  H.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Bathes,  William,  Durban,  Natal, 
Beahlands,  Rev.  Canon  Arthur,  M.A.,  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Beard,  Charlbs  Halman,  Solicitor-General,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 
Bbab,  Edwabd  G.,  The  Club,  Rangoon,  Burma. 
Beab,  Geobgb  Abchibald,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbaufobt,  Hon.  Leicbsteb  P.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Sandakan,  Brittgh  North 

Borneo. 
1889     Beck,  Abthub  W.,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
1889     ^Bkck.,  Charles  Proctor,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State. 
1882     t^RCK,  John,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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1886  tB«CMTT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Church  Street  East,  Pretoria,  Transvaal 
1889  tB">DT,  William  IIknry,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Free  State, 

1887  fBicDFORD,  Scroeox-Major  Qvthrib,  Hobart,  Tatmania, 

1884  Bkktham,  Gkorob,  Wellington,  Sew  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1877  Bebtham,  William  fl,,  Watrarapa,  Wellington,  Kew  Zealand, 

1891  Bboo,  Ai.BXAifDMB,  22  Kingston  Street,  Victoria ,  Britirh  Columbia. 
1893  Bill,  Anthokt,  CivU  Service  Cluh,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colovy. 
1896  Bill,  F.  H.  Dillon,  Barrister-at-Law,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1896  Bill,  F&bd,  Durban,  Natal. 

1895  Bbll,  Gborob  Datid  T.,  Newton,  Lindula,  Cnjlon. 

1 884  Bell,  0»o.  F.,  care  qf  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  ^  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1882  Bull,  Gmobgb  Mbbidith,  Wantwood,  Gore,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 

1886  Bbll,  Johw  W.,  Attomey-nt-Law,  Qtteenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Bbll,  flow.  Valbntiiib  G.,  M.L.C.,  M.Iii8t.C.E.,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Kingston,  Jamaioa, 

1896  tBw-L,  Wm.  H.  Somebsbt,  P.O.  Box  678,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1 882  tBsLLAiBS,  Sbatoiith  BCackbnzib,  69  Main  St.,  Geargetoum,  British  Guiana, 

1888  t^BLLAMY,  Hbkbt  F.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  F.Ii.M.8  ,  Superintendent  of  Public 

WoAs,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1888  Bbllamt,  Josbph  E.  B.,  C.E.,  Mucin's  River,  British  Honduras. 

1893  Bbminofibld,  Jambs  J.,  Durban,  Natal, 
1886  Bbnikgfibld,  S.  F.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1884  tBBNJAMUf,  Lattrbncb,  Nestlewood,  George  St.  East,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1894  Bbknbtt,  Alfred  C,  M.D.,  District  Surgeon,  Griqua  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1888  fBBNNBTT,  Chris.,  Rockmore,  Sutton  Forest,  New  South  Wales, 

1886  Bbnhbtt,  Coobtbnat  Waltbr,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Reunion, 

1880  Bbivkrt,  Samubl  Mackbkzib,  Assistant  Colonial  Treasurer,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone. 

1896  Bbnnib,  Akdbbw,  Market  Square,  KimberUy,  Cape  Colony, 

1876  Bensusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Bbedob-Wiuunson,  Edmond,  Straits  Development  Co.,  Singapore, 

1878  Bbrkklet,  His  Honour  Chibf  Justice  Sir  Henri  S.,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1880  Beexelby,  Captain  J.  H.  Habdtman,  Shad  well,  Si,  Kitts. 
1894  tBERLEiN,  Julius,  P.O.  Box  660,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1892  Bebnacchi,  Sionor  A.  G.  Diego,  Maria  Island,  Tasmania, 

1893  Bertram,  Robertson  F.,  P.O.  Box  128,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1886  tBEBTRAND,  Wm.  Wiceham,  Roy  Cove,  Falkland  Islands. 

1887  fBBTEUNx,  Geobob  SC,  Le  Ressouvenir,  East  Coast,  British  Guiana, 

1888  fBETTELHEiM,  Hbnbi,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1891  fBETTiNGTON,  J.  Bbindlet,  Brindlcy  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Wales, 

1889  Beybbidob,  Geobob,  Kimbetley,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  IBhatt  Purnanand  Mahanand,  Barrister-at-Law,  Albert  Building,  Fort, 

Bombay, 

1896  Biancabdi,  Capt.  N.  Grech,  A.D.C,  The  Palace,  Malta, 

1884  fBiCEFORD,  WiLLLUC,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1881  tB*^^'.  A.  G..  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1 889  f  BiDEN,  William,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Bidwbll,  John  C,  J.P.,  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  Niw  Zealand, 

1886  fBiOGS,  T.  Heskbth,  F.S.S.,  Comptroller  of  Burma,  Rangoon,  Burma, 
1896  I  BiRBBCK,  John,  P,0.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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*  Royal  Colonial  ListUuie. 

Birch,  A.  S.,  Fitshcrhert  Terrace,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Birch,  Jambs  Kortrioht,  Singapore, 

Birch,  William  C.  Caccia,  Erewhony  Napier ,  New  Inland, 

Birch,  W.  J.,  Erewhati,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

fBiRCH,  WiLUAM  Walter,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

Bishop,  Hon.  T.  C,  M.L.C,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

BissKNBEROBR,  FjUNK,  White  Feather,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 

BissBT,  A.  H.,  Biduwayo,  Matabeleland. 

Black,  Ernbst,  M.D.,  Government  Rasident,  Broome,  Western  AusfreUia 

f  Blackburk,  Aij'rkd  L.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  CoUmg, 

Blackwood,  Arthub  K.,  Mont  Alto,  Mdboume,  Australia, 

Blackwood,  Robert  0.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f  Blagrovb,  Major  Hbnbt  John  (13th  Hassan). 

Blaine,  Captain  Alfred  £.  B.,  C.M.R.,  Mount  Frere,  Grigualand  Ea^, 
Cape  Colony, 

tBLAiNB,  Sir  C.  Frederick,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fBLAiNB,  Herbert  F.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

Blair,  Captain  John,  Singapore. 

Blair,  William,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

fBLAizE,  Richard  Bealb,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

fBLAKE,  H.E.  Sir  Henry  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Houses  King$Um, 
Jamaica. 

Bland,  R.  N.,  Collector  of  Revenue,  Penang^  Straits  SsttUmerUs, 

Blank,  Oscar,  Hamburg. 

fBLow,  John  Jelungs, 

Bltth,  Daniel  W.,  Ciyil  Service,  Galle,  Ceylon, 

fBoDT,  Rev.  Professor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Yorl:. 

tBoGGiE,  Alexander,  Bulawayo,  Matabeleland, 

Bois,  Frederic  W.,  J. P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Bois,  Stanley,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

BoMPAS,  Frederick  William,  Johannesburg,  TYansvaal, 

Bond,  Herbert  W.,  Torrington,  Toowoomba,  Queensland. 

Bt^ND,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.A.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

BoNNiN,  P.  Fred.,  J.R,  Tchabay  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 

BoNNYN,  William  Wingfield,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  St.  John\  Newfoundland, 

Booth,  Karl  E.  0.,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

fBoRTON,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

fBoss,  Aaron  A.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BoTSFORD,  Charles  S.,  524  Queen  Street  West,  ThrontOf  Canada. 

BoTTOMLEY,  JoHN,  P.O.  Box  1366,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

BouciiEHTiLLK,  A.  DE,  Inspccfor  of  Schools,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

BouLT,  Percy  S.,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

BouRDiLLON,  E.,  Poundi'fnrdf  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 

fBouRKE,  EDMu>a)  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Bourke,  Welleslry,  156  King  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

fBouRNE,  E.  F.  B.,  Government  Secretariat,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

tBousFiELD,  The  Right  Rev.  E.  H.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Pretoria^ 
Bishop's  Cote,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
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BoTRix,  How.  Hembt  a.,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  Attorney-General,  Georgetown, 

British  Gruiana, 
BoYBLL,  John  R.,  Dodds,  St.  Philip,  Barbados. 
BowKLL,  Hon.  Sib  Mackknzib,  K.C.M.G.,  BelUvilU,  Canada, 
fiowBNy  Hon.  Chables  Chbistophbb,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Bowbn,  Thomas,  M.D.,  Health  Officer,  Barbados- 
tBowBN,  Wjluam,  Kalimna,  Balnarring,  Victoria,  Australia, 
BowKBB,  John  Mitfobd,  Tharfield,  Port  Alfred,  Cape  Colony, 
BoTD,  Captain  E.  N.  Buchanan,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
BoTLB,  Abthub  Edttabd,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
BoTLB,  Hon.  Cavendish,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Government  Secretary,  George^ 

town,  British  Guiana^ 

fBoTLB,  FbANK. 

f  BoYLB,  Moses,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Bbaddon,    Hon.  Sib   Edwabd    N.    C,    K.O.M.G.,    M.H.A.,    Hobari, 

Tasmania, 
Bbadpibld,  Hon.  John  L.,  M.L.C.,  Dordrecht,  Caps  Colony, 
Bbadfobd,  W.  K.,  Kimberlfy,  Cape  Colony^ 
Bbainb,  C.  DncoND  H.,  C.E.,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
Bbandat,  J.  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Bbassbt,  H.E.  Rt.  Hon.  Lobd,  K.C.B.,  Government  House,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Bbassbt,  Majob  W.,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand, 
f  Bbaud,  Hon.  Abthxtb,  M.C.P.,  Mon  Repos,  British  Guiana, 
Bbat,  Hbnbt  David,  Concord,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Bbbakspbab,  Thomas  J.,  Mount  Bay,  Jamaica, 
Bbbntnall,  Hon.  Fbedebick  T.,  M.L.C.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Bbxtt,  J.  Talbot,  M.R.C.8.,  Mtiboume,  Australia, 
Bbioob,  H.  H.,  Fairfield,  Ruataniwha,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Bbidobs,  Grobob  J.,  Ajeim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Bbidobs,  Commandbb  Waltbb  B.,  R.N.,  Trawalla,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Bbidobs,  W.  F.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
Bbioos,  Hon.  Joseph,  M.L.C.,  Stoney  Grove,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 
fBBiNK,  Andbibs  Langb,  P.O.  Box  287,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bbistbb,  Jambs,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbistowb,  Lindsay   Wm.  (District  Commissioner),  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
fBBiTTBN,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  494,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Bboad,  Abthub  J.,  Mauritius  Assets  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Bbock,  Jkffbbt  Hall,  453  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
f  Bbodbbicx,  Geoboe  Alezandeb,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Bbodbicx,  Alan,  Pretoria,  TVansvaal. 
Bbodbick,  Albbbt,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
BfiODBiCK,  Habold,  P.O.  Box  Tl,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Bbooks,  Jambs  H.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 
Bboome,  H.E.  Sib  Fbbdbbick  Napibb,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Honse, 

Trinidad. 
Bbothrbs,  C.  M.  ,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Bbown,  A.  Si^LiyTN,C.E.,  Hayes  St.,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  NewSouih  If^afps, 
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1801  Brown,  Captain  Howard,  8  Andrassy  Strasse,  Buda-Peslh,  Hungary. 

1884  Bbown,  John  Chables,  Durban,  Natal, 

1888  Bbown,  John  E.,  Standard  Bank,  Cradock,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1892  Brown,  J.  Ellis,  Durban,  Natal, 

1893  Brown,  J.  H.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1892  Brown,  J.  Hunter,  Wairoa,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1889  fBROWN,  John  Lawrbncb,  Methden,  Boweti/els,  New  South  Wales, 

1894  t Brown,  Leslie  E.,  Messrs,  Bronm  ^'  Joske,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1882  fBROWNy  Maitland,  J.P.,    Kesident   Magistrate,    Geraldion,    Western 

Australia, 

1889  Brown,  Hon.  Richard  Mtles,  M.L.C,  District  Judge,  Mahe,  SeycheiUs. 

1890  Brown,  Williait,  M.A.,  M.B.,  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1892  Brown,  William  Yillibrs,  Townstfille,  Queensland, 
1896  jBrownb,  Eyerard,  Cororooke,  Colae,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1880  f Browne,  Hon.  C.  Macaulay,  M.L.C.,  St,  Georges,  Orenada, 

1888  Browne,  Leonard  G.,  J.P.,  Buckland  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1895  f Browne,  Sylvester,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1889  f  Browne,  Thomas  L.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
1884  Bruce,  HE-  Sir  Charles,  KC.M.G.,  Government  House,  Grenada^  WcM 

Indies, 

1889  f  Bruce,  George,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  f  Bruce,  J.  R.  Baxter,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1887  ^BvLVCE,  John  M.,  J.P.,  Wbmbalano,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1 886  fBRUNNER,  Ernest  August,  Eshowe,  Zulu  Native  Reserve,  South  Africa, 

1895  Brunskill,  John  S.,  «7(>Aaitn««6ur^,  Transvaal. 

1895  Brunton,  John  Spencer,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  fBRTANT,  Alfred  T.,  District  Officer,  Bindings,  Straits  Settlements, 

1880  Buchanan,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  J.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Buchanan,    Walter    Clarke,   M.H.B.,    Wairarapa,    Wellington^  New 

Zealand, 

1 88 1  Buchanan,  Walter  Cross,  Palmersion  Estate,  Lindula,  Talawakelle,  Ceylon. 
1886  t^ucHANAN,  W.  F.,  J.P.,  Union  CM,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1881  Buckley,  George,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand* 

1889  fBucKLEY,  Mars,  J.P.,  Beaulieu,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1891  BuDD,  John  Chambrb,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Singapore, 

1881  BuLLER,  Sir  Walter  L.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1877  BuLLivANT,  William  Hose,  Yeo,  Irrewarra,  Victoria,  Australick, 

1881  BuLT,   C.  Maitgin,  J.P.,  Native  Office,  Kimberleyy  Cape  Colony  (Corro- 
sponding  Secretary). 

1892  BuRBURY,  Edward  P.,  New  Skaland  Loan  and  Agency  Co,,  Oamaru,  New 

Zealand, 

1891  fBuRDEKiN,  Sydney,  J.P.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1888  Burgess,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1 871  BuRKK,  Hon.  Samuel  Constantinb,  M.L.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1884  tSuJ"^iN9H^''^i  Hon.  John,  M.L.C.,  Singapore, 

1892  Burmester,  John  A.,  Ratwatti,  Ukuwala,  Ceylon, 

1895  Burnie,  JohnD.,  Howmains,  Nirranda,  Warmambool,  Victoria,  Australia, 

1891  Burrows,  Stephen  M.,  Civil  Service,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1885  t^uRSTALL,  Bryan  C,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894  [  Burt,  Albert  Hamilton,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
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Bxrax,  Hom.  SBPrmus,  Q.C..  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

BusBT,  Alklucdeb,  J.P.,  Cassilis,  New  South  Wales. 

Bum,  BoBBET  E^  aiflon  Doums,  Gascoyne,  Western  Australia. 

BussBT,  Frank  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Botlbb,  Henbt,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Butt,  J.  M.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

BuTTiirroN,   William,    MJnst.C.E.,    Government   Bailways,    Durban, 

Natal.  ^       ^   , 

tBuTTBBWOBTH,  AbthubB.,  BarTister-at-Law,  Denman  Chambers,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
tBuTTOW,  Fbedibick,  Durban,  NafcU. 
BuxTOK,  H  E.   SiB  T.  FowiLL,  Babt.,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Adelaide^  South  Australia. 
BczACOTT,  Hon.  C.  Habdir,  M.L.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Bybd,  Fbbdbbic,  Oriental  Estates' Co. 'JTacoa,  Mauritius. 

fCACCiA,  Anthony  M.,  Jubalpore,  Central  Provitu^es,  India. 
t^AiN,  William,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1878  i  fCAiBHCBOSs,  J.,  J.P.,  Oudtshoom,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  I  Caldbcott,  Habbt  S.,  P.O.  Box  674,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1884     Caldbb,  William  Hbhdeb«on,  Bavelston,  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Caldicott,  Habvey,  C.E.,  Public   Works  Department,  Sunyei   Vjong, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Callcott,  John  Hope,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 

Calvbbt,  Albebt  F.,  F.K.G.S.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

Cambbon,  Allan,  P.O.  Box  716,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Cambbon,  Donald  A.,  Turf  Club,  Cairo.  Egypt 

Cambbon,  Hectob,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Campbell,  A.  H.,  17  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Campbell,  G.  Mubbay,  C.E.,  State  Railways,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

Campbell,  J.P.,  Temple  Chambers,  Featherston  St.,  WeUington  New  Zealand. 

Campbell- Johnston,  Auoustinb,  Garvanza,  California,  U.S. A. 

ICampbell,  HABaHALL,  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Natal, 

Cape,  Alfbbd  J.,  Karoola,  Edgediff  Boad,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Cappeb,  Hon.  Thomas,  M.L.C.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Cabdew,  H.E.  Colonel  Fbedebice,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Sierra 
Leone. 

Cabbw,  Walter  R.  H.,  The  Club,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Caboill,  Edwabd  B.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Cabgill,  H.  £.,  Assam,  India. 

tCABOiLL,  Henby  S.,  Qtutmichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columlia. 

t  Caboill,  Waltbb,  care  ef  Colonial  Bank,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Cablile,  James  Wben,  Barrister-at-Law,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

Cabok,  Hon.  Sib  Adolphb  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  M  J*.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Cabphnteb,  p.  T.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Stann  Creek, 
British  Honduras. 

1886     f  Cabb,  Kabx  Wm.,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1894     Cabbicx,  Alezandeb,  Canterbury'Club,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1888     fCABBDroTOH,  Major4}enbbal  Sib  Fbedbbicx,  K.C.M.G.,  Gibraltar. 
1890     Cabbinoton,  Geobgb,  F.C.S.,  Carrington,  Barbados, 
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1889 

1892 

1893 

1889 

1886 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1882 
1878 

1882 
1895 

1893 
1892 


1890 

1883 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1885 
1878 
1886 
1890 
1893 
1896 
1886 
1880 
1895 

1883 
1877 
1895 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1872 
1894 
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Bleotion. 
1883 

1884 

1891 
1886 
1878 

1878 

1895 
1893 
1879 
1886 
1893 
1892 
1888 
1887 
1882 

1891 
1893 
1892 
1886 
1891 

1881 

1890 
1890 
1881 
1888 
1889 
1883 

1893 
1896 
1874 
1892 
1887 
1880 
1876 

1884 
1888 
1889 
1884 

1889 
1889 


f  CARBiNaTOK,  Hi8  HoNOUB  Chuef  JrtTici  J.  WoBBiLLi  OM,Q.,  Hong 

Kong, 
fCARBUTHBBs,  Datid,  Ecut  DefMrara  Water  Ckmrnisnon,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Carbuthbss,  Gbobge  F.,  463  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Cabtbb,  Chables  Clajjdivb,  J.P.,  General  Post  Office,  Melbourne,  Auitralia, 
Cabtbb,  His  Excellbnct  Sib  Qilbkbt  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Casxt,  His  Honoub  Juikib  J.  J.,  CM.Q;  36  Temple  Court,  Melboume, 

Australia, 
f  Castaldi,  Etabisto,  46  Strada  Zaoearia^  Valletta,  Malta. 
Castbns,  Ehil,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Oastob/Chbistian  F.)  M.B.,  Mahaica,  Briiish  Guiana, 
Catob,  Gbobge  C,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
Catto,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Gayet,  Gbobge,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
f  Cbmteno,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

Ohabaud,  Johk  a.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
jGhadwick,  Bobebt,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  Hew 

South  Wales, 
Chaffbt,  William  B.,  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia. 
*Chaillet-Bbbt,  Josbph,  Auxerre,  Yonne,  France, 
Chalmbbs,  Nathaniel,  Vaieei,  Savu  Savu,  F^i. 
Ghambebs,  John  Ratcliffb,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies. 
Ghambebs,  Roland,  J.P.,  F.R.G.8.,  Middlemount,  Bichmond  Division, 

Cape  Colony. 
Ghantbell,  Hon.  Hbnbt  W.,  Auditor-General,  Trinidad  (Gorresponding 

Secretary). 
Ghapman,  Ghablbb  W.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melboume,  Australia, 
Ghapman,  Stanfobd,  189  William  Street,  Melhoume,  Australia, 
Ghastellibb,  Piebbb  L.,  Q.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Ghateb,  Hon.  G.  Paul,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong, 
f  Chaytob,  John  G.,  Tuamarina,  Picton,  New  Zealand. 
-J-Gheesman,  Robbbt  Suckling,   167  Paddington  Street,  Sydney,  Kew 

South  Wales. 
Gheetham,  Gbobge  Roche,  5  Mission  Bow,  Calcutta. 
Ghbwings,  Ghablbs,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 
fCniNTAMON,  Hcbbychund,  28  Apollo  Street,  Bombay. 
CuisHOLMy  Edwabd,  lono,  Barlinghurst,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Ghisholm,  James  H.,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fGmsHOLM,  W.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fGHBisTiAN,  Henby  B.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape   Colony  (Gorresponding 

Secretary). 
f  Ghbistian,  Owen  Smith,  Port  BUisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Ghbistison,  Robeet,  Lammermoor,  Hughenden,  Queensland. 
fGnuBCHiLL,  Fbank  F.,  Musgrave  Boad,  Durban,  Natal. 
Ghtbchill,  Gaftain  Hon.  John  Sfbnceb,  Golonial  Secretary,  Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
jGlabx,  Gowan  G.  8.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Gumc,  Jakes  A.  Ti„  care  of  Messrs,  Dalgety  #  Co,,  Melboume,  Australia, 
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1890 
1806 

1880 
1882 
1880 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1884 

1886 

1882 

1886 
1896 
1896 
1888 
1882 

1896 

1888 
1889 
1884 

1881 
1880 
1894 
1889 
1889 
1888 
1888 

1888 
1886 
1893 
1894 
1891 
1886 

1892 
1890 
1882 
1888 
1889 

1892 


CiABK,  Jomr,  AuitraUan  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee, 

Clabx,  John  T/Lvrsxy,  M.A.  LL.B.|  Barrister-at-Law,  27  Weilington  Street 

EoMtf  Taranio,  Canada, 
Clabk,  John  P.,  Shootet'e  Hill,  Jamaica. 
fCuLRK,  'Waltbb  J.,  Melbourne  dub,  Australia, 
CI.4BS,  William,  Police  Magistrate,  Freetoum,  Sierra  Leone* 
CuLBK,  Major  Wiluax,  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia, 
IClabkb,  Alfred  E.,  Coldblo*,  Malvern,  Mdbonme,  Australia, 
Clarkb,  His  Honour  Chirf  Justicb  Sir  Fibldino,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Clarxb,  Gborgb  O'Mallbt  (Police  Magistrate),  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Clarkb,  His  Honottr  Colonel  Sir  Marshal  J.,  B.A.,  K.C.M.G^.,  Besident 

Commissioner,  Eshowe,  Zululand, 
Clarkb,  Hon.  Sir  William  John,  Bart.,  M.L.C.,  Ruperts  Wood,  Mel* 

bourne,  Australia, 
Clarkson,  Captain  J.  Booth,  Reform  Club,  283  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Clausrn,  Caret  A.,  Royal  Exehanye,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Clatton,  Arthur  Ot,,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
fCLBTBLAND,  Franx,  ShorJ^s  Bay,  Western  Australia, 
Clifford,  Sir  Georob  Hugh,  Bart.,   Stonyhurst,    Christohurch,  New 

Zealand. 
Clifford,  Hon.  Hugh  C,  British  Resident,  Pekan,  Pahany,  Straits 

Settlements, 
CoATES,  John,  286  Collins  Street,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony, 
CocxBURN,  Adolphus,  Cape  Chracias  i  Dios,  Republic  of  Nicaragua  {vid 

Grey  Town), 
CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  BeHee,  British  Honduras, 
Codd,  John  A.,  P.O.  Box  407,  Ibronio,  Canada, 
CoDRiNOTON,  BoBERT,  Zomba,  Blantyre,  East  Africa, 
CoGRLAN,  Charles  P.  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
CooHLAN,  James  J.,  J.P.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Cohen,  Nafh.  H.,  P,0,  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
Cohen,  Netillb  D.,  care  qf  Messrs,  D,  Cohen  ^  Co,,  Maitland  West,  New 

South  Wales. 
Cole,  Frederick  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Courts,  St,  Elisabeth,  Jamaica, 
Cou,  BoTfLAND,  Oni  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  ^ 
Cole,  Samuel  S.,  Jubilee  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Cole,  Wm.  O'Connor,  622  Walpole  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
CoLEBROOK,  Albert  £.,  142  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CoLEBROOK,  George  £.,  Messrs,  Lilley,  Skinner,  ^  Colebrook,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
f  Coleman,  James  H.,  Waititirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
CoLLBDGE,  J.  C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Coleman,  William  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Collet,  Tbb  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
CoLUER,  Frederick  William,  Postmaster-General,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 
Collier,  Jenxin,  Wemdew,  Irving  Itoed,  Toorak^  Mdboume^  Australia ; 
and  Australian  Club, 
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1885 

1880 

1894 

1884 

1883 

1876 

1881 


1893 
1881 

1889 

1891 
1884 
1885 

1889 
1889 

1895 
1895 
1890 
1890 
1889 

1882 

1892 

1883 
1895 
1891 

1892 
1895 
1886 

1895 

1895 
1892 
1880 
1889 
1883 

1895 
1889 
1882 
1877  I 


CoLUNS,  ERSwsTE.tBmUer'8  Telegram  Co.,  Lim,, Sydney ^New  South  Wales. 

GoLLTiB,  HoK.  William  B.,  Attorney-General,  Singapore, 

CoLQXTHOUN,  Abchibald  R.,  PMio  Works  Department,  Calcutta, 

f  OoLQUHOUN,  RoBBBT  A.,  Prctorio,  Trantvaal, 

CoLTON,  Hon.  Sib  John,  K.0J4.G.,  M.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Auitralia. 

CoMissiONO,  W.  8.,  Q.C.,  M.L.C.,  SI,  George's,  Grenada, 

Ck>MPTON,  Captain  J.  N.,  R.N.,  Commanding  Colonial  Steamer  *'  Coumtese 

of  Derby f^*  Sierra  Leone, 
Connolly,  J.  F.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Connolly,  B.M.,  care  of  Dr,  Davies,  Johannesburg,    Transvaal,  and 

Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
CoNNOB,  Hon.  Edwin  C,  M.L.C.,  BelUe  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  British 

Honduras, 
Cook,  E.  Boysb,  J.P.,  ThomhUl,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony, 
Cook,  John. 
CooKB,  John,  care  of  New  Zealand  Loan  and  AfercantiU  Agency  Co.^ 

Limited,  555  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
CooLBY,  WiLLLAM,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal, 
CooPB,  CoLONKL  Wx.  JsssBB,  Maricdakl  Cottage,  Newlands,  Cape  Tbum, 

Cape  Colony, 
f  CooPB,  J.  C.  Jbssbb,  care  of  Chartered  Co.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
CooFBB,  Abhold  W.,  Biekmond,  Natal, 
CooPBB,  Hon.  Mb.  Ji/sticb  Pops  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Cobbbt,  Fbbdbbick  H.  H.,  M.RJ^.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tCoBONBB-JAXBS,  JoHN  H.,  A.M.In8t.C.£.,  P.O,  Box  1156,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
CoBK,  Hon.  Phiup  C,  M.L.C.,  Immigration  Agent-General,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
CoBNBB,  Chables,  AJd[.In8t.C.E.,  910  Congress  Avenue,  Austin,  Texas, 

U.S.A, 
CoBNWALL,  Moses,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
CoBBiB,  Albxandrb,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Cosby,  Majob  A.  Mobgan,  London  and  Ontario  Investment  Co.,  Torontc, 

Canada, 
Cotton,  Alfbed  J.,  Bromby  Park,  Bowen,  Queensland. 
Cottbbill,  a.  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Cottbkll,  Henby  E.  P.,  care  of  Syria- Ottoman  Bailway  Offices,  Haifa, 

Palestine, 
Couldbby,  WiLUAU  H.,  J.P.,   Qtieensland  National   Bank,  Brisbane, 

Queensland, 
CouPEB,  John  L.,  Natal  Bank,  Durban,  Natal, 
CorBT,  HoGBB  F.,  P,0.  Box  2512,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CouBTNEY,  J.  M.,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
CousBNS,  R.  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  1161,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
CowDBBOY,  Benjamin,   60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia  (Corro* 

spending  Secretary). 
CowBBN,  William,  Hawera^  New  Zealand. 
fCowiB,  Albxandbb,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Cox,  Chablbs  T.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
fCoz,  Hon.  Gbobge  H.,  M.L.C.,  Mudgee,  New  South  Walee. 


Tear  of 
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f  CsAFTON,  Ralph  C,  BMdey  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria,  Eyypt  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Craio,  Hon.  Robert,  M.L.C.y  Ckapelton,  Jamaica, 

f  Cbaiobn,  How.  Wiujuc,  H.C.P.,  Georgetovm,  British  Guiana, 

Cbamswick,  Willux  F.,  Kimberky,  Cape  Colony, 

fCBATBN,  WnxiAM  HufBT,  Kimberley^  Cape  Colony, 

fOBAWFOBDy  Hon.  Alfred  J.,  M.L.C.,  Newcastle,  Natal, 

Cbawvobd,  Lisut.-Colonbl  Jaubs  D.,  Westmount,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 

CbbaoHj  Ohablbs  Vanbblbub,  C.M.G. 

f  CamnrxLL,  Jacob,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Cbbssall,  Vhjru 

Oboft,  Hbitbt,  M.P.P.,  J.P.,  Mount  Adelaide,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

f  Cboghan,  E.  H.,  M.D.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

tCBOOSAiTy  JoHK  G.,  M.D.|  District  Surgeon,  Klipdam,  Griqualand  West, 
Cape  Colony, 

Cboox,  Hbbbist,  MJLC.S.£.y  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony, 

Cbofpbb,  Gkobgs,  p.,  Accra,  Gold  Coaet  Colony, 

fCBOSBT,  Hon.  Willuv,  M.L.C.y  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

Gbosbt,  William,  P.O.  Box  2337)  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

tCB086,  John  Wx.,  J.P.,  R.M.,  The  Residency,  Stanger,  Natal, 

Cboitb,  Jaxbs,  Durban,  Natal, 

CuDDSFOBD,  WiLLiAM,Auditor,  St.  Georges,  Grenada. 

fOuLLEN,  ChABLBS  EdWABD. 

fCuLMEB,  James  William,  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

CuMMXNO,  W.  Gobdon,  Distxict  Magistrate,  Koktiad,  Griqualand  East, 

Cape  Colony, 
CuNDALL,  Frank,  F.S.A.,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
CuNDiOHAM,  Alubbd  A.,  271  University  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Cuninoham,  Gbantillb  C.,  271  University  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
CuNNiNOHAM,  A.  Jacxson,  Lomfon,  Queanbeyan,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Currib,  Oswald  J.,M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E ,  60  Longmarket  Street,  Maritsburg, 

Natal. 
Curtis,  Joseph  Wm.,  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  Portland,  Oregon,  U,S,A, 
CuscADEN,  Geo.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Bay  Street,  Port  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Cuthbert,  Hon.  Henry,  M.L.C.,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Dale,  Sib  Lanqham,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Dalbtmple,  John  Tatlor,  Waitatapia,  Bulls,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
tBALBTMPLE,  Thomas,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
Dalton,  E.  H.  Gobing,  Registcar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Dalton,  6k>RiN0  K,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
f  Dalton,  William  Hbnrt,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Dangar,  Albert  A.,  Baroona,  Whittingkam,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Darbtbhire,  Benjamin  H.,  Barrister-ai'Law,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western 

Australia, 
Dablrt,    Cecil  W.,  M.In«t.C.E.,   Harbours  and  Bivers  Department, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
fDAYENPORTySiR  Samusl,  K.C.M.G.,  Beaumont,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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T«arot 
Kleotion. 

1896  Datssin,  JohKi  Port  Elisabetkf  Cape  Colony. 

1887  iDATMT,  Teouas  J.,  0  Quern  Street,  Melbourne^  Australia. 

1896  DATI080N,  Jkuaa,  Suetex  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Waiee, 

1889  fDAviosoir,  Robsbt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Davidson,  T.,  North  British  Insurance  Co,,  216  Peel  St,,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1887  Davidson,  William,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
1886  jDavidsok,  W.  E.,  Civil  Sbbvich,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1881  DAViosoNy  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor-General),  Oxley,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
1894  Daviis,  Charles  Allan  Wk.,  Basim,  Berar,  India, 

1892  Davms,  J.  A.  SoNoo,  Customs  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1889  Daviss,  Major  J.  0.,  M.H.A.,  Bobart,  Tasmania. 

1886  t^^^ns,  Sir  Matthbw  H.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  fDAviBS,  Matjricb  Coleman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1882  Datibs,  William  Bbotjohton,  MJ).,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1892  Davis- Allkn,  John. 

1873  t^Avis,  Hon.  N.  Darnbll^  C.M.a.,  M.E.C.,  Controller  of  Customs,  Georyo-^ 

town,  British  Guiana, 

1876  t^Avis,  P.,  JuN.,  Marittburg,  Natal. 

1896  Davson,  Charles  S.,  Barristeivat-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1878  Davson,  Gborgb  L.,  British  Guiana  Bank,  Georgetown,  British  Gniana. 

1896  Daws,  Alfbbd  J.,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 

1889  Dawes,  Richard  St.  Mark,  L.R.C.P.,  M.B.C.S.,  Gawler,  South  Australia. 

1896  *Dawson,  Sir  J.  Wiluam,  C.M.G.,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  Montreal,  Canada, 

1882  f  Dawson,  John  Etjobnb,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1888  fDAwsoN,  Rankine,  M.A.,  M.D. 

1884  Dawson,  William,  Kaikoura,  Princes  Street,  Kew,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1893  fDAWSON  W.  H.,  Under  Secretary  to  Chuf  Commissioner,  I\mk  Boad. 

Bangoon,  Burma, 

1882  Day,  Wiluam  Henrt,  Queensland  Club,  BrUhane,  Queensland. 

1883  Dean,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1892  Debnet,  Stanlbt  T.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Straits  SettUments, 

1882  Db  Lamarre,  Loxris  Bert,  care  of  Messrs,  F.  H,  Taylor  ^  Co,,  Bridgetown^ 

Barbados, 

1892  Db  Mbbcado,  Charles  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1878  Db  La  Mothe,  E.  A.,  St.  George's,  Grenada, 

1896  Dblgado,  Benjamin  N.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1 874  Denison,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Geobob  T.,  Commanding  the  Qovemor-Generftl** 

Body  Guard,  Heydon  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada, 

1889  tI>KWWY>  F.  W.  Ramsat,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Denton,  Hon.  Captain  Gborob  C,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Lagos^ 

West  Africa, 

1881  Db  Pass,  Eluot  A.,  F.R.G.S. 

1881  Db  Pass,  John,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1894  Desai,  JivANLAL  V.,  6. A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ahmadabad,  Bombay,  India. 
1894  Des  Mazurbs,  Alcidb,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

1889  Db  Smidt,  Adam  Gabbibl,  M.L.A.,  George,  Cape  Colony, 

1894  Dbstrbb,  a.  C,  436  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1886  Des  Vagbs,  Johannes  A.  D.,  WUlowmore,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Dbtmold,  John  A.,  277  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1883  P|B  ViLLiBHS,  Isaac  Hora|^  P.Q,  Box  4^,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaaf, 
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teato! 
Election. 
1890     ^^*  Vnxnits,  Jacob  N«,  P,0,  Box  118,  Johannesburg,  Tranwaal, 

1890  Dn  ViLusRS,  Josias  £.,  A.M.Iii8tO.E.,  P.O.  Box  429,  JohanneJmrg, 

Trantvaal, 

1889  Db  Vilubbs,  TniMhx  N.,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal. 

1892     Db  Wolf,  Jahbs  A.,  M.D.,  Gorernmeiit  Medical  Offieer,  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad. 

1891  DuMOND,  Fbbdbbick  Wm.,  P.O.  Box  360,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1887  Bias,  Fbux  Rboim ald,  M.A.,LL.M.,  Crown  Connsel,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1892  fDiBBSy  Thomas  A.,  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  347  George  Street,  Sgdnegt 

New  South  Wales. 
1896     DiCKixsoM,  Fbancis  M.,  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co,,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1896     Dicbsob,  Hon.  Geoaob  W.,  B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Colonial  Civil  Engineer, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1890  DicKsoir,  Hon.  Jambs  B.,  MJUA.,  Toordk,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1888  tDicKsoN,  R.  Casimib,  The  Barracks,  Begina,  N.W.T.,  Canada. 

1883  tDiCKBON,  Ratnbs  yf.,Am8ide,  Domain  Boad,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1889  tDicxsoN,  William  Samubl»  FauresnUih,  Oraugt  Free  State. 

1893  BiBTBicH,  H.»  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeerust,  Transtxud. 

1896  DiGBT-JoNBS,  C.  K.,  P.O.  Box  242,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

1887  BiONAN,  Patrick  L.,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1881  ^Dmat,  John  S.,  Devonshire  House,  Midddburg,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Dixon,  Gbobgb  Qt.,  C.E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1892  DixoNy  M.  Thbodobb,  P.O.  Box  1816,  Johannesburg,  TVaiwooo/. 
1896     DixsoN,  Hugh,  Jun.,  Park  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889     Dobbib,  a.  W.,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1880     tDoBBLL,  Hon.  Richabd  R.,  M.P.,  Beauvoir  Manor,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1891  DoBsoN,  Hon.  Alfrbd,  SolicitoT-Genezal,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1889  Bobson,  Hon.  Hbnbt,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1886     DoBSON,  Jambs  M.,  M.In8t.C.£.,  Chief  Engineer,  Harbour  Works,  Buenos 
Ayres, 

1885  Dobson,  His  Honoitb  Cbibv  Justicb  Sib  William  Lambhbt,  Hobart, 

Tasmania. 

1 890  DocKEB,  Thomas  L.,  Commercial  Ba/nk  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  DocKBB,  WiLFBiD  L.,  NyramhU,  Darlinghurst  Road,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1893  DoDDS,  Majob  A.  J.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  DoDDS,  Frbdbbic,  EUalong,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Australian  Club, 
1896     Dollar.  Edwabo,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal, 

1895  Don,  David,  Durban,  Natal, 

1 889     tDoNALD,  J.  M.,  Robinson  Gold  Mining  Company,  JohanneUmrg,  JVansvaal. 

1889  tDoNOYAN,  John  J..  Q.C.,  M. A.,  LL.D.,  165   King  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 

1894  DooLBTTB,  Gbobgb  P.,  J. P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1895  DoRNiNG,  Hbnrt  B.»  Messrs,  Pickering  ^  Berikoud,  Opobo,  West  Africa. 

1896  Doughty,  Arthur  E.,  142  St,  Luke  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1886  Douglas,  Hon.  Aotb,  Q.C.,  MX.C.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1890  Douglas,  Charlbs  Hill,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

1884  Douglas,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  Government  Resident,  Thursday  Island, 

Torres  SttaiU,. 
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1894  DovoLAS,  H2T.  B.  Gbkslbt,  M.A  ,  All  Saints  Becioftf,  Btadcn^d,  Cap€ 

Colony, 

1875  DovoLASs,  AsTRua,  M.L.A.,  HecUherton  Towera,  near  Grakamstown,  Cap€ 

Colony, 

1889  DowLiKo,  Alfbbd,  P.O.  Boz  158,  Jokaametbwgt  Tranamtd, 

1 894  DoTti,  Dbxis,  Orahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  Dkaprb  David,  Lennoxton,  Newcastle,  Natal 

1896  Drbw,  Hbkrt  Wm.,  M.B.,  District  Surgeon,  Beaufort  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Dbiybb,  Hon.  James,  B.A.,  M.L.C.,  Mahi,  Seychelles. 
1880  Dudley,  Cecil. 

1889  Doff,  Robbbt,  Immiyration  Department,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1872  DuFPEBiN  ic  Ata,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  the  Mabquib  of,  K.P.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  The  British  Embassy,  Paris. 

1889  DuMAT,  Fbakk  Campbell,  Barrister-At-Law,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 
1879  DuNCAir,  Caftaik  Albxandbb,  Georgetown,  British  Gwana, 

1888  tDrmcAK,  Aitdbew  H.  F.,cortf  of  The  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury, 

Mashonaland  (Oorresponding  Secretary). 

1883  DuKCAK,  James  Denooit,  Attomey-at-Law,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  tDuKCAN,  John  J.,  Hughes  Park,  Wctervale,  South  AuftraUa. 

1882  tDuNCAir,  Walteb  Hughes,  Adelaide  dub.  South  Australia. 
1892  DuMCAM,  Wm.  H.  Gbetillb,  F.R.G.S.,  Colombo,  CeyUm, 

1879  DuKCSXET,  Chables,  High  Street,  Fremanile,  Western  Australia. 

1895  DuNLOP,  Alezakdeb  R.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

1880  DuNLOP,  Chablbs  R,  Civil  Service,  Kaluiera,  Ceylon, 

1892  ^DvmjOTy  W.  P.,  Clarence  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Waies, 

1889  DuPOifT,  Majob  C.  T.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1884  tDu  Pbebk,  Hbbculbs  Pbtbus,  J.P.,  Cape  Ibwn,  Cape  Col&ny. 

1892  DuTHiE,  John,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  ZeaUmd, 

1893  DuTTON,  Henbt,  Anlaby,  Kapunda,  South  Australia, 

1883  Dtason,  Dubban,  Attomej-at-Law,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1887  Dteb,  Fbedebicx,  King  WHliam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  Dteb,  John  E.,  M.D.,  Cape  7b«m,  Cape  Coiony, 

1890  IDteb,  Joseph,  Katni  Murwani,  Central  Provinces,  India, 

1896  Dteb,  Stephen,  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal. 

1891  Dteb,  Thomaa  No  well,  King  WiUiam*s  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1894  Dteb,  Joseph  Rubidgb,  Pretoria,  TVanwaal, 
1894  Dtett,  Wm.  C.  L.,  Part  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

1894  Eakin,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Goyemment  Medical  Officer,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 

1884  IEalbs,  William  John,  Hyde  Park,  Madras,  India, 

1896  Eablb,  Pebct  M.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C J*.,  Morawhanna,  North-West  Di^tri*;t, 

British  Guiana, 

1880  fEASMON,  J.  Fabbell,  M.D.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1895  Eastwood,  Philip  B.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  DnnstfaoL 

1895  Eaton,  Henbt  F.,  Yatala,  Walsh  St,,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Auitralia. 

1889  tEBEBT,  Ebnest,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  t Eckstein,  Fbedebice,  P,0,  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Thtnsvaal, 

1805  Eddt,  Edwabd  M.  G.,  Chitf  Railway  Commissioner,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 

1894  Edb,  N.  J.,  Hong  Kong, 

1892  Eden,  Datid  R.,  George  Street,  Brisbane,  Queemlandn 


Yeirof 
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1889 

1890 

1890 

1893 
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1877 
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1894 
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1889 
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1889 
1889 
1884 
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1883 
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1886 
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1880 
1883 
1889 
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1890 
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1890 
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1887 

1889 
1891 
1882 
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tEinifBOBOUoH,  Wbllbsuby  M.,  Port  EUtabeth,  Cape  C6Umy. 

fEDOsoK,  Abthvb  B.,  Johan$t€Mburgt  Dransmal, 

Edkins,  Sbftiicus,  P.O.  Box  685,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Edwabds,  Dr.  A.  E.,  Jan.,  St,  Johi^s,  Antigua, 

EowAHDS,  Datib,  B.,  M.D.,  care  of  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Scciet^t 

Goulbtim,  New  South  Wales. 
EDWAUMy  £.  H.,  Forest  Side,  Mauritius, 
fEDWABDs,  Hkrbhbt,  Oomoru,  New  Zealand, 
EowABDS,  Nathanibl  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
fEDWARiM,  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,  M.D.,   Chambly    Villa,   Carepipc    lload, 

Mauritius, 
EoAK,  Chablbs  J.,  M.D.,  King  William's  Tbum,  Cape  Colony, 
EoBRTOK,  Waltkb,  Magistrate  of  Police,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
EiCKB,  Adolph,  Berg  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 
EuoTT,  GiOBOB  Elkkt,  JJP.,  Huntly,  Clyde  Street  North,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
EixiOT,  Habbt  M.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Elliot,  John  Wm.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  St,  Lucia,  West  Indies, 
Eluott,  Rbt.  Gabon  F.  W.  T.,  The  Parsonage,  Friendship,  East  Coast, 

British  Guiana. 
Ellis,  J.  Chute,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand, 
EufSLiB,  Ghbistopheb  Tatham,  Croydon,  Queensland. 
EistoB,  Abthitb,  Beach  Grove,  Durban,  Natal, 
Elwell,  William  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 
Elwobtbt,  Edwabd,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Emlet,  Fbank,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 
f Eboelkbn,  EmL  William,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
England,  Edwabd,  Genista,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ebsbinb,  Captain  W.  C.  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fEscoMBB,  Hon.  Habbt,  Q-C.  M.L.Am  Durban,  Natal, 
EfiCOTT,  Hon.  E.  B.  Swbet,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Belize,  British 

Honduras, 
fEssEBT,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Riet  Valley,  Umhlali,  via  Durban,  Natal, 
Estill,  Fbedbbick  C,  Messrs,  Blyth  Brothers  f  Co,,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Ettlino,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Etans,  Hon.  Fbbdbbick,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Evans,  Gowen,  "Argus"  Office,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Evans,  J.  Embts,  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  Natal. 
Evans,  William,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 
Evans,  William  Gwtnnb,  P,0,  Box  558,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Evbltn,  lTJUh»B.,care  of  Messrs,  M,  Cavan  4"  Co,,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
EviLL,  Fbbdbbick  C,  M.R.C.S.E.,  LJR.C.P.,  care  qf  National  Bank  qf 

Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
EwiNO,  Captain  Andbbw,  Beira,  East  Africa. 

Faibbaibn,  Gbobob,  ears  of  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company, 

William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Faibbbidob,  Rhys  8.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 
Faibfax,  Gboppbbt  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Faibfax,  Jambs  B.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
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1879     FAiTHTUtx,  BoBBRt  L.,  M.D.,  5  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney ^  Ikw  QMh  Walei, 

1894     Faithfull,  H.  Mortagxtb,  8L  Annes,  EUsabeth  Bay  Poini,  near  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales;  and  Australian  Club, 
1 889     Fanning,  John. 
1896     Fabdo,  Frbdbbick  R.  H.,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Company,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone, 
1889     fFABQUHABSON,  Arthxtr  W.|  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1887     Fabqxtharbon,  Chaslrs  8.^  Savanna-la-Mart  Jamaica   (Corresponding 

Secretaiy). 

1887  FabquhabsoN;  Jaicbs  M.,  Jun.,  Savanna^la-Mar,  Jamaica, 
1896     Farquharson,  John  C,  J.P.,  Moniego  Bay,  Jamaica, 

1889  Farquharson,  Walter  H.  K.,  J.P.,  EUm,  Balaclava,  Jamaica, 

1886  IFaulkneb,  Enoch,  Assistant  Oolonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1 892  tFAULKNBR,  Frederick  C,  M. An  The  High  School,Perth,  WestemAustralia, 

1890  Fawcett,  Jambs  Habt,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Perth,    Western 

Australia, 
1890     fF^^CETT,  Hon.  Whjjam,  MX.C.,B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Public  Gardens, 
Gordon  Town,  Jamaica, 

1894  Fhez,  Colonel  Albrbcht,  Queensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1895  Feildxn,  Captain  Robert  B.,  R.A.,  A.D.C.,  Government  Bouse,  Cyprus, 

1888  Fell,  Hbnrt,  M.L.A.,  Maritzbwrg,  Natal, 

1896  Felton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.L.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

1887  Fenwick,  John,  St,  Aidan,  Merivale  Street,  South  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1893  fFERGUsoN,  Donald  W.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1889  Ferguson,  Jambs  E.  A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Public  Hospital,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 

1890  fFBRGUsoN,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1879  f  Ferguson,  John,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo,  Ceylon  (CozTesponding 

Secretary). 
1886     Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  MX.C.,  Bockhampion,  Queensland, 

1892  j-Fbbbbiba,  Antonio  F. 

1895  Fiedler,  Hbnrt  M.,  359  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1890  Field,  A.  Perot,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1 880  Field,  Hon.  William  Hbnrt,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  St,  John*e,  Antigua, 
1895  Fielding,  Hon.  Wm.  S.,  M.P.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 

1878     Fife,  George  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1882     FnxAN,  Jambs  Cox,  Wall  House  Estate,  Bominica. 

1881  f  Finaughtt,  H.  J.,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 

1891  FiNDLAT,  James  M.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889     FiNLATSON,  Dayid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1881     FiNLATSON,  H.  Mackenzie,  Seaforth,  Mackay,  Queensland, 

1876     FiNLATSON,  J.  Haryet,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1895  FiNLATSON,  Robert  A.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1878  fFiNNEMORE,  RoBBBT  I.,  J.P.,  CfowB  Solicitor,  Mariteburg,  Natal, 

1 80 1  FiNucANB,  MoBOAN  I.,  M.R.  C.S.  &,  Assistant  Colonial  Soi^geon,  Suva,  Fyi. 

1896  f  FiBMiNGUR,  Ret.  Walter  K.,  M.A.,  Universities  Mission,  Zansibar, 

1893  FisHBB,  Francis  Conrad,  Government  Agent,  Badulla,  Ceylon, 
1889  f  Fisher,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1893     FiSHBR,  John  Mbadows,  P,0,  Box  339,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884     Fishes,  R.  H.  U.,  J.P.,  Durban,  Natal, 
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•fFiBKMK,  John  Inolis,  Corrabert,  Toorak,  Metboumet  Australia, 

FnzoBRALD,  Fbancis,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

FnzQKBALD,  Lord  Gbobqe,  Government  Houu,  Kingston^  Jamaica, 

FmGBBALD,  T.  N.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

FrnoiBBON,  E.  O.,  C.M.Q.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

FrrzPATBicx,  G,  C,  P.O.  Box  377,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 

Flacic,  Edwik  fl.,  9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

f  Flack,  Joseph  H.,  9  Queen  Street,  MetboumSf  Australia. 

FleischacKi  Albbrt  B.,  P.O.  Box  257,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

fFLBicnrci,  H.E.  Sib  Fbancis,  K.O.M.G.,  Government  House,  St.  John's, 

Antigua. 
Flkxxno.  John,  Charlotte  Town,  Grenada. 
Flbminq,  Bichabd  P.O.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Flbmino,  Sandford,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (Ck)rrespondixig  Sec.) 
Flbtchkb,  William,  CajM  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Flbtchkb,  Williak,  OrandunHe,  Walcha,  New  South  Wales, 
Flowbb,  Jambs,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Floyd,  Bbv.  William,  Levuka,  Fiji, 
FooTB,  Mtbb  J.,  P.O,  Box  949,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
FooTE,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.E.C..  C.M.G.,  Parham  HiU,  Antigua, 
tFoBBBS,  Fbbds.  William,  P.O.  Box  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  FoBBES,  Hbnbt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
FoBBES,  Jambs,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

Forbes,  Major  Patrick  W.  (6th  Dragoons),  Blantyre,  East  Africa, 
fFoRD,  James  P.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Ford,  Joseph  C,  117  Ihike  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
FoBO,  BoBEBT,  Water  Works  Co,,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fFoRDB,  BoBBET  M.,  L.B.C.P.,  L.B.C.S.,    Colonial  Surgeon,  Bathurst 

Gambia, 
fFoBEMAN,  Joseph,  M.B.O.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  215  Macquarie  Street,  Sydney, 

3>iD  South  Wales. 
FoBBBST,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K-CMG-.,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
FoBRBST,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Forsaith,  Bet.  T.  Spbnceb,  Morton  House,  Parramatta,  New  South  Wales, 
FoBSHAW,  K  BoNET,  Barrister- at -Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
FoBSTKB,  J.  J.,  Bank  of  Madras,  Tellicherry,  India. 
FoBSTRB,  Lieut.  Stewart  K,  B.N.,  H.M.S.   *' Katoomba,**  Australian 

Station, 
FoBTiEB,  LoFTUs  M.,  Department  oj  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
FoRTUNO,  Joseph,  Melmoth,  Zululand. 
FosKET,  Lawrence,  Saltpond,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Foster,  Edward  Alexander,  Medical  Department,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Fowler,  Alpin  Grant,  M.lDst.C.E.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
FoWLEB,  George  M.,  Civil  Service,  Nuwara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 
tFowLER,  James,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Frames,  Percital  Boss,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Frankland,  Frederick  W.,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Lroad- 

way.  New  York. 
Fbanelin,  Bet.  T.  Augustus,  The  parsonage,  CtUlen  Front,  Essequibo, 

British  Guiana, 

LI< 
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1892     FoANXLiir,  Robebt  H.,  Assistant  Surveyor,  BelUe^  British  Bonduras, 

1883  Fbaxklin,  Wiluam,  J.P.,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1895     FftA2fKS,  GrODFRBY  F.,  M.A.,  Qucoi's  College,  Georgetown,' British  Guiana, 

1894  Franks,  Harry,  374  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Fbasbr,  Alkxandbr  W.,  Bonaby,  Alma  Road  East,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
1886     Fbasbr,  Charles  A.,  Ccmmandant  of  Police,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1889  Frasbr,  Hugh,  BandarapoUa  Estate,  Matale,  Ceylon, 

1895  Frasbr,  Malcolm  A.  C,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1879  Frasbr,  Robert  S.,  Kandanewera,  Elkadua,  Ceylon. 

1893  Frasbr,  William  Phhcy,  P,0.  Box  26,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1896  Frbbmax,  John,  Maritrburg,  Natal. 

1886     Frbmantlb,  H.E.  General  Sir  A.  Lyon,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B..  The  Palace, 
Malta. 

1892  French,  Major-Genbral  G.  A.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Commandant  of  Local 

Forces,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1894  Fricber,  William  C,  care  of  Standard  BanX:,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1882     Frost,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Fryk,  Maurice  W.,  care  of  E.  R.  Syfret,  Esq.,  39  St.  George's  Street,  Caps 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     fFuLLER,  Alfred  W.,  Southern  Wood,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  t^ULLEB,  WiLLUM,   Thomos  River  Station,  vid  King  William's  Toun, 

Cape  Colony. 
1898     Fulton,  Francis  Cbosslby,  Napier,  Netf  Zealand. 
1878     t^YSH,  Hon.  Sir  Phiup  0.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.H.A.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1893  Gacb,  Reginald  R.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1892  t^^KWAD,  Shrimant  Sampatbao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.R.A.S.,  Baroda,  India, 
1884     Gaisford,  Henry,  Oringi,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1886  9^^^^  Otho,  M.K.Q.C.P.I.,  &c,  Atsistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  St.  Lucia, 

West  Indies, 

1895  Gardiner,  Francis  J.,  J.P.,  Board  of  Executors,  Kimberley,  Ciipe  Colony. 
1889     Garland,  Charles  L.,  130  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1887  Garland,  Walter  F.,  M.Inst.CJ:.,  Public  Works  Department,  Jokort* 

Straits  Settlements. 

1887  Gabnett,  Habby,  Plantation  Nonpareil,  British  Guiana, 

1894  Garnett,  William  J.,  "  Egyptian  Gazette,**  Alexandria,  Egypt, 

1893  Garraway,  Thomas  S.,  Bridgetoum,  Barbados. 

1894  Garrett,  Henry  E.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society, 

87  Pift  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1888  Gaskin,  C.  p.,  Berbice,  Britith  Guiana. 

1889  Gasquoinb,  Jambs  M.,  Rushford,  Wellington  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 

1891  Gatty,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Stephen  H.,  Gibraltar, 

1 882     Gaul,  Rt.  Rev.  William  T.,  D.D. ,  Lord  Bibhop  of  Mashonaland,  Salisbury, 
Mashonaland. 

1895  t^AY»  Arnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies. 
1895     IGay,  E.  T.;  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  Wett  Indies. 

1880  fGEARD,  John,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1893     Geary,  Alfred,  Durban,  Natal. 
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Gbntlis,  Albxakdbr  6.,  HampMiead,  Falmouth  P.O.,  Jamaica, 

Geobob,  Abthub,  Kinffiton,  Jamaica. 

QtOROBf  Hon.  Chables  J.,  M.L.C.,  Pacific  ffousCf  La^oB,  Wnt  Africa, 

Gibbon,  Chables,  GoonawhU,  WaiUgama,  Ceylon. 

Gibbon,  Edwabd,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  CoUmy. 

Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Gibson,  Habbt,  South  African  Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  IhwH, 

Cape  Colony. 
Giffo&d,  Chables  Milwabo,  Old  Harbour  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
fGiLCHBisT,  William,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Giles,  Majob  Gboboe  E.,  Victoria,  Mashonaland. 
Giles,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 
Gnx,  David,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  Asirononter  Boyal,  The  Observatory, 

Cape  Ihwn,  Cape  Colony, 
GiLLBS,  Alfbed  W.,  Hinemoa,  Edgediffe  Boad,  Sydney,  Xew  South  Wales, 
GiLLES,  David,  Song  Kong  and  Whampoa  Dock  Co.,  Hong  Kong, 
GiLLESPiB,  RoBBBT,  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fGiLLESPiE,  RoBBBT  K.,.J.P.,  Eitglcwood,  Inverleigh,  Victoria,  Australia, 
GiLLOTT,  Samxjel,  9  Brunswick  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
GnjcoDB,  Andbew,  Burwood,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Gileban,  Hon.  Alexb.  Russbl,  M.C.P.,  Anna  Begina,  British*  Guiana, 
fGiBDLESTONE,  Nelson  S.,  J.P.,  Kimbcrlcy,  Cape  Colony. 
GiSBOBNE,  Dudley  G.,  P.O.  Box  16,  Bultiwayo,  Matabelc^and  (Corre- 

spondiog  Secretary). 
GiTTENS,  Joseph  A.,  Oughterson,  St.  Philip,  Barbados, 
fGLANViLiB,  Thomas,  Mile  Gully  P.O.,  Manchester ^  Jamaica. 
tGLAsoow,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  the   Earl  of,    O.C.M.G.,   Government 

House,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Glbnnib,  Thomas  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Glossop,  W.  Dale,  Quinta  do  Caima,  Estarriga,  Portugal, 
Goch,  G.  H.,  P.O.  Box  163,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  GoDDABO,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoDFBBT,  Joseph  Eowabd,  M.B.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
GoDFBEY,  Joseph  Jambs,  care  of  Messrs,  Vevine,  Gates  f  Co.,  AdderUy 

Street,  Cape  Thwn,  Cape  Colony, 
GoDLEY,  J.  C,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

Goldie,  a.  R.,  Sebrof  Orrong  Road,  Armadale,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Goldman,  Richabd,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
GoLDMANN,  C.  Sydney,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fGoLDNEY,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  Sib  J.  Taneebvillb,  Trinidad, 
GoLDBiNO,  A.  R.,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Johannesburg,  Tranevaal, 
GoLDSWUBTHY    H.E.    SiB    RoGEB    T.,   K.C.M.G.,    Government    House 

Stanley,  FalHand  Islands. 
GoLLiN,  Gbobob,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

GooDALL,  Chables,  M.B.,  Graj  Street,  St.  Kifda,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
GOODCHAP,  Hon.  C.  A.,  M.L.C  ,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Goods,  Chables  H.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fGoooE,  William  Hamilton.  P.O.  Boa  176,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
GooDiNOUOH,  Lt.-Genebal  W.  H.,  C.B.,  Commanding  the  Troops,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
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1874     GooDLiFFB,  JoHWy  328  Smiih  Street ^  Durban,  Natal  (Corresponding  Se- 
cretary). 

1885  GhooDMAN,  Hon.  William  Meigh,  Attorney-General,  I£on<f  Kong. 
1895     GooDRiDGEy  Captain  Edmttnd,  Headingly,  Maniioba,  Canada, 

1888  GooLD- Adams,  Lt.-Colonel  H.  J.,  C.M.G.,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuana- 

(and. 
1879     tGoBDON,  Charles,  M.D.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1890  t^<^^"^*'>  Charles    Grimston,   C.E.,   Club  de  Residenies   Etrangercs^ 

Buenos  Ayree, 

1889  fOoRDON,  George,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony, 

1891  t Gordon,  John,  Messrs.  D.  ^  W.  Murray^  Adelaide^  South  Australia, 
1889     fO^OBDON,  Hon.  W.  Gordon,  M.L.C.,  Knowlesly,  Queen's  Park,  Trinidad, 

1886  Gordon,    William    Montgomerib,     Government     Offices^    St.    John's, 

Antigua. 

1895  GoBB,  Hon.  I/t.-Colonel  J.  C,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1891     Gorton,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward,  J.P.,  Rangiatea,  Bulls,  Wdlivgion, 

New  Zealand. 

1 896  Gould,  Joseph,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1893  GouLDiE,  Joseph,  Kitnberley^  Cape  Colony. 

1891      GouLDSBURY,  His  Honour  V.  Skipton,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Administrator,  St. 

Lucia. 
1883     fGovETT,  Robert,  Culloden  Station,  near  Arramac,  Queensland. 
1886     GowANS,  Louis  F.,  North-Western  Hotel,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1891     GowER-PooLE,  Percy,  M.I.M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal, 

1878  GoYDBR,  George  Woodroffb,  C.M.G.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1889     Grace,    Hon.    Morgan  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,    M.I).,    Wellington,   New 

Zealand. 
1896     Grafton,  Ferdinand,  Polela,  Natal. 

1889     Graham,  Francis  G.  C,  C.C.  and  K.M.,  Dordrecht,  Cape  Colony, 
1873     Graham,  John,  88  Simcoe  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
1889     Graham,  William  H.,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
1889     fGRAHAM,  Woodthorpb  T.,  P.O.  Box  1155,  Johannesburg,   Transvaal 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1 883  Grainger,  Richard  Keat,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1 891  Grant,  Hon.  Charles  Henby,  M.L.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1879  +Grant,  E.  H.,  Colonial  Bank,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

J  888     Grant,  The  Very  Ret.  G.  M.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1889  Grant,  Henry  E.  W. 

1877     Grant,  Colonel  Thomas  Hunter,  oare  of  William  Bignell,  Esq.,  Quebec^ 
Canada, 

1890  Grant-Dalton,  Alan,  M.In8t.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  East  London, 

Cape  Colony. 

1894  '  QiKkaxT-DkLTon.'EotLkCKtCare  of  Standard  Bank,  Middelburg,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Gray,  Hon.  George  W.,  M.L.C,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1888     fGRAY,  Robert,  *Hughenden,  Queensland, 

1892  Gray,  Wentworth  D.,  cjo  Post  Office,  Gwandu,  New  Tuli  Road,  Matabe- 

leland. 
1890     Gray,  William  Baggett,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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TflATOf 

BleoCion. 

,    1887     tGB»ATHEAD,  John  Baldwix,  M3.,  CM.  (Edin.),  Orahanutoum,  Cape 
Colony, 

1888  fOBKKN,  Datid,  Durban,  Natal 

1882  Grbbn,  Geobob  Dutton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1889  Qbebn,  John  E.,  P.O.  Box  340,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1884  fOaBBN,  RiCHABD  Allan,  Allanvale,  Netpcaatle,  Natal. 
1877  fGRBBN,  RoBRBT  CoTTLE,  Pretoria^  TVansvaal, 

1880  fGBSKNACRB,  Benjamin  W.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 
1896     Gbbbnacbb,  Waltkb,  Durban,  Natal. 

1889  Gbhbnb,  Edward  M.,  Advocate,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1884  Gbbsnx,  Molesworth,  Grey  stones,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1893  t  Green  lees,  James  Neilson,  P.O.  Boat  447,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1894  fGRBENLEES,  Thomas  D.,   M.B.,    CM.,    The   Asylum,    Fort   England, 

Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  Greenwood,  G.  D.,  Teviotdale,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1896  Greio,  George,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

1894  Grbt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George,  K.CB.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1895  Grey,  Major  Raleigh,  C.M.G. 

1881  t^^REY-WiLSON,  H.E.  William,  CM.G.,  Government  House,  St.  Helena. 
1879  ^OaJCE,  John,  Messrs.  Grice,  Sumner  f  Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886     Griffin,  C.  T.,  M.R.CS.E.,  L.R.C  J*.E.,  Superintending  Medical  Officer, 
Haputale,  Ceylon, 

1896  Griffith,  Arthur  £.,  District  Commissioner,  Prampram,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
1896     Gmfffth,  Arthur  G.,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa, 
1884     Griffith,  Colonel  Charles  D.,  C.M.G.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 
1888     fGRiFFiTH,  Hon.  Horace  M.  Brandford,  Treasurer,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
1881     GRiFFfTH,  His   Honour    Chief  Justicb  Sir  Samuel  W.,   G.CM.G., 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1876  Griffith,  His  Honour  T.  Riselt,  CM.G.,  Administrator,  St.  Kitts. 

1877  Orifftth,  Sir  W.  Brandford^  K.CM.G.,  Barbados. 

1888  t^RiFFFTH,   His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Wiluam  Brandford,  B.A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1889  t^BiFFTTHs,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1890  Grimani,  Edmund  Hornby,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  China. 

1 884     t^^RiMWADE,  Hon.  F.  S.,  M.L.C,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886  Grinunton,  Hon.  Sir  John  J.,  M.L.C.,  AJnstCE.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1884     Gbundt,  Eustace  Beardoe,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1890  Gubein,  Thomas  A.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

1884  GuBRiTZ,  K  P.,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

1896  GuNTER,    Colonel  Howel,  Commandant  of  Defence   Force,  Brisbane, 

Queensland, 

1889  GuRDBN,  R.  L.,  346  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889  tC^uTHRIE,  Adam  W.,  Port  EHeabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1878  Guthrie,  Charles,  London  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1887  G WYNNE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.,  188  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1877     fGiowsn,  Colonel  Sir  Casimib  S.,  K.CJ)f.G.  (A.D.C.  to  the  Queen), 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1890  t^^ABBorr,  Damibl  J.,  MXXi  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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Year  of 
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1895 
1895 


1894 
1881 

1893 

1893 
1890 
1895 
1893 
1893 
1883 
1889 
1892 
1887 
1887 
1893 
1896 
.1886 

1894 
1889 

1884 

1883 
1895 

1888 
1888 
1889 
1895 
1885 

1884 
1885 
1889 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1883 
1893 
1892 
1886 
1890 


fHACKER,  Rev.  William  J.,  Chatswarth,  Sea  Pointy  Cai^t  Toum,  Cape 

CoUmy, 
HADDOif.SMiTH,G.B.,  Chief  Assifltant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
Hagoabt,  E.  a.  H.,  KiT^sioftf  Jamaica, 
IlAGUBy  Gborgb,   Merchants*  Bank,  Montreal,  Canada  (Correspondiog 

Secretary). 
Hauts,  Hbnbt,   Transvaal  Mortgage  and  Finance  Co.,  P,0,  Box  845, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Haldbh,  Albebt  H.,  Mji.I.M.K,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland, 
Halu,  Wiluam  G.,  C.E.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Ha  TRY,  Allen,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia, 
Hall,  Cjlrl,  P,0.  Box  172,  Durban,  Natal, 
Hall,  Jakbs  Wbslbt,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Hall,  Hon.  Sib  John,  KC.M.G.,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Hall,  John,  Elstemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hall,  Rohkbt  E.,  P.O,  Box  12,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Hall,  Thomas  S.,  Queensland  Bank,  Rockhampton,  Queensland, 
Hall,  Walteb  R.,  WUcffell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hallenstbin,  Bbndix,  Jhmedin,  New  Zealand, 

Hallidat,  Geobob  C,  M Jl.,  MurwiUumhah,  Tweed  Biver,  New  SoutkWalee. 
Hamilton,   Hon.   C.    Botjohton,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,  ReceiveiwGeneral, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana.  ' 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Henbt  db  Codbcy,  M.E.C.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 
Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  pate^, 

Shanghai,  China. 
Hamilton,   Laucrlan   A.,    Assidtant   Land    Commissioner,   Canadian 

Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Hamnbtt,  Fbbdbbick  Habpbr,  eare  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  #  ,     M  adrae. 
Hampden,  H.E.  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  Gorerntnent  House,  ^dney,'  New 

South  Wales, 
fHAMPsoN,  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  ^ 

fHAMPsoN,  J.  Athbbton,  Bcacowfield,  Cape  Colony. 
Hancocx,  Edwabd,  P.O.  Box  158,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Hancock,  H.  R.,  Wallaroo  Sf  Moonta  Mines,  South  Australia, 
IHanington,  Ebnest   B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  BrUish  Columbia  (Corre- 

sponding  Secretary). 
Hanmeb,  Edwabd  Wingfield,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
tHANNAM,  Chablbs,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Hansen,  Viggo  J. 

IHabdib,  William,  Fairmont  P.O.,  Kootenay  Valley,  British  Columbia. 
Habding-Finlayson,  Mobgan  H.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
fHABDS,  Habbt  H.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
Habdt,  James  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hohart,  Tasmania, 

Habbl,  Philibebt  C,  Land  of  Plenty  House,  Esseguibo,  British  Guiana. 
Haufobd,  Fbedbbick,  M.L.C.,  St,  Andrew\  Grenada. 
Habosb,  Habold  Robbbt. 
Hablbt,  John,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Habnbtt,  Richabd,  Bradley's  Head  Boad,  St,  Leonard's,  Sydney,  Ne 

South  Wales,  "^      f  t    . 


Tear  of 
Election 
1882 
1884 
1889  < 
1891 
1889 

1881 
1891 

1883 
1892 
1890 
1892 

1889 
1896 
1889 
1885 
1881 
1896 
1886 

1889 
1891 
1881 
1884 
1882 
1891 
1887 
1884 

1879 
1889 
1882 

1881 

1894 

1883 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1878 
1888 

1894 
1888 
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f  Habper,  Charles,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Gnildford,  Western  Australia, 

Habpbb,  Robebt,  M.L.A.y  Toorak,  Melboumef  Australia. 

Habpib,  "Walteb  a.,  63  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

HasbaoiNi  John  A.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

Habbicks,  Fbancw  M.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Alma  Road,  St,  Kilda,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
fHARBiSy  LiKUT.-CoLONF.L  D.,  Kimlerley,  Cape  Colony, 
Uabbis,  Frsdebic  E.,  Bethanga  Goldjields,  Limited,  Bethaiiya,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
fHABBis,  Hbnby  Willum  J.,  Kimberleyf  Cape  Colony, 
Habris,  S.  Alice,  Assistant  Surveyor,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
fHABBisoM,  Fbake,  Cascods  Estate,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 
Habbwon,  J.  H.  Hugh,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.aP.,   Orange  Walk,  British 

Honduras, 
fHABBisoN,  J.  Sprangeb,  P.O,  Box  17,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Habbisson,  Sydkby  T.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Habbold,  Majob  Abthtjb  L.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
jHabbow,  Edwin,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
■f  Habsakt,  Sidmet  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Habt,  Francis,  Perth,  Westtm  Australia, 
Habtlbt,  Surgeon  Liexjt.-Colonel  Edmxtnd  B.,  V.C,  King  WillianCs 

Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Habtlbt,  Edwin  J.,  333  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Habtet,  Albxandeb  T.,  63  PUt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Habtet,  Hon.  Augustus  W.,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
Habtet,  James,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
f  Habvet,  Thomas  L.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Hassabd,  Chablbs,  Durban,  Natal, 

Hathobn,  Kenneth  H.,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Havelock,  H.E.  Sib  Abtuub  E.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  Government  House, 

Madras, 
Hawdon,  Ctbil  G. 

Hawkbb,  Edwabd  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Hawkes,  Gbobge  Weight,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  North  Adelaide,  South 

Australia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Hawtatnb,  Geobge    H.,  C.M.G.,    Administrator-General,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
Hawtatne,   Captain  T,   M.,    Travelling   Commissioner,    Lagos,    West 

Africa, 
f  Hat,  Hon.  Alexandeb,  M.L.C.,  Linden,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia* 
JHat,  Hekbt,  CoUindina,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Hat,  James,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Hat,  H.E.  Sib  James  Shaw,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados, 
fHAT,  John,  LL.D.,  Crowds  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Hat,  Jambs  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia, 
•fHAT,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Haydon,  Thomas,    Coronet  Hill,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia;  and 

Victoria  aub. 
Hatoabth,  Graham  A.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Hatns8|  RobebTi  Registrar  in  Chancery,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
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18% 


1889 
1892 

1891 
1886 
1888 
1876 

1889 

1886 
1896 

1881 
1869 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1896 
1883 
1893 

1890 
1893 
1894 

1888 
1886 
1893 
1884 

1883 
1882 
1892 
1887 
1895 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1888 
1886 
1890 
1884 


fHATWABD,  Edwabd  W.,  MestTS.  J.  Martin  f   Co.,  Adelaide,    l§ouih 

Australia. 
jHazbll,  Charles  S.,  Port  Eli£abeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Heath,  Walter,  M.A.,  care  of  Messrs,  Hart  <J'  Flotoer,  Adelaide  Street, 

Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Hbbdbn, GbobobH.,  Erambie,  Mohng^New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club, 
IHebbon,  a.  S.,  Bamster-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Hector,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
*Hectob,  Sir  Jambs,  K.C.M.a.,   Colonial  Museum,    Wellington,  iSVip 

Zealand, 
Hblt-Hdtchinson,  H.E.  Thb  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,K.C.M.G.,  Govemmeni 

House,  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 
fHsMERT,  Percy,  Receiver- GeneraTs  Office,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hbmmino,  H.E.  Sir  Augustus  W.  L.,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House, 

Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Hbvmino,  John,  Civil  Commissioner,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Henderson,  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Henderson,  J.  C.  A.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Henderson,  Samuel,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 
fHENNESsT,  David  Valentine,  J.P.,  Brunswick,  Melbourne,  Australuu 
Hrnby,  John  McKenzie,  Walker  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Henry,  Hon.  John,  M.H.A.,  Devonport  West,  Tasmania, 
Hensman,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Alfred  Peach,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Herman,  C.  Lawrence,  M.B.,  M.K.C.S.E.,  42  Burg  Street,  Cape  Toum^ 

Cape  Colony  ;  and  Civil  Service  Club. 
Herman,  Isa4C,  16  Barrack  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Hhwick,  John  E.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
f  Hicks,  Thb  Right  Rev.  John  Walb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Blcemfonteio, 

Bishop*s  Lodge,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
fHiDDiNGH,  J.  M.  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fHiDDiNOH,  Michael,  F.C.S.,  Newlat^ds,  Cape  Colony. 
HiDDiNGH,  William,  Barrister-at-Law,  Cape  7'own,  Cape  Colony, 
HiOGiNS,  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  Thomas  Walker,  Higginsbrook,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
tHiGHBTT,  John  Moore. 
Hill,  Charles  Lumlby,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Hill,  Charles  Wm.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Hill,  Edward  C.  H.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Singapore, 
Hill,  George,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.  '   T 

Hill,  Luke  M.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
f  Hill,  Thomas  Heslop,  Sungei  Ujong,  Straits  Settlements. 
Hill,  Wardrop  M.,  Townsville,  Queensland, 
f  Hillary,  George,  Durban,  Natal. 
HiLLMAN,  George  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Hills,  T.  Ago,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fHrrcHiNS,  Charles,  Durban,  Natal. 

HoAD.WiLLUM,  M.B.,  CM.,  Resident  Surgeon,  General  Hospital,  Singapore, 
Hodges,  Francis  E. 
Hodgson,  Hon.  Frederic  M.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  GM 

Coast  Colony, 


Kkcitoiu 
1894 
1886 
1885 
1894 
1891 

1890 

1896 
1894 
1886 
1889 

1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1894 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1898 
1884 
1884 
1892 
1890 
1888 
1888 
1892 
1890 
1884 

1894 
1881 
1896 
1887 
1894 
1896 
1879 
1886 
1894 
1896 

1886 
1883 
1887 
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fHOBir,  Uno  Bok,  Penang,  Straits  SeitUmmts. 

f  HoPFMXisTER,  C.  B.y  Ba^ster-at-LaWy  Singapore. 

HoFMBTB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  C(^  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony, 

HoGO,  Chabues  Edwabd,  C^.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

HoGOy  flsMBT  HoTTOHTONyl6  Market  Buildings,  Flinders  Lant,  Melbourne, 

Australia ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 
HoLDSHiP,  GiOBOB,  JP.,  3  Brent  Terrace,  Roslyn  Gardens,  Darlinghurst, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoLDBHip,  Thomas  H.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Holm,  Hvoh  MAwnrii.T,  Civil  Commissionery  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
HoLB,  Wnxux,  Pekan,  Pahang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Holland,  CxnrLBB  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co.,  Victoria,  British 

Columbia. 
Holland,  John  A.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

tHoLLiNs,  KiCHABD  K,  P.  0.  Box  2S9,  Johannc^rg,  Transvaal;  and  Pretoria. 
Hollu,  Albbet  R,  J.P.y  Potosi,  Bath,  Jamaica, 
HoLMBSy  John  R,  District  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
HoLBOTD,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  Edwahd  D.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Holt,  Basil  A.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Croydon,  Queensland, 
fHoLT,  Walteb  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoLTON,  Habold,  Vancouffer,  British  Columbia. 
HoLWBLL,  Chablbs  A.,  COTS  of  Msssrs.  Savage  f  Hill,  Durban,  Natal. 
tHoiCAN,  Lbonabd  E.  B.,  P.O,  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  Ihmsvaal. 
HoNBT,  RicHABD,  12  San  Juan  de  Letran,  Mexico, 
Hood,  Auqustus  W.  (Governor  of  the  Prison),  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
f  HoPB,  C.  H.  S.,  Maretimo,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
fHoPB,  James  Willllm,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremautle,  Western  Australia, 
HoPGooD,  John  Edgab,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Hopkins,  T.  Holus,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
HopLBT,  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  William  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoBDBBN,  Edwabd  Cabb,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
HoBNy  Thomas  Suthbbland,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
tHoBNABBOOK,  Chablbs  A.,  GUlcs  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
HoBSFOBD,  Hon.  Datio  Babnbs,  M.L.C.,  Beceiver^^eneral,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
HoBSFOBDy  Samukl  L.,  M.L.C.,  St.  Kitts. 
HoBTON,  A.  O.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
HosKBNy  Josiah  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
HoTSON,  John,  Newport  Freezing  Works,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HowABD,  John  Wm.,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland. 
HowAT,  Qbobgb,  130  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
HowATSoN,  Hon.  Wiluam,  M.L.C.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Howell,  John,  care  of  Messrs.  A.  Dixon  f  Co.,  Pert  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
HowLETT,  Ebnest,  Durban,  Natal, 
Hubbabd,  H.  Malcolm,  care  of  Messrs.  McPhiUips,  Wootten,  j-  Barnard, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
f  Httddabt,  James,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Hudson,  Gbobgb,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  OoUmy. 
Hudson,   G.   Wbefobd,  Master  and  Registrar  of  the  High    Courti 

Bremersdorp,  Swaziland,  South  Africa, 
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1886  '  HiTDSONy  Hebbbbt  L.^  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1894  '  Hudson,  Wai.teb  K,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1882  tHcooiKS,  WnJUAM  Max,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1894  HuoHxs,  Arthur  Nicholas,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

1880  tHuOHBS,  COXICANDER  B.  JUKBS,  R.N. 

1895  HuoHBs,  Oswald,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia,  ; 

1887  t^uGHRS-HuoHis,  T.  W. 

1894  HuLKTT,  Georqr  Hbrbrrt,  Advocate  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  P,0,  Box 

230,  Durban,  Natal. 

1884  HuLRTF,  Jambs  Libqb,  MXJL,  J.P.,  Kmrsn^  Nonoti^  NataL 

1 887  ;  HuLL^  Gboroe  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  r 

1884    j  fHuLL,  W.  WiNSTANLBT. 

1893  ]  HuMBY,  HRKBTa,M.Iii8t.C.E.,  Veruiam,  Natal, 
1880  I  HuMPHBETs,  OcTAYius,  Chief  Begistrar  of  the  Supreme  Coiirl|  of  the 

I  Leeward  Islands,  St,  John*s,  Antigua, 

1889  '  HuKT,  Walter  R.,  Auditor-General,  Nassmi,  Bahamas, 

1894  HuKTBR,  Cecil  W.,  care  qf  H.  Benton,  Esq,,  Renmark,  South  Aus^lia, 
1894  HuNTBB,  Charles  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1883  Hunter,  Charles  Thomson.  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1889  Hunter,  Datid,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal,  \ 

1884  Hunter,  Hamilton,  Chief  Police  Magistrate,  Suva,  F^ji  (CorrestKmding 
Secretary). 

1891  HutchinoSi  Arthur  C,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  Young^  Ntw  South  Wales, 

1890  Hutchins,  David  £.,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Cape  Town,  Cape  C^ony, 
1883  Button,  Hon.  Charles  Willlam,  M.L.A.,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  Button,  Edward  M.,  M.A.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Gibraitar, 

1894  Hutton,  John  Knox,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1887  ^llxiTtOTX,Z,lAovwt,P,0,  Box  l\ZQ,  Johannesburg,  Traiisvaal, 

1892  HuTTON,  William,  Fort  George,  Bakana,  New  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

1885  Uyam,  Xbbaham,  P,0. Box  2Zi,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,^    _ 


1884 
1880 
1894 
1894 
1895 
1891 
1892 

1884 
1891 
1891 

1886 
1891 
1883 


1883 


Ikin,  Bev.  Alfred,  D.D.,  Point,  Natal, 

Im  Thurn,  Evbrard  F.,  C.M.G.,  Pomeroon  Biver,  British  Guiana, 

Inoall,  William,  F.B.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 

flNOLis,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  JDean*8  Place,  Sydney,  New  South  Walts, 

Innis,  Thomas  Walrond,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritius, 

I'Ons,  Frederick  F.,  Kenilworth  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

Ireland,  J.  S.  A.,  M.B.  (Surgeon  Superintendent  Indian   Emigration 

Service). 
Irish,  George  H.,  Montserrat,  West  Indies, 

Irvine,  Hans  W.  H.,  Great  Western  Vineyard,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Irving,  Bobxrt  J.,  Western  Australian  Pastoral  and  Colonvtation  Co , 

Kojonup,  Western  Australia, 
f  Isaacs,  David,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony, 
Isaacs,  Emanuel,  P.O,  Box  1,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland, 
IsBMONOER,  Hon.  Edwin  E.,  Colonial  Treasurer,  Singapore. 


Jack,  A.  Hill,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 


Teftrof 
ElectioD, 

1881 

1890 

1883 

1893 

1891 

1884 

1876 

1894 
1893 

1881 
1895 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1895 
1882 

1893 
1893 
1872 
1893 
1889 
1882 
1895 
1889 

1895 
1895 
1891 
1893 
1884 

1883 
1895 
1894 
1891 
1896 
1888 

1889 
1889 

1885 
1881 

1885 
1894 
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Jackbon,  Hon.  Capt.  H.  M.,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar* 

Jackson,  Robebt  E.,  Q.C,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

f  Jacobs,  Isaac,  72  (iueen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Jacobsbk,  H.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

jAMBOf  Alfred,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

fjAMES,  Edwin  Matthew,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (Eng.),   2   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
fjAiCM,  J.  William,  F.G^.,  care  of  F,  SmUh,  Esq,,  13  Queen's  Place, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jahbs,  Philip  Hauohtoit,  Devon  Lodge,  Half  Way  Tree,  Jamaica, 
Jameson,  Adam,  M.B.,  CM;,  114   Via  del  Bahuino,  Fiasea  di  Spagna, 

Rome. 
fjAMBSON,  Db.  L.  S.,  C.B. 
Jameson,  Hon.  Kobebt,  M.L.C.,  Durban,  Natal. 
f  Jamieson,  M.  B.,  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
jAMiaoxf,  William  T. 

Jabdinb,  C.  K.,  Georgetoum,  British  Guiana. 
Jabdine,  John  F.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Jabbett,  Michael  Lewis,  MR.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  British  Sherbro* 

West  4frica, 
Jabtis,  Leslie,  Mount  Jar  vis,  Antigua, 

Jblucob,  R.  Vincent,  Buxton  House,  George  Street,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
f  Jenkins,  H.  L.,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Jenkins,  Abthttb  Roqebs,  P,0,  Box  414,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Jeppe,  Cabl,  M.V.R.,  Barrister^at-Law,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Jbppe,  Julius,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Jepfb,  Julius,  Jun.,  Jeppe' s  Town,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jebninqham,   H.E.  Sib  Hubert  E.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Jessop,  Willlam  H.,  Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg,,  Transvaal, 
tJoEi^  Louis,  P.O,  Box  232,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Joel,  Woolp,  J. P.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 
t  Johnson,  Fbanx  W.  F.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Johnson,  Fbedebick  William,  A.In6t.C.E.,  Public  Works  Department, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fJoHNSON,  James  Angas,  Prospect,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Johnson,  Joseph  C.  F.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Johnston,  Hon.  C.  J.,  MX.C,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
fJoHNSTON,  David  W.,  M.D.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Johnston,  Douglas  H.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Johnston,  Sib  Hbnby  H.,  K.C.B.,  British  Commissioner  for  Northern 

Zambesia,  Zomba,  Blantyre,  East  AJrica, 
f  Johnston,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mount  Barker,  South  Australia, 
Johnston,  Pebciyal,  J.P.,  care  of  Messrs,  Jones  ^  Jones,  Lincoln's  Inn 

Chambers,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Johnston,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Johnston,  Thomas  G.,  care  of  Hon.  W,  D,  Stewart,  M,L,C.,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 
Johnston,  Hon.  Walteb  Woods,  M.H.R.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Johnstone,  H.  W,,  Barrister-at-Law,  Halifax,  I^ova  Scotia. 
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BaoUon. 
1890 
1894 
1881 
1889 
1884 
1888 

1889 
1888 
1891 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1893 
1884 
1887 
1891 

1873 
1882 
1890 
1884 
1889 
1894 

1884 
1894 
1884 

1893 
1896 
1889 

1886 


1892 

1890 
1894 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1896 
1884 
1889 
1880 
1877 
1889 
1898 


JouxsTOHXy  RoBiBTy  Bocfd  of  Suptrvtiion,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

Jokes,  Alfred,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

Joma,  Hon.  B.  Howell,  M.E.C,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

fJoKEs,  Chablbs  T.,  MX.A.,  St.  David's,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Jones,  EIowabd,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Jones,  Edwabd,  J.P.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
t  Jones,  Eyan  H.,  J.T.,  Kimberleg,  Cape  Colony, 
Jones,  Captain  Heskbth,  Albany,  Western  Australia. 
Jones,  John  R.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Jones,  J.  Thokas,  Bradfieid,  Barbados, 

Jones,  Mathew,  Assistant  Coloniai  Surveyor,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Jones,  Hon.  Oswald,  M.L.C.,  Stockton,  Barbados. 
Jones,  Peyton,  M.Inst.C.K,  Spencer  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Jones,  Phiup  Sydney,  M.D.,  16  College  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Jones,  Richabd  Fryer,  P.O.  Box  110,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jones,  Ronald  M.,   South  African  Exploration   Co.,  Kimberley,   Cape 

Colony, 
Jones,  Hon.  Hb.  Justicb  S.  Twentyxan,  Grahamstoum,  Cape  Colony, 
Jones,  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Resident  Magistrate^  Kingston,  Jamaioa, 
Jones,  Wm.  Hebbert,  278  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
t  Jones,  Sib  W.  H.  Quayle. 

Jones,  Williak  T.,  8  Collins  Street  West,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
Jones-Vauohan,   Majob-Gbnebal   Hugh   T.,   C.B.,    Commanding  the 

Troops,  Singapore. 
f  JoNSSON,  F.  L.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Joseph,  Hugh  Qobb,  Trichinopoly,  India, 
Joseph,  S.  A.,  Midhurst,  Nelson  Street,  Woollahra,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
Judd,  Albebt  G.,  P,0,  Bom  127,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
JuNiT7S,  Henby  Qt.,  P,0,  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Justice,  Majob-Gbnbbal  W.  Cute,  C.M.G.,  Commanding  the  Troops, 

Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Juta,  Hon.  Hbnby  H.,  Q.C.,  M.LA.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 


Kapur,  Vishnu  Singh,  M.R.A.C.,  Barrister  at-Law,  Gi^rat,  Punjaub, 

India, 
Ebats,  Hebbbbt  F,  C,  care  of  Bank  qf  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Kebnan,  Jambs,  F.R.C.S.I.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Keep,  John,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

fKBiowiN,  Thomas  Hbnby,  Market  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
fKBiTH,  John  T.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Kelly,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  H.  G.,  Akassa,  Niger  Territories,  West  Africa. 
jKelly,  James  John,  Ellimatta,  St.  Kilda,  Melhoume,  Australia. 
JKelty,  Willum,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
Kemp,  Hon.  G.  T.  R.,  M.D.,  MX.C.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Kbmsley,  Jambs,  Port  EHxabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Kemslby,  John,  Rustenburg,  Transvaal. 
Kbnnbdy,  Csablk  Duoau),  Browning  Street,  Napier,  New  ZealmuL 


Year  of 
Bleotion. 

1883 

1884 
1889 
1886 
1884 
1888 
1894 
1895 

1882 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1891 
1888 

1882 
1888 
1886 
1884 

1894 
1886 
1896 
1878 
1883 
1895 
1886 
1873 
1896 

1893 

1878 

1887 
1893 
1890 
1895 
1890 
1876 
1889 
1884 

1882 
1883 
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KiMMicDT,   Jahbs    Hutchinson,  Treasurer,  Chartered  Co.,    Salisbury, 

Maahonaland. 
EsNNT,  W.,  M.D.  (Surgeon  Superintendent,  Indian  Emigration  Service). 
Kknt,  William  J.,  P.O.  Box  294,  Johanneabur^,  TVansvaal, 
Kebmodb,  Robert,  Afona  VaUy  Tasmania, 
Kbbb,  Jambs  Kibkpatbicx,  Q.C.y  Toronto,  Canada, 
f  Eebbt,  T.  C,  Sutton  Lodge,  Semmauaa,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Kbswicx,  Hon.  Jambs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
Kkwlmt,  Chablbs,  M.A.,  St,  Cyprian's  Grammar  School^  Kimberley,  Cape 

Colony, 
f  KBYNBBy  Richard  R.,  Keyneton,  South  Australia, 
fEiDDLB,  WiLLUM,  Walbundris  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Wales, 
EiDsoK,  John  Pbxall  Wm.,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 

KiLBT,  Hbnbt  Q,,  Bentham,  Hunter's  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
KiNCAiD,  John,  P.O,  Box  2186,  Johannedmrg,  Transvaal, 
Kino,  Hon.  Philip  Qt,,  M.L.C.,  Banksia,  Double  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales, 
fEiNO,  Thomas  A.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 
Kingsmill,  W.  T.,  PoH  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Kirk,  William,  Townsville,  Queensland. 
KiscH,    Danibl  Hontaoub,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O,    Box   668,    Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
KrrcHBN,  John  H.,  St,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ktthbb,  WnxuM,  Glenelg,  South  Australia. 
KInapp,  J.  C,  P.O.  Box  98,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland. 
Knbybtt,  J.  S.  K.  DE,  2  Bue  de  Loxum,  Brussels. 
Knight,  Arthur,  Audit  Office,  Singapore, 
Knight,  Claud  Hope,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland. 
Knioht,  J.  Charles  E.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Knight,  William,  Brown*s  River,  near  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Knollts,  Hon.  Clemsnt  C,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  of  Spain, 

Trinidad, 
Knollts,  Major  Louis  F.,  C.M.G.,  Inspector-General  of  Police,  Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
Knox,  Hon.  Edward,  M.L.C.,  Colonial  Sugar  Boning  Co,,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
Knox,  William,  74  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
f  KcENiG,  Paul,  Beau  Bassin,  Mauritius, 
fKoHLBR,  Chablbs  W.  H.,  Riverside,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony, 
KoPKE,  Hermann,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
f  KoTHARi,  Jbhanoib  H.,  Karachi,  India, 

jKribl,  Rev.  H.  T.,  il  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f KxTHR,  Henrt  R.,  Port  Mizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

Kynsey,  William  R.,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Ktshb,  James  Wm.  Norton,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Hong  Kong, 


fLilDEN,  Godfrey  Yeatman,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Maseru,  Basutoland, 
South  Africa, 


1889 
1895 

1880 
1880 
1885 
1884 
1894 
1888 
1882 
1890 
1895 
1894 
1878 
1895 
1889 
1889 
1886 
1892 
1883 
1896 
1889 

1883 
1895 
1880 

1894 

1877 
1883 
1880 
1896 
1890 
1883 
1886 
1889 
1889 
1891 
1882 
1883 
1893 
1881 
1880 

1891 
1880 
1884 
1889 
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1885     Laino,  Hoy.  John,  M.L.A.;  Blaekwood$,  Seymour,  Cape  Colony, 

Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Lakikoton    H.E.   Right  Hon.  Lobp,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  ffotuet, 
Brisbane^  Queensland. 

LajcprbT;  Suboeok-Major  J.  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Aimy  Medical  Staff. 

Landalb,  Albzander,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Landalb,  Robbbt  H.,  DeniUqum,  New  South  Wales. 

fliANO,  William,  MeHhoume  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Lanodalb,  Captain  F&boebick  Lbnox,  Wakaya,  Fiji, 

Lakgoon,  Hbnrt  J.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Lanob,  Hon.  Mb.  JusTiCEgJ.  H.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

f  Lanobrman,  J.  W.  S.y  Pretoria,  Dranstfaal, 

Laxoton,  Hon.  Edward,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

f  Langtrbb,  Charles  Wm.,  Atistralian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

JLarnach,  Hon.  William  J.  M.,  C.U.O.,TheCamp,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

Law,  Charlss  F.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

f  Lawlby,  Alfrbd  L.y  Beira,  East  Africa. 

Lawrbncr,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Caps  Colony. 

Latton,  Bendtshb,  Messrs.  Gribb,  Livingston,  f  Co.,  Hong  Kong, 

fLEA,  Julian  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Lbacock,  Hon.  W.  P.,  M.L.C.,  Barbados. 

Lbabb,  Oeoroe,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ferth,  Western  Australia, 

fLEBCH,    H.  W.    Chambrb,    LL.D.,   State    Treasurer,   Perak,    Straits 
Settlements, 

f  Leech,  John  Bovrke  Masset,  Kinta,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements, 

Lbtbtrf.,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Leoob,  Libut.-Colonel  W.  Vincent,  K.A.,  Cullenswood  House, St.  Marys, 
Tasmania. 

Lb  Huntb,  Hon.  Gboboe  Ruthven,  M.E.C,  Colonial  Secretary,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados. 

Lbmbero,  p.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

Lb  Mesuribr,  Cecil  J.  R.,  Matara,  Ceylon, 

Lb  MiiRB,  Hippoltte,  Jun.,  Boss  Cottage,  Curepipe,  Mauritiue. 

Lbonard,  Charles,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Leonard,  James  W.,  Q.C,  Ths  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  2\ranstaal, 

Leonard,  William,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 

Leppbr,  Charles  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  182,  Durban,  Natal. 

fLESUE,  J.  H.,  P.O.  Box  894,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Leuchars,  John  W.,  MX.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

f  Letet,  James  A.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia, 

Levy,  Arthur,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

Lewis,  Allan  Wblleslet,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  Georges,  Grenada, 

Lbwis,  Jacob  Wm.,  Lumley  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

Lewis,  Louis  Lucas,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

ILewis,  NBtt  Elliott,  M.H.A  ,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Hobart,  Tasmania  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

Lewis,  Robert  £.,  414  Little  Collins  Street,  Mdbourne,  Australia, 

Lbwis,  Hon.  Sir  Samubl,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

tLBWis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

f  LicHTHEiM,  Jacob,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal, 
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TmtoI 
KleoUon. 

1889 

1896 
1895 
1889 
1883 
1894 
1896 
1895 
1892 
1887 
1886 
1895 
1879 

1892 

1892 
1884 
1894 
1882 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1893 
1895 

1883 
1889 
1888 
1884 
1891 

1878 

1883 
1896 
1896 
1893 
1895 

1886 

1895 
1890 
1894 
1895 
1888 
1886 
1889 


tLmDLB,    FuDKBic    C,  Messrs.  Liddle    #  Fletcher ,  P.O.  Box    127, 

Johaimeshwg,  Transvaal, 
LiDDLB,  HoBACE  S.,  Rand  dub,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaU 
LncBMANN,  Hhnbt  B.,  Wynyard  Square^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
JjOBMAsxv,  Prof.  James  A.,  Diocesan  College,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony, 
LiLLBT,  E.  M.,  Barrister-at-LaWy  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
liUrcoLM,  Gabriel,  Ciyil  Service,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
Lutdsat,  Datid,  F.B  G.8.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia, 
LiKDSAT,  Hbitbt  Lill,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 
LiNDSAT,  John  H.,  Boyal  Survey  Depot,  Bangkok,  Siam, 
LissvBB,  Hun.  Isidob,  M.L.A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
f  Lrkie,  Emil  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Little,  Robbbt  McEwbk,  West  Coast,  British  North  Borneo. 
tLiTEBSioaB,    Abchibald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry,   7%« 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
LLvwELTKy  His  Honotjb  Robbbt  B.,  C.M.G.,  Administrator,  Bathurst, 

Gambia, 
Llotd,  Chables  Wk.,  Burwood,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Llotd,  G.  Hamilton. 

Llotd,  Lancklot  T.,  127  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Locke,  John,  care  of  Colonial  Bank,  Barbados. 

Loftib,  Bowlet  C,  J.P.,  GoTemment  Besident,  Albany,  Western  Australia, 
LooAN,  Jambs  B.,  M.L.A.,  Matferfontein,  Cape  Colony. 
Long,  Edwabd  M.,  Havana,  Mackay,  Queensland, 

LoNGDENy  W.  H.,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

LoNOLET,  Hon.  J.  Wilbebfobcb,  Q.C.,  M.E.C.,  M.P.P.,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia, 

Loos,  F.  C,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

tLouBSBR,  Matthbw  M.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

LoTB,  J.  B.,  99  Bathurst  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

LoTBDAT,  BiCHABD  Kblsbt,  M.V.B.,  F.B.G.S.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

LoTELL,  Edwabd  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.  B.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Lagos,  West 
Africa, 

LovELL,  Hon.   Francis   H.,    C.M.G.,    M.E.C.,    M.B.C.S.E,,   Surgeon- 
General,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

tLoYELT,  Lieut.-Colonbl  Jambs  Chapman,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fLovELT,  Wm.  H.  C,  M.A.I.M.E.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 

LoTBMOBE,  Habbt  C,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Low,  Hbnbt  J. 

LowLES,  John  L,  care  of  Bank  of  Australafia,  Coolgardie,    Western 
Australia, 

tLvABD,  Hon.  Edwabd  Chaunct,  M.C.P.y  Plantation  La  Bonne  ^^iUntion, 
British  Guiana. 

f Lucas,  Alexandeb  B.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

Lucas,  A.  B.  B.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

Lucas,  Bev.  D.  V.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada, 

t Lucas,  Philip  db  N.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal, 

Lumb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C.  F.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

LuMOAiB,  Gbobob,  Store-keeper  General,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

tLuMSDEN,  David,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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1886     tliTKANy  Hbnby  H.,  74  McTavish  Street,  Afontreal,  Canada, 

1880     Lynch,  Edward  B.,  Spanish  Tbton,  Jamaica. 

1883     LTOKBy  Ckablis,  Imperial  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Auitralia, 

1893     Lyons,  Habby  S.,  Johanne»burg,  Tranevaai, 

1896     Ly8,  Qot>vbmt,  Johannedmrg,  Transvaal, 

1883     Lyttblton,  The  Hon.  and  Ret.  Albbbt  Victob,  M.A.,  St,  Augustine^ 
Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 


1886 
1887 
1889 
1888 
1891 
1889 

1893 
1891 
1887 

1887 
1883 

1886 

1894 
1891 
1892 

1896 
1896 

1885 
1882 
1891 
1889 
1884 
1889 
1888 
1881 

1886 
1890 
1881 
1885 

1891 

1883 
1893 


Maabdobp,  Hon.  Mb.  Jubticb  C.  G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony^ 
Mabbn,  a.  W.,  Huntingdon  Lodge,  Heidelberg,  Transt)aal. 
Macandbbw,  Isaac  F.,  Waikari,  Mohaka,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Macabthub,  Abthttb  is..,  87  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Macabthub,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  499,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Macabthub,  E.  J.  Bayly,  care  qf  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
Macabthy,  Thos.  G.,  Phanix  Brewery,  Tory  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Macaulay,  Hbbbrbt,  South  Cot,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
MacBbidb,  Hon.  Bobbbt  K.,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  M.InstC.E.,  Director  of 

Public  Works,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Macdonau),  Bbauchahp  B.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 
Macdonald,  0.  Faloonab  J.,  Wantabadgery,  Wagga  Wagga,  New  South 

Wales, 
Macdonald,  Claude  A.,    Wantabadgery,    Wagga   Wagga,  New  South 

Wales, 
MacDonald,  H.E.  Sib  Claudb  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  Peking,  China, 
Macdonald,  Duncan,  P.O.  Box  2189,  Johatmesburg,  Transvaal, 
MacDonald,  Ebbnezrb,  Kami/aroi,  Barling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
Macdonald,  Gbobgb,  Director  of  Education,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Macdonald,  Rbv.  J.  Middlbton,   H.M.  Bengal    Chaplain,   Nowgang, 

Central  India, 
Macdonald,  Thomas  Mobbll,  Invercargill,  New  Zealand. 
Macdouoall,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tMACDOWALL,  Day  Hobt,  M.P.,  Prince  Albert,  N.W.T.,  Canada, 
MacEwbn,  Hon.  Albxandbb  P.,  M.L.C.,  Hong  Kong, 
f  Macfablanb,  Jambs,  Newlands,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
tMACFABLANB,  Jambs  G.,  Port  EUzabeih,  Cape  Colony, 
Macfablanb,  Thomas,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Macfablanb,  Robbbt,  Member  of  the  Volksraad,  Harrismith,  Orange 

Free  State. 
MacFablane,  Rodebicb,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Macfeb,  K.  N.,  45  St.  Sacrament  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Macolashan,  Hon.  John,  Auditor-General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Macglashan,  Neil,  J.P.,  care  of  Chartered  Company,  Umtali,  Manica, 

Mashonaland. 
MacGbeoob,  His  Honoub  Sib  Wiluam,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House, 

Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea, 
MacGbeoob,  Wiluam,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Machattib,  Thomas  Albxandbb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bat  hurst,  New  South  Wales, 
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1891  Macintosh,  Jambs,  c/o  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  TownsviUe,  Queensland. 
1896     Macxat,  ^mtAS,  D.,  Hand^n-Hand  Insurance  Co.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
1896     fMACKAY,   A.   W.,    Newington   College,  Sianmore,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales. 

1892  Macxat,  Gbobob,  diarselsfontein,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Mackat,  Jambs,  Strathreay,  Feilding,  JVellington,  New  Zealand. 

1890  fMACKAT,  John  Kbkkbth,  Dungog,  New  South  Wales. 

1887     Macullab,  Hok.  Chablbs  E.,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  131  Nacquarie  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1 884     fMAcKsNziB,  Rbv.  John,  Hankey,  Cape  Colony. 
1886     Macxbmzib,  John  Eddjb,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  Mackbnzib,  Wiluam,  Casilereagh,  Dikaya,  Ceylon. 

1891  fMACBiNNON,  W.  K.,  Marida,  Yallock,  Boorcan,  Victoria,  Australia. 
1896     jMacLabbn,  David,  62  Frank  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1896     jMaclban,  Nobmak,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1894  MacLbod,  Mubooch,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1882  Macphbbson,  John,  Sorrento,  San  Diego  Co.,  CaUfomia,  U.S.A. 

1881  tMACPHBBSOK,  William  Robebt,  Devon  Villa,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica. 
1880     McAdam,  Hon.  Alex.,  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Antigua. 

1883  McCallum,  Hon.  Majob  Hbnbt  Edward,  B^.,    C.M.G.,   Suprejop- 

General,  Singapore. 

1880  McCabtht,  Jambs  A.,  Solicitor-General,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1886  t^cC^uoBAN,  Patbick  K.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1886  tMcCAUGHBT,  Samubl,  Coonong,  Urana,  New  South  Wales, 
1896  fMcCoNNELL,  Jambs,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vuna,  Fiji. 

1 882  McCbab,  Fabqxthab  P.  G.,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1889  McCuLLOCH,  Albxandbb,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1879  McCuLLOCH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1896     McCuLLouoH,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1893  McDonald,  Dabbnt  H.,  Assistant  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  CoaU  Colony. 
1896  I  McDonald,  Ebnesf  E.,  Treasury,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  McEachabn,  Malcolm  D.,  Goathland,  Balaclava  Road,  Melbourne,  Aus- 

tralia. 

1880  McFabland,  Robbbt,  Barooga,  Deniliquin,  New  South  Wales. 

1887  McGavin,  K  W.,  East  Street,  Poena,  India. 

1893  j  McGiBBON,  R.  D.,  Q.C.,  St.  James  s  Club,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1895  :  tMcGocN,  Abchibald,  Jun.,  181  St,  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1889     McGowAN,  RoBBBT  J.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1883  McGbath,  Gbobob,  Charlenumt,  Jamaica. 

1887  '  tMcGBBOOB,  Albxandbr,  J.P.,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 

1895     McGuiBB,  Fblix,  M.H.R.,  Mount  Royal,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 

1888  I  McHabdy,  Albxandbb,  Black  Head,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1888  I  McHabo,  Jambs  A.,  Messrs.  Brooks,  McGlashan,  f  McHarg,  Flinders  Lane^ 
\  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1881  I  McIlwbaith,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1889  '  i'M.clLwaAiTHtJoHV J  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
1891  '  'M.clLVfRAiTB,  Jons,  Afelboume,  Australia. 

1894  '  McIvoB,  James  Balfour,  De  Aar,  Caps  Colony. 

1891  I  McKiLUOAN,  John  B.,  P.O.  Box  125,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
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1883     MoKiimoK,  Nul  B.,  F.R.  ;  Barrister-at-Law,  Berbice,  Briiish  Guiana. 

1895     McLabbk,  J.  Gordon,  care  of  Bank  of  Australasia,  Coolgardie,  Western 

Australia, 

1883  tMcLsAN,  Gboboe,  DunediUf  New  Zealand, 

1878     tMcLsAN,  R.  D.  Dotiolas,  Marackakaho,  Napier,  New  Zealand  (Corre* 
sponding  Secretary). 

1884  tMcIiKODy  Edwin,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1894  fMcSiiLLAK,  Fbbqebick  D.,  P.O.  Box  1541,  Johanneslmrff,  Transvaal, 
1892     McNauqkton,  Ck)LiK  B.,  Forest  Department,  Cape  Town,  CJape  Colony, 

1895  McNellak,  John  F.,  P.O.  Box  2162,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1888  McNkss,  Jambs  £.,  Natal  Government  BaUwaya,  Johannesburg,  TVkum- 

vaal, 

1892  fMAOER,  Wm.  Kelk,  J. P.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Hair,  Georgb,  Groongal,  near  Hay,  New  South  Wales, 
1890     Major,  Charlbs,  Barrister-at-Law,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

1895     Malan,  Commander  C.  F.  de  M.,  R.N.,  Merindol,  Kearsncy,  Natal, 
1895     tMALCOLM,  George  W.,  OrieJital  Estates  Co.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1894  Malcolm,  James,  Exchange  Comer,  63  Pitt  Street,  ^dney.  New  South 

Wales. 

1880  Malcolm,  Hon.  0.  D,,  Q.C.,  Attomej'Gten&xBl,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1895  fMAN,  Hon.  Colonel  Alexander,  M.E.C.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1890  Mancueb,  John  C,  Glen  Moan,  Willow  Tree,  New  South  Wales, 
1882  Manifold,  W.  T.,  Purrumbete,  Camperdown,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1893  Mantbll,  David  G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1894  IMafleton,  George  H.,  M.B.,  CM.,  St,  Kitts, 
1890  tMARAis,  Christian  L.,  SteUenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
1890  IMarais,  Johannes  H.,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony, 
1803  Marais,  Peter  H.,  Somerset  West,  Cape  Colony, 

1887     tMARKS,  Alexander,  J.P.,  Consul  for  Japan,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1894     fMARKS,  Herbert  T.,  P.O.  Box  1941,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1894     Marks,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  80  Victoria  Street,  Darlinghurst,   Sydney,  New 
South  Wales, 

1885  fMARSHALL,  Alfred  Witter,  College  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia^ 

1 896  Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  Oriental  Estates  Co,,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1889  fMARSHALL,  Henry  B.,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

1896     fMARSHALL,  Captain  Robert  S.,  Eve    Leary   Barracks,    Georgetown^ 
British  Guiana, 
Marshman,  John,  Avonside,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 


1884 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1880 
1896 
1879 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1890 
1881 


Mabsland,  Luke  W.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Martin,  Delos  J.,  St,  John's,  Antigua, 

Martin,  Coloitel  Sir  Richard  £.  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  Buluwayo,  MataUleland. 
Martin,  Thomas  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
f Marzetti,  C.  J.,  Rowley,  Bogawantalawa,  Ceylon. 
Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 
tMATCHAM,  John  E.,  Port  Elisabeth^  Cape  Colony. 

tMATHiESON,  John,  Chi^  Commissioner  of  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Matters,  Charles  Henry,  333  CoVins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Mattbrson,  Charles  H.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
+Matthews,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  care  of  Messrs,  Ross  f  Page,  Johannesburg^ 
Transvaal. 


Tavof 

BMttOO. 

1892 
1894 
1892 
1894 

1889 

1891 
1882 

1881 

1893 
1883 

1891 
1894 
1882 
1889 
1894 
1883 
1896 
1894 
1882 
1890 
1894 

1880 
1890 
1890 
1886 
1890 
1884 
1885 
1883 

1881 

1884 
1892 

1885 
1891 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1^91 
1890 
1893 
1892 
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fMAVKDy  Edwabd  a.,  SaUsbury,  Mashonaland, 
Maunskll,  Horatio  £.,  M.B.,  4  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Maurice,  M.  Sionbt,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Mauricr,  Richard  Thxlwall,  Fourth  Creek,  MagiU,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia, 
fMATROOORDATO,  Thbodore  £.,  LoctU  Commandant  of  Police^  Papho, 

Cyprus  (Corresponding  Secretarj). 
tMAXWBLL,  Frrdsrio  M.,  BuTister-at-Law,  Beliie,  British  Honduras. 
Haxwxll,  Hoir.  Josipk  Bnnm,  MJL,  B.C X.,  Chief  Magistrate,  Gambia^ 

West  Africa* 
Maxwbll,  Major  Thoxas,  JJ*.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Lower  UmfoUsi, 

Zululand, 
Maxwbix,  Wioram  M,  P.O.  Box  689,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Maxwell,   H.E.  Sir  William  Edward,  K.C.M.G.,  Oovemnunt  House, 

Accra,  Gold  Coasi  Colony. 
Mat,  Corkbuvs,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Matdon,  Johk  Q.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Maters,  Josrps  Briggb,  Plantation  Wales,  British  Guiana, 
fMATVARD,  Captadt  J.  G.,  The  Club,  Johanuesburg,  Transvaal. 
Mead,  Frederick,  South  African  Breweries,  Lim.,  Maritgburg,  Natal. 
Mbar0,  Jambs  Edward,  Sunnyside,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Meek,  William  J.,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fMBOOiKSOM,  Wharram,  Carolina,  Watawala,  Ceylon. 
tMELHADO,  WiixiAM  (H.B.M.  Coniul),  TrusiUo,  Spanish  Honduras. 
Meltux,  Samxtel,  Surveyor^GeneraTs  Office,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fMELTiLL,  E.  H.  v.,    Land  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  719,  Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal. 
Melyille,  How.  George,  C.M.O.,  Colonial  Secretary,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
MENDBLSsomr,  IsiDOR,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MENDBLSSomr,  SiDNET,  Kmbsrley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
Mewkib,  James  C,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Mercer,  Johw,  Gordon  Mining  Oympany,  Kimherley,  Caps  Colony. 
fMBREDiTH,  The  Veh.  Archdeacoit  Thomas,  Singapore. 
tMsREDiTH-KAYE,  Clarbnce  Eat,  Mehringsn,  Thnaru,  New  Zealand. 
Merewetber,  Edward  Marsh,  Inspector  of  Prisons,  Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Mbritale,  Geobob  M.,  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
MsBBiMAir,  HoH.  John  X.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
fi^Y9^mUj  Allax  E.,  Attomej-at-Law,  8  Croat  Street,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
Mbssertt,  Alfret,  ma..  Rector,  Royal  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Mestov,  Josefh,  C  JL,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Meudell,  William,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MicBAELis,  GnsTAVE  E.,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  MicH4U,  J.  J.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
MicHBLL,  BoLAND  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
MiCHiB,  Albxakdeb,  cjo  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Shanghai,  China. 
MiCHiB,  Alexander,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
MiDDLEBBOOX,  JoHN  E ,  Premier  Studio,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
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1891 

1882 

1891 

1883 

1893 


1889 
1896 
1891 

1891 
1894 
1896 

1894 
1896 
1886 
1887 
1891 
1889 
1887 
1886 
1878 

1885 
1886 
1891 
1888 
1885 
1886 
1892 

1879 

1889 
1894 

1894 
1889 

1889 

1886 
1883 

1878 
1891 

1886 


MiDDLBTOK,  Jambs  Gowikg,  M.D.,  8  Rue  dcs  Capucines,  Paris, 

MiDDLBTON,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  John  Paob,  Lamaca,  Cyprus, 

BfiDDLBTON,  William,  Church  Street^  MarUehurg,  Natal, 

MiDDLBTON,  William  Hbnrt,  Durban,  Natal. 

Milks,  Alfred  H.,  Messrs,  Murray,  Roberts  #  Co.,   Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
tMiLBS,  Chablbs  Gbobgb,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
MiLBS,  E.  D.,  Chartirs  Towers,  Queensland, 
MiLBT,  Wm.  KiLDARBy  L.R.C.P.  (Surgeoo  Saperiotendent,  IndUn  Emi* 

gration  Service). 
MiLFORD,  Ebmbst  A.,  Caims,  Queensland. 
Millar,  C.  Gibson,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MiLLBR,  Allistbb    M.,    GoldJUlds   of  Matabeleland    Ltd.,  Buluwayo, 

MataheUland, 
MiLLBR,  William  Akbrman,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Jamaica, 
Mills,  Edward  C.  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Hills,  Jambs,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
MiLNB,  William,  Byethome,  Mount  Lofty,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fMiLTON,  Arthur  C,  Port  Eiigabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
MiNCHiN,  Edward  C,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  • 

Mitchbll,  Charlbs,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
MiTCHBLL,  H.E.  LiBnr.-CoLONEL  Sir  Charlbs  B.  H^  G.C.M.O.,  Gooem" 

ment  House,  Singapore. 
Mitchbll,  Jambs  G.,  Eiham,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
MiTFORD,  Hon.  C.  Burnbt,  Colonial  Treasorer,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
Mizzi,  M.  a.  M.,  Valletta,  Malta, 
tMoGo,  J.  W.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

Moir,  Bobbrt  N.,  Standard  Dank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
MoiR,  Thomas  W.  G.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Molesworth,  Robbbt  a.,  Mittagong,  St.Kilda,  Melbourne,  Australia  ;  and 

Melbourne  Club, 
Molonby,  H.E.  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  Bouse,  Bdise, 

British  Honduras, 
tMoLTNBUX,  Herbert,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Monibr-Wiluams,  Ctril,  R,  B.A.,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Port  of 

Spain,  Trinidad, 
Moon,  Jambs,  African  Direct  Telegraph  Co.,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
fMooRB,   Albbrt,  New  River  Club,  Red  House,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape 

Colony, 
Moorb,  Frbdbricx  Hbkrt,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  f  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fMooRE,  Jambs,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia, 
tMooRB,  The  Bbt.  Obadiah,  Priocipal,  Church  Missionary  Grammar 

School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
tMooRB,  William  H.,  SL  John's,  Antigua, 
Moore,  York  T.  G.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical   Officer, 

Stony  Hill,  Jamaica. 
MoRANT,  Captain  Abdy  L.,  Government  House,  Freetown,  Surra  Leone^ 


1 8!' 6     MoREHBAD;  HoN,  BoTD  D.,  BrUbane,  Queensland, 
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MoBBT,  Edmund,  care  of  Under  Colonial  Secretary,  BriifMne,  Queensland, 

MoBQAK,  Hbnbt  Foscub,  Croydou,  Queensland, 

^MoBOAN,  Hbkbt  J.,  OUawa,  Canada, 

MoBBur,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Auckland,  Ntw  Zealand, 

MoBBis,  John,  Berwick,  Fullarton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

fMoBBU,  Stdnbt,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

MoBBiflON,  Ai.EXAifDBfi,  Bank  of  Africa,  Port  Elieabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

fMoBBisoN,  Jambs,  JJP.,     Water   Hall,    QuUdford,   Western  Australia 

(Ck)iTespondiDg  Secretary). 
MoBT,  Edwabd  Momtaqub,  c/9  Messrs.  Gold^brough,  Mort  j"  Co.,  Sydney, 

Kew  South  Wales. 
MoBT,  Laidlbt,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  Ntw  South  Wales, 
fMoBToy,  James,  P.O.  Bom  148,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
MosELBT,  HoM.  C.  H.  Hablbt,  Treasurer,  Lagos,   West  Africa  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
tMosMAK,  HoK.  HuoH,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
Moss,  E.  J.,  Fbochow,  China. 
f  MooLDBir,  Bayfield,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Moulsdalb,  William  E.,  Eastern  f  Ocean  Steam  Ship  Co,,  Singapore. 
MowAT,  Hon.  Sib  Oliteb,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Ibronio,  Canada. 
tMoTSBT,  Hbnbt  L.,  Assistant  Government  Agent,  Matale,  Ceylon, 
MuBCKB,  H.  C.  £.,  J.P.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
MuELLBB,  Babon  Sib  Fbbdinand  Von,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  GoTemment 

Botanist,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
MnooEBiDQE,  Abthub  L.,  Las  Horqueias,  Sauce  Corto,  Buenos  Ayret, 

South  America, 
MuLLiNS,  Gkobob  Lanb,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Murong,  Waverley,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
MuLLiMs,  John  Fbancis  Lanb,  M.A.,  97  Macl^eay  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fMuNBo,  Hon.  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
fMcNBO,  John,  J.P.,  Mentis^  Hotel,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
MuBDocH,  John  A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Georgetown,  British  Guia$ia, 
MuBFHT,  AxBXANDBB  D.,  Melboums,  Australia. 
MuBPHT,  William,  M.D.,  P.O.Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
MuBBAT,  Chables  F.  K.,  M.D.,  Claremont,  Cape  Colony. 
MuBBAT,  Hon.  David,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fMuBBAT,  Geobge  J.  B.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
fMuBBAT,  Captain  R.  Geant,  II.N.R. 
MiTBBAT,  Ricbabd  Wiluam,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
MuBBAT,  William  Abchibald,  Rangiriri,  Auckland,  New  2^ealand. 
fMuBBAT-ATNSLET,  HuGH  Pbbct,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
Mubbat-Pbiob,  Thomas  de  MoNTMOBENa,  Maroon,  Logan  River,  Ipswich, 

Queensland. 
MusGBAVB,  Hon.  Anthony,  Port  Moresby,  British  New  Guinea. 
MvsoBAVB,  Edwabd,  Sisronagh,  Duncans,  British  Columbia. 
Mybbs,  Bbbtib  Cecil,  Durban,  Natal. 
Myebs,  Hbbman,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Myers,  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  180,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Mybino,  T.  Hewitt,  J.P.,  Hobarf,  Tasmania, 
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1892  f  Kanton,  Augustus  M.,  881  Main  Street,  Winnipeg ^  Canada. 

1886  Nash,  Frederic  W.,  Oriental  Eetatee  Oompanff,  Port  Ltmie,  Afamritius. 

1883  Nash,    William  Gluts,  Minas  de  Bio   Tinto,  Provineia   de   Hnelcm, 

Spain, 

1 885  Nathan,  ALEXA!n>BB  McDoTnoXy  Drevennion  Lodge,  St,  Jndrew,  Jamaica, 

1895  Nathak,  Exile,  P.O.  Box  196,  Johanneeburg,  TVansvaaL 

1889  tNATHAy,  GiORGB  I.,  P.O,  Box  221,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony. 

1887  t^ATHAN,  Joseph  R,  WtUingUm,  liew  Zealand. 

1891  Naudi,  How.  Alfred,  LL.D.,  MCG.,  Valletta,  Malta, 

1880  jNeahb,  Arthur,  Mackiiade,  Herbert  Biver,  Towmville,  Queeneland. 

1885  Nebthlimo,  Hon.  M.  L.,  M.L.C.,  Stellenboaeh,  Cape  Colong» 

1895  Neous,  F.  H.  D.,  Auditor,  Accra^  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1884  Neil,  Percrtal  Olat,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 

1880  Nesbitt,  Major  Richard  A.,  J.P.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1895  Neumann,  Joseph  O.,   care  of  Messrs.    Gaminara  f  Leeder,   Ikmaco, 

Bepublic  of  Colombia^  via  New  York, 

1888  Neyill,  The  Right  Rev.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  Dunedin, 

New  Zealand. 

1892  Neville,  Gborob  S.,  Colonial  Secretariat ^  FVeetown,  Sierra  Leone, 

1896  Neville,  Hon.  Gborob  W.,M.L.C.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 

1889  fNBWBBRRT,  Charlrs,  Prynnsburgj  Orange  Free  State, 

1893  NiWDiGATB,  Wu.,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1 883  f  Nbwland,  Harry  Osman,  Singapore. 

1889  jNewland,  Socpson,  Bumsidey  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1884  Newman,  Hbnrt  William,  H.E.,  J.P.,  Lucknow,  New  South  Wales, 

1885  f  Newman,  Walter  L.,  Arlington,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1888  JNewman-Wilson,  J.  R.,  Seiborne  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street,  Briebams, 

Queensland. 

1896  Newnham,  Frederic  J.,  P.O.  Box  2022,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1893  NicuoL,  WiLLLkM,  M.I.M.E.,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony. 

1 882  t  Nichols,  Arthur,  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Australitk, 

1896  Nichols,  Arthur,  Port  Said,  Egypt, 

1886  fNicHOLSON,  W.  Grbsham,  Hanford,  Jvlare  Co.,  California,  U.S.A. 
1891  NicoLL,  Augustus,  M.B.,  CM.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1895  NicoLL,  John  L.,  Kota-Kota,  South  Nyasa,  vid  Chinde,  East  Africa. 

1891  NicoLL,  William,  M.A.,   LL.B.,  Stipendiary   Miigistnite,   Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 

1893  Nightingale,  Percy  Athelstan,  M.B.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 

1889  fNiND,  Charles  E.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony, 

1893  NisBET,  Robert,  P.O.  Box  201,  Barberton,  Transvaal. 

1879  NrrcH,  George  H.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  TranstsaaJ. 

1888  NoAD,  Wblleslet  J.,  Government  Bailways,  Be  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

1879  Noble,  John,  C.M.G.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Cape  Ihwn,  Cape 
Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 

1889  t^"B">  JoHi'*  JP>  Shellbank,  St.  Leonards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1873  f  Nordheimeb,  Samuel,  Thronto,  Canada. 

1889  Norrie,  Willum,  M.A.,  P.O.  Box  1044,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1886  fNoRRis,  Major  R.  J.,  D.S.O.,  West  India  Begiment,  Barbados. 

1879  Norton,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Grenada, 
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NoTT,  Randolph,  The  Mount,  BowraJ^  yew  South  Wales, 
fNomsR,  Hknbt,  P,0.  Box  126,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  NoTCB,  Etbblbbbt  W.y  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 
fNoTCE,  F.  A.,  Durban  C^ub,  Natal, 

NoTis,  Edwabd,  26  Market  Street^  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
NuNDY,  Edwabd,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
NuTTAix,  The  Host  Rev.  Ewos,  D  J).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  Kingston, 
Jamaica, 


Oaxbshott,  Walter  F.,  M.D.,  Lydenburg,  Transvaal, 
O'Bbibn,  HEzmT  Asthttb,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
tO'BBiRN,  William  J.,  Burger  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
O'CoiCNOB,  OwEH  LnriNOSTOKE,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  Curepipe,  Mauritius, 
(yConmon,  Hon.  Richabo  E.,  M.L.C.,  Weniworth  Court,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
O'CoNOR,  James  £.,  C.I.E.,  Assistant    Secretary  to  the    Government, 

Calcutta. 
Officbb,  William,  Tborak,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Ogiltie,  Rev.  Cakok  Gbobgb,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Ogiltie,  William  F.,  Ilparran,  Matheson  (vid  Glen  Tnnes),  New  South  Wales. 
OoLE,  Geoboe  Retnolds,  care  of  Post  Office,  CampbelUown,  Otago,  New 

Zealand. 
fOHLSSON,  Andbies,  10  Adderlsy  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Oldham,  John,  51  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Oliteb,  Hon.  Richabd,  M.L.C.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Oliveb,  Robebt  R.,  7m  Downs,  Isisford,  Queensland, 
Omant,  Alfbed  Q-.,  Zeehan,  Tasmania, 
Oboill,  B.  C,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Obxnbt,  Jambs,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
f  Obmond,  Geobgb  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Obmsbt,  The  Rt.  Rev.  G.  Albbbt,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Honduras,  Belize, 

British  Honduras, 
O'RoBXE,  Sir  G.  Maubice,  M.H.R.,  Onehunga,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
f Obpen,  Joseph  Millebd,  M.L.A.,  BarJcly  East,  Cape  Colony, 
Obb  Wu.liam,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales, 
Obbett,  John,  Haffwaytree  Post  Office,  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica 
Osbobn,  Sib  Melmoth,  E.C.M.G.,  care  rfPost  Office,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Osbobne,  Fbbdebicx  G.,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Osbobne,  Geoboe,  Foxlow,  vid  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales  ;  and  Union 

Club,  Sydney. 
Osbobne,  Hamilton,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Osbobne,  James,  Elstemwick,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Osborne,  P.  Hill,  J.P.,  Bungendore,  New  South  Wales, 
f  O'Shanasst,  Matthew,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fOswALD,  Hebm  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 
Ottebson,  Alfbed  S.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
OuoHTON,  T.  Bancroft,  Barrister-at-Law,  93  Harbour  Street,  Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
Owen,  Lt.-Colonel  Pebct,  Wollongong,  New  South  Wales, 
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VkQEf  Arthur  E.,  P.  0,  Box  523,  JokanMaburg,  Transvaal. 

fPAiNT,  Hemrt  Nichoias,  J.P.,  PoTt  Hatokesbuty,  Cape  Breton^  Canada, 

pALACHBy  Hon.  J.  Thomson,  M.L.C.y  Advocate,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 

Palfrbt,  William,  Potchefstroom,  Transvaal, 

Palmbr,  Eruest  G.,  Inglewoody  Claremont,  Western  Australia. 

Palmer,  Herbert,  P.O.  Box  14,  Jolumnesbtirg,  Transvaal, 

Palmer,  Joseph,  Christchurch  Club,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

Papbnfus,  Hbrbert  B.,  J.P.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Parfitt,  p.  T.  J.,  c/o  Bank  cf  New  Zealand,  Sydneg,  New  South  Wales. 

fPARiKH,  Jbthalal  M.,  Ahmodabad,  Bombay  Presidency,  India. 

Parker,  The  Hon.  Edmunb  William,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 

f Parker,  Fred  Hardyman,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Judge,  Famagusta, 

Cyprus, 
Parker,  John  H.,  P.O,  Box  2666,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Parker,  Hon.  Stephen  Hknrt,  Q.C,  M.L.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia 
Parker,  Stephen  Stanley,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Parkes,  J.  C.  Ernest,  Aborigines  Department,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fPARSONs,  Cecil,  Mossgiel  Station  (vid  Booligal),  New  South  Wales, 
Parsons,  Harold  G.,  Barristep-at-Law,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
Part,  Captain  Jambs  Henrt,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fPATTBRSON,  D.  W.  Haryet,  InvcrUUh,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda,  MeU 

bourne,  Australia  ;  and  Melbourne  Club. 
Patterson,  Robert  C,  C.E.,  Heathfield,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 
Pauling,  George,  P.O.  Box  185,  Barberton,  Transvaal, 
Paulusz,  Hichard,  F.C.S.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
f  Pawsey,  Alfred,  Winchester  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
Payn,  John  Wm.,  M.L.A.,  Pinetown,  Natal, 

fPAYN,  Philip  Francis,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
tPATNB,  Frederick  W.,  Jun.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Maritime,  South  Yarra, 

Melbourne,  Australia. 
tPAYNB,  John  A.,  Orange  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Peacock  Hon.  John  M.,  M.L.C,  Addiscombe,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony, 
tPBACocK,  Hon.  J.  T.,  M.L.C.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
fpBAOOCKB,  A.W.H.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony;  and  Johannesburg.  Trans^ 

vaal, 
f  Pbarce,  E.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Pbarse,  Wm.  Silas,  M.L.A.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia, 
Pearson,  Walter  Henry,  Commissioner  for  Crown  Lands,  P.O.Box  832, 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Peel,  Edmund  Yates,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Peirson,  Joseph  Waldie,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Pembbrton,  Hon.  Sholto  R.,  M.E.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Vancourt  House, 

Dominica,  West  Indies. 
Penfold,  William  C,  Pretoria  Club,  Transvaal. 
f  Pbnnefather,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Adelaide  University,  South 

Australia, 
Penicy,  George  J.,  Ipoh,  Pfrak,  Straits  Settlements. 
fPsNTLAND,  Alexander,  M.B.,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
Peregrine,  L.  N.,  District  Commissioner,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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P«RK8,  Thomas,  care  of  MtstrB.  Ulackie,  Dtmn  j-  Co.,  Fbrt  ElUabeth,  Cap€ 

CoUmg, 
Pmbui,  Haibt  W.,  P.O.  Box  219,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Fbrbin,  Kt.  Rbf.  W.  W.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia,  £i$kop$cla$e, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Pbbrins,  Obobob  F.,  P.O.  Box  U22,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
PliRBiNS,  Gbobob  R.,  P&rt  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Pbbssb,  Db  Buboh  F..  Queensland  aub,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Pbtbb,  William,  Glenloth  Estate,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Pbtbbkik,  Thomas,  M.L.A.,  Edgetan,  Barbados. 
Pbtbbson,  William,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tPBTTTT,  Bobbbt.  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Phabaztn,  Chablbs,  J.P.,  Lingwood,  Featherston,  Wairarapa,  Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
Phabawh,  Ho2f .  RoBBBT,  M.L.C.,  Boulcott  Street,  fVeUington,  New  Zealand. 
Phillippo,  Sib  Gbobgb. 

Philliffs,  W.  Hbbbbbt,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Phillips,  Colbmaw,  The  Knoll,  Featherston,  WeUington,  New  Zealand. 
Phillips,    Obobob    Bbaithwaitb,    SuperiDtendtnt   of  Police,    Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
Phillips,  Hon.  Joseph  H.,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras  (Cor- 
responding Secretaiy). 
tPHiLUPs,  LioNBL,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Phillips,  W.  A.,  P.O.  Box  426,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
PiBBOx,  JoHH  M.,  Natal  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
PiBBis,  Paulus  Edward,  B.A.,  Sriwardhana,  Walanwa,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
PiGDOH,  John,  Morland  Hall,  Morland,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
PiGOTT,  Waltbb  Hbnbt,  Alicedalc,  Albany,  Cape  Colony. 
fPiLB,  Henby  Allbtnb,  Warleigh,  St.  Peter,  Barbados. 
PiNNOcx,  Majob  a.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
PiNNOCX,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
PiBiB,  Gbobob,  Leopards  Vlei,  Richmond,  Cape  Colony. 
PnTBNDBioH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
PimoHBLLi,  RiCHABD.  P.O.  Box  548,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Playpobd,  Louis  L.,  P.O.  Box  877,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Plbwman,  Thomas,  Cclesberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Plummbb,  Geobgb  T.,  La  Villa,  near  Castries,  St.  Lucia. 
Plummbb,  John  E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
fPococK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
PoLLOK,  MoBBis,  JuN.,  Durban,  Natal. 
Pools,  J.  G.,  P.O.  Box  594,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
PooLB,  Thomas  J.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
PoFB,  Chablbs   Ebnbst,  M.R.CJB.E.,  Matatiele,  Grigualand  East,  Cape 

Colony. 
Ton,  Edwabd,  Gympie,  Queensland. 
fPoBTBB,  Gbobob  E.,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
Potts,  Moses  A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
fPowBLL,  Fbamcis,  Pcnang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Powell,  Waltbb  C,  cjo  G.  Palfrey,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Osboume  Street,  South 

Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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1880  Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Stettin,  Germany. 

1896  PowBB,  Habrt  Shakbspiars,  Jrden,  Cleveland  Hill,  Natal, 

1896  Pratt,  Adolphtts,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 

1886  Prbll,  Strwjlbt  H.,  <*  lona,**  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
1872  Prbstob,  Hbtbt. 

1883  pRicB,  Charlss  Chichslbt,  G.E.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1889  Prior,  D.  E.,  Xyatpt/in,  Upper  Burma, 

1887  Pbibstlrt,  A.,  Federal  Bank  of  Australia,  Melboume,  Australia, 

1888  fPRiMCB,  J.  Pbrrott,  M.D.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1890  Prikolb,  Hon.  Johk,  M.D.,  Aquata  VaU,  Awnotta  Bay^  Jamaica, 

1892  fpRiTCHARD,  Alexander  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Qtieensland. 
1895  pRiTCHARD,  Athol  C,  L.D.S.,  Orahamstoum,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  Probtk,  Hon.  Leslie,  Attorney- General,  8t.  George* s,  Grenada. 

1894  pRouTy  Wm.  Thomas,  M.B.,  CM.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone. 

1892  Protis,  John,  Western  Mine,  Zeehan,  Tasmania, 

1889  fPuRTis,  William  Herbert. 
1894  Ptkb,  VnrcEMT  A.,  Bank  qf  New  Zealand,  Gisbome,  New  Zealand. 


1891 
1895 


1891 
1896 
1884 
1896 
1895 

1891 
1880 
1895 
1882 
1893 
1896 
1885 
1885 
1895 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1894 

1895 

1898 


QuBNTRALL,  Thomas,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
QuiNTON,  Francis  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 


fRAJEPAKsi,  MuDALiYAR  TuDOR  1).  N.,  Colombo,  Ceylou. 
Ralston,  John  T.,  O^Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Ri^MA-NilTHAN,  P.,  C.M.G.,  Solicitor- General,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Ramsat,  Walter  B.,  P.O.  Box  18,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Ramsbottom,  Alfred  E.  W.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Fhuresmith,  Orange 

Free  State. 
Rankin,  Francts  Wm. 
Rannie,  D.  N.,  St.  John*s,  Antigua, 

Rapafort,  Isidore,  P.  0.  Box  2075,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Raphael,  Hbnrt  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  424,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
Raphael,  Nathaniel,  Zeerust,  Tranevaal. 
Rathbone,  Edgar  P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Raw,  George  Henrt,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
Rawlins,  Frederick,  F.S.S.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
f  Raymond,  Thomas,  care  of  Post  Office,  Mantsburg,  Natal. 
Ratner,Hi8  Honottr  Chief  Justice  T.  Cbosslet,  Lagos,  West  AJrica, 
Redmond,  Leonard,  M.D.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Redwood,  Charles  L.,  P.O.  Box  500,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Reed,  Samttbl  Cabtwrioet,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Herschel,  Cape  Colony. 
Reed,  Sydney  H,  237  Collins  Street,  Melboume,  Australia. 
Rbklsr,  John  Wm.,  40  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Reeyis,  His  Honottr  Chief  Justice  Sir  Wm.  Conrad,    The  Eyrie,  8t. 

Michaels,  Barbados. 
Rbid,  Arthur  H.,  C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  746,  Johannesburg,  Trans- 

vaal. 
Reid,  Edward  V.,  Messrs.  W,  Beid  #  Co.,  Bockhampton,  Queensland. 


Tear  of 
Bleotion. 

1896 

1892 
1883 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1889 
1895 
1886 
1886 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1896 
1893 
1874 
1881 
1880 
1888 
1883 
1885 
1893 
1883 
1895 
1881 
1887 
1884 

1887 
1895 

1894 

1878 
1888 
1890 

1882 
1885 
1891 

1895 

1896 
1891 

1881 
1893 
1892 
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Ebid,  Irtink  K.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Gorernment  Medical  Officer,  Berbiee,  BrUUh 

Guiana, 
BsiDy  James  Smith,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Keid,  John,  BMerslief  Oamaru,  New  T^ealand, 

Rbid,  Hon.  Hobbbt,  MX.C.,  250  Little  FlhuUrs  8t,,  Melbaume,  Australia. 
Bbid,  Robxrt  Dtcb,  Armidale^  Iborak,  Melbowme,  Amsiralia, 
Rkid,  W.  J.  G.,  Funchal,  Madeira, 
fRsiNSBS,  August,  Pert  Elizabethy  Cape  Colot^, 
Rbllt,  Hamilton,  P,0,  Box  209,  Jokannesburff,  TVojimkm/. 
Bbnnbb,  Pstxb  a.,  Barri8t6r-at-Lawy  Quitta,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
RsNNHH,  W.,  M.D.y  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leons, 
Rbnwick,  Hon.  Sib  Asthub,  M.L.C.,  M.D.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Rbubkn,  Hsnbt  £.y  Falmouthf  Jamaica. 

fRxuNBBT,  Thbodobb,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  Johanneihurg,  Transvaal* 
Rktnolds,  E.  C,  National  Bank,  Krugertdorp,  Transvaal, 
Bbtnolds,  Hbnbt,  New  Zealand. 

Bhind,  W.  a.,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodbs,  a.  £.  G.,  Banristor-ftULai?,  Christchureh,  New  Zealand, 
Bhodbs,  Bioht  Hon.  CsaL  J.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
fBHODBs,  Gbobob  K.,  Claremont,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bhodbs,  B.  Hbaton,  Barrister-at-LaWy  Christchurch,  New  2^ealand. 
f  Bhodbs,  Bobebt  H.,  Bluecliffs,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Bhts- Jones,  Montaoub,  C.E.,  Ta^manian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
Bicb,  Lionel  K.,  The  Bocks,  Mackay,  Queensland. 
Rich,  Abbaham,  P.O.  Box  278,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BicH,  Fbancis  Dyeb,  J.P.,  Woodstock,  Okoroire,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
RiCHABDs,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Edwabd  H.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
BicHARDS,  T.  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
f  BiCHABDSOK,  HoRACB  G.,  Queensland, 
BicHABDSON,  Bt.  Bb7.  William  M.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Zanzibar, 

Zanzibar. 
BiCHET,  Hon.  Matthew  H.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  427  Brunswick  Street,  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
BicHMONDy  James,  Southdean,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
BiCHTEB,  QusTAv  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
BicEETTS,  D.  PoTNTz,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  care  of  H.B.M.  Consul,  Tientsin, 

China. 
BmniFORD,  Edwabd  J.,  Fern  Grove,  Lower  Huit,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
f BmnocH,  Geobgb,  MP.,  Gleneoe,  Mount  Gambier,  South  Australia, 
fBiDGE,  Samuel  H.,B.A.,  F.B.G.S.,  257  Victoria  Parade  East,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
BiDGEWAT,  H.  E.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  Government 

House,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Bidlet,  Bobebt,  Saltpans  Valley,  Richmond,  Natal, 
fBiOBv,  Gbobob  Owkn,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria, 

Australia, 
f  BiMEB,  J.  C,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
BissiK,  CoRNELis,  P.O.  Box  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
BrrcHiB,  John  Macfablane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
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1894  RixoN,  John,  Charters  Towfrs,  Queensland, 

1893  RoBAUTS,  W.  E.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1893  Roberts,  A.  Tbmplb,  M.A.,  Rot/al  College,  Port  Louis,  Mauriiius, 

1894  RoBBBTSy  Charles  S.,  Bromhy  Park,  Bowen,  Qiuemlamd, 

1890  fRoBBRTSy  Colonel  Charles  F.,  CM.G.,  Sydney y  New  South  Woks, 

1885  fRoBBRTS,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Osterley,  MacUay  Street^ 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1891  RoBBRTs,  John,  C.M.G.,  P,0.  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
1880     fRoBBRTSy  Richard  M.,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1889     tRo»"»™>  ^'  WiGHTWiOL,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso^  Chili, 

1889  fRoBBRTSON^  Alfred  George,  M.L.A.,  The  Lakes f  George,  Cape  Colony, 

1884  Robertson,  A.  Dundas,  Connewarran,  Hexham,  Victoria,  Australia. 

1876  Robertson,  Alexandbr  W.,  Ontario,  Balaclava,  St,  Kilda,  Melboume, 

Austnlia, 

1895  Robertson,  Qrorob  D.,  5  John  Street,  Roe  Town,  Jamaica, 

1890  fRoBERTsoN,  Jambs,  90  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

1888  Robertson,  John,  Mount  Abundance,  Roma,  Queensland, 

1890  Robertson,  Mathbw  W.,  C.BiJt.,  St.  Marks,  Tembuland,  Cape  Colony. 

1888  t^™**^''?  Henry,  J.P.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1889  Robinson,  Arnold  E.,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 

1882     Robinson,  Augustus  F.,  1 1  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1882  Robinson,  Hon.  Georob,  M.C.G.,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 

1886  Robinson,  Jambs,  J.P.,  Biduwayo,  Matabeleland, 

1869     fRoBiNSON,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1888  Robinson,  Ross,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 

1883  Robinson,  Thomas,  Messrs,  Perdue  ^  Robinson,  Winnipeg,  Camada  (Cor- 

responding Secretary). 
1878     Robinson,   H.E.  Sir  Willlam,  E.C.M.G.,   Government   House,  Hong 

Kong, 
1882     Roche,  Captain  W.  P. 

1895  Rock,  Cuarlrs  Wm  ,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 

1882  Rockstrow,  John  F.,  J. P.,  Palmerston  North,  near   Wellington,  Niw 

Zealand, 

1885  RocKi?ooD,  William  Gabriel,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,   M.R.C.P.,    Assistant 

Colonial  Sorgeon,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1889  Rodger,  Hon.  J.  P.,  British  Resident,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements, 

1884  RoQBRS,  Henrt  Adams,  P.O,  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

1887  Rogers,  Wm.  Hktward,  P,0.  Box  310,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  tRoHDE,  M.  H.,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 

1877  Romillt,  Alfred,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
1894     RooTH,  Edwabd,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1883  fRoSADO,  J.  M.,  Beliee,  British  Honduras, 

1896  f  RosBTTENSTEiN  Max,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1890  Rosrwarnb,  D.  D.,  Blinman  South  Australia. 

1885  Ross,  Hon.  Datid  Palmer,  CJI.G.,  M.D.,  M.C.P.,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 

1891  fRoss,  Frederick  J.  C,  Barrister-at^Law,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
1894     Ross,  G.  H.  Kemp,  L.R.C  J>.,  L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  Alley  P.O.,  Vere,  Jamaica, 
1896     Ross,  Jambs  M.,  P.O.  Box  2428,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1885     fRoss,  John  K.  M.,  District  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiji, 


Tew  of 
SleoUoc. 

1883 

1892 

1884 

1887 
1883 
1893 
1891 
1883 
1891 
1^892 
1886 
1890 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1871 
1877 
1879 
1875 
1891 
1883 

1895 
1877 
1889 
1888 
1895 
1882 


1896 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1886 
1893 
1883 
1889 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1892 

1889 
1880 
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Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Cape  Toncnf  Cape  Coiopy, 

Bo88,  WiLU4M,  P.O.  Box  151,  Johanneshurff,  TVansvaal. 

Rom,  W.  O.y  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company,  St,  Thomas, 

West  Indies, 
Roths,  Waldbmab  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Rothschild,  A.  A.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
RoT788iAv,  Damibl  J.,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony, 
Roi?Aic,  Andbjtw,  Collins  Street^  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Rowland,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Colonial  Surgeon,  Layos,  West  4f^<i' 
RoTCB,  G.  H.,  Kempsey,  MacLeay  River,  New  South  Wales, 
fRoTCB,  William,  P.O.  Box  580,  Johannesburg ,  TramstHud. 
RoTLB,  Chablbs  John,  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
f  RucKBB,  Willum  S.,  75  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
tRxTDALL,  Jamss  T.,  F.R.C.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
RuDD,  Chablbs  p.,  J.P.,  Newlands,  Caps  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
RtTMSET,  CoMMAKDHB  R.  MuBBAY,  R.N.,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong. 
RvNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  P.O.  Box  136,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
RusDiN,  Gboboh  W.,  Cctmandene,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
RussBLL,  Abthxtb  E.,  Te  Mafm,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 
RvssBLL,  Captain  A.  H.,  Ch&teau  de  Perroy,  Bolle,  Vaud,  SwiUerland. 
RussBLL,  G.  Gbet,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Russell,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 
f  RussBLL,  John  Pubtis,   Wangai,  Mouna,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  Niw 

Zealand. 
Russell,  Joseph,  H.,  Durban,  Natal. 

Russell,  Hon.  Capt.  Wiluam  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
tRuTHEBFOOBD,  Abthub  F.  B.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fRuTHEBFOBD,  HsNBT,  J.P.,  CoDtroUor  of  Excise,  Burban,  Natal, 
RuTHEBFUBD,  J.  S.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Ryan,  Chables,  Melbourne  Club,  Australia. 


tSACHS,  Leo  Febdinand,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

tSACUSB,  Chables,  Wall  Street  93,  Berlin,  Germany. 

fSACKE,  Simon,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Sadlbb,  E.  J.,  J.P.,  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

fST.  HiLAiBE,  N.  A.,  Immigration  Department,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 

St.  Hill,  Colonel  W.  H.,  New  Town,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

St.  Leoeb,  Fbbdericx  Luxe,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

St.  Leoeb,  Fbedebick  Yobx,  M.A.,  Bondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 

Salaman,  Fbedebick  N.,  281  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Saueb,  Fbedk.  J.,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Salom,  Maubice,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Salomon,  Max  G.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

Salomons,  Fbedebick  B.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Sandxbson,  Chables  £.  F.,  C.E,  Messrs,  Riley,  Hargreaves,  ^  Co.,  Kwala 

Lumpor,  Straits  Settlements. 
Sabam,  F.  J.  DB,  J.P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Saboooi>,  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonbl  Sib  Fbedebick  T.,  K.CM.G,,  M  L.C., 

Milboume,  Australia. 
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fSABJBAirr,  Ubkst,  FjrdeU  Honse,  Wanganid,  New  Zealand, 

Saxtbb,  Hams,  M.D.,  cjo  Chartered  Company,  Salisbury^  Maskonalami. 

Saubb  HiLPBBnTS  B.y  AdTocate,  Pretoria,  Tranevaal, 

Saubb,  Hok.  J.  W.y  M.L.A^  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cclom/. 

fSAUKDBQS,    Chablbs    J.  B.,  C.M.G.,    Resident    Magistrate,    Eshowe, 

Zttluland, 
SAX7in>BB8,  Edwasd,  Ttmffoal,  Natal, 
Sauicdbbs,  Hok.  Hhnbt  J.,  M.L.C.,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  Perth,  Western  Aus^ 

tralia, 
Saukdbbs,  Hbitbt  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Saundbrs,  John,  Sea  (MS,  near  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
tSAUXDBBS,  John  H.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  care  of  City  of  Melbourne  Bank, 

Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia 
Saundebs,  Rbv.  Bichabdsok,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
Saumdbbb,  S.  P.|  M.L.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
Satabuu,  N.  S.,  Loehiel,  Savanna^^Mar,  Jamaica, 
Satxlm-Kbkt,  William,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Weld    Club,  Ptrih,    Western 

Australia, 
Sawbbs,  John,  Bank  qf  Australasia,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
fSAWTBB,  Ebnbst  E.,  IM.A.,  G.E.,  Harbour  Works,  Bio  Grande,  Brazil. 
Sawtbbb,  Haxblb  C,  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
f  ScANLBN,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.G.M.G.y  M.L. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
SoABD,  Fbedbbic  I.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
ScABTH,  William  B.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
f  ScHAFFBBT,  W.  L.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
Schaxtmann,  Claxts  E.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland, 
ScHBBMBBUCKBB,  HoN.  CoLONBL  Fbedbbic,  M.L.A.y  Cape  Tbtm,  Cape 

Colony  :  and  King  William* s  Town, 
SoH(BP8,  Max,  Tete,  viA  Kilimane,  East  Africa. 
tScHOLBFiXLD,  Waltbb  H.,  Port  Elisabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
ScHOOLBSy  Hon.  Hbnbt  R.  Pifon,  Attorney- General,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
ScoBLB,  John,  "  Transnaal  Advertiser,"  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
ScoTTy  Chablbs,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal, 

Scott,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Sib  Fbakcis  C,  E.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
SooTT,  Hbnbt,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Scott,  Jambs  Philip,  Messrs,  William  Dow  ^  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Scott,  Waltbb  H.,  M.Inst.C.£.,    Great    Western  of  Brazil  Bailway, 

Pemambuco,  Brazil, 
Scott,  Wiluam,  Pamplemousses  Botanical  Gardens,  Mauritius, 
tScoTT,  William  J.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
Sbalt,  Thomas  H.,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
Sbavbe,    Jonathan    C.     B.    P..    F.R.G.S.,    PameV,    Auckland,    Ntw 

Zealand, 
Sbatillb  Cboil  Euot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
fSBDOWiCK,  Chables  F.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Seobb,  Josbph  S.,  J.P.,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Jamaica, 
^Sblous,  Fbbdkrick  C,  Buluwayo,  Matabehland, 
Sbndall,  H.E.  Sib  Waltbb  J.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Cyprus, 
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Tfltfof 


1881 
1879 
1891 
1880 
1888 
1896 
1893 
1889 

1883 
1888 
1894 
1891 
1885 
1884 
1889 
1875 
1893 
1895 
1881 
1892 
1884 
1886 
1887 
1894 
1896 
1884 
1877 
1883 

1895 
1884 
1882 
1889 
1893 
1892 
1896 
1890 

1884 
1890 
1893 
1885 
1882 
1892 
1883 

1880 
1894 


fSKBTiCB,  Hon.  Jamu,  M.L.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

f  Sbwzll,  Henry,  Trelawny,  Jamaica, 

f  Shacxbix^  Jambs,  HutUingtower  Road,  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

Shand,  Hon.  Chables  Abthur,  M.E.C.,  Fitebee  Creek  Estate,  Antigua. 

fSHABP,  Gbantillb,  J.P.,  Hong  Kong, 

Shabp,  Jambs  C,  P,0.  Box  27,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

Shabp,  John  Mason,  Auckland  Club,  New  Zealand, 

Shaw,   Fbbdbbicx  C.    (Surgeon    Superintendent,    Indian    Emigration 

Service). 
fSKAWy  Thomas,  Wborwyrite,  Camperdoum,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Shba,  Sib  Ambbosb,  K.C.M.a. 
Skbilds,  Edwabd,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony, 
Shelfobd,  Hon.  Thomas,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Singapore. 
f Shenton,  Edwabd,  JJ?.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
fSHBNTON,  Hon.  Sib  Geobge,  M Jj.C,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 
fSHKFHBBD,  Jambs,  Msssrs.  Shepherd  ^  Bennie,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaa^, 
Shbbiff,  Thb  Hon.  Mb.  Justicb  W.  Musobavb,  Georgetown,  BritishChdana, 
Shiblds,  B.  Tennant,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Shinolbb,  Edwabd  P.,  Jun.,  P.O.  Box  144,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fSHiBLBT,  Hon.  Leicbstbb  C,  Hyde  Hall,  darks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaiceu 
Shottbb,  F.  B.,  Standard  Bank,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
SHBiMProN,  Waltbb,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Sim,  Patbick,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Simeon,  Bbv.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  The  Bectory,  Fort  Beaufort,  Cape  Colony, 
Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C.,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
Simmons,  Joseph  B.,  J.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
SiMMS,  Alfbed,  Pennington  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
SiMMS,  W,  K.,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
SncoN,  Maxtmti.tan  Fbanx,  M.K.C.S.E.,  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer, 

Singapore. 
Simpson,  Chables  Ebsxinb,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Simpson,  Edwabd  Fleming,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
f  Simpson,  G.  Mobbis,  Australian  dub,  Sydney,  New  South  Waits. 
f  Simpson,  James,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Simpson,  Robert  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Strut,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
f  Simpson,  T.  Boustead,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sims,  Captain  C.  J.,  P.O.  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Sims,   Gbobgb  J.,   60    Market  Buildings,   WiUiam    Street,  Melbourne, 

Australia. 
SncsoN,  B.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  dub,  Australia. 

Sinclaib-Stevenson,  E.,  M.D.,  StrathaUan House,  Rondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
SrrwBLL,  Cbcil  F.,  Travdling  Commissioner,  Bathurst,  Gambia, 
Sitbwbight,  Hon.  Sib  James,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L. A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
f Sxabbatt,  Chables  Cablton,  Summer  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Sxbbman,  Sidney,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Marton,  Rangitikei,  New  Zealand, 
f  SiuNNEB,  Hon.  Allan  McLean,  C.M.G.,  Resident  Councillor,  Pcnang, 

Straits  Settlements. 
f  Sloans,  Alexander,  Mulwala  Station,  New  South  Wales, 
Small,  John  T.,  Barrister-at-Law,    4  Adelaide  Street  East,   Toronto, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
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Smbllis,  RoBWiT  R.,  Esrom,  New  Farm,  Brisbane^  Queensland. 
Smith,  Pboibssor  Alfred  Mica,  Bailor  at,  Vtctcria,  Australia, 
Smith,  Alfred  W.  Lucie,  District  Judge,  Limassol,  Cyprus, 
Smith,  Charles,  Wanganui^  New  Zealand, 
Smith,  Charles  George,  Durban,  Natal. 

Smith,  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Hollbd,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Cbm- 
manding  the  Troops,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1893  fSMiTK,  Edward  Roberts,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Cowra,  New  Strnth  Wales. 

1883  fSMiTH,  HoK.  Sir  Edwot  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Adslaids,  South 

Australia, 

1894  Smith,  F.  Calbt,  Yalumba,  Augaston,  South  Australia, 

1882     Smith,  Hoh.  Mr.  Justice  Francis,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1 886     Smith,  FaiKas  Gret,  National  Bank  of  AustralasiOf  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1896     Smith,    FnANas    Vuxbkeuye,    30    Castlereagh    Street,    Sydney,    New 
South  Wales. 

1886  Smith,  Qeoroe,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana, 

1895  Smith,  Geoiob  Datid,  Ma/eking,  British  Bechuanaland, 

1895  fSMiTH,  H.E.  Sir  Gerard,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Perth,  Western 

Australia, 
1888     fSMiTH,  H.  G.  Seth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correspond- 

ing  Secretary). 
1888     t^MiTE,  HsNRT  Flbshsr,  Kyogle,  Richmond  River,  New  South  Wales, 

1887  SMrrB,  Jambs,  Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin  Cltd),  New  Z^land. 

1884  fSMrTK,  James  Oarmichael,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Buxton  House,  George  Street, 

Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1885  Smith,  John  G.,  Madras  Club,  Madras,  India, 

1888  Smith,  Joseph  H. 

1887     Smith,  Hon.  Oliter,  M.A.,  Attorney-General,  St,  John^s,  Antigua, 

1894  fSMrrn,  Robert  Gemmell,  Nausori,  F{ii, 

1882     SMrrn,  Robert  Murray,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1889  Smith,  R.  Tottenham,  Standard  Bank,  Klerksdorp,  TVansvaal, 

1887     Smith,  Thomas,  Provincial  Engineer,  Public   Works  Depart,,   Colombo, 
Ceylon, 

1896  SMrru,  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  M.A.,  Georgetown,  Britith  Guiana, 

1886  fSMiTH,  Hon.  Thomas  Hawkins,  M.L.C.,  Gordon  Brook,  GrqfUm,  New 

South  Wales. 

1895  Smith,  Thomas  Hector,  M.D.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1895     Smith,  Thomas  Henry,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1895     Smith,  W.  B.,  Railway  Depart.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1 893  Smith,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.R. A.C,  P. 0.  Box  1007,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1887  f Smith,  William,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1887     Smith,  Captain  Wiliiam  J.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 

1877     fSMiTH,  H.E.  Sir  W.  F.  Haynes,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
1882     fSMiTH,  W.  H.  Warrk,  P.O.  Box  120,  Johannesburg,  Ihznsvaal, 

1894  Smith,  The  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Saumabez,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney, 

Greenknowe,  Macleoy  Strett,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887     Smith-Rewss,  Eustace  A.,  UtUon  Club,  Sydmy,  New  South  Wales. 
1885  !  fSMUTs,  C.  Peter,  MX. A.,  M.B.,  CM.  (Edin.),    Mowbray,  mar  Caps 
I  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
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1887 
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1886 
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1888 
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1882 
1893 
1884 

1893 
1877 
1888 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1896 

1888 
1893 
1893 

1892 
1882 
1894 
1886 
1882 
1895 
1888 

1873 
1890 
1888 
1887 
1887 

1895 
1883 
1896 

1896 
1895 
1889 
1882 


Smuts,  J.  A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

Smtth,  William,  M.L.A.,  Gympie,  Queensland, 

Snbll,  Edwabd,  Durban,  Natal, 

Smnx,  GaoBOB,  MJ).,  M.B.C.S.E.,  Fort  Canje,  Berhice,  Britieh  Guiana. 

Smktd-Etnnsbslt,  C.  W.,  Malacca,  Straite  Settlements. 

Snowdxw,  Hok.  8ib  Abthub,  M  Jj.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

SoLOMow,  Hon.  Gbobob,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

SoLOMOir,  Hok.  Mb.  Justiob  William  Hbnbt,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Cdtany* 

tSoMBBSBT,  Edmums  T.,  P,0.  Box  43,  Johannesburg f  TVansvaal. 

fSoMBBsmBLD,  OscAB,  Jklogoa  Bay,  East  Africa, 

SoMBBYiLLBy  Fbbdbbicx  G.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penang,  Straits 

Settlements. 
Sobapubb,  J.  B.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
SouTHET,  Chablbs,  CuimsiocJk,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
SouTHET,  Hon.  Sib  Richard,  &.C.M.G.,  Sout^field,  Plumstead,   Cape 

Colony  ;  and  Civil  Sernce  Club,  Cape  Toum, 
SouTHWBLLy  Fbank  F.,  C.E.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
f  Spencb,  J.  Bbodis,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
Sfxncbb,  William,  J.P.,  Bunbury,  Western  Australia. 
SpBiGG,  Hon.  Sib  J.  Gobdon,  K.CJSIA}.,  MX.A.,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
Squibbs,  William  Hbbbbbt,  Glenelg,  South  Australia, 
Stablbs,  Henbt  h.,  C.E. 
Stack,  Rby.  Canon  James  W.,  Fendalton  Vicarage,  Christchurch,  New 

Zealand. 
Staib,  Otto,  16  Guttenburg  Strasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
Stampeb,  William  Fbedebicx,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
Stanfobd,  Walteb  J.,   Tipperary  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Macetown,  Otago, 

New  Zealand, 
fSTANLBT,  Abthub,  Middtlburg,  Transvaal, 
Stanlbt,  Henbt  C  M.Inst.CE.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Stanlet,  Ji»SEPH  Henbt,  Danedin  Club,  New  Zealand, 
tSrAUOHTON,  8.  T.,  M.L.A.,  Eynesbury,  Melton,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Stebbe,  Hon.  Sir  James  G.  Lee,  M.L.A.,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
Stephen,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Matthew  H.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
tSrEPHEN,  Hon.  Septimus  A.,  M.L.C.,  12  O'ConneU  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
fSTEPHENS,  BoMBo  H.,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Montreal,  Canada, 
Stebn,  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

fSTEVENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S.,  P,0,  Box  215,  Pretoria,  Transvaal 
f  Stbtens,  Fbank,  Durban,  Natal. 
JStevuns,  Hildebband  W.  H.,  Port  Darwin,  Northern  Territory,  South 

Australia. 
Stetbns,  James,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
Stevenson,  John,  (^ensland  Club,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Steybnson,  Thomas,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  Port  Blitobeth 

Cape  Colony. 
Stewabt,  Jambs,  M-InstCE.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
fSTBTTL^B,  Hbnbt  i>E  ViLLiERS,  P,  0,  Box  174,  Johawnssbur^,  Transvaal, 
fSTOKBs,  Stephen,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Stonb,  JSon.  Mb.  Jufhcb  Edwarp  Alfbbd,  Perth,  Wpsteris  Australia. 

N  N 
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1889  I 
1881  I 
1892 
1895  I 

1890  I 
1884 

1892 
1894 
1880 
1890 
1894 
1896 
1894 
1876 
1883 
1889 
1881 
1890 
1896 
1889 
1892 
1891 
1839 
1896 

1891 
1884 
1888 

1895 
1891 

1881 
1885 
1893 

1879 
1883 

1886 
188^ 

1877 
1883 
1887 
1889 
1894 
1895 
0695 


Royal  Colonial  Instittite. 

Stonb,  Hsitrt,  The  Cfran^,  Ingham,  Qne$nsland, 

Stow,  Fbedbricx,  Steenbolqpan^  HoopBiadt,  Oram^i  Free  Stale. 

Stbanack,  William,  Dwrbam,  Natal, 

tSnoBT,  Alfhxd  R.,  Union  Club,  Sydna/,  New  South  Wale: 

Stbeit,  J.  W.y  Union  aub,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 

fSTBiCKLAND  DSLLA  CatbnA|  Hon.  Coumt,  OJLG.,  Qkief  SecTttazy,  Viiia 

Bologna,  Malta  (CoxreflpondiDg  Secretary). 
Stbxnqbb,  Ohablm,  Mesere,  Faterson,  SimonBf  f  Co,,  Singa^port. 
fSTRUBBN,  Abthub  M.  A.,  C.E.,  Struhenhiim,  BoeAank,  Cape  Colony, 
tSTBUBBH,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Strubenheimf  Boeebankj  Capo  CoUmy. 
Struth,  Jambs,  Sydney,  Norn  South  Walee, 
f  Stuabt,  Jambs,  Bremendorp,  Swaziland,  South  Aftica, 
Stttabt,  Thomas  J.,  Tuiira,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Stuckbt,  MoBTiMBB,  VictoHa  Square,  West  Adelaide,  South  AuttraHa, 
Studholmb,  Jomr,  Chrisichurch,  New  Zealand. 

tSruDHOLMB,  John,  Jun.,  Coldetream,  Hindi,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Stubdbb,  H.  Eofo,  240  State  Street,  Albany,  U.S.A. 
Stubbidob,  Gbobgb,  J.P.,  Mandemlle,  Jamaica. 
Stttbbocx,  Dayid,  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Sttmbst,  William  H.,  P.O.  Box  802,  Johannesburg,  Transvoid. 
Sully,  Waltbb,  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales. 

Summbbs,  Fbank  J.,  Buluwayo,  Matabeleland. 

SuTHBBLAin),  Hugh,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Sutton,  Hon.  Gboboe  H.,  MX.C.,  ^o^  Fell,  Howiek,  Natal. 

SwABT,  The   Kt.    Ebt.  William  P.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ouiana, 
Kingston  House,  Georgetown,  British  Ouiana, 

SwATNB,  Chablbs  B.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate^  Loma  Loma,  J^'t. 

SwATNB,  Joseph  Quicxb,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras. 

Swbttbkham,  Hon.  Fbank  A.,  C.M.G*,  Reoident-Omeral  of  Protected 
Straits,  Singapore. 

Swift,  William  H.,  M.I3[3[.i  Axitn,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

Stbbs,  Captain  H.  G./  Saperintendent  of  Police,  Sdangor,  Straits  8ettie» 
ments, 

fSTMON,  J.  H.,  Q.O.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia 

fSmoNS,  Dayid,  Johannesburg,  Transtfoal. 

Stmonds,  Hbnbt,  H.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

Tait,  M.  M.,  Stanmore  House,  Sondeboseh,  Cape  Colony. 

Talbot,    Abthub   Philuf,   Assistant    Colonial   Secretary,    Singapore 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 
Talbot,  Gbobob,  J.P.,  Bichmond,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
tTAMFLiN,  Hbbbbbt  T.,  M.L.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony  (CorrespondiBg  Secretary). 
tTANNBB,  Thomas,  Biverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Tafscott,  Gbobob  A.  M.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Tatb,  C.  J.,  National  Bank,  Bloemfoniein,  Orange  Free  State. 
Tatb,  Fbbdbbick,  28  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tatham,  Fbbdsbic  Spxnchs,  M X.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  Mariteburg,  NataL 
Tatham,  Gbobob  Fbbdbbick,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natak 
Tatham,  Kalph  Hbathcote,  Advocate,  Durban,  Natal. 


T«urof 
BlectioD. 

1879 

1895 

1887 

1890 

1893 

1891 

1882 

1888 

1881 

1890 

1893 

1898 
1894 
1884 

1883 
1892 
1894 
1886 
1884 
1895 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1891 
1881 
1890 
1894 

1890 
1891 
1884 
1894 
1895 
1886 

1885 

1879 
1886 

1894 
1895 
1880 
1893 
1888 
1872 
1882 
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Tatlob,  E.  B.  a.,  CJK.G. 

Tatlob,  Frsdibxck  E.,  Public  Works  Dept,,  Spamah  Town,  Jamaica. 

Tatlob,  G.  W.,  J  J. 

Tatlob,  Hbnbt,  WiUow  Park,  Zeenut,  IhintmaL 

Tatlob,  Nobman  Mauokak»  0^,  Camp  JAmedahad,  India, 

Tatlob,  Pbbcttalb,  C.E.,  KhUa,  Perdk,  Straits  SettUmmUs. 

fTATLOB,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  dielbomme,  Australia, 

Tatlob,  W.  F.,  M.D.,  Brisbane,  Queen^nd. 

Tatlob,  W.  P.,  P.O.  Box  292,  Johannesburg,  TransvaaL 

Tatlob,  Hon.  William  T.,  M.L.C.,  C.M.G.,  AndfUoT- General,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Tbbcb,  Ricbabd,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
TvHCE,  Samubl  K,  Glentilt,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon. 

fTsBBT,  RicHABD  B.,  J.P.,  Blowland  Rd,  Ryde,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Tmchbmakbb,  Chables  db  v.,  Avondale  Station,  Benwick,  Martborouyh, 

New  Zealand. 
Tbschbmakbb,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
Thiklb,  Haws  H.,  F.R.S.G.a,  Nausori,  F\fi. 

Thomas,  Gbobob  Colebidob,  Publie  Works  Department,  Lagos,  WestAJrioa. 
tTHOMAS,  How.  Jambs  J.,  M.L.C.,  Broad  Street,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
f  Thomas,  J.  Edwin,  Somerton,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thomas,  John  H.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Thomas,  M.  H.,  Oonoonagalla,  MadulkeUy,  Ceylon. 
fTaouAB,  RiCHABD  D.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Thomas,  Robbbt  Ktffin,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Thompson,  Fbbd  A.  H.,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa^ 
Thompson,  Obobob  A.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Thompson,  His  Honoub  Habbt  L.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 
Thompson,  Hon.  John  Malbon,  Lyndhurst  Chambers,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wake. 
Thompson,  John,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Thompson,  M.  G.  Campbell,  Bonthe,  Sherbro,  West  Africa^ 
Thompson,  Hon.  T.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands. 
Thompson,  Thomas  J.,  B.A.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Thompson,  William  A.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Thomson,  Alpin  F.,  Works  and  Railway  Department,  Perth,   Western 

Australia. 
Thomson,  Abthvb  H.,  Administrator- Gen  *s  Dept,,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana. 
Thomson,  Jambs,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Thomson,  Subobon-Majob   John,   "NLB.,   dueensUnd   Defsnee   Fozee, 

Inchcome,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Thomson,  M.  Chablbs,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 
Thomson,  Samubl,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Thomson,  William,  MJnst.  C.E.,  Calls  Imperial,  No,  17  Algeeieas,  Spain, 
Thomson,  Wm.  Bubns,  Harrismith,  Orange  Free  State. 
f Thomson,  William  Chablbs,  P.O.  Box  2086,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Thobnb,  Cobnblius,  Messrs.  Maitland  ^  Co.,  Shanghai,  CJ^na, 
Thobnb,  Hbnbt  Edwabd,  Barbados. 
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1889  THORimnr,  Eight  Rev.  Samukl,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Baliarat, 

Victoria^  Australia,  \ 

1884  Thobnton,  Hon.  S.  Lbsub,  Attornej-General,  8L  Vincent f  Wut  IniU$. 

1892  fTHOBNTOK,  William,  Maungdkawa,  Cambridge,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
1891  Thobf,  Stdkbt  H.,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1885  fT&UBSTOK,  H.E.  Sib  John  Batbs,  E.C.M.0-.,  Government  House,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1882  Thwaitbs,  J.  Hawtbet. 

1886  fTiNLiNB,  John,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

1879  ToBiN,  Amdbew,  Wingadee,  Balaclava,  Mdboume,  Australia. 

1886  Todd,  Sm  Chablbs,  K.C.M.0.,  F.R.S.,  Postmaeter^General  and  Super- 

inieiident  of  Telegraphs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1890  ToLHUBST,  Obobgb  E.,  Grant  Road,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
1896  Toll,  BBNJAMnr,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 

1893  Toll,  John  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  M.R.O.P.,  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
•1883  fTopp,  Hon.  Jambs,  M.L.C.,  Baihurst,  Gambia,  West  Africa, 

1884  ToBBOP,  £dwabd  C. 

1888  ToussAiNTy  Chablbs  W.,  The  Hollow,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

1887  fTozEB,  Hon.  Hobacb,  M.L.A.,  Brubane,  and  Gympie,  Queensland. 

1889  fTBAiLL,  GiLBBHT  F.,  Kandapolla  Estate,  Ceylon. 

1884  ITbatbbs,  Benjauin,  District  Comnussioner,  Famagusta,  Cyprus. 

1888  Tbavebs,  Captain  H.  db  la  Coub. 

1898  fTBATBRS,  B.  A.  0.,  M.K.C.S.y  Residency  Surgeon,  Kwala  Lumpor,  Straite 

Settlements. 

1888  Tbbachbb,     Hon.    W.    H.,    C.M.G.,    The   Residency,    Perak,     StraiU 

Settlements. 

1888  Tbeoabthbn,  Wm.  Coulson,  P.O.  Box  1920,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  t^K^^^^^^'  Charles  W.,  Bogul,  Balaclava  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

1890  Tbenchabd,  Henbt,  Bank  of  Australasia,  Maitland,  New  South  Wales. 

1880  Thimingham,  William  P.,  The  Grange,  St.  MichaeVs,  Barbados  (Corre- 

sponding Secretary). 

1878  Trimmer,  Fredebick,  Denver,  Colorado,  U.S.A. 

1884  fTBiPP,  C.  H.,  Geraldine,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
1883  Tbotter,  Noel,  Singapore. 

1896  Tboughton,  Captain  Cecil  C.  W.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1869  Trutch,  Hon.  Sib  Joseph  W.,  K.C.M.Q.,  Victoria,  British  Colundnc^ 

1888  tTrcKBB,  Gbobge  Alfred,  Ph.D.,  J.P.,  Annandale,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 

1883  TucKEB,  William  Kidgeb,  Nooitgedacht  Mining  Company,  Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 

1887  TuLLT,  W.  Alcock,  B.A.,  Land  Board,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1896  tTxjRLAND,  A.  DE  Sales,  P.O.  Box  1643,  Johannesburg,  Dransvaal. 

1883  TuRNBULL,  James  Thomson,  J.P.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

'  1882  fTuRNEB,  Henbt  Gtlbs,  Commercial  Bank,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1894  Tttrneb,  Jonathan  0.,  Mano  Sal\ja,  Sierra  Leone, 

1883  Tubner,  Hon.  John  Hebbbbt,  M.L.A.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 

1882  fT^TON,  C.  D. 

•1891  Tweedtb,  Datid,  Roxburgh  House,  Parkside,  Addmde,  South  Australia, 

1881  Tyson,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  Kimb&rley,  Cape  Colony. 


1889 


Undebwood,  Edwabd  Wiluam,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw* 
thorn,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
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1885     Upuigton,  Hon.  Sib  Thomas,  K.C.M.G.,  Attorney -General  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Colony, 

1893     Uptow,  Pbbscott,  P.O.  Box  1026,  Johanneihurg,  Transvaal 

1883  UsHBB,  Chablbs  Richabd,  Belire,  British  Honduras. 

1881     UsHBB,  Hbkbt  Chablbs,  M.L.C.,  F.R.G.a,  Belise,  British  Honduras. 

1892  Vak  Bobschotin,  Johannes  G.,  Johanne^ry,  Dransvaal. 

1 889     Van  Bbbda,  Sbbtaas,  HauptviUe,  Constantia  Road,  Wynbery,  Cape  Colony. 
1896    tVANDBB,  HoYBN  H.   G.,  African  Board  of  Executors,    Johannesbury, 

Transvaal. 
1887     Van  dbb  Ribt,  Thomas  F.  B.,  Attxnmey-at-Lttw,   Grahamstown,  Cape 

Colony. 
1898     Van  Digoblxn,  S.  H.,  J.  P.,  Johannesbury,  Transvaal. 

1893  Van  Nootbn,  Ebnbst  H.,  Civil  Serrico,  Georyetown,  British  Guiana. 

1889  Van  Kbesbma,  John  S.,  J.P.,  101  Boulevard  du  Nord,  Brussels. 

1885  Van  Rbnbn,  Hbnbt,  Government  Land  Surveyor,  Barkly  West,  Cape 

Colony. 
1896     Van  Rtcb  db  Gboot,  S.H.R.,  L.S.A.,  Asst.  ColoniaUSwryeon,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

1 884  Van-Sbndbn,  E.  W.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1895  Van  Ulsen,  D.,  Kimberiey,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Vablbt,  Hibam  W.,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1887  fVAUOHAN,  J.  D.  W.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1893  Vausb,  Whxiam  J.,  Durban,  Natal. 

1881     fVBBNDAM,  J.  L.,  M.D.»  Essequibo,  British  Guiana. 

1883     fVBLOB,  Chablbs  Ettgbnb,  Registrar,  Supreme  Court,  Sinyapore. 

1888  t^ENN,  Hon.  H.  W.,  M.L.A.,  Dardanup  Tark,  near  Bunbury,  Western 

Australia. 

1891  Venning,  Aitbbd  R.,  State  Treasurer,  Selanyor,  Straits  Settlements. 
1890     Vbnnino,  Eowabd,  PtU>lic  Works  Department,  Batticaloa,  Ceylon. 

1 869     Vebdon,  Sib  Gbobor,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1877     Vhblbt,  Louis,  Kinyston,  Jamaica. 

1896  t^BBMONT,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Batu,  Kawan,  Penany,  Straits  Settle- 

ments. 

1886  fVEBSFBLD,  DiBK,  J.P.,  Attomey-Btp-Law,  Riversdale,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  ViGNB,  J.  Talbot,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1881     t^xLUBBS,  Hon.  Fbancis  John,  M.E.C,  C.M.G.,  Auditor-General,  Gcorye- 
town,  British  Guiana, 

1894  Vincent,  Sib  Edoab,  K.C.M.G.,  Ottoman  Bank,  Constantinople, 

1889  fViNCBNT,  Majob  William  Sladb,  Toumsville,  Queensland. 

1895  ViBBT,  A.  Pbbcival,  Dominica,  West  Indies, 

1896  Von  Wincklbb,  J.  W.,  M.D.,  Georyetown,  British  Guiana. 
1886     Voss,  HovLTON  H.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Vbebdk,  Dibk  E.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 


1885 

1887 
1890 
1885 
1885 


Waddbll,  Gbobob  Walxeb,  J.P.,  care  of  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Waohobn,  James,  Distnct  Surgoon,  Hardiny,  Natal, 
Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.C.S.E.y  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 
fWAiTE,  Petbb,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
WabefiblD|  AbthuB|  Walilabo,  St,  Vincent,  West  Indies* 
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1889 

1883 

1880 
1876 

1893 

1896 
1886 
1891 

1881 
1874 
1884 

1891 
1883 

1895 
1882 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1896 
1891 

1889 
1890 
1889 
1881 
1881 
1879 

1892 
1873 
1885 

1879 
1886 
1880 
1889 
1886 
1882 

1895 
1890 

1889 


fWAXsrOBD,  Gbobob  C,  NiekvUc*  Buih,Barkly  Wat,  Cape  Colonp. 
Waldbok,  DbbwinTi  M.B.,  CM.,  Assistant  Colonial  Surgeon,  Cape  Coasts 

Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Waldbon,  Jambs  L.,  JJP.,  Falkland  Islands, 
fWALKBB,  Hon.  Sm  Edwabd  Noel,  E.C.M.G-.,  Colonial   Seeietaiy, 

Colombo,  Ceykm, 
fWALKBB,  Hon.  Giuss  F.,  M Ji.C.,  J J».,  8t.  John  Vd  Bey,  Boffowantalawa, 

Ceylon, 
Walkbb,  Hskbt,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
Wauub,  John,  24  Bond  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Waukbb,  Hon.  Mb.  Justiob  J.  Batldon,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  West 

Indies, 
f  Walksb,  Josbph,  Hamilton  House,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
tWALBBB,  R.  B.  N.,  M.A.,F.R.G.S.,  British  Sherbro,  West  Africa, 
f  Walksb,  R.  C.  Cbitchett,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Under-Secretary,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
f  Walkbb,  R.  Lesub,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
fWALKBB,  LiBur.-CoLONEL  R.  S.  Fbowd,  C.M.G.|  Commandant  of    the 

PerAk  Sikhs,  Perdk,  Straits  SeUlemenis, 
Walkkb,  Thomas  A.,  Weston  CoUege,  Highlands,  Natal, 
Waxx,  T.  A.,yice-Oonsul,  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Wallacb,  Edwabd  Clbmbnt,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Wallace,  Rey.  Wm.  B.,  The  Rookery,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
fWALUS,  The  Rt.  Rey.  Fbbdbbic,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  W^ington, 

Bishopscourt,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
Wallis,  Hbnrt  R.,  Chinde,  East  Africa, 
Walfolb,  His  Honoub    Chief  Justice    Chables  G.,   M.A.,    Nassau, 

Bahamas, 
f  Walsh,  Albbbt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Walsham,  Walteb  K,  201  Loop  Street,  MarUsburg,  Natal, 
Walshe,  Albebt  Patbick,  Market  Square,  Kimberley,  Ct^  Colony, 
f  Waltbb,  Henbt  J,,  Wellington,  New  ZeaUmd, 
f Wanliss,  Hon.  Thomas  D.,  M.L.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Ward,  Hon.  Lievt.-Colonbl  Chables  J.,  CJ!d.G.,  M.P.C.,  Kingston, 

Jamaica, 
Wabd,  Henbt  A.,  Premier  Mine,  Beaeonsfield,  Cape  Colony, 
Wabd,  Willum  Cubtis,  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Wabb,  Jebby  Geobob,  Koort,  Koortnong  Station,  Camperdown,  Victoria, 

Australia^ 
tWABE,  John,  Tatyoon,  Yalla-^-Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
fWABB,  Joseph,  Mii^'ah,  Carramut,  Victoria,  Australia. 
fWABE,  J.  C,  Yalla^'Poora,  Victoria,  Australia, 
Wabino,  Fbancis  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.In8tC.E.,  J.P. 
Wabmington,  Abthub,  Moneague  P,0.,  St,  Ann*s,  Jamaica^ 
fWABNEB,  OuYEB  W.,  Emigration  Agent  for  Trinidad,  11  Garden  Reach, 

Calcutta, 
Wabben,  John  Reynolds,  Beira,  Durban,  Natal. 
Wabton,  Lt.-Colonel  R.  Gardner,  North  Charterland£xp(oration  Co,, 

Chinde,  East  Africa, 
f  WATEBBorsE,  Abthttb,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1883  Watmns,  Abnold  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8.,  Kimherley,  Cape  CoUmy, 

1891  Watkins,  a.  J.  W.,  A.M.lDSt.C.£.,  Kwala  Lunqtor,  Straits  Settlements. 
1893  Wateins,  Fbamx,  M.V.R.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1892  Watkins,  Fbkdibxck  H.,  Inspct.  of  Sehools,  Richmond  House,  Montserrat, 

1893  fWATsOK,  Chablbs  a.  Soott,  Moonaree,  Gawler  Ranges,  Port  Augusta, 

South  Austraiia, 

1885  Watson,  Fbanx  Dashwood,  Leitakajan,  P.O.  Golaghat,  Assam,  India. 
1891     Watson,  F.  W.  A.,  J.P.,  Clerk  to  the  Legislative  Council,  Maritzhurg, 

Natal, 
1887     fWATSON,  H.  Fbassb,  P,0.  Box  500,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1886  fWATSON,  T.  Tbnnant,  Govt.  Surveyor,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1896     t^ATT,  Edwabd  J.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1887  Watt,  Wixuah  Holdxn,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1881  Wat,  E.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1891  fWAT,  His  Honoub  Chocf  Jvstick  Sahubl  J.,  Adelaide,  South  Australiad 

1892  fWATLAND,  Abthub  £.,  Gwelo,  Matabeleland. 

1886  Watland,  Chablbs  F.  B.,  P.O.  Box  19,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1893  WaylAnd,  Chablbs  Wm.  H.,  J.P..  Lovedale,  Belmont,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  Watland,  Waltxb  H.,  Belmont  Station,  Griqualand  Weft,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  Watlbn,  Aixbbd  R.,  M.D.,  The  Bracken,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1892  Wbatbb,  Axvbbd  Fbanois,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1887  fWBATBB,  Hbnbt  E.,  C.E.,  Club  da  Engenharia,  6  Bua  eTAlfandeya,  Bio 

de  Janeiro,  Bragil, 

1889  Wbbb,  Alfbbd,  Somerset  East,  Cape  Colony. 

1882  Wbbb,  Thb  Right  Rbt.  Allan  Bbchbb,  DJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams- 

town,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Wbbb,  Edwabd,  Jun.,  Bindugalla,  Kandy,  Ceylon. 

1890  Wbbbbb,  Lionbl  H.,  82  Government  Street,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

1893  Wbbbbb,  Thb  Right  Rbv.  W.  T.  Thobnhill    D.D.,  Lord  Bi&hop  of 

Brisbane,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1883  Wbbstbb,  Albzandbb  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1886  f  Wbbstbb,  Chablbs,  JJP.,  Mackay,  Queensland. 

1880  Wbqo,  John  A.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  ColrevUle,  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

1884  Wbil,  Benjamin  Bbbtib,  Majeking,  British  Bechuanaland, 

1883  Wbil,  Jitlius,  M.L.A.,  Mfrfeking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

1884  Wbil,  Mtbb,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

1881  Wbil,  Samuel,  Maf eking,  British  Bechuanaland. 

1894  Welch,  John  Lawson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Kwala  Lumper,  Straits  Settlements. 

1891  fWsLLS,  Edwabd  R.,  Kent  Villa,  Bondihosch,  Cape  Colony. 
1889     Wbmtss,  Albxandbb,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
1896     Wbndt,  Hon.  Hbnbt  L.,  M.L.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1887  Wentwobth,  Fitzwilliam,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Webb,  A.  Bontillb,  Eversley,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

1889     fWssT,  Fbbdbbick  G.,  C.E.,  Kwala  Lumper,  Selangor,  Straits  Settlements. 
1878     JWestbt,  Edmund  W.,  Pullitop  and  Buckaginga  Station,  New  South 

Wales, 
1887     fWESTOABTB,  Gbobob  C,  2  O^Connell  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1893  Weston,  John  J.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1889     Wktvlam,  Chablbs  N.  B.,  Jamaica. 
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1896 

1895 

888 

H895 

880 
886 
890 
876 
894 
881 
895 
892 
876 

891 
878 

895 
886 
884 
895 
888 
894 
884 
895 
895 
891 
891 
883 
890 
882 

888 
890 
884 

896 
890 
893 

893 

891 
888 
886 
882 
886 

1896 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

WniTAKRR,  F.  S.,  Buluwayo  Cluhy  Matabelcland. 
WniTAKEB,  J.  J.  f  King  William* a  2btr»,  Cape  Coloni/, 

fWHITB,  COLOKEL  F.  B.  P. 

White,  John  A.,  care  of  Vr.  Magin,  New  African  Co,^  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Whttb,  Montaoub  W.,  Montpelier,  Antigua. 
tWHrni,  Hon.  Eobhbt  H.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
WmTH,  W.  KiNBOSs,  Napier t  New  Zealand,* 
Whitehead,  Pbect,  Durban,  Natal, 

Whitehead^  Hon.  T.  H.,  M.L.G.,  Hong  Kong  (CorrespoDding  Secretorj). 
Whitbway,  Hon.  Sib  Wiluam  V.,  K.CJk[.G.,  St,  John's,  Neuifoundland. 
Whitham,  Fred.,  CO.,  R.M.,  Hersehel,  Cape  Cdony, 
Whitino,  John,  Messrs,  W,  Peterson  #  Co.,  Mdboume,  Australia. 
Whitmobe,  Hon.  Major-Genebal  Sib  Geobob  S.,  E.C.M.G.,  MX.C., 

Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Whittt,  Henbt  Tarlton,  Tarramia,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales, 
Whtham,  Hon.  Wiixiah  H.,  M.L.C.,  St,  John's,  Antigua  (Conespoiidiiig 

Secretary). 
Whytb,  Hon.  J.  B.,  M.L.C.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
f  Whttb,  W.  Lesub,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

f  WicKHAM,  H.  A.,  J.P.,  Conflict  Group,  viA  Samarai,  British  New  Guinea. 
jWiENAND,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1352,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
WiENEB,  LxTDwio,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
WiQAN,  Hebbbbt  Wm.,  Melbourne  Brewery  Co.,  Melbourne,  Austraiieu 
Wight,  Henbt  Lucien,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
Wild,  Gilbert  L.,  317  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
Wild,  Ja««BPHH.,  A.MJnst.C.E.,  P.O.Box  2A7,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal 
Wilding,  Henbt  Ambleb,  Bank  of  British  West  4frioa-,  Lagos,  West  Africa. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas,  Posts  Restante,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Wilkinson,  W.  Bibkenshaw,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
fWiLKS,  Samuel  Jebbou>,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
WoxcocKS,  Edwabd  J.  B.,  PriDcipal  of  the  TrainiDg  Institation,  George* 

town,  British  Guiana. 
Williams,  Hon.  Charles  Riby,  Treasurer,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vaughan,  J.P.,  Gong  Gong,  Barkly  West,  Cape  Colony. 
Williams,  Hon.  Sib  Haetlet,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Williams,  James  Augustus,  Bonthe,  Sherhro,  West  Africa, 
Williams,  James  Nelson,  Hastings,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Williams,  Josiah,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.G.S ,  cjo  Messrs,  Wm,  Watson  f  Co., 

Port  Said,  Egypt. 
Williams,  Rev.  Montagxtb,  The  Parsonage,  Bacchus  Marsh,  Victoria, 

Australia. 
Williams,  Robibt,  C.E.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fWiLUAMS,  Thomas  D.,  3  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal, 
f  Williams,  Zachabiah  A.,  Manchester  House,  Lagos,  West  Africa, 
Williamson,  Hon.  Alezandeb,  M.E.C.,  Bdize,  British  Honduras. 
Williamson,  Samuel,  care  of  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne,  Aus^ 

tralia. 
Wills,  Gbobqb  F.,  P.O.  Box  561,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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BtocUon. 
1880 
1894 
1890 
1886 


WiLMAN,  Hebbirt,  C%pe  Towftf  Cape  Colony, 
tWiLSON,  Albbbt  J.,  Bel  Air^  Mauritius. 
Wilson,  Albzamdkb,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydneyj  New  South  Wales. 
WiMON,  How.  Colonel  David,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  V.D.,  Sub-Tntendant  of 
Crown  Landsy  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1883     WiLSONy  Fbbdbbick  H.,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1891  t^iLSON,  Geobgb  PBANOLBTy  C.E.,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 

1888  Wilson,  John,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

1883  Wilson,  John  Gbacboft,  Cashmere,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

1884  Wilson,  Robbbt,  18  Boful  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1889  Wilson,  Robbbt  F.,  The  "  Timis"  Office,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1881  fWiLSON,  Hon.  W.  Hobatio,  M.L.C.,  Selbome  Chambers,  Adelaide  Street, 

Bris6ane,Queensland ;  and  Queensland  Club  (CorrespondiDg  Secretary). 

1894  Wilson,  Wm.  Alexanbkb,  Mahi,  Seychelles, 

1889     t Wilson,  William  Robbbt,  31  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1887     fWiNBBTBB,  Hon.  Sib  William  Charles,  Judge  of  the  Sapreme  Court, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1887     WiNDSOB,  Pbthb  F.,  Windsorton,  Griqualand  West,  Cape  Colony. 

1895  WiNOATE,  Rev.  Fbedbbic  W.,  St.  Cyprians,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
1893     WiNTEB,  Jambs,  Hadfield  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1886     ^^vxTRyL-lRTMQ,  Hon.  Wm.,  M.L.C.,  Noorilim,  Murchison,    Victoria, 

Australia. 
1889     WiBGMAN,  Rev.  A.  Theodobe,  B.D.,  D.C.L.,  Vice-Provost  of  St.  Mary's 

Collegiate  Church,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1892  WiBsiNO,  H.  Fbank,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland, 
1892     WiBsiNG,  Walteb  M.,  Maribogo,  British  Bechuanaland. 

1896  Wisb,  Pebct  F,,  Gaya,  British  North  Borneo. 
1896     tWiTHEFOBD,  J.  H.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 

1886     WrrTBNOOM,  Fredbbick  F.  B.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1886  Witts,  Bboome  Lake,  Seven  Hills,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1892     WoiNABSKi.  S.  ZicHT,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia, 
1896     WoLPP,  VicTOB,  Fairseat,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 

1896     Wolff,  Henbt  A.,  M.D.,  Salisbury,  Mashonaland. 

1882  WoLLAflTON,  I/r.-CoLONEL  ChabltonF.  B.,  J.P.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1889  fWoLSELET,  Fbbdbbick  Y.,  Unum  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1892  Wood,  Andbbw  T.,  Hamilton,  Canada, 

1890  Wood,  Benoni  Hobacb,  J.P.,  Clairmont,  Natal. 

1873     Wood,  J.  Dennistoun,  Barrister-at-Law,   42  Selborne  Chambers,   Mel» 

bourne,  Australia. 
1879  '  Wood,  John  Edwin,  M.L.A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1893  j  Wood,  W.  D.,  Riccarton,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

1887  I  WooDHOUSE,  Alfbbd,  M.E.,  P.O.  Box  769,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  f  WooDHOTTSE,  Edmund  Bingham,  Mount  GHead,  CampbeUtown,  New  South 

WaU4. 
1896     WooDBOFFE,  William  H.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1886     t Woods,    Sidnbt    Gowbb,  R^strar,  Supreme   Court,  Belige,  British 

Honduras. 
1892     Woods,  Thomas  Loxton,  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Levuka,  Fiji. 
1886     WooDWABD,  R.  fl.  W.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
1889     WooDTATF,  John,  Maryborough,  Queensland. 
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Yewrof 
KleoUon. 

1890  WsiOHT,  A.  £.,  Brunswick  Estate,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon, 

1887  Wbioht,  Arthxjb  Jambb,  79  Collins  Street  West,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1896  W&raHTy  FiUKK,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1893  fWBIOBT,  G.  H.  COBT. 

1890  Wbixow,  Hon.  Sib  Hwcbt  J.,  KCM.G.,  Q.C.,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

1893  Wtatt,  Chas.  Gut  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 

1890  Wyxham,  Alfbu)  L.,  M.D.,  40  St,  Mary  Street,  St.  John\  Antigua, 

1882  Wtlib,  J.  C,  Appantoo,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1885  Wtllib,  Bbtcb  J.,  KalupahoMi,  HaldumuUa,  Ceylon, 

1887  Wtkdham,  Caftaim  William,  H.B.M.  <:k>iiralate,  Philadelpkia,  U.S,A. 

1883  Wtnitb,  Hon.  Aoab,  M,L.C.,  Ballarat,  Victoria,  Australia. 


1887  tYoNOE,  CificiL  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furtk,  Dargle,  MaHUburg,  Natai, 

1891      TouNOy  Alfbbd  J.  K.,  BJL,  Barrister-atr-Law,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1888  j  fYouNGy   Chablbs    G.,    M.A.,    M.D.,   District   Medical   Officer,   New 
I  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 

1894     fYouNO,  H.  C.  Abthxtb,  Fairy  mead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland, 
1883     fYoTTNO,  Hobacb  £.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
1882     fYouMOy  HoK.  Jambs  H.,  M.E.G.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
1888     YouNO,  John,  J.P.,  256  PUt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1896     YouNO|  William  Alexandbb,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 

YouNO,  William  DovolaSi  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius, 

YoUNGHTTSBANDy  CaFTAIN  FbAMK  E.,  C.I.E. 


1883 
1894 
1887 


1890 
1881 


fZBAL,  Hon.  Sib  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Iborak,  Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Zibbtogbl»  Oabxl  F.,  Pretoria,  TransvaaL 
ZocHONis,  Gbobob  B.f  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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LIST  OP  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  COPIES 
OF  THE  "ANNUAL  VOLUME  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  BOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  "  ABE  PBE- 
SENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 

„  Anthropological  Institute,  London* 

„  Athenamn  Glnb,  London. 

„  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

„  British  Mnsenm,  London. 

„  Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

„  Cambridge  University  Library. 

'  „  Carlton  Clab,  London. 

„  Castle  Man  Packets  Co.,  London. 

„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

„  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 

„  Colonial  Office,  London. 

„  Crystal  Palace  Library. 

„  East  Lidia  Association,  London. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Fnmess. 

„  „  Birmingham. 

„  „  Bradford. 

„  „  Bristol. 

„  „  Cardiff. 

„  „  Chelsea. 

„  „  Clerkenwell. 

„  „  Darlington. 

If  »,  Derby. 

„  „  Dnmbarton. 

„  „  Dundee. 

„  „  Kensington. 

„  „  Eilbom. 

„  „  Leeds. 

„  „  Manchester. 

„  „  Norwich. 

„  „  Nottingham. 

„  „  Oldham. 

„  „  Plymouth. 

„  „  Putney. 

„  „  St.  Gkiorge,  Hanover  Square. 

„  „  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  „  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

,1  ,1  Sheffield. 

II  ,1  Swansea. 

ft  f«  Wigan. 

I,  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

I,  House  of  Commons,  London. 

„  House  of  Lords,  London. 

,1  Imperial  Listitute,  London. 

,1  India  Office  Library,  London. 

„  Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

I,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

,t  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Liverpool  (Geographical  Society. 

„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  London  Institntion. 

„  IJondon  Library. 

„  Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

„  Minet  PubUo  Library,  Gamberwell. 

,y  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 

ff  National  Club,  London. 

„  Orient  Steam  Navigation  Ck).,  London. 

„  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  TiOndon. 

„  People's  Palace  Library,  London. 

„  Reform  Club,  London. 

„  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 

„  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew. 

„  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 

„  Boyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

„  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

„  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

„  Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

„  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

„  Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

„  Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

„  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

„  Union  Steam  Ship  Co.,  London. 

„  Victoria  Institute,  London. 

COLONIES. 

British  North  Auebica. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 

„  Legislative  Assembly,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 

„  „                „                New  Brunswick. 

„  „               „               Newfoundland. 

„  „               „               Ontario. 

„  „               „               Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  „               „               Quebec. 

„  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

„  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

„  Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactured,  Montreal. 

„  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal. 

„  Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

„  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

„  Hamilton  Association. 

„  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

„  King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

„  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 

„  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 

„  MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

„  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

„  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society. 

„  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

„  Public  Library,  Toronto. 

„  Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

„  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

„  University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

,  University  of  Toronto. 
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AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Australian  Maseom,  Sydney. 

M  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

,,  Engineering  Association  of  New  Sooth  Wales. 

H  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
,»  „  Newcastle. 

M  *»  Sydney. 

,,  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

„  Boyal  Qeographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
f,  „  Maitland  West. 

I*  n  Wollongong. 

„  Sydney  University. 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 

QuEEN8LA2n>. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 

„  Royal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

„  School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denispn. 
,f  „  Brisbane. 

„  „  Ipswich. 

„  „  Rockhampton. 

South  Austbalia. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 
„    Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

„    Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra- 
„    Royal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

Tashanu. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Hobart. 
„    Mechanics*  Institute,  Laimceston. 
„    Public  Library,  Hobart. 
«t  „  Launceston. 

„    Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
„    Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

Victoria. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„    Athenaeum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„    Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athensum,  Melbourne. 

„    Mechanics'  Institute,  Sale. 

„  „  Sandhurst. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„    Melbourne  University. 

„    Public  Library,  Ballarat. 

„  „  Castlemaine. 

f«  >f  Geelong. 

„  Melbourne. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Branch) 
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Wbstxrn  Australia. 

The  HoQses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„    Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 

New  ZsALAxn). 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 

„  Auckland  Institnte. 

„  Ganterbary  College,  Ghristohuroh. 

„  New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 

„  Public  Library,  Auckland. 
„  „  Dunedin. 

„  „  Wellington. 


Gape  Colont. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cape  Town. 

„  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

„  Public  Library,  Cape  Town. 
„  „  Grahamstown. 

„  „  Kimberley,  Oriqualand  West. 

„  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietermaritzburg. 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 
„       „  „       Pietermaritzburg. 

West  Indies. 

e  Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 
„    Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Grenada. 
„    Jamaica  Institute. 

,,    Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
Guiana. 

Mauritius. 
The  Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India* 
The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 

Cetlon. 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch 

Straits  Sbttleuents 
The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

Austria. 
The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Egypt. 
The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 
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GXBMANT. 

The  Imperial  Gennan  (Government. 
Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft. 

HOLLAKD, 

Ck)lonial  Mosemn,  Haarlem. 

Eoninklijk  Institunt  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Yolkenkonde 
van  Nederlandsoh-Indid. 

Italy. 
Society  Afrioana  d'  Italia. 

Jaya. 
La  Sooi^t^  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batayia. 

United  Statxs. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York. . 
The  Department  of  State,  Wa^iington. 
„    Smithsonian  Institution,       „ 
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